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IVY  ORATION 

HELEN  R.    SMITH 


Except  perhaps  for  the  Future,  there  is  nothing  more  fasci- 
nating than  the  Past ;  especially  if  that  Future  be  our  Future, 
or  that  Past  our  Past.  It  is  part  of  the  peculiar  fascination  of 
this  time  that  we  do  consider  both ;  that  we  stand,  the  least 
retrospective  of  us,  Janus-faced,  confronting,  for  us  at  least, 
two  highly  important  eternities.  It  is  even  permitted  us  now, 
at  the  end  of  all  the  really  important  processes  of  getting  our- 
selves gloriously  drama-tized,  and  apostrophised,  and  graduated 
in  general,  to  pause  for  a  few  moments,  and,  with  the  dignity 
and  seriousness  of  our  newly-acquired  age  upon  us,  to  salute 
them— our  fugitive  years  ! 

The  day  of  the  proud  and  assured  graduate  is  past.  The 
omnipotence  of  the  college  diploma  is  no  longer  unquestioned. 
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During  recent  years  when  all  higher  education,  when  especially- 
higher  education  for  women  is  being  periodically  arraigned  and 
convicted  and  made  to  answer  for  its  being,  or  its  particular 
phase  of  becoming ;  when  those  of  its  guardians  who  are  not 
gloriously  militant  to  change  it  are  gloriously  militant  to  depre- 
cate the  changes  ;  there  has  been  no  lack  of  burdened  Cassan- 
dras  to  denounce  our  faults,  to  expose,  even  to  predict,  our 
failings.  The  world  has  long  been  undeceived  about  us, 
academically  speaking.  We  are  not  so  well  informed  as  we 
might  be.  It  finds  us  strangely  innocent  as  to  dates  and  figures. 
Sometimes,  it  intimates,  we  cannot  even  spell  !  On  the  other 
hand,  as  experiments  in  the  still  doubtful  region  of  educated 
femininity,  we  know  it  is  yet  peculiarly  sensitive  to  anything 
in  us  savoring  disagreeably  of  the  over-intellectual.  It  would 
have  us  be  learned  but  not,  unpleasantly,  to  proclaim  it.  It 
demands  that  we  be  wise,  but  it  prays  that  we  be  not  pedantic. 
It  watches  sternly  to  see  that  we  have  "purpose,"  but  it  shud- 
ders to  the  depth  of  its  sensitive  soul  at  the  idea  of  a  "  mission  "  I 
We  must  be  efficient  without  being  officious  ;  active  but  not 
restless  ;  cultured  but  not  bored.  It  asks  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  expound  Kant  or  demonstrate  Hegel,  but  that  we  shall  show 
an  entirely  fresh  and  unspoiled  interest  in  well-balanced  menus 
and  spring  hats. 

In  the  face  of  such  demands  as  these,  we  go,  not  all  unthink- 
ing, but  walking  circumspectly,  with  careful  eyes  upon  our 
ways.  It  is  right  grave  and  sobering  to  reflect  that  we  shall 
soon  become  material  for  statistics  ;  that  our  careers  may,  at 
any  time,  be  called  upon  to  furnish  forth  the  tables  of  academic 
criticism  ;  that,  even  now,  we  are  texts  for  hopeful  or  melan- 
choly academic  inferences.  What  has  it  meant  to  us  ?  Pend- 
ing their  verdict,  it  is  a  question  that  we,  tentatively,  in  all 
confidence,  may  ask  ourselves. 

It  was  all  very  clear  to  us  once  what  it  meant, — something 
pleasant,  called  College  Life ;  something  useful  —  irregular 
verbs  ;  something  vague  and  elusive  and  necessary,  dwelling 
neither  in  Irregular  verba  nor  tables  at  Boyden's,  called  culture. 
This  Last,  occasionally  overlooked  in  the  pursuit  of  the  other 
two,  was  yet,  somehow,  always  to  be  supreme.  It  was  to  corre- 
late and  justify  ;.ll  the  others.  It  was  to  enable  us  to  know 
values,  to  see  relations,  to  recognize  the  ''Real  Things."  Now, 
at  the  end  of  it  all,  we  realize  possibly  that  we  are  just  begin- 
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ning  to  guess  the  meaning  of  College  Life,  that  we  have  touched 
very  lightly  upon  the  verbs,  and  that  the  "Real  Things,"  still 
pertinaciously  vague  and  unlabelled,  may  occasionally  elude  us 
as  they  have  before.  Something  of  some  of  them  we  have  come 
to  understand.  Certain  things  we  are  perhaps  increasingly 
able  to  recognize  as  the  especial  heritage  of  our  Community 
Life.  Vaguely  people  speak  of  the  spirit  of  this  place.  Defin- 
ing it  they  say  democracy, — buoyancy,  freedom,  Life.  Activ- 
ity it  means  surely— courage,  a  joy  in  life  because  it  is  life,  a 
cheerful  acceptance  of  Protean  circumstance ;— sociability  be- 
coming social  consciousness ;  fellowships  becoming  sympathy  ; 
independence  merged  into  an  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  the 
body  politic.  Looking  again  they  find  something  of  social 
service.  How  many  of  its  demands  we  have  been  able  to  fulfill, 
how  much  of  its  essence  we  have  realized,  we  may  question. 
Something  of  its  ideals  we  have  come  to  feel ;  culture  no  longer 
existing  for  its  own  sake  ;  life  no  longer  individual  nor  isolated  ; 
the  quickened  conscience  of  an  age  with  a  passion  for  altruism. 

So  far  it  is  perhaps  all  very  clear.  And  more  than  these  ? 
This,  indeed,  is  where  the  real  interest  begins.  This  is  where 
contemporary  criticism,  more  or  less  hopeful,  or  dubious,  or 
interested,  and  sympathetic,  often  hesitates — and  wonders,  and 
out  of  the  fullness  of  its  feelings  writes  magazine  articles  and 
journalistic  accounts,  condemning  or  approving  or  even  explain- 
ing us,  as,  looking  through  the  maze  of  our  seemingly  endless 
activities,  it  asks,  "And  more  than  these?"  Being  so  gay,  it 
asks  are  we  really  serious  ?  Learning  to  be  young  are  we,  in  a 
fairly  respectable  degree,  learning  to  be  old  ?  What  really 
happens  in  this  pleasant  sunlit  place  where  we  seem  chiefly  to- 
move  about  at  an  alarming  rate  of  speed,  and  live  and  love  and 
learn  a  little  and  laugh  a  great  deal  and  sing  as  much  as  possible 
under  a  long-suffering  sky  ?  Being  so  interested  in  the  play  of 
light  and  color  and  the  sunlit  surface  of  things,  are  we  indeed 
superficial  ?  Busying  ourselves  enthusiastically  with  immediate 
and  ephemeral  pursuits,  are  we  engrossed  with  incidentals  ? 
Finding  so  much  that  is  delightful  and  amusing  and  valuable 
and  necessary  about  us,  do  we  lose  sight  of  the  ends  of  it  all  ? 
Do  we  linger  too  long  by  the  way  ? 

It  is  an  interesting  question.  She  is  indeed  a  very  interesting 
person — this  version  of  ours  of  the  woman  scholar,  a  very  alive 
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and  interesting  and  tantalizing  person,  magnificently  unanalyz- 
able,  and,  somehow,  in  the  paradox  of  her — in  her  glorious 
interest  in  all  that  is  delightful  and  pleasant  and  sunlit  about 
her,  in  her  whole-hearted  acceptance  of  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
present  activity,  in  her  almost  naive  delight  in  discovery  and 
her  perennial  and  enthusiastic  loyalty  to  the  farther  good  as 
she  sees  it — when  once  somehow  she  has  just  gotten  around  to 
seeing  it — is  much  of  the  essence  of  her  being. 

Looking  back  now  with  the  severity  of  grim-perceiving  age 
upon  us,  we  see  her  perhaps  lingering  in  the  process  of  adjust- 
ment. Haunted  by  the  fear  of  taking  herself  too  seriously 
at  first,  she  seems  to  come,  sometimes,  hopefully  near  not 
taking  herself  at  all.  Mortally  afraid  of  something  vaguely 
and  unpleasantly  over-intellectual,  she  endeavors  to  take  her 
learning  as  lightly  as  possible,  to  imbibe  her  knowledge  by 
stealth,  so  to  speak,  to  render  her  wisdom  strangely  innocuous. 
Moving  about  very  rapidly  among  her  garden  walks  and  pleas- 
ant places,  very  busy,  often  bewildered,  frequently  quite  hope- 
less, but  generally  singing,  she  seems  sometimes  hardly  to  con- 
sider the  farther  highways  and  the  possible  ends  of  their  being. 
There  are,  it  would  seem,  so  many  ends  and  so  little  time  and 
almost  no  desert  places  in  which  to  consider  them.  To  live  and 
move  and  be  increasingly  active  and  enthusiastic,  continually 
to  invent  new  channels  for  that  activity  and  new  means  of 
expressing  that  enthusiasm,  and  to  fill  the  interspaces  with  all 
the  green  and  golden  delights  of  a  New  England  season  under  a 
New  England  sky — all  this  is  so  engaging,  so  occupying,  so 
generally  delightful  that  it  is  not  strange  if  she  herself  is  slow 
to  ask,  "And  more  than  these  ?"  to  question,  more  or  less  hope- 
fully or  dubiously  or  desperately,  what  are  the  "  Real  Values  ?" 
to  enquire  how  much  of  time  and  place  and  finer  pleasures,  how 
much  of  intellecl  h,  how  much  of  her  own  real  living, 

she  i,  over  for  a  particula  variety  of 

potta 

The  point  of  it  all  is  that  si  ider  it;  thai 

lepths  of  th(  as,  jauntily- 

.:  it— or  cone 
ing  c  ring  it.      And  so,   from  the  midst-  of  a  whirl  of 

rainbow-hued  activities,  she  discovers  all  for  herself,  sometimes, 
that,  after  all,  the  essential  condition  of  culture  is  peace  ;   that 
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one  of  the  ends  of  association  with  things  intellectual  is  love 
for  intellectual  things  ;  that  true  living,  even  upon  a  campus, 
is  not  a  breathless  scramble,  but  a  serene  and  peaceful  doing, 
resting,  and  enjoying  ;  that  even  among  the  duties  of  college 
activities  there  may  still  be  place  for  the  spiritual  fineness  of 
life.  Long  untiring  in  her  search  for  sun  and  shade,  infallible 
in  her  knowledge  of  the  open  road,  she  comes  somehow  to  have 
a  vision  of  the  realness  of  the  Spirit  ;  to  seek  admittance  to 
those  serene  circles  where  there  is  no  question  of  student  activi- 
ties ;  where  there  is  even  no  need  of  social  service  ;  to  seek  out 
the  desert  places  where  it  is  yet  permitted  her  to  see  the  stars. 

It  is  all  very  interesting  to  look  back  upon,  very  edifying  and 
instructive.  There  is  much  to  be  done  to  her  no  doubt,  much 
to  be  changed  and  sobered  and  improved  and  conserved,  but  it 
is  part  of  our  heritage,  perhaps,  that  we  should  be  generally 
hopeful — even  as  to  that ;  and  sometimes,  all  that  is  gay  and 
singing  and  seeing  and  knowing  and  best  in  us,  quickens  into 
life  in  our  midst  and  stands  like  a  shaft  of  sunlight  on  the 
borders  of  our  hope  and  we  are  confident  of  a  most  glorious 
outcome  ! 

It  is  well  for  us  if  we  have  solved  the  paradox  of  her.  It  is 
indeed  even  necessary.  We  are  in  a  peculiar  sense  children  of 
transition,  of  an  unknowing  age,  of  a  changing,  hopeful,  wait- 
ing generation.  It  has  lingered,  sometimes,  doubtful  as  to 
what  it  might  teach  us.  It  has  hesitated,  peculiarly  hopeful  of 
what  it  might  learn.  We  have  not  had  the  serene  and  unques- 
tioning tenets  of  our  Puritan  ancestors.  We  have  not  had  the 
disillusion  and  despair  of  the  following  years.  We  are  children 
of  a  New  Covenant.  Denied  conviction,  it  is  our  peculiar 
heritage  that  we  should  possess  hope  ;  that  we  should  feel  a 
quickened  responsiveness,  an  infinite  readiness,  for  the  signs  of 
our  Morning  world.  Being  in  truth  alive,  we  shall  not  live 
dully  nor  flatly  in  such  a  time.  Being  in  truth  alive,  we  shall 
not  live  idle  nor  isolated  lives.  It  is  well  if,  going  from  here, 
prepared  in  some  way  for  human  service,  quickened  by  fellow- 
ship, with  four  swift  years  of  experience,  bright  or  gray  in  the 
making,  now  to  us  a  past,  illuminating,  infinitely  dear,  if  with 
all  the  joyousness  and  freedom  of  the  life  we  have  learned,  we 
have  found  and  keep  within  us  the  fineness  of  formulated  ideals, 
the  sensitiveness  of  a  perceiving  spirit,  clear-eyed,  hopeful,  free. 
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And  so,  emerging  from  the  shadows  of  the  sunlit  Past,  into 
the  Future,  its  tremulous  dawn  and  luminous  morning-sp;. 
grateful,  regretful,  hopeful,  and  unafraid— with  all  the  serious- 
ness and  dignity  of  our  newly  acqu  £6  upon  us — shall  we 
not  salute  them— our  fugitive  years  ? 


ABENDSONNENDUFT 

ALICE   MYERS  CASEY 

The  day  dies  low  and  the  western  glow 
Tells  that  the  great  sun's  task  is  done  : 
And  sweet,  through  the  twilight  silence  comes 
The  fragrance  of  the  evening  sun. 


MY  MEMORY  GARDEN 

GRKTCHEN   TODD 

Such  a  cold,  gray,  washed-out  day  as  yesterday  would  have 
been  almost  too  discouraging  to  live  through  cheerfully  except 
that  early,  in  the  morning  mail,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend. 
It  was  just  a  commonplace  sort  of  letter ;  the  sort  that  in  itself 
could  not  have  kept  me  happy  that  dreary,  cloudy  yesterday — it 
was  the  pictures  that  it  called  to  mind  and,  more  than  all,  one 
memory  of  a  wonderfully  beautiful  day  when  the  writer  and  I 
took  tea  together  with  the  Loveliest  Old  Lady  in  the  world. 

We  had  both  been  invited  days  before  by  two  tiny  notes 
in  formal  French  written  in  a  quaintly  delicate,  pointed  hand- 
writing, hopelessly  illegible  but  irresistibly  fascinating.  They 
had  been  left  at  our  doors,  one  hot  siesta  time,  by  a  very 
little  and  very  solemn-eyed  darky  on  a  large  and  mutinous 
bicycle. 

The  Loveliest  Old  Lady  lived  alone  and  in  great  state  in  a 
small  Spanish  house  surrounded  by  a  garden  that  was  known 
far  d/nd  wide  for  its  wonderful  beauty  and  its  inaccessibility. 
Never  a  tourist  got  within  that  high,  iron  gate  and,  crane  as 
one  might  from  carriage  or  from  horseback,  the  tops  of  the 
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oleanders  across  the  wall  just  shut  off  his  view  of  the  garden 
within. 

It  was  a  marvelous  afternoon — clear,  sunfilled  and  radiant. 
The  almond  trees  that  bordered  the  avenue  were  in  blossom 
and,  as  we  rode  along  beneath  them,  the  warm  sunlight  slipped 
through  their  branches  in  little  splashes  over  our  faces  and 
flecked  the  creamy  coral  road  with  wavering  golden  light-pools. 
Through  the  rough  tree  trunks,  we  could  see  the  gentle  curve  of 
the  harbor  beach  gleaming,  white  like  a  great  pearl  semicircle 
around  the  deep-hearted  blue  of  the  enclosed  water.  Out — far 
out — on  the  gold  hazed  surface  of  the  bay  we  could  just  spy 
two  little  islands  ;  we  could  see  the  spray  of  the  surf  on  their 
beaches  and  their  feathery  crowns  of  heavy-headed,  slender- 
stalked  palms  that  swayed  so  drowsily  back  and  forth  against 
the  cloudless  blue  of  the  sky. 

The  air  around  us  was  soft  and  warm  and  full  of  the  odor  of 
flowers  open  in  the  heat  of  a  tropic  sun — a  heady,  piercingly 
sweet  fragrance  that  billowed  down  to  us  from  the  rose  gardens 
and  the  orange  orchards  on  the  terraces  behind  the  town.  Now 
and  then  as  we  passed  some  high,  glass-crowned  Spanish  wall — 
softly  tinted  to  old  rose  or  lavender  or  cream — we  heard  from 
behind  it  the  joyous  gurgle  of  a  little  fountain,  laughing  to 
itself  in  the  heat,  or  the  throaty  chuckle  of  the  doves  and 
pigeons  sunning  themselves  in  the  court-yard. 

It  was  too  beautiful  for  conversation.  We  rode  along  in 
silence  till  we  came  to  the  high  iron  gate  of  the  Loveliest  Old 
Lady's  garden.  There  we  dismounted,  tied  our  horses  in  the 
shade  of  the  almond  trees  and  looked  ourselves  over,  just  a  bit 
nervously,  to  see  if  we  "  would  do." 

And  now,  perhaps  you  think  we  went  bravely  through  that 
imposing,  that  forbidding  iron  gate  ?  But  not  at  all !  We 
knew  better.  We  walked  a  few  steps  to  one  side  and  there, 
behind  the  rough  trunk  of  a  giant  almond  tree,  we  found  such 
an  innocent,  smiling  little  gateway — all  wreathed  over  with 
climbing  cape-jasmin — that  we  at  once  forgot  our  nervousness, 
smiled  back  at  it  gaily  and  pushed  open.  The  faint  tinkle  of  a 
bell  chimed  through  the  flower  clusters  as  it  swung  crookedly 
behind  us  and  we  walked  forward,  down  a  narrow  cement 
pathway  which  led  between  the  house  wall  and  a  row  of  double 
oleanders— pink  and  white.  At  the  end  of  the  walk  we  stood 
still  and  drew  a  long  breath  of  wonder. 
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It  was  uot  a  large  garden.  As  I  think  of  it  now  I  see  that  it 
must  have  been  rather  a  small  one — but  it  was  so  exquisite,  so 
wonderfully  lovely  that  it  was  neither  "large"  nor  "small" 
but  simply  beautiful. 

The  samobroad-boughed,  pink-blossomed  almond  trees  nodded 
over  it  on  three  sides  and  between  the  trees  grew  BOft,  green 
turf  starred  with  the  slender,  heavily-flowered,  white  spikes  of 
yucca  Lilies  and  with  hibiscus  bushes  all  aflame  with  the  rich 
scarlet  of  their  cup-like  blossoms.  To  the  left  of  the  garden 
was  a  frail  rose  covered  pergola;  in  its  cool  shadows  a  fountain 
splashed  on  the  floating  lily  pads,  and,  by  the  fountain,  before 
a  little  white  covered  table,  sat  our  hostess  herself.  In  the  soft, 
green  dusk  of  the  pergola  she  seemed  like  another  drift  of 
flowers  for  she  was  all  in  white — even  her  high-piled  hair  was 
white  and  the  tall  Spanish  comb  that  crowned  it  was  of  carved 
ivory. 

When  we  were  seated  together  near  the  fountain  we  saw  the 
fourth  side  of  the  garden — the  side  that  so  far  we  had  had 
behind  us.  On  that  side  the  island  dropped  down  to  the  sea  by 
a  series  of  terraces  on  which  were  the  orange  groves.  From 
almost  at  our  feet  to  the  sparkling,  blue  harbor  far  below  us  we 
looked  down  across  level  over  level  of  the  burnished  green 
leaves  twinkling  and  glittering  in  the  sunlight. 

It  is  only  just  to  our  hostess  to  say  that  she  did  not  give  us 
"tea"  in  the  English-colonial  misinterpretation  of  the  word; 
that  is  to  say,  we  did  not  have  those  painstakingly  thin,  crum- 
bly pieces  of  bread,  and  lukewarm,  sweetish  liquid  from  which 
I  understand,  the  function  takes  its  name.  Instead,  we  had  won- 
derful frosty  sorbets  in  queer,  little,  twisted,  slender-stemmed 
glasses  and  we  ate  them  with  thin  silver  spoons  that  had  come 
over  long  ago  from  Spain.  Besides,  there  were  wee,  fresh 
sp')HLre  cakes— light  as  air,  and  little  pink  and  white  sweets, 
round  and  diamond  shaped. 

We  sal  and  talked  and  Laughed  and  sipped  our  sorbet,  and 
gradually  the  massed  Mack  Bhadows  under  the  almond  trees 
Stretched  out  long  stealthy  velvet  fingers  toward  us  over  the 
grass.  A  little  breeze  sprang  up  from  somewhere  and  tiptoed 
through  tlif  garden,  and  from  nil  around  us  rose  the  soft  whis- 
pering of  leaves  and  ilowers. 

We  two  moved  guiltily  and  I  rose  to  say  "good  bye  "  for  it 
was  I  he  sunset  breeze  that  we  felt,  and  by  that  we  knew  we  had 
sat  there  spellbound  for  a  long,  long  while. 
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But  the  Loveliest  Old  Lady  looked  up  at  me  and  smiled  again. 

"Ah,  but  you  mus5  not  go— not  yet,  my  children,"  she  said  in 
her  sweet,  clear  voice  and  in  the  pretty  hesitating  English  that 
she  spoke  for  us.  "You  mus'  not  go.  I  will  be  vair  lonely  here 
and  tonight  my  first  moon-flower  bud  will  open.  Ze  flower  and 
I,  we  will  feel  ourselves  to  be  slighted  if  you  go  ;  so  you  will 
stay  and  watch  it  open  wis'  me,  no  ? " 

And  shamefacedly,  avoiding  each  other's  eyes,  we  stayed. 

From  across  the  harbor  floated  the  dull  boom  of  the  sunset 
gun.  It  was  still  light,  only  somehow,  the  air  seemed  veined 
with  little  wandering  threads  of  coolness  and — yes — that  was 
a  big,  white  moth  that  blundered  across  the  table  between  us. 
I  lifted  my  head  to  watch  its  flight  and  suddenly  I  saw  that  it 
had  become  quite  dark  and  that  the  corners  of  the  garden  were 
full  of  dancing  golden  fireflies. 

A  faint  whisper  came  to  me  through  the  darkness. 

"Ze  bush  is  in  zat  corner,  my  dears,  an'  ze  bud  is  almos'  in  ze 
center." 

We  waited  in  silence  listening  to  the  eerie  little  night  noises 
of  a  garden — the  stealthy  stir  of  the  leaves,  the  quick  sharp 
snap  of  a  branch  and  the  dry  rustle  in  the  roots  of  the  hibiscus 
bushes,  when  a  lizard  darted  through.  From  the  bay  rose  the 
booming  of  the  waves — a  sound  so  low  and  deep  that  in  the 
day  time  one  forgets  to  hear  it  even — and  from  the  street  out- 
side the  wall  came  the  faint  music  of  a  guitar  and  a  man's  voice 
singing  softly  in  Spanish.  But,  though  we  listened  to  the  sleepy 
world  around  us,  our  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  firefly-spangled 
darkness  of  the  corner,  where  the  moonflower  vine  grew. 
Slowly  the  night  seemed  to  grow  lighter  again  and  glancing 
down  to  the  harbor,  I  spied  the  copper  edge  of  the  moon  just 
above  the  rim  of  the  ocean,  I  looked  back  quickly — for  a  well 
behaved  moonflower  opens  at  moonrise. 

A  tiny  thread  of  whiteness  struck  my  eyes— a  sharp  edge  of 
whiteness  in  the  blackness  of  the  garden  corner.  It  grew 
silently,  stealthily,  quickly,  then — suddenly — there  came  a  little 
sound  like  the  catch  of  a  tired  breath,  and  the  moonflower  burst 
into  bloom — a  great  gleaming  white  disc — just  as  the  moon 
jumped  clear  of  the  water  and  flooded  the  world  with  light. 

Through  the  garden,  from  the  corner  where  the  new  flower 
bloomed,  there  floated  the  faint  little  ghost  of  a  perfume,  the 
strange  haunting  fragrance  that  belongs  to  a  flower  which 
blooms  only  at  night. 
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The  sun  shone,  the  air  was  sweet  and  a  flower  bloomed — and 
those  are  silly,  frail  little  things  from  which  to  weave  the 
memor}r  of  a  day,  hut  all  the  same  I  think  that  when,  in  just  a 
moment,  I  look  out  my  window,  the  sight  of  those  stiff,  red 
buildings,  those  bare  trees  and  that  pathetic  near-green  grass 
will  hurt  me  just  a  little  less  because  I  know,  that  when  I  turn 
my  eyes  away  I  can  find  my  Memory  Garden  where  the  flowers 
always  bloom. 


A  MORNING  SONG 

HELEN   MANNING   MACNAIR 

11  Chir-a-bee— chirabee  ! "  sings  the  bird  in  the  tree. 

To  welcome  the  new  morning  light, 
"  Tra-la-lee,  tra-la-lee !  what  joy  is  in  me 

To  see  how  day  drives  away  night ! " 

So  can  care  with  its  lair  of  troubles  that  smite 

Be  driven  away  by  bright  day — 
And  we  find  that  the  bright  early  dawning  light 

Calls  glad  hearts  and  sad  hearts  to  play. 


LIFE  IN  DEATH 

LOUISE  TOWNSEND   NICHOLL 

The  day  lived  out  its  life  in  splendid  peace  content, 
The  placid,  rounded  hours  in  sunny  state  were  spent 
And  must  this  radiant  presence  grow  less  bright? 

Almost  too  fair  and  lofty  was  this  day  of  glow, 
Until — a  hush,  a  low  sob  filled  with  love  and  woe — 
The  day,  its  soul  astir,  was  sunk  in  night. 


ON  CONCILIATING  PURITAN  GRANDMOTHERS 

DOROTHY   BLISS   USHER 

Have  you  a  Puritan  grandmother  ?  One  who  is  adorable 
every  week-day,  determined  to  slip  dollar-bills  into  your  purse 
and  do  French  embroidery  on  your  shirt-waists,  but  who  on 
Sunday  suddenly  becomes  so  stern  and  disapproving  that  you 
shiver  in  her  presence  ?    If  you  have,  you  know  what  I  mean. 

My  grandmother  is  surely  the  dearest  in  the  world  six  days 
of  the  week,  but  the  seventh  the  very  atmosphere  of  her  house 
breathes  condemnation  on  sinful  man,  excepting  only  the  God- 
fearing few  who  gather  for  worship  in  the  Congregational 
Church.  When  I  was  in  such  a  temper  that  I  wanted  to  go 
into  the  closet  and  yell  and  stamp  and  pound  the  door,  my 
worst  threat  always  was,  "When  I  grow  up  Til  be  an  Episco- 
palian ! "  And  later,  when  I  began  to  study  Matthew  Arnold,  I 
used  to  take  peculiar  joy  in  insisting  that  I  was  an  agnostic,  in 
order  to  see  grandmother's  eyes  grow  steely  and  her  mouth 
settle  in  a  hard,  rebuking  line. 

However,  to  return  to  Sunday,  I  still  dislike  to  go  to  see  her 
unless  I  have  been  to  church,  but  sometimes  if  I  have  the 
sermon  well  in  mind,  I  penetrate  with  trembling  knees  the 
settled  gloom  of  her  back  parlor.  (You  know  the  kind,  with  a 
bleak  marble  mantelpiece  and  suffocating  inside  blinds.)  There 
I  find  her  sitting  perfectly  erect  in  one  of  the  portentious  black 
walnut  chairs,  reading  Revelations,  and  her  first  question  always 
is,  "  Have  you  read  the  Bible  to-day  ?"  If  I  answer  truthfully, 
"  No,"  she  begins  to  read  to  me  in  a  cold,  colorless  voice  while 
I  writhe  in  agony  and  wonder  if  I  really  deserve  the  awful 
censure  of  her  tone.  So  it  is  better  to  brazenly  say  "  Yes,"  and 
change  the  subject.  After  a  good  many  years  of  experience  I 
have  discovered  what  topics  make  the  afternoon  least  painful, 
and  have  hit  upon,  as  most  satisfactory,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott's 
sermons  and  Booker  Washington's  work  among  the  negroes. 
Grandmother's  enthusiasm  over  the  latter  makes  her  seem 
almost  her  old  week-day  self  again,  but  always  somewhere  back 
of  her  words  I  feel  that  I  am  in  disfavor,  though  why  I  cannot 
for  the  life  of  me  tell.      I  have  read  my  Bible,  I  have  been  to 
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church,  I  have  given  what  I  did  not  want  too  badly  myself,  for 
the  support  of  the  minister.  Then  why  those  reproachful, 
chiding  tones  ?     Why  ?    Why  ? 

I  do  not  want  to  seem  unkind,  for  as  I  said,  she  is  the  loveliest 
grandmother  any  girl  ever  had,  but  while  she  really  believes 
what  is  modern  and  broad,  the  Puritanical  spirit  of  her  girlhood 
is  so  a  part  of  her  that  she  cannot  get  away  from  it.  Perhaps 
your  own  grandmother  is  a  good  deal  like  that,  and  you  know 
how  you  would  hate  to  say  mean,  cutting  things  about  her,  but 
you  have  to  confess  that  you  do  shake  in  your  shoes  on  Sundays. 

Now,  having  rambled  on  at  large  on  the  ways  of  grand- 
mothers, high-minded,  unselfish,  but  intolerant  grandmothers, 
let  me  tell  you  how  to  conciliate  them.  Ask  them  to  visit  you 
here  at  college  for  over  Sunday.  Of  course  have  them  do  all 
the  proper  things,  ''Rose  Tree"  and  Miss  Jordan  and  an  odd- 
even  game,  and  if  you  are  wise,  let  them  hear  Profile  Wood 
lecture  on  "  Comparative  Religion."  When  Sunday  comes,  the 
most  strenuous  day  of  the  week,  begin  the  mad  race  right  after 
breakfast  with  hymns,  and  as  the  last  "Amen"  dies  away, 
hurry  off  to  Bible  class  with  grandmother  panting  at  your  heels. 
There  astonish  her  by  your  extraordinary  wisdom  gathered 
from  somebody's  commentaries  on  the  New  Testament,  and 
before  she  has  quite  recovered  from  her  swift  chase  to  the 
Student's  Building,  make  off  towards  church,  jerking  on  your 
gloves  as  you  go.  After  a  quiet,  thoughtful  hour  and  a  half,  a 
little  walk,  comes  dinner,  followed  by  "The  Rosary"  and  an 
impassioned  rendering  of  Chopin's  "Funeral  March,"  then 
Vespers,  supper  and  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  meeting  in  lightning  suc- 
cession. By  now  poor  grandmother  is  wondering  if  bed-time 
will  over  come,  but  she  is  firmly  convinced  of  the  fact  that 
college  girls  are  not  lacking  in  piety,  and  that  her  dear  but 
flippant  granddaughter  is  at  last  in  the  midst  of  the  highest  and 
best  influence.  Ever  after  she  will  remember  that  arduously 
devotional  day,  and  towards  you  at  least  she  will  change  her 
Sunday  attitude. 


A  BELATED  EXCURSION 


MABEL  GREENWOOD 


Miranda  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  little  drooping  farm- 
house, and  looked  out  upon  the  road.  Though  it  was  still  early 
big  lumber  wagons  and  carryalls  were  driving  briskly  along  on 
their  way  to  town.  Now  and  then  a  wagon  of  cackling  geese 
would  pass  by,  or  one  filled  with  sheep  or  calves,  all  making  as 
much  noise  as  possible. 

The  girl  watched  them  silently  for  a  long  time,  but  the  happi- 
ness of  the  fresh  beautiful  morning  was  not  reflected  in  her 
face.  Suddenly  she  drew  in  her  breath  sharply,  then  her  chin 
seemed  to  grow  a  little  squarer,  and  turning,  she  went  into  the 
house. 

A  shuffling  step  was  heard  on  the  stair,  and  her  father  came 
into  the  room.  Miranda  did  not  look  up  as  he  entered,  but 
busied  herself  with  the  breakfast. 

"Well,  Miranda,  considerable  goin'  by,  ain't  they?"  began 
the  old  man.  "Seems  as  if  the  blamed  things  had  been  rum- 
blin'  along  all  night.  Fine  day  for  the  fair,  ain't  it  ?  I  was 
kind  o'  skeered  last  night  when  I  saw  the  ring  around  the  moon. 
It'd  be  a  shame  to  disappoiot  'em  with  rain,  when  they've  been 
gittin'  ready  for  it  so  long.     Are  you  an'  Jim  goin  ?  " 

"No,"  answered  the  girl  shortly,  adding  with  a  hard  little 
ring  in  her  voice,  "I  guess  Jim  and  me  ain't  goin'  anywhere 
together  any  more." 

The  old  man  looked  up,  a  little  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  said  vaguely.  "  Well,  I  guess  it'll  be  cooler 
here  to  home.  Still,  I  thought  I'd  just  look  in  on  things  a 
minute,  maybe  see  the  pigs,  and  get  a  dish  of  ice  cream."  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  good  old  man  had  never  missed  a  county  fair 
in  his  life,  and  took  in  everything,  from  the  races  to  the  merry- 
go-round.  "Jim's  folks  has  got  a  cousin  or  somethin'  visitin' 
'em,  haven't  they  ? "  he  asked  casually,  the  twinkle  still  in 
his  eye. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  girl,  in  a  little  smothered  tone. 

is 
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"She's  a  right  purty  little  girl,"  continued  the  old  man.  "I 
saw  her  an'  Jim  as  I  went  past  there  yesterday.  They  seemed 
to  be  havin'  a  good  time." 

"Here's  your  coffee,  father,"  said  Miranda  hastily.  "I'm 
goin'  out  a  minute." 

Out  in  the  cool  air  she  breathed  a  little  freer.  Her  father 
had  said  they  seemed  to  be  having  a  good  time,  and  did  she  not 
know  how  pretty  the  cousin  was,  having  seen  her  herself  out 
riding  with  Jim  ?  Her  Jim,  whom  nobody  had  a  right  to 
except  herself.  And  had  she  not  told  Jim,  much  to  his  bewil- 
derment, one  night  soon  after  that  he  needn't  come  any  more, 
and  that  she  had  changed  her  mind  about  going  to  the  fair  ? 
She  recalled  how  he  had  demanded  a  reason,  and  upon  her 
refusing  to  give  one,  had  gone,  without  more  words.  He  looked 
someway  nicer  going  off  than  he  had  coming,  and  now,  she 
reflected,  he  would  be  taking  the  cousin.  She  knew  just  how 
pretty  the  cousin  would  look.  And  what  would  she,  Miranda, 
do  all  that  long  day  with  her  father  and  everyone  at  the  fair  ? 
Tears  of  self-pity  welled  up  in  her  eyes,  and  a  big  lump  grew  in 
her  throat.  It  was  the  harder  to  bear  because  she  knew  she 
had  been  silly  in  acting  as  she  had. 

As  she  stood  on  the  porch  the  gate  clicked  and  a  familiar 
figure  came  up  the  path.  It  was  Jim  !  Hastily  Miranda  blinked 
the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  was  able  to  look  composed  (if  her 
nose  was  a  bit  red),  when  he  reached  the  porch.  She  fastened 
her  gaze  on  the  barn. 

Jim  cleared  his  throat  and  took  a  stand  directly  in  front  of  her. 

"Miranda,"  he  began,  "I  want  to  know,  and  I'm  going  to 
know,  what  this  nonsense  is  about." 

There  was  no  reply.  Miranda's  gaze  now  followed  a  flock  of 
birds  that  circled  across  the  sky. 

"Miranda!"  his  voice  sounded  quite  terrible  now,  "I  ask 
you  once  more,  will  you  go  with  me  to-day,  or  will  you  explain  ?" 

Still  no  answer.  Now  thoroughly  angry  Jim  went  away,  and 
went  suddenly,  the  gate  banging  noisily  behind  him.  The  girl 
left  alone  looked  after  his  retreating  back  a  second  time.  She 
felt  quite  sure  he  would  not  return  again.  He  had  too  much 
pride.  Oh — how  she  hated  that  girl  !  Why  did  she  have 
to  oome  and  spoil  everything  ? 

The  work  went  badly  that  day.  She  started  her  father  off  to 
the  fair,  he  urging  her  to  go  with  him,  happy  as  a  child.     As 
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she  stood  waving  good-bye  to  him  a  carriage  passed.  On  the 
front  seat,  laughing  and  talking  gayly,  was  the  cousin,  with 
Jim  !  She  was  in  white  and  wore  a  big  hat  covered  with 
roses.  She  looked  in  as  they  went  by,  but  Jim  did  not  turn 
his  head. 

Miranda  felt  very  much  alone  after  they  had  passed.  With 
a  sudden  desire  to  do  something  she  decided  to  clean  the  house. 
Scrubbing,  polishing,  sweeping,  she  threw  herself  into  with  all 
her  might.  She  cleaned  as  if  possessed  of  some  demon.  About 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  too  tired  to  do  more,  she  ran  out 
to  the  cool  orchard,  and  there,  under  a  big  tree,  she  sobbed  out 
her  disappointment. 

She  was  too  occupied  with  her  grief  to  notice  when  a 
man  came  into  the  orchard  and  stood  looking  down  at  her. 
His  face  softened  as  he  stood  there,  and  suddenly  he  leaned 
down  and  touched  her  hair. 

"  Dear,"  he  whispered,  "  won't  you  tell  me  what  it  is  ?" 

Miranda  lifted  a  flushed  face  from  the  leaves.  She  knew  this 
time  it  was  no  use  to  try  to  conceal  her  feelings.  Her  dignity 
was  gone. 

"  Wh-where's  your  cousin  ?"  she  stammered. 

Jim  looked  bewildered,  then  a  light  dawned  on  his  face. 

"  I  took  her  to  the  fair,"  he  said,  "  and  came  back.  She  was 
with  her  husband,  anyway.  He  came  to-day,"  he  added  care- 
lessly, without  looking  at  her. 

Miranda's  face  was  growing  rosier.  "Jim,"  she  said,  and 
slipped  her  hand  into  his,  "do  you  think,  if  we  started  now,  we 
could  have  a  little  while  at  the  fair  ?  " 

Jim  caught  her  in  his  arms  with  a  laugh. 

"Maybe,"  he  whispered,  "let's  try." 


MIDDLETON 

HILDEGARDE   HOYT 

It  is  a  funny  little  old  New  England  village,  set  stragglingly 
on  the  top  of  a  long  Berkshire  hill,  a  four  mile  hill,  mind  you, 
up  which  you  would  toil  slowly,  partly  because  of  natural  diffi- 
culty, and  partly  because  of  the  unfolding  view  which  claims 
your  attention  and  gives  you  a  final  burst  of  pleasure  at  the  end. 
At  the  end,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  village — all  in  white,  gleaming 
houses  carefully  arranged  along  a  tree-lined  roadway,  from  the 
church,  which  decorously  turns  its  back  upon  the  view,  to  the 
scattered  farm  houses  in  the  other  direction.  Here  and  there  a 
really  fine  old  home  peeps  out  from  behind  the  trees  rather 
shyly,  as  if  afraid  you  may  wound  its  New  England  sensibili- 
ties, but  the  one  store  of  the  village  lacks  the  modest  reticence 
of  its  older  sisters  and  stands  forth  brazenly,  willingly  display- 
ing all  its  wares  from  alpha  to  omega,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  say,  from  licorice  to  gingham  dresses.  And  yet,  you 
must  be  careful  how  you  speak  of  that  store,  for  probably 
the  fat  woman  behind  the  counter  is  first  cousin  to  the  minis- 
ter who  officiates  in  the  church  opposite,  she  may  even  be 
second  cousin  to  the  inmate  of  the  shyly  retreating  colonial 
house,  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  is  sister  to  the  keeper  of 
"the  White  Hypatica."  For  Middleton,  like  many  another 
New  England  village  is  fully  entitled  to  sing,  "  Blest  be  the  tie 
that  binds  our  hearts  in  family  love."  She  is  inter-related,  inter 
married,  inter-connected  to  the  nth  degree  and  the  fourth  gen- 
eration. 

However,  this  is  only  a  characteristic  shared  in  common  with 

other  New  England  communities,  but  three  characteristics  at 

ill  top  village  distinctive,  remoteness,  view  and 

the  stiff  little  breeze  which  Middleton  air  its  special  cool 

.  and ''the   White  Hypatica"   many  summer  visitors 

from  the  world  below.     The  rem  d  the  view  have  I  not 

already  mentioned  but,  0,  that  breeze  !    How  my  brain  would 

bo  gather  a  bit  of  its  freshness  and  summer  sweetness  and 

transfer  it  to  this  page]    [nstead,  it.  scampers  away  with  my 

thoughts  quite  in  the  same  irresponsible  way  in  which  it  always 

treats  my  hair.  ■ fl 
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If  it  is  hard  to  catch  the  stiff  fresh  breeze,  it  is  still  harder  to 
give  you  any  idea  of  the  quaintness  and  charm  of  that  little  old 
village.  Only  Margeret  Deland,  perhaps,  or  Sara  O.  Jewett 
could  picture  it,  and  its  people,  with  any  justice,  but,  lacking 
Margaret  Deland,  will  you  let  me  try? 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  you  of  "Central/'  the  "widow 
woman/'  fierce  autocrat  of  the  one  village  telephone  line  who 
establishes  careful  censorship  of  all  your  messages,  by  no  means 
permitting  you  to  telephone  unless  the  ultimate  destination  of 
your  would-be  communication  is  quite  compatible  with  her  sense 
of  propriety.  Nor  shall  I  attempt  to  describe  to  you  the  breath- 
less wonders  of  the  annual  cattle  show ;  and  the  "Village  Im- 
provement Society"  I  pass  without  a  comment— but  over  Jane 
Barrows,  poor  little  friendless  out-of-the-world  Jane,  I  am  fain 
to  linger. 

If  Myrtle  Reed  had  only  known  her,  Jane  Barrows  would  no 
longer  be  an  unknown  old  woman  on  a  New  England  hilltop,  but 
the  delicately  rose-tinted  resident  of  a  hundred  odd  pages  of  sen- 
timental fiction  now  in  its  third  edition  and  very  suitable  for 
Christmas  gifts,  bound  in  white  leather  and  printed  in  violet 
.  .  .  but  I  digress.  Remains  it,  that  Jane  is  Jane,  an  unknown 
old  woman  who  lives  with  her  brother  in  one  of  the  distant 
farmhouses,  at  the  end  of  the  village,  furthest  away  from  the 
decorous  church.  The  house  is  old,  with  a  gambrel  roof,  vines 
clambering  over  its  feet  and  a  little  garden  at  its  back,  always 
full  of  vivid  bloom.  The  brother  is  old,  too,  known  in  the 
community  as  a  character,  famed  for  pictorial  profanity  and 
his  post  of  infallible  prophet  at  the  village  store.  Jane,  some- 
way, I  imagine,  resembles  the  garden  more  than  she  does  her 
brother,  and  there  indeed  one  often  sees  her,  a  black-clad  figure, 
moving  about  among  the  flowers. 

That  is  all  for  forty  years  that  the  Middleton  world  has  ever 
seen  of  Jane.  Forty  years  ago  a  young  farmer,  who  for  several 
years  had  been  Jane's  devoted  "steady,"  saw  fit  to  ally  himself 
in  holy  matrimony  with  another  woman,  and  Jane  from  that 
time  on  has  never  left  the  protection  of  the  gambrel-roofed 
house.  But  the  faithless  farmer  has  made  no  sign.  A  common- 
place, red-cheeked  old  man,  interested  in  his  crops  and  his 
children,  he  often  rattles  smugly  by  the  garden  of  the  gambrel- 
roofed  house  in  his  old  farm  wagon,  and  never  turns  to  notice 
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the  garden's  vivid  bloom.     At  the  store  he  greets  Jane's  brother 
jovially  and  listens  assentingly  to  his  prophecies. 

And  Jane— is  she  still  finding  a  kind  of  melancholy  satisfac- 
tion in  being  the  victim  of  blighted  hopes,  is  she  bitterly  resent- 
ful of  a  wasted  life,  is  she  a  personification  of  unbroken  pride, 
or  is  she  just  a  pathetic  little  old  woman,  half-blindly  staying 
behind  bars  which  time  and  early  impulse  raised  ?  After  all,  I 
do  not  know  much  about  Jane. 


HUSH  HONEY 

EDITH   L.   MIDGLEY 

Hush  honey,  w'at  fo'  you  cry  lak  dat 
Don'  you  lak  t'  heah  de  rain  pit  pat, 
And  t'o  see  de  lightnin'  go  flash 
And  t'  heah  de  t'under  go  crash  ? 
Dat  ain't  nothin'  to  be  askeered  for, 
Hit's  just  de  wood-fo'ks  awagin'  war. 
So  hush  'dose  little  cries 
And  close  yo'  drowsy  eyes. 
Yas,  I  know  hit's  cold  and  dark, 
But  don'  you  heah  de  san'man — hark  ! 
He's  comin'  right  clos'  by, 
So,  go  t'  sleep,  now  try. 
Sh  !    He's  waitin'  by  de  do', 
Close  yo'  eyes  tight  once  mo'. 
Now  he's  nearer,  heah  him  croon  ; 
Why,  bless  yo'  heart,  'sleep  so  soon  ! 


FRIENDS'  MEETING 

CYRENA   VAN   SICKLE   MARTIN 

Friends'  meeting  two  hundred  years  ago  !  What  a  vision  of 
calm  and  content  the  phrase  suggests  !  There  comes  a  picture 
of  a  low,  gray  stone  building  with  broad  steps  leading  up  to 
the  porch  which  stretches  across  the  front  of  the  edifice.  Over- 
hanging eaves  impart  an  air  of  brooding  content  and  clinging 
ivy  softens  the  harsher  outlines  of  the  stone. 

Within  the  building,  fancy  portrays  the  preachers  of  the 
meeting  seated  on  the  benches  facing  the  main  part  of  the- 
assembly.  The  men  wear  broad  beavers ;  the  women  are  clad 
in  gray  gowns  with  the  conventional  kerchief  and  bonnet. 

Of  this  faith  were  William  Penn  and  his  associates  who, 
more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago,  founded  the 
city  upon  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  the  city  which  was  then, 
and  still  remains,  the  stronghold  of  their  society  in  America. 
Taunted  in  England  with  the  opprobrious  term  "Quakers," 
they  founded,  in  the  territory  granted  to  their  leader,  a  town 
where  they  found  peace  from  persecution  and  suffering,  where 
they  might  worship  in  their  own  fashion  without  ritual  or 
ceremonial. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  city,  the  thee  and  thou  of  their 
pleasant  speech  held  sway  in  the  city  councils.  They  were  a 
prudent,  keen,  far-sighted  people,  who  based  their  judgments 
upon  past  experience ;  a  sect  to  whom  the  inner  voice  of  con- 
science spoke  of  Law  and  God. 

To-day  those  of  their  faith  are  yielding  to  the  lure  of  other 
religions,  which  lay  more  stress  upon  the  outward  form,  and 
their  places  of  worship  are  fast  vanishing. 

There  is,  however,  one  old  meeting-house  situated  in  the 
heart  of  this  same  city,  which  still  brings  together,  twice  in 
each  week,  a  goodly  number  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  is  in 
a  courtyard  surrounded  by  the  buildings  of  a  large  school.  It 
may  be  viewed  from  the  front  across  a  stretch  of  grass  upon 
which  is  planted  an  upright  sign  setting  forth  the  hours  of 
worship. 

1  » 
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The  meeting-house  itself  is  of  red  brick,  approached  by  low, 
stone  steps  ;  the  doors,  three  in  number,  are  painted  white  and 
the  windows  are  large.  The  whole  produces  a  comfortable, 
strong  and  substantial  effect. 

Slipping  into  the  surrounding  courtyard  through  an  entrance 
at  the  side  of  the  meeting-house,  the  entrance,  a  deep  archway, 
passing  beneath  the  second  story  of  part  of  the  enclosing  school 
building,  the  clamor  of  the  street  is  suddenly  hushed.  Here, 
within  three  minutes  of  the  terminal  of  a  great  railroad  system, 
a  sense  of  quiet  envelopes  the  spirit. 

As  one  enters  the  meeting-house,  a  vestibule  is  first  passed, 
which  gives  access  to  a  large,  square  room  with  a  gallery  around 
three  sides.  The  walls  are  buff-color  ;  the  benches  and  cushions, 
dark  brown.  The  arrangement  of  the  interior  is  the  same  as  in 
those  of  two  centuries  ago. 

In  this  meeting  there  is  to-day  only  one  woman  who  still 
wears  the  traditional  costume  of  her  sect.  The  soft  folds  of  her 
dress  and  the  austerity  of  her  plain  bonnet  do  but  serve  to 
intensify  the  serenity  of  her  face.  Her  expression  is  not  that 
brought  by  a  life  of  repose  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  deeper 
peace  which  comes  after  the  daily  conflict  has  been  fairly  faced 
and  victory  won.     The  men  have  an  air  of  spiritual  ruggedness. 

Nor  is  the  all-pervasive  calm  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  meeting 
broken  by  the  rising  voice  of  the  speaker.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
woman's  high  treble  full  of  quavering  cadences  or  the  deep  bass 
of  a  stern  old  overseer  of  the  meeting. 

Here  the  adherents  of  Elijah  Hix  meet  every  First  and  every 
Fourth  Day  to  worship  in  the  house  once  consecrated  by  the 
presence  of  Lucretia  Mott ;  here  the  peace  "  which  passeth 
understanding"  is  given  to  those  who  will  stop,  in  the  midst  of 
"  life's  storm  and  stress"  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  silence,  and 
from  the  place  men  go  forth  to  labor  and  toil  anew,  strength- 
ened by  the  "still,  small  voice  of  calm." 


THE  COLONEL'S  SON 


DOROTHY   H.    BROWN 


Seated  in  front  of  a  blazing  log  fire,  comfortably  reclining  in 
an  old  plush  rocker,  Colonel  Morse  watched  the  glowing  coals 
sputter  and  dance  on  the  hearth  before  him.  The  fire  casting 
deepening  shadows  over  the  cosy  little  study  bathed  in  Decem- 
ber twilight,  was  the  only  means  of  light  in  the  little  room. 

In  this  manner,  apparently  deep  in  though  t,  with  eyes  par- 
tially closed,  the  Colonel  had  been  seated  for  nearly  an  hour. 
Presently  he  aroused  himself  and  leaning  over  the  hearth  added 
a  new  log  to  the  fire.  As  it  blazed  up,  a  reddish  glow  filled  the 
room  and  lit  up  the  countenance  of  the  old  man.  It  was  a  fine 
old  face,  though  deeply  furrowed  by  lines  and  wrinkles  telling 
of  past  trials,  sorrows,  and  worries  ;  the  eyes,  nevertheless,  had 
lost  none  of  their  merry  twinkle  and  the  mouth  still  curled  itself 
occasionally  into  one  of  those  winning  smiles,  once  known 
throughout  the  United  States  Army  as  that  of  Colonel  Morse. 
One  had  only  to  gaze  on  this  countenance  to  detect  a  soul  at 
peace  with  itself  and  the  world  at  large. 

As  the  sound  of  approaching  sleigh-bells  sounded  out  on  the 
crisp  evening  air,  the  Colonel  rose  quickly  but  before  he  could 
reach  the  door,  two  strong  arms  were  about  him  and  he  was  lost 
in  his  son's  embrace. 

" Dad  !  dear  old  Dad.  Maybe  I'm  not  glad  to  be  home  again. 
Two  years  is  a  long  time  to  be  away  from  the  Boss.  Oh,  I 
forgot,  Dad,  this  a  tent-mate  of  mine,  John  King,  Jack,  my 
father,"  said  young  Morse  proudly  presenting  the  stalwart 
young  fellow  by  his  side. 

"I'm  always  glad  to  meet  my  boys'  friends,  welcome  my  lad, 
always  welcome,"  the  Colonel  answered,  placing  a  fatherly  hand 
on  the  lad's  shoulder. 

Dinner  that  night  was  a  jovial  affair,  as  it  always  was  when 
the  boys  came  home,  and  indeed  it  would  have  been  hard  to  tell 
from  without,  whether  there  were  two  boys  and  a  man  or  three 
boys  seated  at  the  table  that  night. 
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The  evening  passed  very  quickly,  the  boys  told  incidents  in 
their  training,  their  prospects  for  the  future  and  the  Colonel 
gave  thrilling  accounts  of  his  bye-gone  fights. 

In  concluding  an  exciting  account  of  one  battle  the  Colonel 
exclaimed,  "It's  a  great  life,  I  tell  you,  boys,  if  I  had  three 
more  sons  they  should  enter  the  army,"  and  turning  fervently 
to  King  he  said  : 

"  King,  my  boy,  Bob  is  my  last  son  and  my  youngest,  but  I 
would  rather  a  thousand  times  he  died  an  honorable  death,  a 
mere  regular  in  the  army,  than  live  to  a  good  old  age  otherwise 
employed.  Some  people,  no  doubt,  would  call  me  "  hipped," 
narrow  or  crabbed,  but  it  isn't  that.  No,  no,  it  isn't  that.  It's 
in  the  blood,  my  boy,  born  in  me.  My  father  was  a  fighter  and 
his  father  before  him  and  even  now  the  sound  of  a  bugle  sets 
my  blood  tingling  and  I  long  for  active  service,  and  the  noise 
of  the  battle.  I've  seen  two  of  my  boys  become  Lieutenants 
and  Bob  is  going  to  be  the  third.  Aren't  you,  lad?"  the  old 
man  asked  with  fatherly  pride. 

"  Count  on  me,  Dad,"  the  boy  answered  proudly. 

"You  are  very  fortunate,  Colonel,"  said  King  slowly.  "You've 
no  idea  what  an  incentive  it  is  to.have  a  father  that  believes  in 
you." 

"  Where  is  your  home  King  ?"  inquired  the  Colonel. 

"  Well,  most  anywhere.  You  see,  sir,  I  haven't  any  real 
home.  My  father  and  mother  died  while  I  was  still  a  child  and 
I've  blown  about  pretty  much  all  my  life." 

And  so  the  evening  wore  on  until  midnight  when  each  left 
for  his  own  room.  Before  the  two  boys  separated,  King  re- 
marked. 

"Say  Morse,  I  like  your  father.  A  fellow  would  do  almost 
anything  for  a  father  like  that.     Wouldn't  he  ?  " 

Several  years  have  rolled  by  since  that  evening  in  the  Col- 
onel's study.  King  could  recall  every  incident  of  it  now  as  he 
sat  in  the  mess-house  warming  himself  before  the  fire.  Fate  had 
dealt  more  cruelly  with  King  than  with  young  Morse.  Both 
after  finishing  training  had  received  similar  assignments,  but 
Morse's  thoroughness,  alertness  and  ever  cheerful  face  had 
helped  to  make  him  a  favorite  with  men  and  officers.  King, 
however,  was  careless  and  easy  going  and  attributed  his  troubles 
to  his  hard  luck  and  dropped  the  matter  there. 
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Life  at  the  post  contained  little  of  interest  and  time  slipped 
by  rather  slowly,  until  one  day  word  came  that  Troop  F  of  the 

th  U.  S.  Cavalry  was  ordered  out  to  relieve  in  the  siege  of 

S . 


All  was  excitement  at  the  barracks,  each  man  had  his  horse 
and  blankets  to  make  ready  and  before  long  all  were  underway. 

The  siege  was  a  long  and  tiresome  one,  with  little  real  fighting 
save  a  few  skirmishes,  which  demonstrated  the  necessity  of 
being  ready  for  an  attack  at  any  moment. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  second  week  in  camp,  Morse  met  King 
one  day  at  the  door  of  the  latters  tent  and  stopped  for  a  friendly 
chat. 

"Good  heavens,  Bob,  but  you  are  looking  bad/'  exclaimed 
King.     "  Are  you  sick,  Bob  ?" 

"I've  been  feeling  pretty  bad  all  week  but  the  worst  part  of  it 
all  is,  I'm  on  duty." 

"What  you  need  is  sleep.  Turn  in  here  and  I'll  walk  for  you 
tonight." 

After  much  persuasion  Morse  did  so  and  King  went  on  duty 
that  night.  But  morning  found  Morse  even  weaker.  The  next 
night  King  offered  to  go  on  duty  again,  but  Morse  would  not 
hear  of  it,  and  insisted  he  felt  better. 

That  night  was  the  longest  in  Morse's  recollection.  The  mo- 
ments seemed  hours,  the  hours  years.  His  own  voice  rang  in 
his  ears  and  his  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  while  he 
suffered  from  the  heat  and  cold  in  turn.  Treading  the  path 
mechanically  until  utterly  exhausted,  he  sank  against  a  tree  to 
rest,  and  that  was  the  last  he  knew. 

That  night  was  a  long  one  for  King  also.  He  awoke  at  day- 
light, tortured  by  wild  dreams  of  his  friend,  and  hastening  out 
to  look  for  him,  he  found  the  poor  boy  apparently  asleep.  Too 
terrified  to  speak,  he  shook  the  crouched  figure  until  he  awoke 
only  to  go  off  into  a  delirious  raving.  After  putting  Morse  in 
his  own  tent  he  summoned  the  doctor. 

Asleep  !  the  word  echoed  through  King's  ears  like  the  report 
of  a  gun.     Asleep  at  his  post ! 

"  Oh  Bob  !  Bob  ! "  he  cried  out  in  dismay.  "  They  couldn't 
have  seen  him,  no — no — they  couldn't,"  he  whispered  to 
himself,  but  he  knew  nothing  escaped  the  notice  of  the  United 
States  army. 
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About  noon  that  day,  the  report  was  passed  around  that  Bob 
Morse  was  found  asleep  at  his  post  and  was  to  be  shot.  It  came 
like  a  thunderclap. 

''Surely  there  must  be  some  mistake — not  Morse,"  exclaimed 
one  after  the  other. 

Mistake  !  mistake  !  Like  a  flash  King  saw  his  chance.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  was  at  the  lieutenant's  tent  asking  admittance. 

"  Come  in  ! "  called  Lieutenant  White. 

King  entered  and  saluted  and  then  began  quietly  :  "I  heard, 
sir,  that  Morse  is  reported  to  be  guilty  of  sleeping  at  his  post 
last  night."  King  waited  for  some  encouragement,  but  receiv- 
ing none,  went  on:  "Morse  was  sick — I,  sir,  was  serving  for 
Morse  last  night  and  the  night  before." 

"  What,"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant.  "  You  were  on  duty  last 
night  ?  " 

"Yes  sir." 

"Queer — how  came  it  you  called  out  the  name  of  "Morse" 
when  the  guard  came  upon  you  in  the  dark  ?" 

King  was  hardly  ready  for  this  question,  but  answered  shortly, 
"I  had  been  thinking  about  him  all  night,  sir.  He  was  very 
sick." 

"I'm  glad  you  told  me — Fin  sorry,  King.  You  know  the 
penalty.     There  is  no  alternative,"  said  the  lieutenant  coldly. 

"  There  is  no  alternative,"  King  echoed  thoughtfully,  and  he 
knew  what  he  meant  and  what  the  lieutenant  meant. 

Upon  leaving  King  went  straight  to  his  tent,  and  before  long 
received  his  sentence. 

"At  sunrise,"  he  read.  "Ah  yes,  that's  the  time  they  all  go," 
and  then  the  picture  of  an  old  man  sitting  in  front  of  a  log  fire 
came  to  his  mind.  Far,  far  away,  he  could  hear  the  colonel  say, 
"  I'd  rather  a  thousand  times  my  boy  died  an  honorable  death, 
a  regular  in  the  army,"  etc.  Yes,  that  was  it !  An  honorable 
death  ! 

"Well,  so  he  shall,  Colonel,  so  he  shall,"  he  exclaimed  fer- 
vently. 

At  three  o'clock  the  next  morning  Robert  Morse  died  of  pneu- 
monia at  the  Army  Hospital,  and  was  greatly  mourned  by  the 
whole  troop.  At  sunrise  of  that  same  morning  John  King  left 
his  tent  between  two  guards  and  blindfolded  met  his  death  at 
the  hands  of  twenty  trusty  rifles. 
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There  was  nothing  but  praise  for  young  Morse  everywhere. 
The  papers  gave  him  a  whole  column  on  the  first  page  and 
lauded  him  with  the  tributes  of  his  comrades  and  associates. 
On  the  second  page  near  the  bottom  appeared  a  short  paragraph 
about  King. 

Colonel  Morse  in  his  little  study  with  heavy  heart  read  the 
two  accounts.  His  heart  filled  with  fatherly  pride  as  he  read 
his  son's  tributes,  and  sighed  at  the  close  of  the  second  account. 

"Both  were  soldiers.  One  died  a  soldier  and  one  didn't. 
Too  bad.  And  yet,  God  above  knows  who  was  the  better 
soldier.     He  shall  judge,  not  I." 


LONGING 

RUTH  WENDELL  COOPER 

In  life's  perplexing  drama,  fair  or  drear, 
Do  love  and  hope,  fear,  sorrow,  grief  and  hate 
All  play  a  part.    Their  prompter  stern  is  Fate. 

By  mere  events  their  cues  are  given.     For  fear 

Lest  His  own  truest  theme  might  not  appear 
Upon  the  soul's  vast  stage,  the  Author  placed 
Thereon  His  chorus,  Longing,  Greek-like  based 

On  thought  of  Him,  to  make  His  meaning  clear. 

So,  in  this  world's  great  joy  and  greater  pain, 
In  its  triumphant  struggle  or  lost  strife, 
Does  Longing  surge  and  pulsate  in  the  heart. 

But  in  the  world  to  come  we  seek  in  vain 
This  yearning.    High  above  the  depths  of  life, 
Elate,  we  find  God's  self  its  counterpart. 


SKETCHES 
FISHING  DAYS 

RUTH   AGNES   WILSON 

Of  all  the  "Salt  Islands"  that  probably  dot  the  briny  edges 
of  our  coast  line,  our  Salt  Island  must  be  the  saltest,  the 
quaintest,  and  most  of  the  time  the  laziest.  Now  and  then,  to 
be  sure,  some  errant  summer  cottager  will  disturb  its  skirting 
mud-flats  in  search  of  the  elusive  clam,  or  a  sputtering  little 
power-boat  will  nose  cautiously  into  the  shallow  water,  but  in 
general,  the  old  salts  can  sun  their  sea  legs  on  its  crumbling 
wharf  in  unalloyed  peace.  As  golden  summer  ripens  into  au- 
tumn, however,  and  the  long,  mellow  days  grow  chill  toward 
sundown,  a  faint  life  seems  to  awake  and  stir  in  the  drowsy 
pulse  of  the  little  island.  The  old  salts  cast  a  knowing  weather- 
eye  seaward  a  dozen  times  in  an  hour;  the  "Bessie"  and  the 
"  Widow's  Son"  are  calked  and  tarred  anew,  and  clumsy  brown 
fingers  putter  with  a  tangled  maze  of  nets  and  other  mysteries 
known  as  "fishing  tackle."  Expectancy  quivers  in  the  air; 
the  island  is  lazily  alert  like  a  cat  sleeping  with  one  eye  open — 
watching,  waiting  for  the  magic  cry,  "  The  little  blues  are  run- 
ning ! "  As  sure  as  the  turn  of  the  tide  the  welcome  news  will 
come,  brought  perhaps  by  some  fisherman,  who  has  been  trying 
his  luck  at  a  lone  rock  or  reef  far  out  in  the  bay.  As  his  dumpy 
little  catboat  dips  with  slack  sail  past  the  dock,  he  hails  the  old- 
timers  lounging  against  its  gray  timbers  with  a  triumphant 
flourish  of  his  morning's  catch.  The  wet  scales  glisten  blue  in 
the  sunlight.  "The  little  blues  are  runnin' !  "  he  calls.  "I 
got  into  a  big  school  of  'em  oft*  Hen  an'  Chickens  ! " 

At  once  a  little  wave  of  excitement  grows  and  rushes  to  the 
shore  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  surges  up  to  the  top  of 
the  island,  where  its  patriarch,  "Stell"  Robinson,  lives  in  the 

80 
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island's  only  "house" — a  crazy  little  hut,  chained  down  to  the 
rocky  crest,  as  gray  and  battered  as  the  rocks  themselves.  This 
advancing  rush  of  excitement  meets  Stell  half-way — clattering 
down  the  stony  path  he  comes,  reckless  of  his  wooden  leg. 
"  The  snappers  are  runnin',"  call  his  colleagues.  "  Hank  Bush- 
nell  just  caught  ten  of  'em  off  Hen  an'  Chickens  ! " 

"  I  seen  'em  breakin',"  returns  Stell,  brandishing  an  authori- 
tative spy-glass.     "  They's  a  big  school  makin'  in  this  way  ! " 

Luckily  it  is  slack  water,  and  miraculously  soon  a  flock  of 
green  bait-nets,  like  to  ungainly  birds,  appears  in  the  brown 
shallows  that  hem  the  island.  Each  net  is  guided  on  its  clumsy 
way  by  two  men  in  hip-boots,  while  a  small  boy  splashes  attend- 
ance with  a  tin  pail.  Although  the  "little  blue"  is  not  an 
especially  gamy  fish,  he  is  an  epicure.  As  much  care  must  be 
taken  with  the  ordering  of  his  menu  as  with  the  color  and  shape 
of  trout  "flies."  He  will  have  none  of  your  periwinkle  or 
plebeian  clam  ;  the  black  and  wiggly  "mummy  chug"  he  will 
tolerate  ;  but  the  dainty  that  really  tempts  him  is  the  graceful, 
darting,  elusive  minnow. 

Given  a  succulent  minnow,  pinioned  on  howsoever  sharp  a 
hook,  the  giddy  little  bluefish  simply  can't  resist  him.  The  old 
salts  know  this  ;  that  is  why  they  have  better  luck  than  the 
"  city  folks,"  who  soon  come  thronging  over  from  the  mainland 
— for  the  news  has  spread  like  wildfire.  Your  bloodless  city- 
dweller,  who  hasn't  seen  a  live  fish  since  the  days  when  he 
angled  for  bullheads  with  a  worm  and  a  bent  pin,  yields  to  the 
fascination,  age-old  yet  ever  new,  alive  in  the  heart  of  every 
man — the  lure  of  the  fishpole. 

Anon,  the  old  dock  bristles  with  a  forest  of  bamboo.  Some 
sceptics  depart  in  boats  to  cast  their  lines  at  a  distance,  other 
disgruntled  ones,  who  come  late,  seek  out  some  solitary  rock  ; 
but  the  dock  is  most  favored  as  the  happy  fishing  ground.  Its 
position  is  strategic,  Stell  Robinson  could  have  told  you  why. 
It  has  something  to  do  with  "tide-rips"  and  other  matters 
unintelligible  to  a  layman.  And  then,  there  is  such  a  jolly 
sense  of  companionship  among  so  many  rival  fishers,  each  intent 
on  his  own  bobbing  cork,  but  ready  to  chorus  "Ah!"  when 
some  one  lands  two  on  one  line,  or  "  Oh  ! "  when  an  especially 
big  one  gets  away.  The  all-pervading  geniality  thaws  the  old 
sea-dogs  out  of  their  accustomed  gruffness,  and  they  deign  to 
give  the  city  folks — who  are  secretly  squirming  whenever  they 
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bait  a  hook — pointers  on  the  art  of  fishing.  Not  a  prodigious 
amount  of  skill  is  0  fco  lure  these  finny  victims  to  their 

fate  ;  but  if  the  bluefish  !>orty,  he  is  a  savage  little  chap. 

Often  a  dismayed  amateur  finds  that  the  little  "blue"  can  bite 
as  tenaciously  as  the  most  malignant  crab.  Old  Cap'n  Stokes — 
authority  on  all  matters  piscatorial — inevitably  reassures  the 
victim  :  "  No,  them  bites  don't  always  amount  to  much.  Wal, 
my  brother  got  a  bad  bite  once,  and  died  a  week  later  of  lock- 
jaw, but  they  ain't  very  often  so  bad  as  that." 

When  they  are  biting  finely  and  the  catch  is  heavy,  the 
excitement  of  it  draws  all  men  to  their  feet,  and  holds  them 
tense  in  every  nerve  and  muscle.  But  that  is  not  real  fishing. 
The  true  fisherman  knows  no  delight  like  that  of  curling  up  on 
the  warm  side  of  a  cluster  of  gray  old  "spiles,"  legs  dangling 
into  space,  blue  smoke  curls  rising  from  his  trusty  pipe,  while 
his  cork  floats  lazily  on  the  unruffled  water.  His  gaze  rests  in 
unspeakable  content  upon  the  blue  of  sky  and  sea,  and  white 
sails  in  the  offing,  hanging  idle.  With  slow  interest  he  follows 
the  little  breaks  that  ripple  over  the  sea-mirror  like  falling  rain- 
drops, where  myriads  of  tiny  fish  are  feeding,  or  the  broken 
patches,  like  wind-puffs,  which  mark  the  progress  of  the  schools 
of  little  blues.  Now  and  then  the  sparkle  of  a  silver  scale 
betrays  a  hungry  bony-fish,  looking  for  his  dinner,  and  the  sea- 
gulls, screaming  and  circling  overhead,  come  diving  waterward 
on  the  same  quest.  The  water  laps  gently  in  and  out  in  those 
dank  recesses  among  the  weed-hung  piers  below  ;  the  salt  air 
breathes  of  pure  delight. 

The  careless  hours  glide  by,  and  your  fisherman  smokes  out 
his  pipe,  to  refill  it  again  :  deliciously  lazy,  yet  keenly  alive  to 
the  first  quiver  of  his  line  that  speaks  a  tentative  nibble.  'What 
matters  it,  if  bites  come/few  and  far  between  ?  The  mercenary 
desire  to  catch  something  is  not  the  essence  of  true  fishing.  To 
the  devotee  nothing  matters — provided  that  he  is  only  fishing. 

All  joys  must  end,  and  snapper  blues,  like  other  joys,  are 
fleeting.  A  few  weeks  of  delirious  excitement,  and  they  have 
vanished  into  those  unknown  waters  from  whence  they  came. 
Now  the  golden  days  wane  short  and  gray,  and  the  winter 
winds,  howling  out  of  the  north,  send  the  cottagers  shivering 
cityward.  The  old-timers  linger  on  till  the  snow  flies— lone 
leaves  on  a  bleak  autumn  bough.  At  last  Hank  Bushnell 
beaches    his   doughty   little    "  Bouncing    Bet,"   and   stores   all 
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things  snug  for  the  winter  ;  and  Stell  Robinson  boards  up  the 
windows  of  his  shack,  with  the  muttered  prayer  that  she'll  ride 
out  the  winter's  gales  and  "  hang  on  till  next  summer." 

The  last  boat  puts  off  from  the  old  dock,  and  leaves  the  little 
island  to  its  long  winter  loneliness.  Many  a  cold  vigil  it  keeps 
with  the  flying  spray— alone  in  the  midst  of  a  gray  sea.  But  if 
an  island  could  dream,  surely,  deep  in  its  heart  of  rock  would 
stir  dreamings  of.  genial  days  to  come,  when  returning  summer 
shall  lure  back  the  fisherman  and  his  rod,  and  the  gray  old 
wharf  shall  awake  at  the  magic  cry,  "  The  little  blues  are 
running ! " 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  POPPIES 

HARRIET  A.   SCHOLERMANN 

Among  the  wrecks  of  lives  along  the  way 
Two  wayward  wand'rers  walk  the  road  of  Life, 

That  winding  road  of  shadows,  strange  and  gray, 
Toward  their  goal,  the  end  of  toil  and  strife. 

Together  now  they  mock  the  storms  that  beat, 
While  others,  lonely,  lose  their  hope,  and  fall, 

They  little  heed  the  bruised,  stumbling  feet ; 
They  are  together  ;  in  that  thought  lies  all. 

At  once,  in  mist  and  darkness  all  is  tears, 
The  Angel  Gray  with  his  unfathomed  eyes 

Approaches  slow,  dispelling  all  their  fears, 
And  drops  white  nodding  poppies  from  the  skies. 

But  soon,  in  darkness  one  fares  forth  alone, 

Alone  to  face  the  struggle  ever  near ; 
To  toil  with  Sorrow  in  that  vast  Unknown, 

To  wonder,  and  to  wait  each  coming  year. 

Sweet  Memory  drifts  from  out  the  shadows  deep, 
"  Love  fears  not  Death,"  his  message  soft  he  brings 

From  the  blest  realms  of  sweet,  eternal  sleep, 
Where  hearts  hear  not  the  sound  of  Sorrow's  wings. 

How  many  dangers  in  these  roads  that  wind — 
Old  feet  are  weary,  steeper  grows  the  way, 

The  Angel  Gray  appears  ;  his  face  is  kind, 
And  in  his  hand  the  nodding  poppies  sway. 

He  takes  the  wand'rer's  trembling  hand,  and  all 
The  path  is  clear,  the  end  no  more  unknown, 

On  tired  eyes  the  silken  petals  fall ; 
The  roads  have  met ;  the  poppies  claim  their  own. 


THREE  NODDING  PLUMES 

LOUISE    ELDER 

li  was  Saturday  night.  The  usual  trail  of  tired  Saturday 
uppers  hurried  along  the  streets,  women  with  string 
bulging  with  knobby  packages,  greasy  packages,  and  pack- 
ages with  the  green  tops  of  celery  or  dejected  looking  rhubarb 
leaves  protruding  from  the  ends;  women  dragging  tired  chil- 
dren with  bags  of  candy  and  dirty  faces  ;  strong  minded  women 
followed  by  meek-looking  men  with  market  baskets  or  baby  car- 
riages ;  strong  minded  men  by  themselves  ;  giggly  shop  girls 
with  indiscreet  eyes  and  unnaturally  pink  cheeks,  and  lounging 
men  who  stood  in  groups  on  the  corners  of  the  streets,  willing 
targets  for  the  previously  mentioned  eyes.  Over  it  all,  under  it 
all,  around  it  all,  sounded  the  voice  of  the  great  city,  goading 
some  with  the  lash  of  the  slave  driver,  singing  to  others  with  the 
lure  of  the  siren. 

Around  the  great  show  window  of  Rosenbaum's  Emporium 
the  crowd  was  dense  and  mildly  excited.  Over  their  heads  a 
mammoth  sign,  blazened  with  much  electricity  the  fact  that  the 
after  Christmas  clearance  sale  was  on.  "  Everything  in  the 
store  to  be  sacrificed  at  Unbelievable  Prices.,,  In  proof  of  this 
statement  many  marvelous  bargains  were  displayed  in  the  win- 
dows, whose  ridiculously  low  red-ink  prices  made  the  crowd  gasp 
with  astonishment. 

Katie    Malone,    dragging    her   weary   feet    homeward    from 

Kresge's  Five  and  Ten,  where  she  had  been  standing  behind  the 

candy  counter  since  seven  in  the  morning,  was  caught  in  the 

undertow  of  excitement  and  being  expert  in  dodges  of  all  kinds, 

soon  found  herself  in  the  inner  circle  of  the  crowd  with  her  nose 

pressed  against  the  glass  of  the  window.     At  first  the  brilliancy 

of  the  many  lights,  still  decorated  with  the  red  and  green  skirts 

which  they  had  worn  in  honor  of  the  Christmas  season,  dazzled 

her  eyes  so  that  she  saw  nothing,  but  little  by  little  something 

m  to  emerge  from  the  haze;  at  first  only  queer  looking 

splotches  of  color,  then  clearer  and  clearer  as  her  eyes  adjusted 

themselves;   till  at  last  she  stood  gasping  in  awed  admiration 

re  a  very  Btiff  lady  whose  eyelashes  swept  her  pink  cheeks 

So 
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coyly  and  who  was  dressed — Oh  well,  the  dress  is  immaterial, — 
it  was  the  hat  on  which  Katie's  adoring  eyes  were  fixed — and 
what  a  hat  it  was  !  As  her  gaze  fell  on  it  she  realized  for  the 
first  time  clearly  that  this  was  what  she  had  been  wanting  all  the 
two  and  thirty  years  of  her  life.  It  was  white,  white  and  fluffy, 
and  extended  far  behind  the  shoulders  of  her  of  the  waxen 
smile,  and,  O  crowning  beauty,  over  its  upturned  brim  nodded 
three  curly  plumes,  bewitching,  enticing,  alluring,  one  blue,  one 
pink  and  one  yellow. 

She  stood  as  if  glued  to  the  spot,  forgetful  of  such  incidents 
as  supper,  forgetful  of  the  swift  flight  of  time,  till,  in  the  back- 
ward and  forward  surging  of  the  crowd  she  was  suddenly 
shoved  from  her  point  of  vantage  and  in  a  moment  her  place 
was  taken  by  a  large  red  faced  woman  with  her  calculating  eye 
fixed  on  underwear  and  children's  hose.  Then,  and  then  only, 
Katie  realized  that  the  sharp  blasts  of  wind  were  penetrating 
the  thin  places  of  her  last  winter's  suit — that  she  was  tired  and 
hungry.  She  shivered  and  pulled  her  coat  collar  more  closely 
across  her  hollow  chest,  then  drearily,  yet  in  a  kind  of  a  daze, 
boarded  a  car,  hung  onto  a  strap  for  what  seemed  to  be  eons  and 
eons  of  time,  climbed  four  interminable  flights  of  stairs,  and  at 
last  reached  the  little  room  she  had  called  home  for  ten  long 
years,  ever  since  she  had  come  from  the  little  country  town 
where  she  was  born,  to  make  her  fortune  in  the  unknown  city. 
She  threw  herself  on  the  bed  too  tired  to  think  of  anything  but 
the  fact  that  she  must  have  that  hat,  too  dazed  to  reason  how 
or  wherefore. 

By  the  flickering  yellowness  of  her  lamp  the  next  morning, 
she  looked  at  the  situation  with  a  saner,  quieter  view,  but  yet  not 
with  any  idea  of  giving  up  the  hat.  By  the  dim  eerie  light  she 
gazed  at  herself  in  the  cheap,  cracked  mirror  and  wondered  at 
her  audacity  in  even  wishing  for  a  hat  like  that.  She  examined 
critically  and  bitterly  the  face  that  looked  back  at  her  ;  drab 
hair  pulled  back  so  tightly  that  the  corners  of  her  eyes  were 
drawn  up  ;  faded,  watery  blue  eyes,  eyes  in  which  hope  seemed 
dead  ;  thin  colorless  lips,  and  a  waistline  that  went  up  in  front 
and  down  in  back.  She  sighed  ;  with  all  her  imagination  she 
could  not  picture  that  hat  on  her  head.  Perhaps— she  pulled  out 
the  two  hairpins  which  held  up  the  tight  wad  at  her  neck,  and  let 
her  hair  fall  over  her  shoulders. 

She  came  into  Kresge's  that  morning  ten  minntes  late,  breath- 
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less,  with  a  sparkle  in  her  eyes  and  a  little  bit  of  red  on  each 
sallow  cheek.  She  took  the  sharp  reprimand  of  the  head  of  the 
department  with  perfect  unconcern,  and  felt  rather  than  saw 
the  many  curious  glances  that  were  cast  upon  her  as  she  passed 
down  the  aisle  to  her  place  behind  the  candy  counter. 

It  had  been  impossible,  to  be  sure,  to  produce  with  her  scanty 
looks  such  an  affect  as  one  sees  in  Madame  Ryan's  show  win- 
dow, but  then  one  can  really  do  wonders  with  a  curling  iron  and 
a  few  rats  judiciously  placed.  At  any  rate  the  effect  was  quite 
different  and  considerably  less  trying  to  observers. 

She  tried  to  look  unconscious  as  she  took  her  usual  place  but 
failed  utterly,  having  never  had  much  practice  or  much  need  of 
it  before.  Allie  Jones  at  the  notion  counter  and  Maggie  Mul- 
doon  at  the  lace  counter  looked  at  each  other  and  laughed.  It 
was  that  nice,  teasing,  meaning  sort  of  a  laugh,  the  laugh  that 
means  envy  but  sounds  like  ridicule.  She  could  feel  the  slow 
flush  that  came  into  her  pale  cheeks  as  they  laughed,  and  she 
flushed  still  deeper  as  she  realized  with  a  happy  thrill  of  joy 
that  she  was  doing  exactly  the  proper  thing.  They  always 
blushed. 

The  morning  went  by  in  a  haze.  At  the  short  noon  hour, 
when  she  was  just  beginning  to  come  back  to  earth  she  heard  in 
an  awed  whisper  behind  her  "  Say,  yuh  dont  s'pose  Katie's  got  a 
beau !  "  And  in  the  suddenness  of  this  unexpected  development 
she  quite  forgot  to  blush.  Well,  why  not  ?  A  beau  !  And  all 
through  the  long  afternoon  she  wandered  through  the  land  of 
dreams  and  visions  which  that  one  magical  word  had  opened  to 
her.  No  more  Kresge's  Five  and  Ten,  no  more  weary  stairs  to 
climb,  no  more  .  .  .  and  on,  and  on,  and  on.  All  the  while 
mechanically  handing  out  little  striped  bags  of  licorice  and  gum 
drops  and  peppermint  sticks  and  dropping  nickels  and  pennies 
into  the  cash  drawer. 

At  six  she  flew  with  trembling  haste  to  Rosenbaum's.  What 
if  it  were  gone,  what  if  somebody  else  had  taken  her  hat? 
Ev(  rybody  would  want  it  the  minute  they  saw  it,  it  would  be 
gone.  But  no  it  was  still  there,  nodding  and  beckoning,  with 
the  big  red  ticket  that  said  "A  wonderful  bargain  at  nine  dol- 
lars." She  would  save  and  save  and  it  wouldn't  take  long  to 
pay  for  it ;  she  could  go  to  a  cheaper  place  for  lunch  and  get 
up  an  hour  earlier  so  that  she  could  walk  down  town  in  the 
morning.  What  a  joy  it  would  be  to  scrimp  and  save  with  that 
hat  in  her  possession. 
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No,  she  didn't  want  to  try  it  on.  Yes,  she  would  have  it 
charged.  Exchange  it  ?  the  very  idea  was  appalling.  Her 
hand  trembling  with  excitement  she  grasped  the  huge  box  and 
walked  cheerfully  all  the  way  home  with  it.  The  car  was  so 
crowded  that  the  bare  possibility  of  getting  it  crushed  was 
enough  to  make  her  walk  twice  the  distance. 

She  tried  it  on  before  the  bleary  old  mirror.  It  was  wonderful 
what  a  difference  a  hat  could  make.  She  thought  of  the  whisper 
behind  her  at  lunch  and  blushed  again  and  smiled  defiantly  at 
herself  in  the  glass.  "  Why  not?"  she  whispered  to  herself, 
"Why  not  ?"  After  all  she  was  only  thirty-two.  She  started 
to  put  it  away  in  the  beautiful,  big  gray  box  with  the  rustling 
paper  lining,  then  suddenly  she  thought  of  Agnes.  Agnes  must 
see  it  no  matter  how  late  it  was.  So  she  laid  it  back  again  on 
the  dingy  patch  work  quilt  and  ran  down  the  narrow  dark  stairs 
to  the  rooms  below.  She  opened  the  door  unceremoniously,  then 
stopped.  All  thoughts  of  her  mission  fled  from  her  mind  as  she 
looked  at  Agnes.  For  Agnes  was  eighteen  and  pretty  and  full 
of  the  joy  of  living,  most  of  the  time,  but  now  she  stood  staring 
miserably  out  of  the  window,  her  shoulders  shaking  and  the 
great  hot  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks.  A  man  sat  opposite 
her,  his  large  red,  calloused  hands  hanging  helplessly  between 
his  knees. 

"  Yuh  know  how  set  pop  is,  Jim,"  Agnes  was  saying.  Yes, 
Jim  did  know,  he  knew  from  bitter  experience  ;  and  he  knew 
that  if  "  pop  "  had  said  once  that  Agnes  couldn't  keep  any  more 
out  of  her  wages,  he  meant  it ;  and  he  knew  that  when  Agnes 
said  she  wouldn't  be  married  in  the  hat  she  had  worn  for  three 
summers,  she  meant  it ;  and  he  knew  that  his  slender  savings 
would  barely  suffice  to  carry  them  through  the  one-day  outing 
at  Coney  Island  which  they  had  been  planning  for  so  many 
weeks  ;  and — and — his  thoughts  seemed  to  go  round  and  round 
in  a  circle,  in  a  dizzy,  hopeless  sort  of  circle. 

'N' — V— "  sobbed  Agnes,  "  we  were  goin'  to  get  married  to- 


a  y 


Jim  looked  at  Katie  appealingly,  and  Katie  looked  at  Jim, 
and  Agnes  sobbed  on  with  all  the  abandon  of  eighteen  years. 

"  'N'  my  suit's  all  bought,  'n'  Jim's  mother  was  goin'  to  let  us 
live  with  her,"  she  whispered,  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  her 
heaped-up  sorrows. 

3  33 
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And  still  Jim  appealed  to  Katie  with  his  eyes.  She  turned 
quickly  and  left  the  room.  Running  up  the  stairs  she  seized 
the  hat  with  rough  and  tumultuous  haste,  and  in  another 
moment  was  thrusting  it  into  the  arms  of  the  dazed  girl. 

"Take  it,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  was  harsh  and  queerly 
strained,  "take  it.     What  use  have  I  got  for  a  thing  like  that?" 

Up-stairs  again  in  her  little  room,  life  had  suddenly  become 
again  colorless  and  dull.  It  seemed  very,  very  long  ago,  the 
time  when  that  fluffy  white  hat  with  the  three  nodding  plumes 
had  glorified  the  narrow,  dark  room  and  the  narrow,  dark  life. 

Down-stairs  Agnes  was  laughing,  a  foolish,  happy  little  laugh, 
and  Jim's  arm  was  close  around  her.  The  white  fluffy  hat  with 
the  three  nodding  plumes  lay  on  her  la}). 

''What  d'yuh  suppose  ever  struck  her  to  get  a  hat  like  this  t" 
said  Agnes,  after  a  long  time. 

"  Gosh,  Jd'know,"  said  Jim. 


TWO  LITTLE  TULIPS 

LOUISA  SPEAJt 

Two  little  tulips  bright  and  gay 
Grew  in  a  garden,  so  they  say. 
One  was  white,  and  the  other  was  red- 
Prettiest  flowers  in  the  whole  flower-bed. 
The  red  one  breathed  in  the  white  ones  ear, 
"  Do  you  know  what  tulips  were  made  for  dear?  " 
The  white  one  breathed  in  the  red  ones  ear, 
11  Why  really  I  don't,  but  Fd  like  to  hear.'1 
Then  the  red  one  whispered,  "Well  it's  just  this." 
And  gave  her  a  swe  t  little  tulip  kiss, 


SANDRO:  "HIS  ROOK" 

MARGARET  BURT 

The  gray  afternoon  closed  in  darkly  on  the  streets  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  At  his  best,  the  sun  could  only  squeeze 
watery  rays  of  light  down  between  the  tall  buildings.  But  it 
made  little  difference.  There  were  always  people  speeding  on 
and  on  with  whirr  and  buzz,  rattle  and  clang.  Sandro  had  sold 
all  his  papers  and  this  made  him  happy. 

A  few  months  ago  his  father  and  mother  had  brought  him 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters  from  Italy.  "  Sandro  must  go  to 
school,"  the  men  had  told  his  father.  "  He  must  go  to  school 
until  he  is  fourteen — then  he  can  work." 

His  father  had  felt  sorry.  There  were  four  little  ones  younger 
than  Sandro  and  his  father  was  very  poor.  They  had  at  last 
found  two  little  rooms  to  live  in.  But  there  was  little  blue  sky 
to  look  at  —  only  the  dusty  streets.  Sandro  felt  unhappy — 
"  America  is  a  strange,  ugly  place,"  he  would  think,  his  brown 
eyes  wistful,  "  not  beautiful  like  Italy." 

Out  into  the  big  ugly  streets  he  had  to  go  after  school  and 
sell  papers.  He  was  afraid  at  first.  The  people  went  so  fast 
and  looked  so  cross,  he  couldn't  stop  them.  He  didn't  sell  his 
papers.  His  father  was  angry  and  sometimes  his  mother  cried. 
He  determined  to  try  harder  and  now  he  didn't  mind  calling  out 
and  jumping  up  as  the  other  boys  did — at  least,  he  didn't  mind 
so  much  when  he  saw  some  one  with  almost  a  smile  on  his  face. 
And  when  he  emptied  his  pennies  into  his  father's  and  mother's 
hands  they  were  so  glad.  His  mother  called  him  a  big  boy  now 
and  she  gave  him  a  bright  colored  scarf  to  wear  about  his  neck. 
This  had  made  him  happy,  for  it  seemed  like  Italy,  beautiful, 
like  flowers. 

Sandro  liked  to  go  to  school.  The  teacher  was  pretty  and 
very  nice  to  him.  She  told  the  children  stories  and  these  he  liked 
the  best  of  all  the  things  in  school.  There  was  some  one  else 
who  was  nice  to  him,  too— an  old  gentleman  who  bought  papers 
and,  once  in  a  while,  gave  him  a  shining  penny  for  his  own. 
He  had  ten  of  them  now  tied  up  in  his  pocket.  That  was  a 
good  many  to  have  all  one's  own  to  do  just  what  one  wanted 
with!  36 
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This  afternoon  he  had  sold  all  his  papers  early.  Down  through 
the  crowds  he  wriggled  and  turned  off  on  a  little  side  street. 
Cut  through  this  street,  turn  two  or  three  times  down  toward 
the  east  and  you  would  come  to  the  Italian  quarters.  The 
houses  were  dingy  and  crowded.  But  you  would  know  that 
they  were  the  Italian  quarters  from  the  brown  eyes  of  the  chil- 
dren playing  in  the  dirt,  and  the  bright  ribbons,  dirty,  ragged 
maybe,  but  bright,  caught  here  and  there  on  a  woman  or  a  child. 

But  on  the  side  street  Sandro  suddenly  stopped.  He  was  be- 
fore a  book  store,  in  front  of  which  was  a  stand  filled  with 
books  and  bearing  the  sign,  "Your  choice,  ten  cents!"  He 
thrilled.  Books,  and  only  ten  cents  !  His  teacher  had  said  that 
the  stories  she  told  them  were  in  books  and  that  they,  if  they 
chose,  some  day  could  read  them.  He  loved  the  stories.  There 
were  always  flowers  and  beautiful  things  in  them.  The  people 
were  happy,  too.  He  had  thought  that  stories  were  so  nice  that 
they  must  cost  much  money— far  too  much  for  him  to  have  one. 

And  now,  he  quivered  at  the  thought.  Perhaps  he  could  have 
one.  All  those  wonderful  things  would  be  his.  Every  night  he 
would  have  his  stories,  and  the  children— he  could  tell  the  stories 
to  them,  too.  His  brown  hands  went  down  into  his  pockets. 
He  could  feel  his  ten  pennies  and  he  went  nearer  the  stand. 
Then  on  tip-toes  he  looked  at  the  treasures.  They  were  very 
dark  and  dusty  and  some  of  them  were  ragged,  but  he  looked 
very  carefully.  Yes,  there  was  one  with  a  bright  cover.  Surely 
there  would  be  wonderful  stories  in  that  book.  That  was  the 
one  that  he  would  have. 

One  of  the  clerks  in  Taylor's  Bookstore  was  a  trifle  startled 
when  a  little  boy  in  a  ragged  jacket  and  ragged  trousers  pointed 
at  "Didactics  of  the  Assyrians,"  by  Joseph  Liddell,  D.  D.,  and 
begged  to  buy  it.  Yet  the  little  boy  looked  very  earnest,  as 
from  the  depths  of  his  pocket  he  pulled  out  a  handkerchief,  un- 
tied it  and  put  into  the  clerk's  hand  ten  shining  pennies.  Then 
he  thanked  the  clerk,  clasped  the  book  joyfully  and  in  a  twink- 
ling was  gone,  racing  down  the  grimy  street. 

There  was  a  red  band  on  the  book  and  Sandro  liked  it.  It 
seemed  like  a  sign  to  him — a  sign  of  beautiful  things  within  the 
covers.  He  ran  fast,  but  just  before  he  reached  home  he 
stopped,  unfastened  his  jacket  and  slipped  the  book  inside.  By 
and  by,  perhaps,  he  would  show  his  treasure,  but  not  at  first. 
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At  home  they  acted  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  His 
mother  was  getting  supper.  She  had  been  washing.  The 
clothes  baskets  stood  there.  The  children  were  playing  on  the 
floor.  There  was  steam  in  the  kitchen.  It  made  it  seem  gray, 
like  out  of  doors. 

His  mother's  face  softened  as  he  came  stamping  in,  his  cheeks 
red  from  running  and  his  brown  eyes  happy.  She  turned  from 
the  kettle  on  the  stove.     "  Sold  out  ?"  she  asked  briefly. 

He  nodded.  The  children  gathered  about  him  noisily,  but  he 
pushed  them  aside  manfully,  and  went  into  the  other  room. 
Under  a  mattress  in  the  corner  he  put  the  book  carefully.  He 
would  keep  it  there  until  the  children  went  to  bed  and,  when 
his  father  fell  asleep  and  his  mother  was  working  on  her  lace, 
he  would  get  it  and  then — 

He  dashed  out.  He  would  be  good  to  the  children  for  the 
world  was  kind  to  him. 

"  Come  on  kids,"  he  shouted,  "  We'll  go  sailing.  Big  ship 
ready  to  sail  to  Italy."  The  children  seemed  to  know  the  game. 
In  a  corner  of  the  room  the  ship  started,  while  their  mother  cut 
bread  for  supper. 

At  last  the  time  came.  The  children  had  been  slower  than 
usual  in  getting  to  bed.  He  had  tried  to  bribe  them  off,  prom- 
ising them  something  nice  for  the  next  day — that  was  the  book. 

His  father  had  sunk  into  a  tired  sleep  by  the  stove.  His 
mother  leaned  over  her  work  on  the  table.  The  lamp  was 
smoky  and  dim,  and'she  brought  her  lace  close  to  her  eyes, 
anxiously,  for  a  yard  finished  meant  so  much  bread. 

Sandro  crept  into  the  bed-room,  slipped  the  book  out  and 
brought  it  into  the  light.  His  mother  hardly  looked  up,  He 
opened  it.  He  hurried  over  the  leaves.  Then  his  lip  began  to 
quiver  and  he  choked  a  little.  WI137,  he  couldn't  read  it  at  all. 
Those  wonderful  things  there  and  he  couldn't  have  them.  It 
was  the  same  as  if  the  book  weren't  his.  He  held  on  tight  to  the 
table  or  his  head  would  have  gone  down  on  it.  He  couldn't 
read  his  own  book.  Hopelessly  he  turned  the  leaves — hurt  and 
disappointed. 

Then  he  happened  to  glance  on  the  title  page.  In  a  fine 
handwriting  something  was  written.  He  slowly  spelt  it  out. 
He  had  it— it  was  "  Spring"  and  then  some  figures,  1868.  He 
didn't  know  what  the  figures  meant,  but  Spring — yes,  that  told 
him  what  was  in  the  book.     That  meant  blue  skies  and  flowers, 
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baskets  of  flowers  and  nosegays  for  children.  Like  a  flash  he 
knew  that  he  could  tell  what  was  in  the  book. 

He  turned  to  the  first  page.  Yes,  he  knew  what  was  there. 
'Twas  about  the  little  prince  in  Florence.  He  was  in  his  garden. 
There  were  fountains  and  birds  there  and  seats  under  big  green 
trees.  He  was  going  to  have  a  party  and  he  opened  the  gates 
and  called  all  the  poor  children  in  the  street  to  come  to  his 
party,  to  come  into  that  wonderful  place  within  the  big  walls. 
There  were  games  there  and  the  children  put  their  hands  into 
the  cool  water  and  felt  it  sprinkle  and  tumble  down.  Beautiful 
ladies  in  soft  silks  came  and  smiled  at  them.  There  were  little 
cakes  to  eat  and  fruits  to  take  home.  They,  Sandro  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  were  there  and  they  took  their  fruit  home 
to  their  mother.     She  had  laughed  happily  as  she  used  to  laugh. 

It  was  all  so  wonderful.  He  drew  a  long  breath.  And  that 
was  only  the  first  page  and  there  were  many  pages  in  the  book. 
He  was  glad  that  he  had  found  the  way  to  read  it. 

"  Oh,"  he  cried  aloud  in  rapture. 

His  mother  lifted  her  tired  face.     She  spoke  shortly,  "What  ?" 

The  boy  answered  in  a  flood  of  Italian,  his  eyes  glowing. 
"This  book  is  mine.  Teacher  told  me  what  is  in  books  and  I 
have  found  it.  I  bought  this  book.  'Tis  mine.  At  night,  if 
you  like,  I  will  read  to  you  and  I  will  tell  the  children.  'Tis 
about  Italy  and  spring  in  this  book." 

The  woman  only  half  understood.  But  she  put  her  hand 
half-caressingly  on  the  warm,  pulsing  hand  of  the  little  boy. 
She  knew  that  he  was  happy,  and  that  made  her  glad. 


THE  YARN  O'  THE  ANGELINE 
As  told  to  Percival  Feter$t  aged  eight 

HESTER   A.    HOPKINS 

Hand  me  my  bag  o'  baccy,  then. 

And  draw  up  yonr  cheer  an'  set, 
And  I'll  tell  yon  one  of  the  very  best  yarns 

I  ever  haw  told  you  yet. 

It  happened  some  forty  years  ago, 

In  the  winter  <>'  '69, 
When  I  went  and  signed  B  three-year  v'\  -. 

In  the  schooner  Angelina. 
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She  was  the  tidiest  bit  of  a  ship 

'Twixt  Portsmouth  an'  the  Horn, 
Bnt  the  Captain,  he  was  the  biggest  fool 

('Cept  me)  that's  ever  been  born. 

I  was  a  fool  to  take  that  v'y'ge, 

An'  I  was  a  fool  for  to  sign 
With  a  cap'n  sech  as  the  one  on  board 

O'  the  schooner  Angeline. 

Well,  all  that  winter  we  forged  ahead 

By  Greenland  and  Cape  Jo, 
And  from  first  to  last,  we  never  went  fast, 

But  frequent'  turrible  slow. 

The  mate  was  a  man  o'  fine  good  sense, 

An'  he  knew  white  from  black, 
So  because  o'  the  ice  he  gave  advice, 

81  I  think  we'd  best  put  back." 

That  settles  the  Cap'n  then  an'  there 

For  to  keep  right  out  to  sea. 
An'  he  says  to  the  mate  "  That  sounds  first-rate, 

But  this  ship  belongs  to  me/" 

And  he  stamps  with  his  foot  on  the  deck,  an'  swears 

That  the  ship  sha'n't  go  about, 
An'  the  ice  jams  in  where  the  sea  has  been 

Twell  there  ain't  but  one  way  out. 

Then  the  water  looks  sort  er  "  I  told  you  so," 

And  the  Cap'n  turns  dark  red, 
And  he  looks  at  the  jam  an'  mutters  "  Damn  !  " 

Then  yells  "  Keep  straight  ahead  ! " 

So  we  steers  along  that  nafrowish  way 

That's  the  wust  I've  ever  seen, 
Twell  two  big  lumps  o'  the  ice  just  humps 

An'  ketches  us  there  between. 

And  there  we  is  an'  there  we  stay. 

An'  we  can't  go  back  nor  fore, 
And  the  Cap'n  cussed  twell  I  thought  he'd  bust 

Or  never  could  cuss  no  more. 

An'  there  we  stuck  an'  couldn't  get  out, 

An'  we  might  'a'  been  stickin'  there  still 
Or  fallen  ez  shares  t'  the  polar  bears 

Except  for  the  bo's'n,  Bill. 
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Bill  was  a  most  remarkable  man 

As  ever  you'd  chance  to  see, 
An'  we  might,  as  I  say,  be  there  to-day, 

Excep'  for  his  bright  idee. 

11  Cap'n,"  says  he,  "  I'm  tellin'  you  straight, 

If  I  ain't  I  hopes  to  die, 
But  the  thought  I've  struck  will  bring  us  luck, 

Will  you  give  me  leave  to  try  ?  " 

Well,  the  Cap'n  starts  for  to  answer  "  No," 

But  that  word  ain't  never  said, 
I  looks  at  the  ice  an'  don't  think  twice. 

But  whacks  him  over  the  head. 

So  the  Cap'n  bein'  neatly  fixed 
(No,  sonny,  there's  some,  I  guess, 

That  you  just  can't  kill),  we  turns  to  Bill, 
An'  all  on  us  hollers  "  Yes  ! " 

"  The  big  ship's  whistle  I  want,"  sez'e, 

"An'  I'll  get  you  all  afloat," 
Then  he  turns  to  me,  an'  'e  sez,  sez'e, 

"Now  blow  me  a  good  clear  note." 

An'  there  was  that  in  the  words  he  spoke 

Beseechin'  me  hard  an'  fast, 
It  was  that  intense — tho'  it  lacked  in  sense — 

That  I  up  an'  done  wot  'e  ast. 

"Now  higher,"  'e  says,  an'  he  cocked  his  head 
Like  a  Dutchman  playin'  a  fiddle  ; 

"  Now  lower  a  bit — no — that's  not  it, 
Now  higher,  but  only  a  liddle. 

"  Now  just  a  shade  up  higher  than  that 

An'  you'll  be  exac'ly  right," 
An'  I  struck  that  key  as  he  show'd  it  me, 

An'  I  blew  with  all  my  might. 

Crack  !  goes  the  ice  in  a  thousan'  chunks, 

An'  the  ship  glides  out  of  it, 
You  could  hear  the  sound  for  miles  around, 

For  the  key-note  had  been  hit. 

An'  that  was  the  way  Bill  saved  the  day 

In  the  winter  o'  'CD, 
An'  me  an'  the  crew  an'  the  Cap'n  too 

O'  the  good  ship  Angeline. 


ABOUT    COLLEGE 


ADVICE 

MARGARET  L.   PLUMLEY 

They  told  me  when  a  freshman 
That  I  must  be  discreet 

In  making  friends  or  walking 
With  everyone  I'd  meet. 


They  told  me  to  be  careful 
In  choosing  senior  friends, 

And  always  to  be  nice  to  those 
Who'd  favor  social  ends. 


They  told  me  not  to  stroll  along 

Or  shop  quite  by  myself, 
Or  else  the  girls  would  dub  me  queer, 

And  put  me  on  the  shelf. 


They  told  me  not  to  study, 

At  least  not  very  much, 
Or  else  I  might  be  thought  a  grind, 

"  'Tis  sad  to  be  called  such." 


They  told  me  things  unnumbered 

To  do  or  leave  undone, 
But  now  that  I'm  a  soph'more, 

I  can't  remember  one. 
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CHOOSING  A  ROOM-MATE 

HAZEL   G.    DEYO 

Do  you  know  that  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  do  at  col- 
lege is  to  choose  a  room-mate  ?  It  isn't  so  hard  when  you  come 
up  a  freshman  and  simply  room  with  a  girl  already  picked  out 
for  you,  but  this  choosing  a  room-mate  is  awful. 

I  thought  I'd  love  to  room  with  Betty.  Betty  is  blonde  and 
altogether  adorable  and  our  tastes  are  so  similar.  For  instance, 
we  both  love  shaded  lights  and  Kipling.  It's  so  convenient  to 
have  a  room-mate  who  likes  shaded  lights.  Most  of  them  like 
these  glaring  lights  that  show  absolutely  every  defect  in  the  room ; 
and  then  tastes  in  reading  count  some.  For  instance,  think  of 
having  a  room-mate  who  is  fond  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal! 
Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  love  Betty,  but  as  a  room-mate  I  don't 
think  she  would  do  at  all.  For  besides  Kipling,  she  reads  Ber- 
nard Shaw.  I  could  stand  Ibsen,  but  when  it  comes  to  Bernard 
Shaw,  I  must  draw  the  line.  Think  of  asking  a  room-mate  if 
she  thought  the  English  exam,  would  be  a  hard  one,  and  having 
her  answer  in  a  sepulchral  tone,  "  You  Never  Can  Tell." 

Well,  Betty  out  of  the  question,  I  thought  next  of  asking 
Ruth.  Ruth  is  one  of  the  clinging  kind,  but  aside  from  that 
she  has  very  companionable  qualities.  For  instance,  she  doesn't 
have  an  alarm  clock  that  goes  off  at  five,  three  mornings  out  of 
the  week,  for,  like  me,  she  loves  sleeping  late.  Then  she  doesn't 
care  for  men  and  I  do,  and  it's  so  interesting  to  have  a  non- 
experienced  person  in  whom  to  confide.  But  Ruth  is  out  of  the 
question  too.     I'll  tell  you  just  how  it  all  happened. 

Ruth  came  over  to  see  me  one  night  when  I  was  getting  ready 
to  fuss.  Well,  of  course  I  powdered  my  nose  before  I  went 
down-stairs— who  likes  to  have  all  the  lights  in  the  room  cen- 
tered on  one  shining  point  ?  Immediately,  Ruth  called  out  in 
the  most  horrified  voice,  "  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  use 
powder  ?" 

"Why,  of  course,"  I  said,  promptly  dropping  a  case  of  hair- 
pins.    I  think  this  point  helped  decide  Ruth's  verdict,   for  it 

made  me  cross.     But  I  continued,  "  Don't  you  ? '' 
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"  No  indeed/'  she  said  decidedly,  "I  wouldn't  think  of  it !" 
Now  who  wants  a  room-mate  to  go  around  with  an  everlastingly 
shiny  nose  ?  I  must  say  that  I  had  never  noticed  it  before,  but 
to-night  Ruth's  nose  did  look  as  if  a  little  powder  might  tone 
down  the  high  lights. 

After  that,  I  dropped  all  thoughts  of  Ruth  and  turned  to 
Phyllis.  Phyllis  is  susceptible  to  crushes.  Now,  I  haven't  a 
word  to  say  against  crushes,  excepting  that  after  freshman  year 
they're  unnecessary.  But  now  that  I  had  decided  to  entertain 
the  thought  of  Phyllis  as  a  room-mate,  I  noticed  that  this  crush 
habit  was  really  too  evident.  Her  various  crushes  were  served 
up  at  every  meal — boiled  for  breakfast',  fried  for  lunch,  and 
fricasseed  for  dinner.  I  tried  to  use  patience  and  look  at  Phyllis 
impartially,  as  I  always  had  up  to  lhat  time,  but  I  found  it  im- 
possible, and  the  day  that  she  came  and  asked  me  if  I  thought 
that  aesthetic  dancing  would  do  her  as  much  good  as  advanced 
math.,  I  gave  Phyllis  up  as  a  bad  proposition. 

My  last  attempt  was  a  failure  like  all  the  others.  Even  a 
worse  one  for  that  matter,  for  I  thought  that  I  couldn't  help  be- 
ing satisfied  with  Margaret.  She  seemed  to  me  the  personifica- 
tion of  everything  ideal  in  a  room-mate  ;  and  indeed,  I  consid- 
ered myself  extremely  lucky  to  have  a  chance  to  room  with 
her.  How  I  found  out  that  she  never  in  all  the  world  would  do, 
came  about  in  a  funny  way.  I  was  curled  up  on  the  couch  in 
her  room  one  day,  when  suddenly  I  saw  something  crawl  across 
the  floor.  Pretty  soon  this  something  was  followed  by  another 
and  another,  and  just  as  I  was  making  ready  to  scream  for  help, 
Margaret  herself  came  in. 

"  Oh,  my  poor,  pretty  babies,"  she  cried,  scrambling  around 
after  the  awful  things.  "  Were  they  running  away  from  their 
mother  ?  " 

I  didn't  stop  for  more,  but  plunged  headlong  out  of  the  room, 
and  it  wasn't  till  later  that  I  found  out  that  Margaret  is  taking 
advanced  work  in  Zoology  and  keeps  jars  of  awful  specimens  in 
her  room. 

After  that  I  gave  up  searching  for  a  room-mate.  Now  I  have 
an  adorable  single  room,  minus  Bernard  Shaw,  minus  crushes, 
and  minus  crawling  Zoo  specimens,  and  with  all  the  powder  I 
want  to  use,  and  I  shudder  to  think  of  all  the  tribulations  I 
might  have  undergone,  attempting  to  live  with  a  room-mate. 


WRITTENS 

BESSIE  WHEELER 

Writtens,  writtens  everywhere, 
My  very  brain  doth  shrink. 
Writtens,  writtens  everywhere, 
And  ne'er  an  honr  to  think. 

I  look  upon  my  note  book 
And  tear  nay  eyes  away; 
I  look  upon  my  hated  text 
Wherein  full  knowledge  lay. 

Writtens,  writtens  everywhere, 
Their  time  is  never  past, 
And  all  around  me  go  on  bats — 
Why  must  my  misery  last  ? 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  FRESHMAN  YEAR 

ALICE   W.    CONE 

Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  as  I  pondered,  weak  and  weary 
Over  many  a  tiresome  volume  of  dull  geometric  lore, 
I  was  weary  of  the  cramming,  of  the  brain-reducing  ramming 
In  my  head  of  propositions  I'd  forgotten  long  before. 

"  Perpendicular,"  I  stuttered,  "  eccentricity,''  I  muttered, 
"  They  are  words  I  don't  remember  shall  I  study  on  them  now?" 
"  If  I  flunk  them  on  the  morrow,  it  will  cause  much  lasting  sorrow 
For  my  teacher  such  stupidity  I  fear,  would  not  allow. 

Weary  were  my  eyes,  and  haggard,  and  my  locks  were  getting  ragged, 
From  the  thought-inducing  pullings  that  I'd  given  them  for  days, 
Yet  with  unabated  vigour,  for  each  problem  and  each  "  figger," 
I  once  more  embarked  with  vim  upon  those  dark  untrodden  ways. 

All  too  soon  arrived  the  morning,  bringing  with  its  rosy  dawning 
That  intensely  dreaded  hour  of  the  awful  math.  exam. 
Tremblingly  we  straggling  entered,  fev'rishly  our  thoughts  were  centered 
On  the  theorems  we'd  studied  in  that  weary  midnight  cram. 

Then  there  came  the  dreaded  rustle,  the  anticipatory  bustle, 

As  they  handed  round  the  papers  which  our  fates  so  much  concerned, 

Dire  was  my  consternation,  plentiful  my  indignation 

When  my  eyes  beheld  there  printed  all  the  things  I  hadn't  learned  ! 
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THE  ADORED  ONE 

RUTH  LEWIN 

As  much  as  has  been  said  on  the  crush  question,  there  has 
been  but  little  light  thrown  upon  one  side  of  the  problem. 
The  sad  experiences  of  the  adoring  admirer  are  vividly  por- 
trayed, the  silly  exhibitions  are  laughed  over,  the  evils  put  forth 
in  startling  terms.  But  who  has  had  a  word  of  advice  or  com- 
miseration for  the  adored  one  ?  Is  she  supposedly  super-human, 
that  she  is  never  expected  to  know  a  thrill  of  pleasure,  or  at 
least  a  qualm  of  conscience  ? 

You  all  know  the  professional  crush,  or  if  you  don't,  you 
ought  to  for  your  own  sakes.  The  motives  which  prompt  her  are 
many.  Most  often  she  feels  that  her  college  life  will  not  be 
complete  unless  she  cultivates  an  all-absorbing  passion  for  some 
sufficiently  interesting  personage.  She  "  fusses  "  first  one,  then 
another,  ready  to  snatch  upon  a  more  promising  victim  at  a 
moment's  notice.  She  feels  that  a  certain  position  will  be 
granted  her  as  the  admirer  of  some  girl  who  is  popular  for  her 
worth.  Oh,  the  subtle  workings  of  woman's  brain  !  Perhaps 
she  may — sh  ! — get  pulled  into  this  or  that  club. 

With  this  worthy  end  in  view,  the  fair  flatterer  lays  her  plans 
for  the  campaign.  You  have  seen  her  too  many  times  to  require 
a  relation  of  the  flowers  and  candy,  dinners  and  drives.  Per- 
haps, even,  you  know. the  theme  of  the  one-sided,  heart-to-heart 
confidences,  into  which  the  unsophisticated  Idealized  One  often 
does  not  read  the  proper  lack  of  real  meaning.  She  is  frequently 
deceived,  feels  it  her  duty  to  help  the  self -depreciating  adoring 
one,  and  to  try  to  lead  her  into  paths  of  knowledge.  According 
to  her  degree  of  gullibility,  it  takes  her  from  fifteen  minutes  to 
six  months  to  realize  the  true  basis  of  the  so-called  admiration 
and  affection.  Then,  when  she  comprehends,  she  usually  shuns 
the  base  cheapening  of  the  expression  of  friendship  and  almost 
invariably  keeps  silent,  but  closes  the  account. 

The  petulant  crush  departs.  Her  honeyed  words  of  flattery 
are  turned  to  the  acid  of  back-biting  gossip.  She  seeks  to  con- 
vince everyone  that  her  idol  has  turned  to  sordid  clay.  You've 
all  heard  her. 
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FRESHMAN  ENGLISH   J 3  (By  a  Survivor) 

MAKGAKET  BLOOM 

Summer's  end  has  brought  us  a  new  allotment  of  Freshmen 
and  the  former  Freshmen  with  noses  out  of  joint  begin  to  prepare 
gems  of  thought  for  English  13.  So  we,  uncertain  as  to  what 
will  be  the  style  of  our  Sophomore  productions,  will  recount  the 
literary  adventures  of  the  freshman  year. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  exciting,  adventure  was  our 
little  jaunt  with  peotry.  In  High  School  we  gazed  with  awe  at 
such  wild-eyed  bards  as  expressed  themselves  in  rhyme  and 
rather  prided  ourselves  on  our  matter-of-fact  prose.  But  at  col- 
lege our  attitude  was  chauged.  It  is  said  that  those  people  who 
are  most  harassed  and  oppressed  with  doubts  and  fears,  take 
the  most  pleasure  in  rhythmic  measures.  We  were  harassed 
with  doubts  and  fears.  Within  us  was  a  large  and  aching  void 
which  our  dinners  could  not  fill.  One  evening  we  sat  in  a  de- 
serted corner  of  the  library  "  pondering  weak  and  weary." 
Before  us  instead  of  a  raven,  but  just  as  bad,  was  our  "Solid 
Geometry."  Outside,  the  wind  howled  and  beyond  Paradise 
was  Dippy  Hill.  We  seized  a  torn  bit  of  paper  and  wrote  upon 
it  our  first  poetry.  The  end  of  the  jaunt  with  the  muse  was 
this.  We  were  walking  with  a  learned  Senior.  We  mentioned 
our  poetical  aspirations.  She  looked  at  us  with  analytical  eye 
and  said  that  according  to  Angell's  Psychology  we  were  about 
the  right  age  to  lapse  into  peotry.  We  determined  to  defy  the 
Psychology,  ana  there  was  no  more  poetry  for  the  time  being 
at  least. 

We  then  took  to  biting  and  feelinglesa  exposition.  We  di- 
vided the  world  into  two,  perhaps  three,  classes  and  treated  each 
class  in  a  separate  j  that  the  connectives 

between  the  paragraphs  were  clearly  defined.  We  cruelly, 
related  heart-rending  experiences  of  the  different  classes  and  in 
the  end  generally  laid  them  to  indigestion. 

Finally  this  cruelty  began  to  be  at  least  so-called  witty. 
Our  wit  was  mostly  dependent  on  brevity.  Our  brevity  and 
forcefulness  of  expression  became  terrific  and  fearful.  With 
one  stroke  of  our  pen  we  exposed  the  faults  of  a  race,  though, 
in  the  end,  we  softened  enough   to  state  the  causes  for  these 

faults. 
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This  softening  finally  led  to  story  telling.  Our  stories  as  a 
rule  had  unforeseen  conclusions  which  left  the  hearers  with 
mouth  wide-open  in  amazement,  and  with  mind  in  agony  with 
the  pursuit  of  the  train  of  thought. 

After  these  stories,  we  read  one  or  two  simple  little  tales  and 
determined  to  imitate  them.  We  wrote  a  story  that  for  pure 
simplicity,  or  rather  simpleness,  could  not  be  surpassed.  We 
then  retired  to  private  life  for  the  summer. 

We  may  not  have  progressed  greatly  but  we  hope  we  held  our 
own.  This  brings  us  quite  naturally  to  a  certain  story.  A 
troop  of  American  soldiers  were  sent  from  Manila  to  a  nearby 
native— Philippine— village.  They  traveled  two  hours  and  then 
asked  a  native  whom  they  met  how  far  it  was  to  their  destina- 
tion. "  Seven  miles,"  was  his  answer.  They  traveled  two 
hours  more  and  asked  another  native  how  far  it  was  to  their 
destination.  "  Seven  miles,"  answered  he.  "  Well,  begorry," 
remarked  a  cheerful  Irish  trooper,  "we're  holdin'  our  own, 
b'yes,  we're  holdin'  our  own." 


ECONOMICAL? 

Mary  Parmly  Koues 

" Do  you  care  to  take  the  Monthly?'* 
Asks  the  literary  senior. 
"No,"  replies  the  smiling  freshman  ; 
"  For,  you  see,  my  roommate  takes  it, 
So,  as  we  go  halves  on  all  things, 
I  shall  only  take  the  Weekly." 

Shades  of  Soc.  and  Economics  ! 

1915  will  not  need  you 

With  its  well-divided  labor. 

One  takes  English,  one  takes  physics, 

One  takes  study,  one  takes  batting, 

One  takes  lunch,  and  one  takes^dinner- 

One  the  Monthly,  one  the  Weekly. 


HEARD    ON    THE    TAR    WALK 


"Prue!" 

Caustic  Comments    "  Sue  !  " 

of  Prue  and  Sue     "  I'm  taking  the  best  course  ! M 
"Oh,  whatt" 

"On  the  Wanderer." 

"  Oh — you  mean  Wotan.     Pooh,  you  can—" 

"  My  dear,  you  fail  to  get  the  drift.  The  course  is  a  course 
on  the  Wanderer — that  is,  Ego,  she  who  wanders,  or  rather,  her 
who  wanders.  It's  great.  Your  first  assignment  is  :  Find  the 
note-room.  Then  you  go  on  to  seek  Art  20  room,  and  the  old 
chapel,  and  Clarke  Annex — and  they  say  we're  going  to  take  up 
the  dump-heap,  too,  though  at  the  present  moment  it's  far  from 
being  conspicuous  by  its  absence." 

"Oh— sort  of  Elimination-of-the-Elusive  course.  I  see.  It's 
just  like  saying  that  Hiatus  is  the  Omission  of  Elision." 

"  Um — I  s'pose  so — oh  yes.  Anyhow,  I'm  crazy  about  the 
course,  you  get  so  much  done  on  your  exercise  card.  Takes 
some  time  to  get  in  the  swing  of  it,  though.  Many  and  devious 
are  the  paths  of  the  uninitiated,  as  we  used  to  say  to  the  frat. 
pledges.  Still,  in  a  course  on  the  Wanderer  that  doesn't  much 
matter,  you  see." 
■  But,  Sue-" 

"Prue?" 

"  When  you  find  these  places — " 

11  When  you  find  these  places,  my  love,  Paradise  will  be  a 
raging  torrent,  seniors  will  be  grave,  and  the  Millennium  will  be 
at  hand.  So  be  at  rest — the  course  is  good  for  another  twenty 
years.     Going  to  take  it  ?" 
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"  What's  the  use  of  living  ! "   On  every 
"  What's  the  Use    hand  we  hear  this  doleful  cry.    The  octo- 
of  Living  ! "  genarian,  tottering  on  the  verge  of  the 

grave,  and  the  youngster  at  six,  under- 
going his  first  days  at  school,  both  indulge  in  the  world-weary 
plaint,  "What's  the  use  of  living  !  For  what  purpose,  oh  Lord, 
hast  Thou  created  us  ! " 

Do  they  mean  it — these  dull  complainers  ?  Try  them  and 
you  will  see.  Hear  that  old  man  boasting  proudly  of  his 
youthful  days  and  of  his  family  :  "I  raised  five  as  fine  boys  as 
you'd  want  to  see  and  all  of  them  better  than  their  father." 
Say  to  him,  "Well,  Uncle  Sol,  what  about  this  old  world  of 
ours — think  it's  been  worth  while  to  be  in  it  ?  "  Just  listen  to 
his  eager  affirmation  and  his  quick  recital  of  story  after  story 
to  prove  that,  for  him  at  least,  life  had  been  richly  worth  living. 
To  be  sure  he  is  old  now  and  poor  ;  people  ignore  his  worn-out 
tales  and  speak  slightingly  of  his  ability,  so  that,  occasionally, 
his  longing  for  a  lost  youth  and  strength  overpower  him  and  he 
joins  his  voice  to  the  ancient  lament,  "What's  the  use  of  living  !" 
So,  too,  the  six-year-old,  deprived  of  his  popgun  by  a  cruel 
teacher,  wails  out,  "What's  the  use  of  living!"  A  moment 
later,  however,  he  prattles  grandly  to  a  still  younger  sister  on 
"What  I'll  do  when  I'm  a  man  ;  I'll  drive  a  taxi  like  John  and 
whizz  just  awful — and  mebbe  kill  people,  too,  an'  get  arrested." 
And  easily  could  one  increase  the  list,  from  the  condemned 
prisoner  at  the  gallows  to  the  consumptive  given  just  six  months 
more  by  the  doctor— each  and  all  are  glad  and  willing  to  keep 
on  with  this  life  which  (some  people  say)  is  not  worth  living. 
Even  the  would-be  suicide  repents  after  he  has  taken  the  mad 
plunge  and  struggles  violently  in  the  icy  depths  of  the  river, 
eager  to  regain  the  life  he  a  moment  before  so  carelessly  threw 
away.  And  yet  we  all  say  it,  at  moments  in  our  life,  say  it  not 
once  but  many  times — "  What,  oh  what  is  the  use  of  living  !  " 
Such  weak  mortals  are  we  after  all,  hypocrites  all  of  us,  lightly 
regarding  our  highest  gift  until  we  feel  it  slipping  from  us  and 
then  madly,  vainly  seeking  to  regain  it.  But  is  life  worth 
while  ?  Of  course  it  is.  With  its  joys  and  its  sorrows,  its  hurts 
and  disillusionments,  we  want  it,  every  one  of  us,  we  know 
we  do,  and  it  is  all  a  pose  when  we  say,  "What's  the  use  of 
living  ! "    Really  now,  isn't  it  ? 

Margaret  Lovell  Plumley  1912. 


FIRST  SYMPTOMS 

Why  won't  that  Senior  look  at  me  ? 
I've  watched  her  now  for  days  ; 
I  know  her  books,  her  pen  and  all 
Her  fascinating  ways. 

But  I — why  I'm  a  Freshman, 
She'll  leave  before  next  Fall 
I  sometimes  fear  that  I  will 
Never  know  her  well,  at  all. 

She's  always  with  a  Soph'more 

Who  has  an  awful  pull  : 

But  I'm  so  very  clever 

And  that  Soph'more's  really  dull ! 

She  isn't  even  pretty 
For  that  would  help,  you  know  ; 
But  the  Senior  doesn't  notice 
How  can  she  like  her  so ! 

I  guess  my  case  is  hopeless 
I  s'pose  I'll  have  to  die  ; 
Oh,  quick  !    Pretend  to  study  ! 
My  Senior's  passing  by  ! 

Elizabeth  Schlosser  1913. 


It  is  not  often  that  one  hears  a  reading  with  such  genuine 
pleasure  as  did  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  Mrs. 
Rush  the  other  evening  in  Miss  Jordan's  library.  Mrs.  Rush, 
who  was  Rosalinde  in  1905's  presentation  of  "As  You  Like  It," 
has  a  most  charming  personality.  She  read  Booth  Tarkington's 
"Monsieur  Beaucaire"  with  great  simplicity,  yet  at  the  same 
time  with  real  dramatic  power.  Monsieur  Beaucaire,  the  debo- 
naire  young  Frenchman  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV,  was  brought 
very  clearly  before  us  as  she  read  his  gay,  gallant  speeches. 
Then  with  decided  change  in  voice  and  manner  she  portrayed 
the  brusque,  heavy  Englishman  and  the  haughty  Lady  Mary 
Carlisle.  One  usually  expects  cither  dullness  or  too  great 
dramatic  fervor  in  a  reading  of  this  sort,  but  Mrs.  Rush  was 
delightful  to  the  end.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  more  of  the  college 
oou Id  not  have  heard  her.  M.  L.  P.  1912. 
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It  is  a  sad  reflection  that  we  must 
Unpractical  always   be  coming  away    from    that 

Vacation  Thoughts    place  which  we  most  delight  in— that 

we  mnst  inevitably  unpack  our  trunks, 
shake  remaining  sand  out  of  our  bathing-suits,  wash  our  hair, 
and  otherwise  prepare  to  put  on  the  garment  of  respectability. 
The  city  is  found  to  be  full  of  noise  and  people — especially 
people,  though  that  depends  on  the  city  you're  in.  The  air  is 
choked  with  heat ;  we  can  no  longer  gulp  in  great  draughts  of 
it  as  we  did— was  it  only  yesterday  ? — down  by  the  wind-swept 
surf,  where  the  spray  dashed  back  into  foam  and  the  busy  sand- 
pipers rose  shrilling  to  meet  it ;  nor  can  we  stand,  arms  outflung 
to  the  wind,  upon  the  pastures  of  the  foot-hills,  and  hear  the 
lowing  of  cattle  and  the  soft  murmur  of  swaying  grasses.  Oh, 
no,  for  these  were  delights  too  deep  to  last.  A  little  longer  and 
we  should  have  been  crazed  by  them,  blinded  by  the  glory  of 
the  sunlight,  for  we  were  aliens  in  that  land.  Now  our  portion 
is  the  clanging  surface-car  and  the  sun-baked  streets,  the  bus- 
tling round  of  glitter  and  rattle  and  breakfast-to-bedtime  rush, 
and  if  we  do  have  an  instant  to  spare,  it  is  hurried  along  out  of 
the  way  of  the  occupied  instants  that  are  to  follow. 

Periodically  we  hear  a  good  deal  on  the  subject  of  adaptation 
to  environment,  or  how  to  be  contented  where  you  can't.  What 
mortal  is  content  to  be  where  he  is  ?  There  is  that  possibility, 
perhaps,  for  some  people.  But  now  we  consider  it,  here  is  a 
mountain  lake,  a  gem  set  among  the  hills,  a  place  of  camping 
and  fresh  air  and  fish — but  it  is  monotonous,  and  spiders  have 
a  playful  way  of  spinning  webs  down  from  the  beam-pole  upon 
our  sleeping  forms.  The  Revolutionary  farm  fares  no  better. 
In  spite  of  its  strictly  milky  milk,  real  eggs  and  good  old 
straight-backed  chairs,  we  find  it  rather  a  bore,  especially  even- 
ings, when  the  native  mosquito  is  also  fresh  and  quite  real. 
There  is  the  ocean,  glorious,  strengthening,  limitless  —  and 
damp.  There  is  the  ranch  where  the  primeval  plain  isn't  broken 
by  a  single  tree,  and  where  you  ride  your  forty  or  fifty  a  day 
on  canned  salmon  and  evaporated  milk. 

Also,  there  is  the  city.  But  here  we  note  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference. Away  upon  a  vacation,  we  may  sigh  for  that  which  is 
not,  and  weep  for  that  which  might  be,  but  having  once  been 
received  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  city,  the  glories  of  the 
places  we  have  left  so  short  a  while  before  break  upon  us  with 
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diabolical  strength,  and  the  brightest  city  glamour  fades  shame- 
facedly away  before  a  stretch  of  goldenrod  or  a  sweep  of  sandy 
beach.  Come  away  from  the  city,  however,  and  do  you  regret 
it  ?  Do  you  long  once  more  to  hear  its  jangle  and  roar,  do  you 
ache  for  its  sleepless  nights,  do  you  recall  to  tender  memory  the 
green  of  an  Avenue  'bus  ?  Do  you  want  to  be  back  again  with 
all  your  heart  and  soul  ?    There  lies  the  difference. 

Oh,  far  be  it  from  the  thoughts  of  any  of  us  to  disparage  the 
city.  Where  do  we  get  our  tailors  ?  In  the  city.  What  chance 
have  the  Democrats  ?  The  city.  And  where— oh,  supreme 
query — does  money  live  ?  In  the  city.  The  more  people  you 
can  get  together  iu  one  place  the  more  shining  lucre  you'll  gain, 
for  the  masses  make  the  money.  They  don't  have  it,  but  they 
make  it  for  others,  and  bring  down  blessings  upon  themselves 
accordiug  to  the  greatness  of  their  giving.  If  it  weren't  for  the 
city,  we  should  have  no  rapid  transit,  no  fashion,  no  toasted 
corn  flakes,  no  suffrage,  no  S.  P.  C.  A.  and  charitable  associa- 
tions. We  should  never  have  discovered  that  when  the  trunk- 
man  says  he  has  no  change  it  is  graft,  and  that  the  weeping  news- 
boy's tears  too  often  mark  no  sorrowful  heart,  but  rather,  a  full 
pocket.  For  each  and  every  deception  in  existence,  the  city 
gives  us  an  enlightening  preventative,  and  places  beautifully- 
thought-out  parks  and  fully  lighted  theatres  at  our  disposal 
besides.  And  yet  we  presume  to  be  ungrateful  !  That  is,  those 
few  unpracticals  of  us  do,  who  city-bound,  still  thirst  vainly 
for  the  beyond  of  field  and  woodland — where  they  may  live 
quite  intimately  with  other  shy  things,  and  reach  unrebuked 
after  the  moon  of  unrealized  dreams. 

Helen  FitzJames  Searight  1912. 


EDITORIAL 


It  is  curious  what  a  chauge  takes  place  about  the  beginning 
of  one's  junior  year,  in  one's  point  of  view  as  to  relative  values 
here  in  college.  One  hears  from  many  sides  the  plaint  of  the 
upper  classman,  "If  only  I  could  go  back  and  begin  again." 
Whether  it  is  the  sobering  effect  of  age,  or  the  mere  realization 
that  there  is  something  beneath  the  froth  on  the  glass,  a  change 
most  certainly  takes  place — that  is,  in  most  of  us.  For  some 
are  steady  enough  even  as  freshmen  to  cling  to  their  own 
ideals,  and  others  go  through  the  four  years,  untouched  by  care 
or  serious  thought. 

But  it  is  of  the  majority  that  we  speak — those  of  us  who  come 
here  as  to  a  new  world,  ready  to  accept  the  doctrines  and  ideals 
already  cut  out  for  us.  And  when  we  arrived,  the  gay  round 
of  parties,  the  chapel  dates,  and  the  "bats"  with  dazzling 
upper  classmen,  somehow  obscured  the  noble  aspirations  that 
had  been  instilled  into  our  expectant  hearts  by  our  preparatory 
training.  In  the  enticing  attractions  of  the  other  side  of  college 
life,  we  lose  sight  of  the  interest  we  had  had  in  the  curriculum, 
and  begin  to  consider  our  intentions  really  to  do  something 
worth  while,  as  childish  dreams.  The  important-looking 
seniors  and  juniors  did  all  those  other  things,  so  they  must  be 
the  thing  to  do.  We  could  not  realize  then  that  these  same 
seniors  did  a  great  deal  else  beside,  and  we  failed  to  see  that 
their  chance  remarks  on  their  inefficiency  were  more  or  less 
pose.  The  girl  who  says  in  an  off-hand  way,  "Well,  I  don't 
know  a  thing  about  Sophocles,"  has  probably  spent  hours  in 
the  library  the  night  before  and  will  make  a  brilliant  recitation 
to-day,  and  the  senior  who  seems  to  play  all  afternoon,  will 
seek  the  philosophy  or  history  shelves  for  her  evening's  enter- 
tainment. We  do  work,  but  do  not  like  to  talk  about  it — too 
much.  Of  course,  as  freshmen  we  did  not  know  this  and  were 
too  apt  to  take  things  on  their  face  value,  and  perhaps  this  is 
one  reason,  some  of  us  were  called  home  in  the  middle  of  the 
year. 
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Even  when  we  had  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  sophomore 
year,  many  of  us  planned  for  our  free  Saturdays  and  "snap" 
courses,  being  sure  that  our  work  should  not  interfere  with  the 
"ripping  time"  we  are  bent  on  having;  but  the  next  year, 
somehow,  all  these  things  seem  to  have  lost  the  value  that  we 
had  given  them  before  and  our  scale  of  choice  becomes  rather 
the  interest  that  this  or  that  has  for  us,  or  our  adaptability  for 
a  certain  line  of  work.  We  cease  to  wonder  whether  this  or 
that  course  will  interfere  with  our  social  duties,  or  our  fun,  for 
we  find  that  its  equivalent  and  more  lies  in  a  more  equal  divi- 
sion of  interests.  The  intellectual  side  of  our  life  here  has 
taken  on  a  more  rosy  hue  and  we  do  not  feel  the  necessity  to 
crush  any  latent  interest  in  real  work  that  we  may  have.  It  is 
not  that  we  feel  we  must  get  down  and  dig  ;•  it  is  that  we  find 
ourselves  actually  enjoying  the  things  that  before  had  seemed 
to  belong  to  that  remote  and  mystic  college  type, — the  Grind. 
Now  we  have  seldom  found  a  perfect  specimen  of  this  myste- 
rious type  and  our  faith  has  been  shaken  so  many  times  that  we 
find  ourselves  whispering,  "There  is  no  such  thing."  At  an37 
rate  it  does  not  exist  here  at  Smith,  and  our  fear  of  being  so- 
called  slowly  melts  away.  We  boldly  haunt  the  library  or  the 
laboratory  as  novelties  just  presented  to  us.  Indeed  it  is  a 
novelty,  this  new  discovery  of  at  last  having  found  the  true 
scale  of  values. 

It  is  not  that  we  would  discount  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
other  sides  of  college  life;  to  many  of  us  the  companionship 
and  the  social  intercourse  is  one  of  the  most  precious  things  of 
our  lives,  and  we  feel  that  much  of  the  benefit  of  our  four  years 
here  is  the  help  that  we  give  and  receive  from  each  other.  And 
in  Light  of  this,  it  would  seem  that  a  thoroughgoing  apprecia- 
tion of  all  the  various  college  activities  in  their  proper  scale 
must  help  meet  the  problem  as  to  how  to  make  the  most  of  our 
opportunities  in  that  direction.  We  feel  that  from  our  interest 
in  work  and  our  joy  in  accomplishment,  we  are  better  able  to 
respond  to  the  demands  made  upon  us  from  other  directions, 
and  our  desires  to  round  out  our  life  from  an  intellectual  stand- 
point does  not  seen;  to  unfit  us  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  many 
social  duties  of  our  small  community,  nor  for  the  happiness 
thus  to  be  derived.  We  do  feel,  however,  that  with  the  dawn- 
in  •:  of  a  realization  of  true  values  we  are  on  the  road  to  what  is 
to  be  the  goal  of  every  student's  effort—" Symmetry  in  Student 
Life." 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


With  us  it  would  seem  that  New 
Thoughts  Prompted    Year's  comes  in  September,  for  then 
by  the  Talks  of       it  is  that  we  make  our  resolutions  for 
President  Burton      the  college  year.     Whether  these  de- 
cisions are  made  with  regard  to  our 
course  of  study  or  concerning  the  subtler  courses  of  personal 
conduct,  certain  it  is  that  each  year  marks  a  change  and,  it  is 
hoped,  a  growth  in  our  ability  to  meet  the  demands  of  our 
peculiar  situation.      We  weigh  in  our  minds  the  value  this  or 
that  subject  may  have  for  us,  and  seldom  can  we  decide  from 
the  description  of  the  studies  those  which  will  in  any  way  fit 
together.     We  balance  an  "easy"  course  against  one  we  know 
will  lead  us  along  new  paths  only  at  the  cost  of  many  toilsome 
hours.     We  even  look  at  a  page  in  the  Course  of  Study  Bulletin 
which  has  something  to  say  to  those  desiring  to  do  intensive 
work  along  some  special  line.      It's  a  problem,  too,  adjusting 
the  required  number  of  three-hour  courses  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  world  at  large — which  for  the  time  being  consists  of  ourself 
and  the  class  officer. 

But  all-around  development,  the  end  which  is  the  accepted 
aim  of  the  college  student,  cannot  be  gained  in  the  class-room 
alone.  Those  of  us  who  are  most  conscientious  in  our  daily 
work  may  be  often  forgetful  of  society's  demand  upon  us.  At 
the  opening  chapel  exercises  in  a  talk  on  Symmetry,  President 
Burton  put  the  matter  before  us  clearly  and  earnestly,  so  none 
of  us  can  say  we  have  not  had  a  timely  warning  of  the  dangers 
by  the  way. 

There  is  still  another  aspect  of  the  question.  When  we  talk 
of  all-around  development,  do  we  lose  sight  of  that  around 
which  we  are  to  develop  ?      This  way  of  putting  it  may  seem 

far-fetched,  but  it  is  not  a  negligible  fact  that  we  are  all  indi- 
es 
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viduals,  each  with  a  different  environment,  for  the  same  cir- 
cumstances never  react  upon  two  people  in  just  the  same  degree. 
So  in  asking  ourselves  what  is  the  foundation  on  which  we  are 
to  build,  we  must  each  of  us  consider  what  are  our  natural 
tendencies,  and  it  is  time  we  asked  what  our  place  in  life  is  to 
be,  and  in  how  far  we  are  preparing  ourselves  to  fill  it.  Taken 
abstractly  such  questions  may  sound  parrot-like,  but  upon 
personal  application  they  are  bound  to  rouse  interest  in  the 
most  careless  of  us. 

This  desire  to  derive  the  most  from  life  need  not  bring  forth 
a  class  of  maidens,  each  so  intent  on  her  own  development  that 
she  gives  those  around  her  nothiug  of  herself.  Far  from  it ! 
What  is  to  make  up  so  great  a  part  of  our  life  as  those  among 
whom  we  live  ?  In  our  work,  in  our  play,  we  are  everywhere 
meeting  people  who  need  us,  whom  we  need.  We  are  to  gain 
from  our  years  of  preparation  not  knowledge  alone,  but  a  wide 
and  sympathetic  personality  which  will  make  our  lives  a  source 
of  usefulness  to  those  around  us. 

R.  H.  L.  1912. 

What  sayeth  the  Exchange  Editor  at  the  beginning  of  another 
year  ?  Alas,  what  ?  We  will  say  of  the  June  exchanges,  where 
are  they  ?  and  of  the  fall  magazines,  they  are  far  from  our  ken. 
We  have  paid  a  particular  visit  to  Monthly  room,  Press  Board 
room,  all  haunts  of  literature  where  exchanges  are  wont  to 
lurk  ;  but  no  attractive  pile  awaited  our  earnest  and  thoughtful 
criticism.  It  is  our  business  to  discuss  other  people's  maga- 
zines. What  if  other  people  don't  send  us  their  magazines  in 
time  for  us  to  discuss  them  ?  We  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
when  it  may  be  polite  and  proper  to  talk  about  our  own  ;  it 
seems  to  be  the  only  one  we  can  get  hold  of.  Not  our  magazine 
as  it  is — that  might  appear  egotistical — but  as  it  was.  We 
clutch  a  handful  of  old  Monthlies  from  the  shelves,  and  dip 
into  them  with  curiosity,  and  a  sense  of  the  spiritual  presence 
of  departed  Boards. 

The  first  that  comes  to  hand  is  in  a  queer  orange  paper  cover, 
bearing  a  picture  of  College  Hall,  looking  familiarly  strange, 
with  two  female  figures,  carrying  parasols,  moving  over  the 
grass  in  approved  Kate  Greenaway  fashion.  The  date  is  No- 
vember, 189G  ;  since  the  flood,  to  be  sure,  but  before  most  of  us 
had  entered  college  circles.      Inside,  the  first   article  to  catch 
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the  editorial  eye  is  a  horrible,  hair-raising  ghost-story,  signed 
"Josephine  Dodge  Daskam."  Ye  gods  !  and  not  many  years 
later  were  born  mad  little  Philip,  the  Pirates,  and  the  bewitch- 
ing Binks  !  Verily,  'tis  a  sage  saying,  "You  never  can  tell." 
Farther  on,  a  decent  little  poem  is  modestly  labelled  "Verses." 
(Nowadays  we  brazenly  entitle  our  six-line  efforts  "Love," 
"Revelation,"  "Life,"  etc.)  There  are  several  well- written 
and  sober  essays  and  an  editorial  bewailing  the  decline  of  the 
short  story  in  college  literature  ! 

The  next  Monthly  that  we  light  upon  is  bound  in  neat,  busi- 
ness-like gray.  How  frivolous  our  cream-colored  covers,  with 
their  charming  superfluity  at  the  edge,  would  have  seemed  to 
the  girls  of  1894  !  This  number  is  serious  and  dignified  indeed. 
First  comes  an  essay  by  Miss  Jordan,  in  criticism  of  a  certain 
"Kidd's  Social  Evolution";  then  "The  Relation  of  Art  to 
Nature,"  and  "Florence,  Past  and  Present."  A  long  story  by 
Anna  Branch,  turning  on  the  stern  religious  creed  of  the  old- 
time  Baptists ;  several  shorter  stories,  together  with  the  edito- 
rials, make  up  the  magazine.  The  editorials  gave  us  much  joy. 
Here  is  a  bit  from  "About  College,"  concerning  conduct  at 
chapel:  "  Day  after  day  girls  .  .  .  stand  about  the  door  of 
chapel,  .  .  .  refuse  to  sit  in  their  own  seats,  and  keep  up  a 
buzz  of  whispering.  .  .  .  Freshmen  jump  up  and  run  out, 
not  only  before  the  seniors,  but  even  before  the  faculty  ! "  A-ah  ! 
but  then  the  poor  things  of  1894  did  not  have  John  M.  Greene 
Hall. 

The  exchange  department  quotes  a  bit  of  verse  from  the 
Vassar  Miscellany,  doubtless  in  the  hope  that  certain  members 
of  the  faculty  would  read  and  appreciate.  We  requote  it  in  the 
same  hope. 

"I  was  happy  that  day, 

For  I  knew  what  to  say, 
And  I  knew  how  to  tell  it ; 

But  I  found  with  dismay, 

As  is  always  the  way. 

When  I  know  what  to  say, 
And  know  how  to  tell  it, 

That  I  know  what  to  say, 
But  I  never  can  spell  it ! " 

"Well,  on  the  whole,"  says  the  patient  reader,  "has  the 
Monthly  improved  ?"  Go  away,  don't  ask  us ;  we're  wondering. 

F.  H.  W. 
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SENIOR  DRAMATICS   19J2 

Applications  should  be  placed  on  tile  at  the  General  Secretary's  Office,  184 
Elm  Street,  Northampton.  Alumnae  are  urged  to  apply  for  the  Thursday 
evening  performance  if  possible,  as  Saturday  evening  is  not  open  to  alumna?, 
and  the  waiting  list  is  the  only  opportunity  for  Friday  evening. 

Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket,  and  may  not  use  another  name  to  secure 
extra  tickets.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be 
claimed  on  arrival  in  Northampton  from  the  business  manager  in  Seelye 
Hall.  Tickets  will  be  held  only  till  5  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  performance, 
unless  a  request  has  been  received  to  hold  them  later  at  the  theatre.  Appli- 
cations are  not  transferable,  and  should  be  canceled  at  once  if  not  wanted. 

In  May  all  those  who  have  applied  for  tickets  will  receive  a  request  to  con- 
firm the  applications.  Tickets  will  then  be  assigned  only  to  those  who 
respond  to  this  request. 

The  prices  of  the  seats  will  range  on  Thursday  evening  from  $1.50  to  75c 
and  on  Friday  evening  from  $2.00  to  75c.  The  desired  price  of  seat  should  be 
indicated  in  the  application. 

A  fee  of  ten  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the  Alumna?  Association 
for  the  filing  of  the  application.  The  fee  may  be  sent  to  the  General  Secre- 
tary at  the  time  of  application. 

Alumna?  should  keep  this  notice  for  reference,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the 
date  of  dramatics  for  1912  begins  Thursday,  June  13. 

44  Ruling  via  Kin  Kiang,  China,  August  4.  1911. 
Dear  Smith  Girls  :  — 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  I  intended  to  write  to  yon  to  tell  you  about 
a  certain  theatre  party,  consisting  of  Miss  Wells.  Smith  1902,  and  the 
Holyoke,  Wellesley,  and  Smith  missionaries. 

It  was  the  Holyoke  missionaries'  party  and  it  came  about  like  this.  It  is 
the  custom  in  Chinese  villages  to  hold  an  annual  fair  and  theatre  for  the  de- 
lectation of  the  gods  in  their  temple.  Hundreds  of  country  people  flock  to 
see  the  sight,  and  do  their  spring  shopping,  and  in  the  intervals  of  the  per- 
formance, curiosity  leads  many  of  them  to  the  Jesus  Hall,  especially  if  there 
is  a  chance  for  a  good  look  at  those  queer  foreigners.  The  Holyoke  mission- 
ary, Miss  Brown,  goes  every  year  to  the  temple  fair  at  Gen  Chin,  and  she 
thought  the  newly  arrived  Y.  W.  C.  A.  ladies  would  enjoy  such  a  thoroughly 
Chinese  experience  and  incidentally  prove  most  attractive  to  the  crowds.  She 
went  ahead  with  the  Bible  women  and  left  to  the  Smith  missionary  the  fun 
of  escorting  the  guests. 
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Chinese  garments  slipped  over  foreign  clothes,  and  artificial  flowers  in  the 
hair  made  us  feel  properly  dressed  for  the  occasion,  as  we  set  forth  in  carts 
to  rumble  over  the  roads  to  Gen  Chin.  As  we  drew  near,  we  joined  proces- 
sions of  carts,  big  and  little,  carving  whole  families  to  the  fair.  We  found  a 
crowd  at  the  Jesus  Hall,  which  is  conveniently  near  the  temple,  and  we 
passed  with  down-cast  eyes  and  averted  faces  through  the  outer  court  where 
two  of  our  foreign  men  were  '•  expounding  the  doctrine"  to  a  group  of  men, 
lest  we  shock  these  villagers,  unused  to  western  ways  by  even  recognizing  a 
man.  In  the  inner  court,  Miss  Brown  and  the  Bible  women  had  been  holding 
forth,  but  as  it  was  noon  and  we  were  hungry  they  bent  their  energies  toward 
serving  us  with  a  delicious  Chinese  meal,  which  we  ate  sitting  curled  up 
about  the  little  Kiang-table. 

To  the  theatre  we  had  come,  and  to  the  theatre  we  must  go,  so  on  finishing 
our  rice,  we  fared  forth  into  the  crowds,  chaperoned  by  a  Bible  woman. 
Wherever  we  went  we  had  an  interesting  following,  whether  in  the  streets 
or  among  the  booths  of  hair  flowers,  faces,  toys,  ribbons,  and  what-not, 
within  the  temple  court-yard,  or  in  the  buildings  of  the  temple  where  many 
of  the  faithful  burned  incense  to  the  dilapidated  idol.  The  stage  is  a  tem- 
porary affair  of  wood,  facing  the  temple,  with  a  mat-roof  to  protect  players, 
and  spectators.  The  actors,  a  traveling  group  of  men.  receive  no  fixed  sr.m 
but  more  or  less,  according  to  the  skill  they  show  and  the  consequent  delecta- 
tion of  the  gods.  The  dramas,  of  which  there  is  a  cycle  of  ten  or  more,  re- 
peated during  the  three  or  four  days  of  the  fair,  are  from  ancient  Chinese 
literature,  and  many  of  them  ,;teach  some  moral  lesson.  Unless  very  near 
the  stage,  the  words  are  drowned  by  the  noises,  but  the  action  is  the  thing, 
and  as  acrobats  they  could  not  be  excelled  in  their  battle  scenes.  The  cos- 
tumes furnish  a  wonderful  color  effect.  We  stood  on  the  temple  steps,  fascina- 
ted by  the  scene,  till  we  suddenly  realized  that  almost  every  head  in  the  packed 
audience  was  turned  toward  us,  instead  of  toward  the  stage,  and  that  a 
policeman  was  using  his  billy  to  keep  the  people  from  pressing  too  closely 
about  us.  He  said  to  the  Bible  women,  "I've  been  telling  the  crowd  that 
these  foreigners  are  not  so  different  from  us,  and  that  they  are  perfectly 
respectable— but  really  if  they  would  move  about  instead  of  standing  still  it 
would  be  easier  to  manage."  Move  we  did,  and  many  of  our  admirers  (?) 
moved  with  us.  On  the  way  back  to  the  chapel,  progress  was  barred  by  a 
procession  of  still  walkers  in  costume  executing  dances  and  fancy  steps. 
The  men  belong  to  an  old  society  found  in  villages  all  over  the  country. 
The  practice  during  the  year  and  the  most  proficient  are  chosen  to  represent 
their  fellows  at  the  fair,  parading  about  the  streets  aud  in  the  temple. 

While  we  were  gone.  Miss  Brown  and  the  Bible  women  had  been  talking 
to  crowds  of  women,  many  of  whom  had  never  heard  about  a  god  of  love, 
and  so  could  take  in  only  the  very  simplest  truths.  The  Smith  Missionary 
knows,  for  she  tried  her  hand  or  rather  her  tongue  on  a  little  group  of  women 
and  children.     Starting  with  a  little  hymn, 

11  There  is  only  one  true  God, 
The  Old  Man  of  the  sky- 
He  gives  me  food  and  clothes, 
And  cares  for  me." 
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She  tried  torn  b  Fathei  ly  care,  osing  the  Prodigal  Son  as 

an  ill--.  'say  that  last  year."      *  It  is 

trie  I  ome  of  the  encouraging  remarks 

Why,  her  clothes  are  like 

ours,  bnt  her  shoes  are  queer,  and  her  feet  big."    "  See  how  white  her  hands 

1  that  a:  '.at  the  foreigner  is 

human,    v,  Classes  in  the  winter  are  a  visible 

■  of  the  fair  preaching,  but  we  cannot  donbt  tl  a  are  more 

aching,  and  that  by  the  overcoming  of  prejudice,  if  nothing  more,  the 

way  La  prepared  for  future  teaching. 

I  am  s->rry  this  letter  has  been  so  long  delayed.      It  is  b  that  tired 

j,"  a  sort  of  typhoid  aftermath,  overtook  me  in  the  Spring,  and  finally 

s^nr  me  off  to  the  mount  et  strong  again.     Good  care  and  a  lazy  life 

hare  made  me  feel  quite  well  again,  but  the  doctor  refuses  to  let  me  begin 

studying  for  some  months  yet.  and  then  insists  upon  only  half  work  for  the 

year.     1  can't  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  to  disappoint  you  Like  this,  just  when 

I  ought  to  be  really  doing  some  work.     Please  do  not  lay  the  blame  on  China, 

or  its  climate,  for  it  is  all  mine,  for  not  realizing  that  I  was  not  perfectly 

strong  again  last  winter. 

Lovingly  yours, 

Delia  Dickson  Leavens. 

PERSONALS 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  th^  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to  Amita 
Fairgrieve,  6  Ahwaga  Avenue,  Northampton. 

'82.     Mary  Gulliver  is  teaching  in  the  Art  Department  of  Rockford  College, 
Rockford,  Illinois. 
Mrs.  Silas  R.  Mills  (Caroline  Hungerford)  is  living  at  66  Fisher  Avenue, 
Newton  Highlands,  Massachusetts. 

'93.     Florence  Jackson  is  in  charge  of  the  appointment  bureau  at  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  264  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

'94.     Juliet  Hammond  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Chicago  University, 
June.  1011. 

'.Hi.     Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Skinner  (Clara  Mathison)  has  moved  to  65  Longmeadow 
Street,  Springfield.  Massachusetts, 

'97.     Susan  M.  Holton.     Address:  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston. 

'07.     Marjorie  Stuart  Comstock  has  announced   her  engagement  to  Henry 
Clay  Hart. 

'08.    Rena  Thomas  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Arthur  Brainerd. 

'11.    Elisabeth  K.  Abbe  is  teaching  History  in  the  Battin  High  School,  Eliza- 
beth, New  J<  t 
Ethel  Taylor  Ames  is  teaching  English  and  Political  Science  in  the  Pres- 
byterian College  for  Women,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 
Nancy  Barnhart  Lb  Btndying  at  tic  St.  Loui<  Art  School. 
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11.  Marion  W.  Beardsley  is  teaching  in  St.  Paul's  School  for  Girls,  Walla 
Walla,  Washington. 

Arline  Brooks  is  teaching  English  in  the  High  School,  Orange,  Massa- 
chusetts.    Address  :  85  Cheney  Street. 

C.  Madalene  Bullard  will  spend  the  winter  at  home. 

Katharine  Benedict  Burrell  will  be  married,  October  18,  to  George  Hal- 
lam  Sicard.  Address  after  November  1,  243  Bryant  Street,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

Annah  Butler  is  doing  social  work  in  connection  with  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society,  New  York  City.     Address  :  622  West  113th  Street. 

Mary  Camp  will  attend  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Leila  Chapin  has  a  position  as  chemist  in  a  private  laboratory  in  New 
York  City.     Address  :  2053  Seventh  Avenue. 

Jessie  Iola  Corbin  is  teaching  in  the  Calhoun  Chamberlin  School  for 
Girls,  Spring  Lake,  New  Jersey. 

Marion  Ditman  expects  to  study  Landscape  Design  and  Photography  at 
Columbia  this  winter. 

Josephine  Dormitzer  has  announced  her  engagement  to  T.  Grafton 
Abbott,  Jr. 

Eleanor  Fisher  has  charge  of  the  reference  department  of  the  Library, 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 

Florence  May  Foster  will  spend  the  winter  at  home.  Address  :  Walnut 
Place,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Hazel  Gleason  is  to  be  at  home  in  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  until  after  Christmas, 
when  she  will  go  to  Denver,  Colorado. 

Isabel  Guilbert  is  going  to  travel. 

Beatrice  Hardy  will  be  at  home. 

Sarah  Johnston  is  teaching  Science  in  the  High  School,  Ellenville,  New 
York. 

Katharine  L.  Kidder  is  teaching  in  Langdon,  North  Dakota. 

Marion  Lucas  expects  to  do  graduate  work  in  English  and  French  in  a 
college  near  Boston. 

Jane  Martin  expects  to  study  History,  French,  German  and  Music  at 
home. 

Julia  Miller  expects  to  spend  the  winter  at  home. 

Adaline  B.  Moyer  is  taking  a  course  in  Design  at  Pratt  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York. 

Winifred  Notman  is  doing  graduate  work  at  Columbia  University. 

Anne  Parsons  is  teaching  school  in  Granby,  Connecticut. 

Dorothy  Pease  is  teaching  school  in  Pawling,  New  York. 

Mildred  D.  Plummer  is  teaching  English  and  German  in  the  White 
Salmon  High  School,  White  Salmon,  Washington. 
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"11.    Mary  Livingston  Rice  is  teaching  at  Mrs.  Dow's  School,  Briarcliff  Manor, 

New  York. 
Gertrude  Russell  expects  to  study  Music  and  to  take  a  course  at  Simmons 

College,  Boston. 
Helen  S.  Shepard  is  to  teach  Euglish  and  History  in  the  High  School, 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 
Florence  R.  F.  Smith  expects  to  be  at  home.     Address  :   "The  Riviera," 

7th  Avenue  and  142nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
Muriel  D.  Spicer  is  acting  as  Assistant  Director  of  the  New  England 

Kitchen,  41  Charles  Street,  Boston. 
Jane  Swenarton  has  a  position  as  assistant  teacher  of  English  at  the 

Northwestern  State  Normal  School,  Edinboro ,  Pennsylvania.    Address : 

Haven  Hall,  Edinboro,  Pennsylvania. 
Marion  V.  Van  Vleck  is  taking  a  graduate  course  at  Simmons  College. 
Winnie  E.  Waid  expects  to  work  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Radcliffe. 
Louise  A.  West  has  announced  her  engagement  to  James  Miller  Seay. 
Dorothy  White  is  taking  a  course  in  Domestic  Science  and  Arts  at  Pratt 

Institute,  Brooklyn. 
Elizabeth  Wilber  is  to  live  at  home  and  to  study  Music  in  New  York. 

MARRIAGES 

'00.     Leonora  M.  Paxton  to  Charles  A.  Miller.     Address  :  221  West  Monroe 

Street,  Princeton,  Indiana. 
'02.    Mary  Bohanna  to  Charles  St.  John  Chubb,  Jr.,  in  Columbus.  Ohio, 
June  15. 
Jessie  G.  Wadsworth  to  Allen  Tibbals  Burns,  July  20.      Address :  324 
Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
&r-'02.    Helen  H.  Atherton  to  Charles  Emory  Govier.     Address  :  State  Col- 
lege, Center  County,  Tennessee. 
'05,     Inez  Hunter  Barclay  to  Paul  Lantz  Kirby.  August  9.      Address  :  Ad- 
dress, Mexico,  Maine. 
'07.     Ethel  Baine  to  Charles  Collins  Hatch,  June  14.      Address:    1921  East 
97th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Mabel  E.  Norris  to  Burt  Hayes  Leonard,  August  26.     Address  :  Wichita 

Falls,  Texas. 
Elsie  H.  Prichard  to  Francis  Warren  Rice,  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  Sep- 
tember 25.     Address  :  1710  Fourth  Avenue  South,  Seattle,  Washington. 
Katrina  M.  Bodenbach  to  Theodore  W.  Reed.      Address:  South  Wey- 
mouth, Massachusetts. 
Frances  Taylor  to  Lawrence  Haine3  Whitney,  September  19. 
'08.     Hazel  L.  Allen  to  Thomas  Jefferson  Farmer,  June  29.     Address  :  Cort- 
land, New  York. 
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'08,    Dora  L.  Johnson  to  Donald  V.  Richardson.     Address:    907  Eleventh 

Street,  Boulder,  Colorado. 
Julia  G.  Reed  to  Rollin  M.  Gallagher.      Address :    Middlesex  School, 

Lowell  Road,  Concord,  Massachusetts. 
'10.    Evelyn  I.  Canning  to  Harold  Francis  Keyes,  in  Northampton,  September 

12.     Address  :  221  Merriam  Avenue,  Leominster,  Massachusetts. 
Florence  Hopwood  to  Charles  G.  Gates,  September  27. 
Louise  E.  Marden  to  Prescott  F.  Wild,  in  Somerville,  Massachusetts. 
Marie  Paton  to  George  Tyrrell  Bauder,  October  7.     Address  :  Coleridge 

Road,  Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
'11.     Myrtle  Alderman  to  George  L.  Neuhoff,  Jr.,  August  5,  in  St.  Louis. 

Address  :  925  Beach  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Bertha  K.  Bender  to  Frederick  J.  Biele,  September  20.     Address :  634 

Peebles  Street,  Wilkinsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
Bertha  T.  Bodwell  to  Richard  Chute  Potter,  August  18.     Address :   Park 

Hall,  Racine  College,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 
Rene  Hubinger  to  Alexander  Timm,  April  15. 
Grace  Otteson  to  R.  F.  McConnell. 
Amy  Isabel  Smith  to  Ronald  Sturgis  Woodbury,  in  West  Roxbury, 

Massachusetts,  July  22. 

BIRTHS 

'04.  Mrs.  Otis  Weeks  (Edith  Vaille),  a  son,  Philip  Vaille  Weeks,  born  Au- 
gust 24. 

'05.  Mrs.  James  McDowell  Patterson  (Amy  Collier),  a  son,  John  Stuart  Pat- 
terson, 2nd,  born  August  15. 


CALENDAR 

October       11.  Concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

"           12.  Mountain  Day. 

14.  Baldwin  House  Group  Dance. 

"          21.  Meeting  of  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies. 

"  23.  Open  Meeting  of  Mathematical  Club.  Address 
by  Professor  Andrew  W.  Phillips,  ex-Dean 
of  the  Yale  Graduate  School. 

25.  Concert, 

"          28.  Reception  by  theGillett  and  Northrup  Houses. 

November    4.  Wallace  House  Group  Dance. 

"            4.  Tyler  House  Reception. 

"            8.  Violin  Recital  bv  Kathleen  Parlow. 

"          11.  Meeting  of  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies. 
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THE  CALL  OF  THE  EAST 

MARY  PARMLY   KOUES 

Nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  the  first  great  prophet,  who 
found  in  his  religious  belief  an  answer  to  the  universal  need  of 
the  world,  set  forth  to  a  foreign  land, — even  the  land  of  the 
Eternal  City,— to  announce  the  glad  tidings.  For  nineteen 
hundred  years,  through  progress  or  retrogression,  in  peace  or 
at  the  sword's  point,  those  tidings  have  so  persisted  that  modern 
scholars  marvel  at  their  embodiment  of  the  most  advanced 
ethical  and  philosophical  concepts  of  the  present  time.  Whereas 
apostolic  missionary  journeys  over  Roman  roads  seem  far  re- 
moved from  the  organized  work  of  the  Young  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Association  in  New  York  to-day,  both  are  rungs  of  the 
same  ladder.  As  Peter  and  Paul  illustrate  Professor  Royce's 
philosophy  of  loyalty  to  loyalty,  so  also  do  Delia  Leavens  and 
Frances  Taft,  the  Smith  and  Wellesley  missionaries  to  China. 
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Later  missionaries  have  reached  a  higher  rung  in  the  ladder 
of  civilization,  that  is  all.  Then  as  now,  loyalty  to  a  cause, 
such  that  one  devotes  one's  life  to  it,  presupposes  belief  in  the 
eternal  goodness  of  the  cause,  though  the  cause  itself  is  neces- 
sarily determined  by  personal  choice  and  individual  nature.  If 
ious  belief  of  some  sort  is  a  psychological  necessity  of  the 
human  mind,  as  all  history  goes  to  prove,  and  if  this  belief  is 
the  chief  fact  with  regard  to  a  man,  as  Carlyle  affirms,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  a  man's  true  or  significant  life  begins  with 
the  service  of  that  vital  cause,  which  unifies  his  plan  of  life, 
and  interpreted  through  his  ideal,  is  the  expression  of  his  per- 
sonal purpose  in  living. 

The  origin,  then,  of  Christian  foreign  missions  is  always  in 
the  depth  of  the  conviction  that  Christianity  is  a  higher  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  universal  religion  than  are  any  of  the  non- 
Christian  religions.  The  old  idea  that  one  faith  is  true,  while 
the  others  are  false,  is  breathing  its  last  in  this  age  of  the  study 
of  comparative  religion.  We  are  no  longer  in  ignorance  of  the 
positive  and  negative  values  of  other  beliefs,  or  of  their  practical 
results  to  civilization.  The  modern  Christian  scholar  endeavors 
with  open  mind  to  unthink  his  Christian  instruction,  and  having 
learned  the  best  and  worst  of  other  faiths,  to  approach  the 
teachings  of  Jesus,  unbiased  and  intelligently.  If,  after  careful 
study,  these  do  not  seem  to  him  to  surpass  the  teachings  of 
other  sages  and  prophets,  he  is  not  only  justified  in  becoming  a 
convert  to  the  faith  which  draws  him,  but  this  is  his  inevitable 
duty.  But  depth  of  conviction  is  still  the  determining  factor  in 
choosing  a  cause,  and  in  serving  it  with  loyalty. 

The  cause  of  home  missions  has  always  been  supported  for 
obvious  reasons.  The  cause  of  missions  in  foreign  lands,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  and  still  is  "victimized  by  the  unintelli- 
gence,  both  of  its  critics  and  of  its  advocates."  Its  critics  too 
often  do  not  know  what  they  are  attacking  or  why  they  are 
attacking  it,  and  its  champions  are  ignorant,  in  many  cases,  of 
its  method  of  procedure  and  the  grounds  of  their  own  defense. 

The  t  wo  main  points  at  issue  between  the  crit  ics  and  the  advo- 
eign  missions  seem  to  be  : 

I.  Foreign  missions  are  a  work  of  supererogation. 

II.  Foreign  missions  are  an  integral  part  of  a  religious  mo- 
tive  in  lit*''. 

The  critics  bring  up  six  arguments  in  support  of  their  main 
objections.     These  are,  that : 
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1.  There  is  good  in  every  religion. 

2.  The  non-Christian  religions  are  especially  suited  to  the 
races  that  follow  them. 

3.  Foreign  missions  are  undesired  and  impertinent. 

4.  Work  for  the  heathen  is  illogical  and  unjustifiable  when 
there  is  so  much  to  be  done  at  home. 

5.  The  undertaking  is  too  vast. 

6.  The  impressions  made  are  not  likely  to  be  permanent. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  that  there  is  good  in  every  religion 
— of  course  this  is  true  by  the  very  definition  of  religion,  "the 
worship  of  higher  powers  from  a  sense  of  need  " ;  or  as  Max 
Miiller  has  it :  "  religion  consists  in  the  perception  of  the  Infinite 
under  such  manifestations  as  are  able  to  influence  the  moral 
character  of  man";  or  again  as  Professor  Royoe  says:  "reli- 
gion is  the  interpretation  both  of  the  eternal  and  of  the  spirit 
of  loyalty,  through  emotion  and  through  a  fitting  activity  of 
the  imagination."  Notwithstanding  these  widely  differing  defi- 
nitions of  religion,  they  possess  in  common  the  element  of  aspi- 
ration toward  a  higher  state  of  being,  which  constitutes  at  least 
one  positive  good.  Religion  is  ever  the  story  of  the  quest  for 
the  absolute,  but  that  which  is  worth  finding  involves  a  long 
process  of  seeking.  Some  non-Christian  religions  have  reached 
certain  truths,  and  others  other  truths,  but  fair-minded  students 
of  religion  find  them  all  in  Christianity.  No  student  of  world 
religions  depreciates  the  high  ethical  value  of  Confucianism, 
the  lofty  monotheism  of  Islam,  the  intellectual  striving  towards 
an  ideal  which  characterizes  Hinduism  and  Buddhism,  or  the 
pure  spiritualism  of  Zoroaster's  teaching.  Yet  he  must  deplore 
the  lack  of  spirituality  in  the  Confucian  code,  and  the  lack  of 
progressiveness,  hopefulness,  tolerance  and  universality  in  the 
others.  If  Christianity  is  not  able  to  supply  these  needs,  there 
is  no  logical  reason  why  it  should  be  propagated.  But  if  it  has 
the  power  to  make  the  good  infinitely  better,  are  not  we,  the 
guardians  of  so  great  a  trust,  greatly  to  be  blamed  for  withhold- 
ing our  abundance  from  those  in  need  ? 

The  statement  that  the  non-Christian  religions  are  especially 
suited  to  the  races  that  follow  them,  is  like  saying  the  games 
that  children  play  are  especially  adapted  to  those  that  play 
them.  True  enough,  but  children  do  outgrow  childish  things. 
When  they  become  men,  may  they  not  be  allowed  to  put  their 
toys  away  ?    If  their  chance  to  take  part  in  the  serious  game  of 
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life  is  withheld,  so  that  they  grope  blindly  for  they  know  not 
what,  how  may  their  more  mature  brothers  justify  their  refusal  ? 
The  fact  is  that  the  childish  games  cease  to  be  suited  to  the 
children  in  that  moment  when  they  begin  to  reach  out  for  some- 
thing better.  In  other  words,  do  the  non-Christian  religions 
meet  the  actual  needs  of  the  races  that  follow  them,  or  are  the 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindus,  Koreans  and  Turks  beginning  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  what  they  have  ?  It  is  argued  that  the  law 
of  evolution  may  be  relied  upon  to  produce  new  demands  and 
new  sources  of  supply.  True  again.  This  law,  in  the  form  of 
commerce,  is  working  mightily.  The  nations  of  the  East  are 
beginning  to  awaken  because  of  the  knocking  at  their  doors. 
They  are  beginning  to  realize,  through  the  approach  of  stran- 
gers, that  they,  somehow,  have  missed  something  which  the 
strangers  have  and  can  give  them.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  they  want  this,  yet  commerce  alone  does 
not  tarry  long  enough  to  give  it  to  them.  Something  more  is 
needed. 

Consequently,  the  argument  that  foreign  missions  are  unde- 
sired  and  impertinent,  is  somewhat  easier  to  answer.  It  might 
be  illuminating  for  persons  who  imagine  that  these  nations  are 
content  to  abide  in  their  ignorance  to  make  a  study  of  current 
events  in  the  non-Christian  world.  Mr.  John  R.  Mott's  book, 
"The  Decisive  Hour  of  Christian  Missions,"  is  particularly 
valuable.  This  was  compiled  from  reports  of  missionaries  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  which  were  read  at  the  World  Missionary 
Conference  held  in  Edinburgh  last  year.  Perhaps  many  persons 
would  be  amazed  to  read  Dr.  Griffith  John's  remark  :  u  If  the 
recent  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  China  had  been 
attended  by  the  bloodshed  which  characterized  the  late  Russian 
revolution,  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  would  be  fixed  upon 
China,  and  nothing  would  hold  back  the  Christian  nations  from 
going  to  her  relief."  Stupendous  changes,  social,  industrial, 
political,  economic,  educational  and  religious  in  the  unchang- 
ing empire  of  four  thousand  years.  Korea,  the  hermit  nation, 
has  in  twenty  years  absorbed  a  thousand-year-old  civilization. 
Turkey  was  born  anew  in  a  day.  India,  Persia,  Turkestan, 
Africa  and  countless  others  share  in  the  change.  All  are 
marching  forward,  in  accordance  with  this  law  of  evolution,  in 
search  of  what  ?  They  are  seeking  to  acquire  industrial,  com- 
mercial, financial,  military  and  naval  power  of  the  West.     For 
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this  they  are  reforming  their  whole  civilization,  bnt  the  secret 
of  Western  power  and  the  key  to  its  success — namely  its  foun- 
dation upon  Christian  principles — this  they  have  so  far  over- 
looked. Foreign  missions  undesired  and  impertinent !  This 
has  been  true  in  many  cases,  owing  to  a  perfectly  natural 
and  logical  destrust  of  foreigners,  yet  our  supply  is  not  equal 
to  their  demand.  How  may  these  two  points  be  reconciled  ? 
However  loth  these  nations  may  be  to  accept  the  missionary's 
religious  instruction,  they  want  any  other  instruction  he  can 
give,  in  order  that  they  may  be  on  equal  terms  with  him,  which 
cannot  be  until  the}7  make  the  standards  of  their  lives  the  same 
as  his. 

The  new  nationalism,  which  is  becoming  so  strong  in  these 
countries,  may  be  brought  up  in  support  of  the  argument  that 
foreign  missions  are  undesired  ;  also  the  revivals  of  Buddhism, 
Hinduism  and  others  may  be  cited.  The  reason  for  these 
revivals,  however,  seems  to  be  that  the  priests  of  the  different 
religions  are  becoming  alarmed  at  the  inroads  which  Christian- 
ity is  making.  This  apposition  is  sure  testimony  to  its  progress. 
The  following  extract  from  a  Hindu  Tract  Society  will  further 
illustrate  this  point:  "Do  you  not  know  that  the  number  of 
Christians  is  increasing,  and  the  number  of  Hindu  religionists 
decreasing  every  day  ?  How  long  will  water  remain  in  a  reser- 
voir which  continually  lets  out  but  receives  none  in  ?  Let  all 
the  people  join  as  one  man  to  banish  Christianity  from  our 
land."  Hence,  these  revivals  bear  witness  to  the  actual  need 
which  Christianity  is  supplying,  and  it  has  never  been  expected 
that  the  nations,  whose  religious  beliefs  have  been  instilled  by 
centuries,  would  succumb  at  a  word. 

That  work  for  the  heathen  is  illogical  and  unjustifiable  when 
there  is  so  much  to  be  done  at  home,  seems  parallel  to  the  case 
of  the  rich  man  who  refuses  bread  to  the  beggar  at  the  gate, 
because  all  of  the  members  of  his  family  have  not  yet  every- 
thing that  they  desire.  Of  course  there  are  needs  at  home,  and 
the  amount  of  work  necessary  to  relieve  the  beggar  within  the 
household  is  appalling,  but  does  that  lessen  the  need  of  our 
brothers  in  foreign  lands  ?  Men  are  beginning  to  break  away 
from  the  former  provincialism  which  considered  only  the  good 
of  country  or  city  or  home.  They  are  beginning  to  comprehend 
that  the  much-used  phrase,  "the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number,"   includes   the  whole  world   of  men,  who   are   being 
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brought  nearer  and  nearer  as  each  age  advances  by  the  rei 

shuttle  of  a  stupendously  rapid  civilization.     Those  in  the 
vanguard  feel  it  their  inevitable  duty  to  strive  for  a  consumma- 
tion no  less  than  this:    the   highest    good   of  the  entire  world, 
and  for  all  time  to  come:   to  strive  only  for  this  and  to 
combat  every  Lower  standard. 

Christians  who  take  the  position  that  work  for  the  heathen  is 

unjustifiable,  are  themselves  unjustified  by  any  teaching  of  the 

cider  of  the  religion  they  profess.     Let  them  remember  the 

good  Samaritan,  likewise  the  second  great  commandment  in  the 

lav.'  :   thou  shall  love  thy  ik  ighbOT  as  th\  Belf. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  rastness  of  undertaking 

to  teach  the  world  to  live  by  such  a  standard  as  that  mentioned 
Yet    vast  and  unbelievable  undertakings   have  been 
brought  to  fruition  before  now.      The  vast    and  unbelievable 
changes  which  are  now  taking  place  in  the  East   constitute  the 
most  favorable  factor  in  the  cause  of  foreign  misM'>a>.     The 
leaders  of  the  movement  are  endeavoring  to  form  a  plan  which 
shall  be  proportionate  to  the  cause,  and  the  requirements  o(  this 
plan  may  appall  many.     It  must  include  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people,  must  be  thorough,  adequate  in  Btrategy,  must  provide 
for  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  four  hundred  languages, 
most   have  an  adequate  home  base,  and  must  be  supported  ade- 
quately by  the  financial  resources  of  the  church.      Even  more 
important  than  the  plan  is  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  conceived 
and  with  which  it  is  to  be  carried  on.      These  are  difficulties 
indeed,  yet  not  unsurmountable  eventually.      The  little  leaven 
wrought    miracles   so   far,    what   might   not   more   leaven 
P      Furthermore  a  duty  is  a  duty,  and  a  need  still  a 
.  irrespective  «>f  possible  success  or  failure. 
The  final  argument  that  the  impressions  made  are  not  likely 
t,   is  not  substantiated  by  tin.  history  of  Chris- 
tianity.    It  has  over  worked  slowly, — the  slowness  of  its  prog- 
g  a  witness  to  its  high  demands, — but  it  has  worked 

BUrely  now  and   always  ;    else   how  could   an   obscure  Jew    have 

influ  •■     P  the  world  i  y,  during  twenty 

s  of  ;  i n . 

ack  over  these  general  arguments,  dots  it  stem  that 
tin-  i«  reign  missioi  ary  enterprise  has  been  a  mistake  from  the 

Or  is  it  reasonable,  practical,  expedient  and  n< 
sary  as  an  integral  pari  <  t  a  religious  motive  in  life  P    If  every 
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professing  Christian  believes  in  the  eternal  goodness  of  Chris- 
tianity— else  why  should  he  profess  ? — if  this  belief,  through 
the  study  of  other  religions,  becomes  a  conviction  of  its  superi- 
ority and  an  ideal,  he  needs  must  serve  this  cause,  an  example 
of  loyalty  to  loyalty.  No  lower  good,  no  idea  that  it  is  unsuited 
to  other  races,  or  undesired  because  unknown,  no  narrowness  in 
keeping  it  at  home  and  no  fear  for  its  final  triumph,  will  hinder 
his  loyal  service.  He  will  be  constrained  by  his  ideal  to  live 
in  accordance  with  its  demands.  Many  persons  who  believe 
deeply  in  the  divinity  of  man,  believe  that  Jesus'  divinity  con- 
sisted in  His  constant  and  consistent  living  by  His  ideal.  Those 
who  would  follow  His  example  may  not  defer  their  decision  to 
serve  the  cause  they  have  chosen,  for  every  evasion  is  itself  a 
decision,  and  as  such  irrevocable  in  the  fabric  of  life.  And 
serving  the  cause  means  not  only  living  by  it  oneself,  but  giving 
it  to  others  who  are  in  need,  when  it  is  possible. 

This  crying  need  for  foreign  missions  does  exist  to-day,  patent 
to  the  Western  world  in  papers,  books  and  periodicals,  and 
the  possibility  of  supplying  it  is  becoming  easier  and  more 
evident.  The  non-Christian  lands  are  accessible  and  open- 
minded  to-day  as  they  have  never  been  before.  Means  of  com- 
munication form  a  network  all  over  the  world.  Japan,  which 
is  leading  the  Orient,  feels  the  need  of  a  new  moral  basis,  and 
to  that  end  is  sending  her  youth  to  England  and  America  to 
college.  Manchuria  is  willing  to  hear  and  absorb  the  Gospel, 
Korea  is  praying  for  it.  Workers  among  the  Moslems  in  India 
and  in  the  Russian  empire  testify  that  they  are  more  friendly 
than  even  in  the  last  generation.  Also,  there  is  a  possibility 
now  of  reaping  the  fruits  whose  seed  other  missionaries  have 
sown.  Does  not  the  present  time  seem  a  most  remarkable 
opportunity  for  the  success  of  foreign  missions  ?  A  tide  which 
taken  at  the  flood  will  sweep  over  many  lands,  making  them 
more  fertile  for  the  garden  of  God  ? 

Many  persons  have  gone  to  the  Orient  questioning  the  value  of 
foreign  missions,  but  have  returned  its  most  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates. Among  them  are  the  Honorable  John  Barrett,  United 
States  minister  to  Siam  in  1901,  Phillips  Brooks,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  and  President  Taft.  Mr.  Barrett  says:  "When  I 
went  to  Siam,  I  was  in  a  degree  prejudiced  against  missions. 
Returning  to  America  six  years  later,  I  was  convinced  of  their 
value,  and  of  the  importance  of  their  work."      Phillips  Brooks 
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says  :  "  Tell  your  friends  who  do  not  believe  in  foreign  missions, 
that  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about,  and  that 
three  weeks1  sight  of  mission  work  in  India  would  convert  them 

wholly. M  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  went  to  the  South  Seas  with 
at  prejudice,  but  testified  afterwards  that  he  had  no  sooner 
gone  there  than  that  it  was  at  first  reduced,  then  annihilated. 
11  Those  who  deblaterate  against  missions  have  only  one  tiling  to 
do — to  go  and  see  them  on  the  spot."  President  Taft,  in  an 
address  in  Carnegie  Hall,  said:  "I  confess  that  there  was  a 
time  when  I  was  enjoying  a  smug  provincialism, — which  1  hope 
has  left  me  now, — when  I  rather  sympathized  with  that  view 
[opposition  to  foreign  missions].  Until  I  went  to  the  Orient 
.  .  .  I  did  not  realize  the  immense  importance  of  foreign 
missions." 

In  almost  ever}7  case,  intelligence  regarding  the  enterprise 
means  Bympathy  with  missions,  but  unfortunately  there  is 
much  ignorance,  for  which  there  is  small  excuse  in  this  age  of 
voluminous  literature  upon  every  subject.  Would  that  all  of 
us,  emulating  the  example  of  our  president,  might  rid  ourselves 
of  our  prejudice  and  our  provincialism,  realizing  more  and 
more  our  kinship  with  our  Eastern  brethren.  May  we  lay  to 
heart  the  phrase  we  hear  so  often  nncomprehendingly,  "the 
fatherhood  of  God,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  leadership  of 
Jesus,  onward  and  upward  forever  !" 


THE  SIGN  OF    THE  CROSS 

DOROTHEA  DE    SCHWEINITZ 

It  is  late  afternoon  in  the  fall  just  before  twilight  when  the 
sun  is  Bpreading  its  last  glory  upon  the  earth  before  leaving  it 
in  darkness.  The  west  is  still  blazing  with  its  ball  of  fire  and, 
although  the  eastern  sky  is  beginning  to  darken,  the  sun,  as  its 
parting  gift  to  the  day,  turns  all  the  eastern  window  panes  into 
sheets  of  gold.  The  steely  grey  of  the  fall  sky  continues  to 
deepen,  until  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  it  from  the  slate  roofs,  and 
farther  in  the  distance,  to  tell  where  the  mountains  end  and  the 
sky  begins. 
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There  in  the  dusky  background  a  golden  cross  names  in  the 
heavens.  Is  this  the  same  that  appeared  centuries  ago  to  the 
emperor  Constantine  ?  It  is  indeed  the  same  cross,  but  this  is  at 
the  pinnacle  of  the  church  steeple,  and  the  spire,  blending  with 
the  dullness  of  the  sky,  seems  to  leave  the  golden  symbol  un- 
supported, proclaiming  its  message  to  all  as  it  did  once  to  Con- 
stantine '*  By  this  sign  shalt  thou  conquer." 

The  sun  sinks  lower.  The  window  panes  have  lost  their  gold 
and  the  cross  grows  dimmer  and  dimmer  until  at  last  it  is  no 
longer  distinguishable  from  the  surrounding  greyness.  But, 
ah,  not  yet  does  the  night  come.  About  the  cross  the  sky  has 
shaded  to  delicate  pink,  violet,  blue.  It  is  the  afterglow.  All 
is  calm  and  still.  The  day  is  over.  This  is  the  perfect  beauty 
which  will  glow  when  our  day  is  done,  when  our  victory  is  won 
and  all  is  at  peace  in  the  world. 


NOVEMBER 

MARIAN   ISABEL   STORM 

The  branches,  chilled  and  wet  with  pelting  rain, 

Bend  low,  uncheered  by  any  sun-caress, 
The  wind  moans  fitfully,  as  if  in  pain 

That  this  once  joyous  wood  should  feel  distress. 
Black  crows  above  the  barren  cornfield  hang, 

Purposeless,  circling  slowly  'round  and  'round  ; 
But  every  thrush  that  in  the  meadow  sang 

Has  flown  where  sun  and  flowers  may  be  found. 
The  ashen  sky  speaks  ceaselessly  of  storm  ; 

Across  it  racing  clouds  outstrip  the  leaves 
That  whirl  and  scurry  on  the  ground.     To  warm, 

The  feeble  dawn  is  powerless,  and  grieves. 
Soon  in  white  happiness,  bright,  dancing  snow 

Will  sweetly  wrap  the  woodland,  high  and  low. 


DADDY'S  CHUM 
RUTH   A(,ni:s  WTL80N 

It  was  the  Little  Boy  just  moved  in  next  door,  who  first  made 
Alice  realize  what  a  dreadful  mistake  she  was.  Alice  was  nine, 
going  on  ten  ;  but  never  the  i  ri  doubt  had  shadowed  those 

nine  contentful  years,  until  Billy  from  next  door  had  convinced 
her  that  she  ought  to  have  been  a  hoy.  Billy  was  squint-eyed 
and  freckled,  and  thatched  with  very  bristly  red  hair— but  he 
was  a  boy,  and  every  inch  of  him  gloried  in  it.  At  first,  he 
only  deigned  scanty,  m-uff  "Hullos"  to  Alice;  but  they  were 
the  only  children  in  that  whole  sober  length  of  street,  and  soon 
he  condescended  to  swing  himself  over  the  pickets,  and  eat  the 
lion's  share  of  her  candy,  or  play  horse  with  her  ;  of  course  he 
always  drove.  Alice,  it  must  be  confessed,  always  saw  his 
departure  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  for  Billy,  besides  having  per- 
petually grubby  hands  and  usually  great  gapings  in  his  stock- 
ing knees,  had  certain  distressingly  radical  ideas  about  painting 
up  the  fair  Rosalinda  as  an  Indian  chief,  and  shipwrecking  the 
whole  luckless  family  of  dolls  in  the  water-barrel.  Alice  would 
valiantly  protect  her  darlings,  sometimes  with  tears,  sometimes 
with  threats  to  tell  Daddy,  when  Billy  would  mutter,  "Aw,  just 
like  a  girl/'  and  stalk  off  to  his  own  yard,  there  to  taunt  through 
the  pickets,  "  Cry  baby  !     Cry  baby  !     Go-to-bed-an'-cry  ba 

It  was  the  very  first  day  of  the  year  when  you  could  really 
snuff  sj)ring  in  the  air  that  Billy  came  over  to  display  his  new 
top— a  particularly  red  and  shiny  one.  The  doll  family  were 
having  a  tea-party  on  the  side  porch,  but  Billy  disdained  any 
of  their  sugar-and-wa*cr  beverage.  "Von  can't  do  that.  Alice," 
he  exulted,  setting  the  top  a-whirring  on  tin1  walk. 

"I  don't  want  to,"  said  Alice,  with  perfect  truth. 

"Huh!  I  bet  you  couldn't,  if  you  did  wanter  !  Girls  can't 
do  QOthin'  but  play  dolls  ! " 

Alice  shook'  back'  her  curls.     "  I  can  rum"  she  declared. 

"  Beat  you  to  the  fence,"  challenged  Billy,  starting  off  imme- 
diately. 

Alice  c  i    down   the  c  him.      Her  little  feet 

almost  flew  past  him,  for  Bhe  must  beat  ;  she  must  show  him — 
but  Billy  had  Btopped  half-way. 
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"Aw,  you  had  a  bead  start,"  he  growled. 

"Why,  Billy,  I  didn't,"  said  Alice  indignantly. 

"Well,  I  could  beat  you  easy,  if  I  wanted  to,"  defied  Billy, 
resuming  bis  top.  "And  you  can't  shinny  up  trees,  nor  you 
can't  play  marbles,  either,  and  you're  scared  of  worms.  Gee  ! 
I'll  bet  your  Dad  wishes  you  was  a  boy  ! " 

Alice  gasped.  Her  big,  dear  Daddy  would  rather  have  her  a 
grimy  little  boy!  Why,  he  had  never  said  so.  "No — no,  he 
doesn't,"  she  faltered,  with  quivering  lips. 

"Aw,  but  he  can't  have  any  fun  with  a  girl !  Why,  my  Pop 
and  I,  we're  chums,  an'  go  fishin',  an'  play  ball,  an'  do  every- 
thing together.  Hi,  there,  Beany  !  There's  one  of  the  fellers, 
I  gotta  go,"  and  Billy  pocketed  his  top,  but  flung  back  from 
over  the  fence,  "I  bet  your  Dad  does  wish  you  was  a  boy,  jes' 
the  same." 

Alice  sat  quite  still,  a  crumpled  little  heap  of  misery,  on  the 
step.  With  unevadable  distinctness  she  saw  that  Billy  was 
right.  A  girl,  with  sashes  and  dollies  and  long  curls — what  a 
poor  substitute  she  was  for  the  Little  Brother  whom  Daddy  had 
told  her  about,  whom  she  could  barely  remember,  back  in  the 
misty  beginning  of  things,  when  there  had  been  a  Mother-dear, 
too.  She  had  called  him  "  her  little  b'other,"  and  people  had 
said  "her  nose  was  broken";  and  then,  quite  soon,  he  went 
away — to  heaven,  Daddy  said,  which  is  'way  up  above  the  blue 
sky,  where  Mother-dear  is,  too.  "Oh,  dear,"  moaned  Alice, 
"  what  a  dis'pointment  I  am  !  My  Daddy  hasn't  anyone  to  be 
his  chum  ! " 

And  then  a  sudden  little  thought  began  to  prick  insisitently 
within  her.  "  I  ought  to  try  to  be  a  little  boy — I  ought  to  be 
like  Billy.  No,  no,"  wailed  Alice,  "I  don't  like  dirty  hands 
and  overalls,  and  I'd  rather  play  with  dolls  than  with  putty 
blowers!"  But  her  best  Daddy,  whom  she  loved  more  than 
anything  in  the  world — she  ought  to — she  would  try  to  do  it 
for  him. 

Next  day  she  gave  Billy  the  biggest  half  of  her  pep'mint 
stick,  which  made  him  quite  conciliatory.  Then,  "  You  were 
right,  Billy,"  she  said.  "I  wish't  I  was  a  boy — I.  guess  my 
Daddy  does,  too.     Don't  you  want  to  pretend  I  am  one  ?" 

"Nice  sort  of  boy  you'd  make,"  Billy's  snubby  nose  wrinkled 
in  scorn.     "  Can  you  whistle  ?" 

Alice  drew  her  lips  into  the  tightest  kind  of  a  pucker,  but  a 
little  sucking  noise  was  the  only  result. 
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"  Huh,"  grunted  Billy.     "  Can  you  climb  trees  ?  " 

"  I'll  try,"  said  Alice  valiantly. 
Billy  boosted  her  up  to  the  first  branch  of  the  knotty  old  pear 
tree,  where  she  clung  dizzity,  while  he  crashed  up  among  the  bare 
twigs,  far  above  her.  "Come  on,"  he  yelled.  Alice  gritted 
her  teeth,  and  wriggled  up  a  few  feet.  The  twigs  were  very 
scratchy,  and  the  bark  traced  long  dirty  smears  on  her  arms 
and  crisp  gingham  dress  ;  and  the  safe  ground  was  so  far  below. 
Only  one  thought  spurred  motion  into  her  trembling  body — 
"  I'm  being  a  boy,  I'm  being  a  boy  ! "  Half  jumping,  half  tum- 
bling, she  sprawled  down  to  the  ground  at  last,  and  as  she  came, 
a  long,  tearing  noise  announced  that  half  the  lace  on  her  white 
petticoat  had  been  left  behind. 

"  Now  you'll  ketch  it !  "  crowed  Billy.  "  Gee  !  You  can't  be 
a  boy  with  skirts  on  ! " 

Alice  ripped  off  the  dragging  ends.  "  I  don't  care,"  she  called. 
"  Come  on,  I'll  race  you  out  to  the  barn  ! " 

When  Alice  came  in  that  night  late  to  tea,  all  tattered  and 
grimy,  her  curls  hanging  tangled  about  a  verj^  smudgy  face, 
Mammy  Jinny's  eyes  threatened  to  roll  out  of  her  head  with 
horror. 

"  Fo'  law's  sake,  chile,"  she  gasped,  "wat  you  been  doin' ? 
Dat  next  do'  young  'un  been  gettin'  you  into  mischief,  I  reckon. 
Po'  liT  lamb  !  Yo'  face  is  all  scratches  ! "  and  she  gathered  the 
errant  lamb  into  her  ample  embrace. 

But  Alice  wriggled  out,  as  she  had  seen  small  boys  dodge  the 
caresses  of  a  too  fond  family.  "  Cut  it,  Jinny,"  she  said.  "  I'm 
getting  too  big  to  be  hugged." 

"  I  sho'  don'  know  wat's  got  into  dat  chile,"  Jinny  had  occa- 
sion to  mutter  many  times  during  the  following  weeks.  "She 
alius  uster  be  jes'  the  pink  of  neatness,  and  now  I  can't  keep 
her  in  clean  clo'es,  nohow.  I  wash  her  mouf  out  wif  soap  every 
day  fo'  saying  '  Gee  whizz  !'  but  it  don't  do  no  good.  It's  dat 
red-headed  liT  imp  of  Satan  f'um  nex'  do'  dat's  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  an'  I'm  gwine  to  give  him  wat  he  ain't  lookin'  for  some 
day,  ef  he  ain't  keerful  ! " 

Meanwhile  Alice  was  rapidly  being  emancipated  from  dolls 
and  tea-parties.  Billy  was  a  proficient  tutor,  adept  in  every  art 
known  to  the  small  boy,  from  putting  "tick-tacks"  on  windows 
to  counterfeiting  headaches  at  Sunday  School  time.  In  his 
train,  Alice  grubbed  up  reluctant  worms,  jumped  from  dizzy 
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heights  onto  the  hay  in  the  barn,  wallowed  far  over  her  rubbers 
in  muddy  puddles.  Some  things  she  did  not  mind  so  very 
much.  Putty  blowers  were  really  great  fun,  and  she  became 
quite  expert  at  jack-stones  ;  besides,  there  was  a  certain  satis- 
faction in  receiving  Billy's  grudging  "  That's  pretty  good— for 
a  girl." 

Late  one  Sunday  afternoon,  when  Jinny  was  at  service,  and 
Daddy  deep  in  his  book,  stiff-starched  and  good  she  sat  on  the 
veranda  steps,  trying  to  think  of  something  to  do  within  the 
pale  of  Sabbath  observance.  Billy's  eyes  chanced  to  light  on 
the  long,  fair  curls  of  his  companion,  when  a  happy  thought 
struck  him.  "Aluss,"  he  began  artfully,  "  you  don't  make  a 
half-bad  boy.  You'd  be  a  regular  good  'un  if  you  only  had 
short  hair." 

"Short  hair  ?"  puzzled  Alice,  in  vague  alarm. 

"  Sure — cut  off  your  curls.     I'll  do  it  for  you." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !"  Alice  clasped  her  head  with  both  hands,  in 
terror.     "  I  don't  want  to  ! " 

"Then  you're  a  sissy!"  taunted  Billy.  "Only  sissy-boys 
have  curls  !  Come  on — you  let  me  cut  'em  off,  an'  you  can  wear 
a  pair  of  my  overalls  ! " 

Alice  shivered.  Cut  off  her  beloved  curls  ?  Never  !  Never  ! 
And  yet— to  wear  overalls— and  have  short,  stubby  hair — she 
would  look  just  like  a  boy,  and  Daddy  would  be  pleased.  "  I'll 
do  it,"  she  said,  and  dashed  into  the  house  for  the  shears,  before 
her  resolution  should  fail. 

"Snip,  snip,"  went  the  cold,  cruel  scissors,  grinding  past  her 
ears.  Alice  shut  her  eyes,  not  to  see  the  long  yellow  curls  drop 
in  her  lap. 

"There,"  said  Billy,  with  a  final  slash.  "Gee!  but  you  do 
look  funny  !     Go  on  in  and  take  a  look  at  yourself  ! " 

Alice  stood  up,  a  little  dazed.  How  cold  and  light  her  head 
felt,  and — she  put  up  a  timid  hand — yes,  it  was  rough  and 
bristly,  just  like  a  boy's.  Then  she  looked  down  at  the  golden 
ruin  about  her  feet,  and  a  sudden  big  sob  choked  up  into  her 
throat.  "  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute,"  she  muttered,  and  darted 
into  the  house,  up  to  her  own  room,  and  climbed  onto  a  chair 
before  the  mirror.  In  it  she  saw  a  white,  wide-eyed  little  face, 
topped  by  a  few  yellow  wisps  and  snaggles,  with  great  bare 
patches,  where  her  scalp  showed  pink  between.  The  strange, 
scared  little-boy  face  in  the  mirror  began  to  quiver  and  pucker 
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itself  into  a  very  cry-baby  expression.  "Oh,  my  curls,  my 
curls!"  wailed  Alice,  and  flung  herself  onto  the  bed,  burying 
her  poor  little  cropped  head  deep  in  the  pillows. 

When  Jinny  found  her  shorn  lamb  at  tea  time,  all  the  fiery 
maledictions  of  her  wrath  were  heaped  upon  Billy.  "  Dat 
baudy-laiged  HT  villain  ! "  she  stormed,  "  to  cut  off  my  pore 
baby's  curls,  wat  was  de  pride  of  her  ole  mammy's  heart !  Yo' 
Daddy's  gwine  hear  'bout  dis,  an'  I  reckon  he'll  wallop  him  !" 

At  first  the  thought  of  Billy's  walloping  was  as  balm  to  Alice's 
wounded  pride,  but  she  knew  all  the  time  that  it  wasn't  Billy's 
fault,  that  she  mustn't  let  him  be  punished.  She  sat  up, 
digging  the  tears  sternly  from  her  eyes.  "I  must  go  down," 
she  decided,  "  and  tell  Daddy  just  how  it  is." 

Jinny  had  just  blustered  out,  leaving  the  big  Daddy  some- 
what perplexed  but  more  amused,  when  a  white-pajama'd  figure 
appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"  Daddy,"  it  faltered,  "  Billy  didn't  cut  off  my  hair— that  is, 
I  let  him.     I — I  wanted  him  to." 

Daddy  held  out  his  arms.  "Come  and  tell  me  all  about  it," 
he  said,  so  kindly  that  Alice  ran  to  him,  and  nestled  in  the 
hollow  of  his  arm.  For  a  time  he  just  stroked  the  ragged  little 
head  comfortably,  and  cuddled  her  bare  feet  in  one  big  hand  ; 
then,  "  Now  tell  me  why  you  did  it,"  he  said. 

Alice  told  it,  in  a  teary  whisper,  into  his  coat  sleeve.  "  Billy 
said  you  would  rather  have  me  a  little  boy,  'cause  there  wasn't 
anyone  to  be  your  chum,  so  I  tried  to  be  one,  and  take  Little 
Brother's  place,  an'  play  marbles,  an'  climb  trees,  an'  every- 
thing, so's  I  could  be  your  chum." 

"  You  can  be  Daddy's  chum  just  as  well  without  being  a  little 
boy,"  said  the  father  tenderly."  "There  are  lots  of  things  we 
can  do  together— we  can  be  just  the  nicest  kind  of  chums." 

Alice  snuggled  close  into  his  arm.  "  Oh,  I'm  so  glad,"  she 
murmured,  "'cause  I'd  so  much  rather  be  a  girl."  Then, 
"Won't  I  have  to  say  'Gee  whizz!'  or  wear  overalls,  truly. 
Daddy?" 

"  Bless  you,  no,  little  girl,"  said  Daddy,  "and  we'll  see  that 
the  curls  all  grow  out  again/1 

Alice  breathed  a  happy  little  sigh  ;  the  tired  eyelids  drooped  ; 
she  could  not  sec  1  bat  the  eyes  of  the  dearest  Daddy  in  the  world 
were  misty  and  far-away. 


ROUND  THE  BEND 

HILDEGARDE   HOYT 

Down  the  shady  roadway,  lined 
With  the  autumn  flowers  a-bloom,- 
Purple  star  and  golden  plume — 
Dallying  footsteps,  dreaming  mind, 
You  and  I  together  go, 
Sauntering  so. 


Then — within  the  road  a-bending, 
Sudden  curve,  the  vista  ending  ! 
Our  hearts  with  expectancy 
Greet  the  sudden  mystery. 
Who  knows  what  may  be, 
Where  we  cannot  see, 
Round  the  bend  ? 


Pan  himself  may  be  a-sporting, 
Naiad-courting  ; 

Or  strange  flowers  of  fields  Elysian 
Greet  our  vision 
Round  the  bend. 


As  alone  to-day  I  wander 
Down  the  empty  road,  I  ponder 
Whether  at  the  senses'  ending, 
Whether  at  the  last,  great  bending 
Of  the  roadway — Fate — victorious, 
I  shall  see  the  vision  glorious, 
And  shall  greet  you,  brother,  friend, 
Round  the  bend. 


THE  GENIUS  AND  THE  WONDERFUL  WOMAN 

HELEN   READIO 

There  was  once  a  Genius  who  was  much  pursued  by  Society 
because  of  his  satisfactory  Conversation.  This  Genius  really 
cared  nothing  for  Society,  for  his  interest  was  in  Individuals, 
but  he  sometimes  amused  himself  by  watching  the  effects  he 
produced. 

One  day  he  was  invited  to  a  Tea  to  meet  a  certain  Wonderful 
Woman.  Instead  of  being  much  pleased  at  the  opportunity  the 
Genius  did  not  wish  to  go,  for  he  knew  that  the  Wonderful 
Woman  would  see  instantly  that  his  Conversation  was  not 
superior,  but  only  tactful.  When  he  was  presented  to  her  his 
sense  of  humor  came  to  the  surface,  and  since  Geniuses  may  be 
— nay,  are  expected  to  be— unconventional,  he  told  her  how  he 
had  dreaded  to  meet  her  and  why.  The  Wonderful  Woman 
smiled  and  replied  frankly  that  she  too  had  dreaded  the  meeting. 

"But  why  should  you  feel  so?"  asked  the  Genius,  "you, 
with  your  wonderful  gift  of  understanding  people." 

The  Wonderful  Woman  smiled  again,  but  her  eyes  were  sober. 
"People?"  she  said.  "Yes,  and  I  can  follow  Conversation 
when  it  is  only  subtle,  but,  I  knew  that  if  you  should  say  any- 
thing really  deep,  I  should  give  away  the  fact  that  I  am  like 
other  people,  except  that  I  am  tactful." 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other  for  several  minutes.  At  last 
the  Genius  said,  "I  think  we  are  not  quite  like  other  people, 
after  all— at  least  you  are  not  like  any  of  those  women  here  at 
the  Tea-table.     I  think  you  are  a  Wonderful  Woman." 

The  Woman  smiled  once  more  as  she  recognized  his  Profi- 
ciency.    "  I  knoiv  you  are  a  genius,"  she  said. 
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A  SOUL'S  AWAKENING 

ALICE    MYERS  CASEY 

I  saw  the  smile  in  her  eyes 

As  morning  dawned : 
Clear  and  fresh  as  a  child's  who,  filled  with  the  gladness  of  life, 
Plays  in  the  sunlight  of  childhood,  nor  knows  of  the  oncoming  strife  : 

I  saw  the  smile  in  her  eyes 

As  morning  passed. 

I  saw  the  tears  in  her  eyes 

As  noontide  came  : 
For  life  had  brought  her  its  conflicts,  its  love  and  its  work  to  solve 
That  out  of  the  visions  of  childhood,  a  great  soul  might  evolve  ; 

I  saw  the  tears  in  her  eyes 

As  noon  tide  passed. 

I  saw  the  soul  in  her  eyes 

At  sunset-call : 
The  child  and  the  woman  were  watching  the  last  faint  rays  of  the  sun, 
And  peace  had  entered  her  spirit,  for  it  knew  the  day's  work  was  done  ; 

I  saw  the  soul  in  her  eyes 

At  sunset-call. 


THE  WAY  OF  LIFE 

DOROTHY   M.    ROWLEY 

The  city  man  rounded  a  turn  in  the  road,  plodded  doggedly- 
forward  a  few  paces,  and  sank  breathless  on  a  fallen  tree-trunk 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  It  was  good  to  sit  in  the  shade 
and  rest  a  moment  before  the  climb,  and  the  little  breezes  frolic- 
ing  about  that  shady  spot  cooled  his  forehead,  and  with  unob- 
trusive finger-tips  smoothed  out  the  tired  lines.  A  silvery 
brook  came  tumbling  down  the  mountain  side,  rushing  in  reck- 
less madness  over  the  stones  in  its  path  and  then  leaping  with  a 
gurgle  of  delight,  foaming  and  laughing,  over  a  cleft  of  rock 
into  the  natural  basin  below.  The  trees  bordering  it  bent  low 
and  dipped  their  branches  lightly  in  the  water.  It  was  deep  in 
the  basin  and  looked  very  dark  to  the  city  man  as  he  peered 
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into  it.  He  fancied  its  depth  and  gloom  frightened  the  care- 
less little  streamlet  and  had  a  strangely  quieting  effect  upon 
it,  for  it  whirled  slowly,  slowly,  about  the  pool  as  if  sounding 
its  hidden  depths,  and  then  slipped  noiselessly  out  into  the 
sunny  field  beyond,  where  it  kissed  the  shiny  pebbles  and  with 
happy  little  twists  and  turns  wended  its  way  to  the  woodlands. 

The  city  man  felt  rested,  and  started  with  renewed  vigor 
up  the  winding,  rocky  trail.  On  both  sides  the  woods  were 
thick  and  dark,  except  where  the  sunlight  filtered  through  the 
branches,  casting  speckled  patches  on  the  ground.  Busy  little 
wood  folk  scuttled  across  his  path,  alarmed  at  the  unwonted 
intrusion.  A  fox  sped  by  and  into  the  bushes  like  a  flash  of 
gold  and  red.  A  squirrel  leaped  about  in  the  boughs  above  his 
head,  chattering  and  scolding,  and  the  rollicking  little  breezes 
seemed  still  to  be  following  him. 

Climbing  was  very  cool,  in  contrast  to  the  hot  plodding  of 
the  morning,  along  miles  and  miles  of  dusty  roads,  across  sun- 
baked fields,  with  only  an  occasional  stretch  of  woodland.  The 
city  man  was  happy  and  not  in  the  least  lonely.  He  felt  a  little 
thrill  of  triumph  at  this,  for  hadn't  his  friends  warned  him 
what  a  lonely,  profitless  vacation  "roughing  it"  would  be? 
Hadn't  the  men  at  the  club  sneered  when  he  told  how  he 
would  live  in  a  shack  and  cook  with  his  own  hands  ?  Bah  !  he 
wouldn't  think  of  the  life  he  had  led  ;  somehow  it  seemed  sacri- 
legious out  here.  So  he  talked  to  the  stream  instead,  which  the 
trail  followed  closely  up  the  mountain  side. 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  city  man  climbed,  looking  back 
now  and  again,  in  hopes  of  a  glimpse  of  the  country  below  him. 
He  wanted  to  feel  proud  of  the  distance  he  had  covered,  but  the 
forest  was  obstinate  and  the  trees  grew  so  thick  and  tall  that 
he  could  scarcely  see  the  blue  sky  through  them.  Higher  and 
higher  he  went,  and  finally  rounding  a  sharp  turn,  came  sud- 
denly out  onto  a  broad  plateau  of  gray  stone,  like  a  giant's 
table  set  up  on  the  mountain  side. 

He  stepped  eagerly  forward,  paused,  then  looked  and  looked 
•i  at  the  scene  before  him.  Lakes,  houses,  fields  and  wood- 
lay  scattered  beneath  him,  like  a  toy  world,  and  over  it 
all  the  setting  sun  cast  slanting  rays  of  bright  color. 

Reluctantly  the  man  turned  up  the  path.  A  few  steps  and 
he  was  deep  in  the  woods  again.  Soon  came  a  cleared  stretch 
and  then  he  could  see  just  above  him  the  tiny  white  mountain 
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house,  which  was  his  goal.  What  a  little  house  it  was,  too, 
perched  right  out  on  a  cliff,  and  moored  to  it  by  cables  thicker 
than  a  man's  arm  and  riveted  into  the  rock.  The  city  man 
laughed  at  this  over-cautiousness  on  the  part  of  the  moun- 
taineer. 

Slowly  he  mounted  the  steps  hewn  in  the  cliff,  to  the  house. 
A  tall,  gaunt  man  came  at  his  knock  and  bade  him  a  brief 
welcome.  Yes,  he  had  received  his  message,  and  supper  was 
ready  ;  would  he  step  in  ? 

The  stranger  entered  a  broad,  low-roofed  room,  ill-lighted 
and  sparsely  furnished.  In  one  corner  stood  a  dilapidated 
organ,  opposite  to  it  an  oak  book-case.  Several  worm-eaten 
volumes,  some  china,  spoons  and  forks  and  several  pieces  of 
broken  bric-a-brac  graced  the  shelves.  A  large,  square  table, 
set  for  supper,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  held  an  oil  lamp,  with 
an  unevenly-trimmed  wick,  which  sent  forth  a  fitful  light. 

A  woman,  neatly  dressed,  with  large  dark  eyes  set  in  a  very 
pale  face,  flitted  in  and  out,  performing  her  tasks  deftly  and 
quietly,  but  with  an  air  of  weariness  and  utter  lack  of  sponta- 
neity that  puzzled  the  stranger. 

As  the  three  sat  down  to  table  an  unobtrusive  little  figure,  a 
boy  of  about  thirteen  or  fourteen,  slipped  in  from  the  doorway 
and  slid  into  a  vacant  chair.  There  was  a  silence  ;  the  visitor 
looked  up  in  inquiry  to  see  the  heads  of  the  others  bowed  in 
devotion.  A  look  of  bewilderment  passed  over  his  face,  then 
realization,  as  with  a  little  jerk  of  annoyance,  flushing,  he,  too, 
bent  his  head. 

The  entire  meal  was  the  strangest  the  city  man  had  ever 
attended.  The  food  was  simple  and  well  cooked,  but  he  won- 
dered whether  his  host  or  hostess  ever  conversed,  for  they  main- 
tained a  silence  as  unbroken  as  it  was  embarrassing.  Bravely  the 
city  man  started  to  make  conversation  ;  he  had  had  to  do  the  like 
many  times  before,  but  he  had  never  experienced  anything  like 
this.  He  questioned  them,  tactfully,  he  thought,  about  their 
life,  whether  they  were  ever  lonely,  how  they  managed  in 
winter,  but  could  draw  from  them  only  the  briefest  replies  or 
monosyllables.     In  desperation  he  turned  to  the  boy. 

"You  like  this  splendid  country,  I  presume,  where  you  have 
all  the  space  you  want  in  which  to  play  ?"  he  asked,  smiling. 

For  the  first  time  the  boy  lifted  his  eyes  fi  ?m  his  plate,  large, 
blue  eyes,  with  a  look  in  them  of  mingled  fear,  defiance  and 
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mial  that  terrified  the  man  U>v  the  moment.    Swiftly 
dropped  them  aj  g  from  the  table  disap- 

through  the  doorway. 
The  city  man's  interest  and  cariosity  were  aroused  and  he 

quickly  followed,  only  to  see  the  little  form  vanish  in  the  dark- 
of  the  trail.     Disappointed  and  with  temper  slightly  ruffled, 

ated  himself  on  the  highest  of  the  narrow  stone  steps,  the 
means  of  access  to  the  house. 

"Now,"  he  thought,  "when  the  lad  returns  I'll  make  him 
talk.     He  interests  me." 

He  looked  down  the  mountain  side  into  the  valley.  The 
moon  was  nearly  full,  but  the  sky  was  scattered  with  heavy, 
dark  clouds,  which  often  obscured  its  light.  Below,  all  was 
blackness  except  where  a  few  lights  of  the  village  gleamed  faint 
and  small.  Above  and  around  rose  the  mountains,  melting  into 
the  dark  sky.  Over  the  east  hung  a  heavy  mass  of  cloud,  black 
and  menacing,  which  steadily  moved  nearer,  spreading  like  the 
wings  of  a  phantom  bird.  Low  rumbling  thunder  rolled  along 
the  valley  and  bright  streaks  of  lightning  far  off  zigzagged  in 
sharply  defined  outline.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  storm, 
the  moonlight  was  cut  off,  and  the  twinkling  lights  of  the 
village  obscured.  The  silence  was  very  heavy,  and  even  at 
that  great  height  the  city  man  felt  as  if  the  atmosphere  were 
pressing  down  upon  him,  and  his  breath  came  hard.  Then 
suddenly  rose  the  wind,  with  a  shriek,  and  a  loud  clap  of  thun- 
der followed  by  crackling  lightning  flashes.  The  city  man 
breathed  deep,  shook  his  hair  in  the  cold  wind,  and  lifted  his 
face  to  the  sky.  Large  drops  of  rain  fell  in  slow  succession, 
then  burst  in  a  blinding  sheet. 

Dripping,  he  made  his  way  into  the  house.  The  woman  and 
man  were  busy  closing  the  windows. 

"  Where  is  the  boy  ?"  panted  the  city  man,  in  terror. 

"  Oh,  he's  in  all  right,  and  gone  to  bed,"  answered  the  mother. 
Involuntarily  the  stranger  raised  his  eyes,  and  from  the  stair- 
way met  the  mocking  gaze  of  the  little  boy.  A  moment  later 
high  wild  Laughter  floated  down  from  above. 

"  How  did  that  child  get  in  ?"  thought  the  city  man,  but  he 
did  not  inquire. 

The  mountaineer  led  him  up  the  narrow  stairs  to  his  room, 
and  with  a  gruff  "Good-night,"  went  shuffling  away. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  the  stranger  looked  around  him.     The 
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room,  pitifully  small  and  bare,  was  almost  filled  by  the  large 
four-poster  bed.  A  table  stood  in  one  corner,  holding  a  cracked 
wash-basin,  in  which  stood  a  pitcher  of  water.  It  was  a  corner 
room  on  the  side  of  the  house  overlooking  the  valley,  and  the 
rain  beat  restlessly  against  the  windows,  making  them  rattle 
constantly. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  the  storm  increased  tenfold,  and  to  the 
city  man,  tossing  and  longing  for  sleep,  it  seemed  to  be  concen- 
trating its  whole  force  against  the  frail  walls  of  the  mountain 
house.  The  little  building,  swayed  and  shaken  by  the  tempest, 
seemed  straining  to  break  from  its  rock  moorings.  Could  the 
cable  hold  ?  thought  the  city  man  in  terror.  Why  didn't  the 
storm  cease,  or  slacken  its  fury  a  little  ?  The  rain  outside 
sounded  like  a  perfect  Niagara  tearing  down  the  mountain-side. 
The  wind  beat  against  the  house,  shrieking  in  accents  so  human 
that  finally  he  leaped  from  his  bed  and  strove  to  gaze  through 
the  streaming  window-panes. 

Suddenly  he  felt  a  wild,  ungovernable  yearning  to  join  in 
this  war  of  the  elements, — the  lightning  and  thunder,  the  roar 
of  the  rain  and  the  shriek  of  the  wind.  He  laughed  loudly  and 
wildly  in  excited  triumph  again  and  again. 

"Why,  I  am  going  mad,  going  mad  with  nature,"  he  cried, 
and  laughed  again.  He  would  go  out,  out  into  the  storm,  and 
tear  down  the  mountain  side  with  the  wind  and  torrents.  He 
would  wave  his  arms  and  laugh  and  laugh.  The  men  at  the 
club,  what  would  they  say  and  think  on  hearing  that  their  staid 
and  reasonable  friend  had  gone  mad  in  the  mountains  ?  What 
would  the  men  in  the  stock  exchange  think,  and  would  his 
beautiful  fiance'e  care  more  than  bare  convention  demanded  ? 
he  wondered.     He  must  rush  out,  immediately  ! 

With  a  last  wild  roar  the  storm  lulled  a  little,  the  house  trem- 
bled slight^  and  seemed  to  settle  down  again,  the  wind  moaned, 
then  died  away  with  a  sigh.  The  water  still  swept  on  down  the 
mountain,  but  with  a  dull  roar  that  was  distinctly  soothing. 
The  rain  pattered  a  little,  then  ceased  entirely,  and  a  faint, 
timid  gleam  of  moonlight  pierced  the  clouds,  and  lighting  the 
mountain-side,  crept  in  through  the  window,  falling  across  the 
bare  floor. 

The  city  man  smiled  a  little.  Somehow  he  felt  distinctly 
foolish,  and  very,  very  sleepy.  What  crazy  thoughts  had  been 
running  through  his  usually  sane  head,  anyway  !      Slowly  he 
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crept  back  to  bed.  It  was  a  soft  bed,  he  realized,  and  soon  he 
fell  asleep. 

When  he  awoke  a  gray  light  pervaded  the  room  ;  he  could 
see  the  white  pitcher  and  basin  plainly  outlined  against  the 
wall.  The  city  man  had  made  the  trip  especially  to  see  the  sun 
rise,  so  he  got  up  and  dressed  rapidly.  As  he  stepped  out  into 
the  cool  morning  air  a  feeling  of  exhilaration  came  over  him, 
and  the  rocky  climb  to  the  summit  of  Chicorua  seemed  nothing 
to  him.  Instinctively  turning  around  he  saw  the  little  boy 
gazing  fixedly  at  him  with  a  look  of  mild  curiosity. 

"  Mornin',"  he  said,  "  goin'  to  see  the  sun  rise  ?  That's  w'at 
they  all  do,  but  they  ain't  goin'  to  be  much  this  mornin',  'cause 
it's  a-goin'  to  rain  again." 

"  Yes— I  was  going,"  replied  the  city  man,  surprised  at  the 
boy's  friendliness.  "  I  hadn't  noticed  it  was  cloudy.  Why, 
how  misty  the  valley  is  !  Well,  I  guess  I'll  go  up,  any  way. 
Good-bye." 

"I'm  a-goin' with  you,"  announced  the  mountain-boy,  keep- 
ing close  at  his  side. 

u  Good  enough  !"  replied  the  city  man  as  they  started  up  the 
steep  ascent  together. 

Up  and  up  they  went,  the  mountain  boy  ahead  skipping  from 
rock  to  rock,  with  step  as  sure  as  a  small  mountain  goat.  In 
places  the  ascent  was  extremely  dangerous,  but  the  boy  scorned 
the  hand-rails  fixed  in  the  rock  and  scaled  the  steep  places  with 
catlike  agility.  Often  a  smooth  stretch  of  rock  sloped  down 
for  fifty  feet  or  so  and  ended  in  a  precipice.  A  false  step,  and 
the  city  man  imagined  himself  slipping,  slipping  down  the 
glassy  surface.  Once  they  came  to  a  cleft  and  between 
was  a  dark  abyss.  The  boy,  with  a  delighted  laugh,  leaped 
nimbly  over  and  turned  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  city 
man.  He  came  slowly  and  carefully,  then  stopped  short  and 
gazed  with  a  blank  face  into  the  hollow.  His  face  looked 
rather  gray  in  the  dawn-light.  The  boy  slipped  a  rock  over  the 
edge  of  the  abyss  and  it  fell  away  below  with  a  dull  thud. 

"Come  on,"  he  said,  smiling.  "You  gotta  jump— or  mebbe 
you'd  rather  go  back." 

The  city  man  was  no  coward  and  he  felt  the  sling  the  words 
implied.  With  tight-shut  lips  he  jumped  and  his  knees  gave 
way  Bfi  he  landed. 

"  Let's  rest  a  little,"  said  the  boy,  scanning  him  narrowly. 
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"  No,  come  on  ! "  said  the  man  doggedly. 

"Well,  Fm  tired,  any  way,"  drawled  the  boy  with  a  slow 
smile  and  a  note  of  admiration  in  his  voice,  "and  I'm  nsed  to 
this."     So  they  both  sat  down. 

Soon  they  reached  the  summit,  a  small,  rocky  plateau,  with 
others  like  it  stretching  out  below,  and  the  trail  winding  like  a 
thin  gray  serpent  up  the  mountain  side.  Mist  lay  over  parts  of 
the  valley,  but  some  of  the  lakes  could  be  seen  lying  like  tiny 
pools  in  the  dawn,  connected  by  silver  threads.  Heavy  gray 
and  white  clouds  were  scattered  over  the  sky,  and  between  two 
long  strips  hanging  low  over  the  eastern  hills  the  sun  peeped 
through,  casting  violet  and  gold  shadows  over  the  mountains, 
and  turning  the  lakes  to  pools  of  irridescent,  moving  color. 
Small  gray-white  clouds  nestled  against  the  hillside,  the  sun- 
light turning  the  edges  to  bright  gold. 

The  city  man  breathed  in  the  beauty  in  its  entirety.  He 
stretched  his  arms  above  his  head. 

"  This  is  life,"  he  said  aloud.  "  I  believe  I  have  never  lived 
before."  Then  turning  to  the  boy,  "It's  wonderful,  isn't  it, 
lad  ? "  The  boy  stopped  throwing  stones  over  the  edge  and 
looked  up.  The  man  saw  in  his  eyes  the  same  agony  of  denial 
that  had  so  puzzled  him  the  night  before. 

"  I  hate  it  all,  hate,  hate,  hate  it ! "  said  the  boy  with  clenched 
fists  and  a  tenseness  that  alarmed  the  city  man.  "  I  want  to 
live!"  he  continued.  "  D'you  call  this  life?  Day  after  day 
the  same  noises,  the  same  silences  ?    Ugh,  I  hate  it ! " 

The  man  gasped.  "Why,  boy,  you  don't  know  what  you're 
saying  !  If  you  lived  in  the  crushing,  crowding  city  year  after 
year,  you'd  know  what  it  is  to  have  missed  the  best ! " 

The  boy's  face  brightened  at  the  word  "city."  He  clutched 
the  coat  of  the  city  man  and  dragged  himself  to  his  feet.  He 
looked  him  square  in  the  face. 

"  The  city  ?  "  he  said  in  an  awed  whisper,  "  do  you  live  there  ? 
Oh  !"  in  a  passion  of  appeal,  "  take  me,  take  me  back  with  you  ! 
Dad's  never  lived,  mother's  never  lived,  and  God,  I  simply 
got  to  ! " 

The  city  man  felt  a  wave  of  sympathy  come  over  him,  he  felt 
sorely  tried  and  puzzled.  He  had  never  been  accustomed  to 
allow  painful  circumstances  to  arouse  his  compassion,  he  had 
always  prided  himself  on  his  saneness.  Why  should  the  appeal 
of  this  fourteen-year-old  mountain  lad  tug  at  his  heartstrings 
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so  ?  Should  he  take  him  back  with  him  ?  What  would  the 
men  and  women  of  his  acquaintance  say  ?  He  could  see  the 
cold  smile  of  his  sweetheart.  Then  these  thoughts  were  over- 
shadowed by  another.  What  of  the  boy  himself,  what  would 
the  city  do  for  him  ?  He  looked  at  the  innocent  eyes  gazing 
into  his,  and  thought  of  his  own  incompetency.  What  had  he 
to  give,  to  teach  this  lad  ? 

"  Poor  little  'Will  o'  the  Mill/"  thought  the  city  man,  "yearn- 
ing for  things  you  will  never  get,"  and  the  lines  from  Stevenson 
came  to  him. 

"  He  was  like  some  one  lying  in  twilit,  formless  preexistence, 
and  stretching  out  his  hands  lovingly  toward  many-coloured, 
many-sounding  life." 

Then  reason  and  sanity  came  to  his  rescue. 

"It's  beginning  to  rain,  boy,  along  with  the  sunshine,"  he 
said,  a  trifle  coldly,  "  I  think  we'd  better  be  going  down." 

"I  see"  said  the  boy  slowly,  "You — you  won't!"  and  he 
started  down  the  trail,  the  raindrops  falling  on  his  little  blue 
shirt,  spattering  his  bare  feet,  and  his  yellow  head  shinning  gold 
in  the  sunlight. 

An  hour  later,  the  city  man  bade  goodbye  to  the  mountaineer, 
his  wife  and  the  little  white  house  tied  down  by  its  cables,  but 
the  boy  did  not  appear,  and  regretfully  the  stranger  went  slip- 
ping and  sliding  down  the  muddy  trail.  The  sun  had  gone 
under  for  good,  and  the  rain  was  descending  quite  steadily. 
The  man  enjoyed  this  walking  in  the  wet.  Little  streamlets 
ran  down  the  trail  and  the  rain  dripping  through  the  leaves 
sounded  like  the  pattering  footsteps  of  the  little  boy,  and  in- 
stinctively the  man  looked  back  over  his  shoulder  more  than 
once.  Often  he  heard  strange  noises  in  the  woods  that  sounded 
like  the  heavy  paw  of  some  beast  breaking  through  the 
underbrush.  His  friend  the  little  stream  ran  laughing  on 
beside  him,  and  at  length  he  came  to  the  place  where  the 
cataract  fell  into  the  cool,  dark  basin  fringed  with  trees. 

Here  he  sat  on  the  fallen  trunk  and  many  thoughts  came 
crowding,  of  little  boys  and  big  strong  men,  of  dusty  cities,  and 
cool  mountains,  rain-soaked. 

A  week  later  a  well-dressed  man  walked  briskly  down  the 
platform  of  the  little  mountain  station.  As  the  train  ap- 
proached he  turned  to  gaze  at  the  heights  of  Chicorua.  Near 
the  top  a  speck  very  small  in  distance  stood  out  white  against 
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the  rocks.  He  could  imagine  a  little  blue-shirted  figure  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway,  with  eyes  large  with  an  indefinable  yearning 
for  the  unknown  and  untried. 

The  man  was  dimly  aware  of  a  reckless  something  within  him, 
which  refused  to  be  suppressed,  insistently  it  whispered,  "  Stay, 
stay  in  the  free,  fresh  life  of  the  mountains  !  Don't  go  back  to 
the  rush  and  roar,  the  hurry  and  worry  you  have  always  known, 
stay  in  the  air  of  the  mountains  ! " 

But  again  reason  and  sanity  came  to  the  fore,  and  with  a 
smile  and  a  slight  shrug,  the  city  man  boarded  the  train.  "  It's 
the  way  of  life,  I  guess  ; "  he  said. 


TWO    HEARTS 

GRETCHEN    TODD 

"  See,  it  is  Spring  !  "  the  robin  sang, 

"  Spring  !  "  smiled  the  sun, 

"  Spring  !  "  laughed  the  breeze. 
The  soft,  brown  earth  was  swept  with  bloom. 
With  feathery,  dancing  green  the  trees. 
A  weary,  aching  heart  there  was  that,  blind  with  pain,  saw  none  of  these. 
"  See  !  "  thrilled  the  birdsongs,  "  See,  O,  see 
The  beauty  of  the  Spring  again  !  " 
"Ah."  sobbed  the  heart,  "  In  all  the  world  I  see 

"Naught  but  My  Pain.'' 

"  Ay,  it  is  Autumn  !  "  shrilled  the  wind, 

• '  At  my  chill  breath 

"Earth's  beauty  flees  ! " 
The  pale-lit  sky  lowered  gray  and  drear, 
The  flowers  were  dead,  leaf -stripped  the  trees. 
A  merry,  laughing  heart  there  was  that,  blind  with  joy,  saw  none  of  these. 
"  See  !  "  screamed  the  storm-wind,  "Death  bring  I !  " 
Laughed  the  glad  heart — gay  past  annoy 
"  The  world  seems  just  a  radiant  wonder-box 

"  To  hold  My  Joy  !  " 

Or  gay  and  bright,  or  sad  and  dark, 
The  World  Without  is  of  the  World  Within  its  shadow  part. 
For  though  we  seem  to  see  and  mark  its  moods,  each  one 
Sees  only  that  which  lies  within  his  heart. 


SKETCHES 
THE  FOREST  PRIMEVAL 

DOROTHY   H.    BROWN 

When  I  accepted  Green's  invitation  to  spend  the  last  two 
weeks  of  July  in  camp  with  him,  I  must  admit  I  never  expected 
he  would  hold  me  to  it. 

Green,  like  a  good  many  other  men  I  know,  as  soon  as  the 
summer  vacation  germ  gets  into  his  blood,  starts  out  in  search 
of  the  remotest  spot  in  the  most  extreme  portion  of  the  least 
inhabitable  place  in  God's  wide  universe.  There,  and  there 
only,  will  he  camp. 

Consequently,  one  day  shortly  after  the  first  of  July,  he  came 
into  my  office  and  spread  out  a  large  map  before  me.  Then 
very  carefully  he  proceeded  to  trace  our  trip.  He  pointed  to 
the  place  where  we  left  the  railroad,  and  farther  on  marked 
with  a  star  the  end  of  the  canoe  part  of  the  journey.  Here,  I 
took  it,  we  were  to  camp.  Not  at  all  !  No  indeed  !  Purely  my 
mistake  !  On  we  went,  up  toward  the  top  of  the  map,  leaving 
quickly  but  surely  the  dots  meaning  inhabitable  cities,  towns 
or  even  dwellings.  Finally,  about  ten  inches  to  the  north  of 
the  star  indicating  the  place  where  we  left  the  river,  he  made  a 
check.     The  long-expected  check  ! 

"  Here,  Rodney,  my  boy,  you  see  is  our  camp.  The  country 
is  abounding  in  small  streams,  so  overloaded  with  trout  that  it's 
just  a  case  of  our  tenements  here  in  New  York— thousands 
dying  daily  of  starvation,  smotheration,  crowdation — anything 
you  like.     You  understand  !" 

"I've  got  you  as  far  as  the  star,  but  that  stretch  of  ten  or 
twelve  inches  between  the  Btar  and  the  check — just  how  do  we 
make  that  ?"     1  regarded  the  map  closely. 
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11  That — oh,  we  walk  that !  It's  only  a  little  over  fifty  miles," 
he  replied  carelessly. 

"What!  Fifty  miles!  Walk!  Man,  you're  plumb  crazy! 
I'm  no  Cook's  tourist — I  never  walked  ten  blocks,  let  alone  fifty 
miles.  You'll  have  to  get  me  a  horse,  or  this  trip  won't  look 
good  to  me." 

"See  here,  Rodney,  be  a  sport  and  take  a  chance.  It'll  be 
the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  you.  You're  pale  and  thin,  and 
your  wife  says  you're  so  cross  lately  she  can't  keep  any  servants. 
I  bet  you've  got  most  every  disease  right  now  but  house-maid's 
knee.     Why,  bless  me,  you're  even  getting  gray  ! " 

That  was  sufficient.  That  man  with,  his  insurance  agent's 
line  of  conversation  had  worked  me  up  to  such  a  pitch  I  began 
to  believe  he  was  right,  and  as  for  getting  gray — great  heavens  ! 
I  left  all  details  of  the  trip  to  him. 

Bright  and  early  the  fourteenth  day  of  July  I  kissed  my  wife 
and  children  good-bye  and  met  Green  at  the  Grand  Central. 
All  that  day  on  the  train  we  played  cards  and  discussed  our 
trip  and  vice  versa  until  Green  got  so  enthusiastic  I  feared 
he  would  burst  a  blood-vessel. 

The  next  day  we  bought  our  supplies  and  hired  our  guide, 
but  right  here  it  might  be  said  he  could  just  as  well  have  rented 
himself  out  as  a  telegraph  operator,  mother's-helper  or  seam- 
stress, as  a  guide. 

The  canoe  trip  was  my  idea  of  a  good  time.  The  guide  took 
the  provisions  in  one  canoe  and  we  took  ourselves  in  the  other. 
It  was  all  down-stream,  but  Green  and  I  matched  for  stern  and 
I  won  out.  I  found  the  scenery  most  fascinating  and*  the  air  so 
conducive  to  sleep  that  it  was  only  Green's  lusty  voice  that 
several  times  saved  us  from  old  logs  and  other  derelict  objects. 

When  we  left  the  river  our  troubles  began.  Those  fifty  miles 
were  fifty  of  the  longest,  hilliest,  mosquitoiest,  wettest,  hottest 
miles  that  I  ever  thought  existed.  For  three  days  we  walked 
through  thickets,  swamps,  and  brambles,  and  all  through  those 
three  days  Green  had  to  urge  us  on,  whistling  or  singing  "  I've 
got  rings  on  my  fingers  and  bells  on  my  toes,"  which  in  view  of 
the,  mosquitoes  ought  to  have  been  changed  to  "  I've  got  bites 
on  my  fingers,"  etc. 

But,  kind  friends,  let  joy  be  unconstrained  !  At  the  end  of 
the  third  day  the  guide,  mindful  of  a  proposition  I  had  made 
him,  struck  and  refused  to  go  any  farther— so  we  camped  where 
we  were. 
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No  one  will  evei  know  how  I  loved  that  homely,  dirty,  little 
half-breed  guide.  He  didn't  even  know  himself  until  that 
night,   Q]  of  darkness,   1  crept  up  and  put  my  arm 

around  hirn  in  a  fond  embrace  and  pressed  a  ten-dollar  bill  into 
his  hand. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dispute  Green's  knowledge  of  the  existing 
omic  conditions  in  New  York  City,  but  if  he 
thinks  the  trout  in  that  God-forsaken  country  are  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  tenement  conditions  in  the  great  metropolis,  it's 
time  some  one  sent  him  a  bushel  or  two  of  reading  matter  on 
the  subject.  'Front  ?  Why  I  give  yon  my  word  of  honor,  if  I 
had  caught  a  trout  in  one  of  those  supposedly  "overcrowded" 
streams,  I  would  have  turned  him  loose  again,  marked  as  the 
only  surviving  member  of  the  tribe  now  extinct  in  those  parts. 

After  four  days  spent  in  the  process  of  sinking  worms  on  the 
end  of  a  hook  into  depths  of  black  water,  we  could  boast  of 
three  eels,  two  catfish,  and  one  lizard.  When  I  considered  them 
closely  I  had  to  admit  to  Green  that  they  must  have  been  very 
wasteful  of  space  to  have  been  crowded  in  those  streams  by 
such  a  paltry  number.  Surely  each  fish  must  have  had  a  suite 
of  rooms  and  several  baths. 

As  there  are  only  two  things  reported  that  man  can  exist  on — 
one  being  love  and  the  other  food— perhaps  you  can  appreciate 
our  ciicumstances.  Three  days  of  a  heavy  down-pour  of  rain, 
spent  doing  nothing  in  a  small,  dam])  tent,  is  not  conducive  to 
the  "love  your  neighbor"  attitude,  and  three  eels,  two  catfish, 
and  one  lizard  will  not  last  forever,  even  if  hashed,  so  we  did 
the  only  inevitable  thing— packed  up  ami  headed  for  "home, 
sweet  home." 

Oh  you  philosophers  and  cynics  for  whom  the  city  has  no 
lure,  and  you  who  read  evil  and  wickedness  in  the  sparkle  of 
its  very  lights,  betake  yourselves  into  the  wilds  of  the  Canadian 
woods  and  for  two  weeks  suffer  the  would-be  pleasures  of  camp 
life!    If  then  you  r  md  in  the  dancing,  sparkling  lights 

of  Broadway,  and  in  the  hustle  and  confusing  mob  of  passers- 
by,  yon  do  not  find  an  inward  sense  of  joy  and  contentment  just 
in  being  one  of  the  millions  there  jostled  about,  why,  I'll  stand 
for  the  expenses  of  your  trip.      1  low's  that  ? 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer  night  when  our  train  pulled  into 
the  Grand  Central  station.  We  walked  down  the  gay  white 
way  taking  in  all  the  sights  and  later  dropped  into  an  attractive 
little  cafe  for  something  to  oat. 
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"This  beats  swamp  life  by  considerable,"  said  Green,  settling 
back  in  his  chair. 

"Yes,   by  over  fifty  miles,   three  eels,  two  catfish,  and  one 

lizard,"  I  replied. 

We  sat  there  some  time,  eating,  talking  and  reading  the 
papers.  Finally  Green  rose  and  said  :  "  Well,  who'll  we  drink 
to,  old  fellow?" 

"  Let's  drink  to  the  guide,"  I  answered. 

"  The  guide  ?  Why  drink  to  that  piece  of  ignorant,  gibbering 
humanity  ?  " 

"Oh,  he  wasn't  so  bad,  Green.    Come  on— Here's  to  the  guide!" 

"Well,  all  right.     Here's  to  the  guide  ! " 

We  drank  the  toast — and  I  had  to  smile. 


OLD    SUNSHINE 

LOUISE    ELDER 

Old  Sunshine  they  called  him,  and  you  might  have  wondered 
why,  as  you  saw  him  come  tottering  down  the  street  with  his 
little  basket  on  his  arm.  His  voice  was  cracked  and  hard  and 
his  breath  came  in  short  quick  gasps  like  the  preliminary  puff- 
ing of  an  old  and  worn  out  engine  as  it  pulls  out  of  a  station, 
carrying  a  train  of  heavily  loaded  cars  behind  it.  But  when  he 
laughed,  ah  then  you  would  never  wonder  again  for  the  little 
chuckles  came  fairly  tumbling  over  one  another  in  their  eager- 
ness to  get  out  and  make  that  laugh  a  big  success;  and  even 
after  it  was  all  over  they  kept  wandering  out  alone  and  in 
couples,  as  if  the  car  had  been  too  full  to  hold  them,  or  they  had 
perhaps  missed  the  last  car  and  had  to  walk. 

That  laugh  was,  in  fact,  the  finished  product  of  just  sixty-five 
years  of  constant  practice.  Small  wonder  that  it  was  known 
and  loved  the  village  over. 


ASTRONOMICAL    REFLECTIONS 

RUTH     COBB 

You  Moon,  illumined  all  with  borrowed  light, 
Without  it  a  dark  vagrant  of  the  night, 
We  give  you  credit  for  a  deal  of  warmth 
And  sympathy,  which  are  not  yours  by  right. 

Why  Moon  !     For  all  your  fame  in  ancient  lay. 

For  all  your  rivalry  with  lordly  day. 

For  all  the  praise  bestowed  on  you  so  long, 

Your  beams  are  naught  but  sunshine  gone  astray  ! 


THE  DEVIL  ON  CAPE  ANN 

MARJORIE   MONTAGUE 

Nowadays  the  Devil  is  not  a  personage  to  whom  people  scrape 
and  bow,  nor  yet  is  he  an  abhorrent  monster  the  very  mention 
of  whom  suffices  to  send  a  shiver  through  the  stoutest  heart. 
Once  he  was  both  of  these  at  will,  but  since  then  the  gilded 
balloon  of  his  prosperity  has  shrunk.  No  longer  can  he  wrest 
away  a  soul  without  a  moment's  warning  ;  no  longer  can  he 
plunge  a  pious  man  into  an  abyss  of  sin  ;  no  longer  can  he 
deluge  a  quiet  community  with  crimes.  He  has  degenerated 
into  a  pick-pocket,  a  porch-climber,  a  sneak-thief  who  crawls 
and  skulks,  unfit  companion  for  a  straightforward  thing.  Even 
in  his  more  attractive  guise  of  a  spiritual  Rallies,  his  subtlety 
does  not  conceal  his  weakness,  and  thus  it  is  that  one  approaches 
the  scenes  of  his  maiden  triumphs  with  a  feeling  of  genuine 
pity.  Deep  are  the  traces  of  his  antrammeled  years  on  Cape 
Ann. 

There  is  a  dark  hollow  among  the  granite  rocks  near  the 
northern  point  of  the  Capo,  where  tradition  asserts  hie  Wicked 
Highness  was  once  wont  to  dwell,  and  that  is  easy  enough  to 
believe,  for  the  reddish-gray  stone  is  smeared  with  streaks  of 
black  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  as  if  the  sulphurous  tongues 
mounting  from  the  foot  of  the  infernal  throne  had  accompanied 
their  master  even  to  the  realms  of  sunlight.  The  green  waves 
below  circle  and  twist  and    hiss,    ill-eoncealing  the  malicious 
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gleam  in  their  depths,  and  in  the  wake  of  a  storm  the  churning 
waters  bear  up  a  greater  booty  of  foam  than  elsewhere  round 
the  Cape.  It  is  said  that  sometimes  milk-white  arms  reach  up, 
clutching  vainly  at  a  slab  of  rock,  and  that  black  hair  is  min- 
gled with  the  seaweed,  but  who  can  tell  ?  When  the  force  of 
the  slashing  waves  has  died  away  and  the  green  waters  circle 
less  angrily  below  the  Devil's  Den,  no  trace  of  the  plundering 
storm  is  left  behind.  Perhaps  His  Highness  is  laughing  a 
grim,  cackling  laugh  in  the  region  where  lost  souls  borne  up  by 
the  sea  enter  into  the  hands  of  deathless  tormentors. 

Time  was  when  the  Devil  wandered  forth  from  his  den  to 
forage  for  prey  on  land  and  sea.  On  such  days  his  breath  whis- 
tled fiercely  through  the  knotted  pines,  and  as  he  strode  he 
ripped  open  the  glowering  clouds  with  his  rough  fingers,  till 
they  hung  down  in  tatters  over  all  the  Cape.  Men  at  work  in 
the  quarries  moved  more  cautiously  in  hoisting  the  ponderous 
blocks  of  granite  lest  the  fiend  should  tamper  with  the  steel 
cables  above  their  heads ;  children  ran  crying  to  hide  beneath 
their  mothers'  aprons,  and  out  on  the  great  sea  returning  fish- 
ermen muttered  gloomily  to  themselves  of  imminent  squalls. 
Wherever  they  were,  men  looked  sharply  over  their  shoulders, 
for  the  Devil  was  no  slow  traveller,  and  those  who  escaped  him 
had  to  be  quick-witted.  Let  it  be  whispered  softly  :  he  could 
cross  the  whole  Cape  in  two  strides,  and  there  is  ready  proof  of 
this.  To  this  day  remain  three  black  marks  of  sinister  form, 
imprints  of  the  three-toed  foot  of  the  Evil  One,  the  first  on  the 
eastern  shore,  the  second  in  the  very  heart  of  Cape  Ann,  and 
the  third  among  the  rocks  on  the  western  side.  He  is  a  stout- 
hearted man  who  comes  upon  one  of  these  footprints  at  night- 
fall and  passes  it  without  a  shudder. 

Oh,  theiDeviPs  will  was  free  and  irresistible  ;  naught  was  too 
small  nor  too  great  for  his  consideration  !  The  codfish  which 
slipped  between  his  fingers  bore  a  mark  of  dishonor  to  the  last 
day  he  swished  his  shiny  tail,  and  if  you  examine  the  catch  of  a 
schooner  fresh  from  the  Grand  Banks,  you  will  find  the  Devil's 
trade-mark  on  all  the  descendants  of-  that  ill-fated  fish— two 
long  white  scars  where  a  claw  once  tore  away  the  flesh.  Natu- 
rally the  fiend's  greatest  malice  was  for  the  sons  of  men.  Who 
shall  say  that  it  was  not  his  influence  that  drove  young  John 
Whitkins  to  his  death  in  the  deep  waters  of  a  deserted  quarry  ? 
John  was  sober  and  steady  enough,  as  young  men  go,  until  he 
met  a  man  in  a  dark  cloak  one  night  on  a  dreary  road. 
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Then  there  was  the  miser,  in  whose  lonely  house  meu  heard 
the  clinking  of  wine  idnight.     Who  else  could  have 

been  his  companion  but  the  Evil  One?    It  was  more  than  likely 
that  the  witch  who  fled  from  Salem  to  prolong  the  years  of  her 

lift*  in  the  ir  of  the  Cape,  was  one  of  his  confeder- 

tnrned  the  head  of  poor  old 
Aunt  Sooky,  when  he  Bent  her  chasing  British  cannon-halls  in 
the  pasture  to  save  her  spotted  cow.  If  an  angel  had  led  her 
gently  by  the  hand  she  could  have  escaped  in  no  more  miracu- 
lous fashion  than  she  did  through  the  Devil's  caprice. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  his  tyrannic  reign  on  Cape  Ann 
that  he  exerted  his  power  to  the  utmost,  and  like  Samson's, 
the  end  of  his  career  was  an  act  of  tremendous  destruction. 
The  horror  of  his  vengeance  still  stalks  among  the  memories  of 
the  Cape  people,  the  oldest  of  whom  will  tell  with  bated  breath 
of  a  period  of  calm  skies,  a  steamer  heavily  freighted  with 
human  lives,  a  sudden  storm  unparalleled  in  fierceness,  frantic 
signals  from  beyond  the  rocks  off  Thatcher's  Island,  utter  dark- 
ness at  length,  and  terror.  Then  there  were  hours  of  waiting 
that  stretched  into  months  and  years,  for  the  steamer  was  never 
seen  again,  nor  heard  of,  and  never  a  vestige  of  all  its  precious 
cargo  was  washed  ashore.  Only  for  days  after  the  storm  the 
hiss  of  water  near  the  Devil's  Den  seemed  to  be  mingled  with 
demoniacal  voices,  exulting  over  a  great  triumph. 

Almost  unbroken  peace  has  settled  over  Cape  Ann.  The 
stalwart  Devil  of  early  days  has  forsaken  such  haunts  for  other 
hunting-grounds,  where  souls  are  more  plentiful  and  more  easily 
secured,  since  they  are  corrupted  by  the  love  of  gain.  The 
Cape  folk  no  longer  fear  him  ;  the  fishermen  of  Pigeon  Cove 
and  Rockport  still  recount  tales  of  him  to  strangers  for  the 
asking,  but  their  disbelief  is  evinced  by  apologetic  voices  and 
shifting  eyes.  These  are  days  when  respect  is  held  only  for  the 
prosperous,  and  the  fierce,  powerful  Devil  of  days  gone  by  is 
swiftly  fading  into  oblivion  even  among  the  rocky  crannies  of 
Cape  Ann. 


THE   FAIRY   FALL 

ELIZABETH   SCHLOSSER 

It  is  fall,  it  is  fall,  in  the  mountains, 

Where  the  nights  are  long  and  cold, 

Where  the  roads  lie  white  in  the  still  moonlight, 

And  the  dawn  is  purple  and  gold. 

It  is  fall,  it  is  fall ;  there's  a  tingle 

Of  frost  in  the  searching  air  ; 

There  are  cheery  calls  as  the  darkness  falls, 

And  bonfires  glow  here  and  there. 

It  is  fall,  and  an  impish  madness, 
As  wild  as  the  heart  of  May, 
To  the  elfin  rills  in  the  far-off  hills 
Bids  us  up,  and  off,  and  away  ! 


"GOUT  TO  SCHOOL" 

RUTH   AGNES  WILSON 


The  Little  Girl  had  quite  passed  the  age  when  she  longed  to 
go  to  school.  That  was  when  she  was  a  very  Little  Girl,  and 
had  peered  wistfully  through  the  fence  pickets  at  the  big  chil- 
dren, flocking  up  the  hill  to  school — very  important,  with  their 
mysterious  slates  and  sponges  and  shiny  pencil-boxes  and  '  'school- 
bags."  The  Little  Girl  felt  that  to  be  the  sole  proprietor  of  a 
plaid  school-bag  would  be  a  height  of  bliss  almost  equal  to  being 
able  to  do  your  own  hair.  And  then  there  was  such  a  bustling 
cheeriness  in  the  klingkety-klang  of  the  bell,  and  the  scuffling 
of  feet,  and  laughing  and  shouting  along  the  way.  After  the 
last  belated  stragglers  had  run,  puffing  hard,  up  the  hill,  it  was 
so  quiet  in  the  Little  Girl's  yard — nothing  but  sleepy  old  Blackie- 
Cat  to  play  with,  or  a  stolid  family  of  rag  dolls  to  trundle  about. 

At  last  the  day  came,  and  for  Mother  it  came  all  too  soon, 
when  they  started  off  one  morning  to  school :  Mother  and  Little 
Girl  and  the  new  school-bag  (and  it  was  a  plaid  one,  very  red 
and  yellowy.)  The  Little  Girl  had  shown  it  to  Blackie-Cat 
beforehand  fairly  crushing  his  dignified  whiskers  in  the  attempt. 

s  91 
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"  Blackie,  do  you  see  that  ?"  she  cried,   "  It's  my  new  school- 

my  very  own  !     I'm  a  big  girl  now,  'n  I'm  goin'  to  school, 

1  am  !     But  Blackie  merely  nicked  his  unmoved  yellow  eyes,  as 

who  should   say,    "  For  myself,  I  prefer  a  nice,  soft,  pillow  to 

sleep  on." 

That,  of  course  was  a  very  babyish  state  of  mind.  And  Little 
Girl  had  oat-grown  it  long  ago,  so  that  she  could  scarcely  re- 
member how  it  felt.  But  Mother  could,  and  smiled  to  herself, 
sometimes  as  she  urged  reluctant  feet  toward  the  door,  or  helped 
a  tearfully  rebellious  small  person  with  her  "home-work." 
Little  Girl  had  come  to  regard  school  as  a  necessary  evil  ;  her 
days  were  a  constant  anticipation  of  twelve  o'clock,  or  four 
o'clock,  or  Saturday.  Her  golden  dream  was  of  a  year  that 
should  be  all  Saturdays.  She  had  even  been  heard  to  express 
a  wish  that  the  school  house  might  blow  away  over  night,  and 
that  Miss  Lily  and  Miss  Alice,  kindlier  souls  never  spared 
the  rod,  might  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

"  Mildred  Girl "  said  Mother  one  night  at  tucking-in  time, 
"  why  don't  you  like  going  to  school  ?  Don't  you  want  to  know 
something  when  you  grow  up  ?" 

"  Ye-es,  I  s'pose  so,"  admitted  Little  Girl  doubtfully,  "but 
Muzzie,  I  do  hate  number- work  so.  Ooo,  woo  !  I  just  wish 
there  wasn't  any  such  a  thing  as  school  ! " 

The  wind  that  will  always  change  if  Little  Girls  make  naughty 
faces,  must  have  been  blowing  about  that  time,  for,  as  the  fairy 
stories  would  say,  "  no  sooner  were  the  words  out  of  her  mouth," 
than  the  Little  Girl  began  to  develop  unmistakable  symptoms  of 
the  whooping  cough.  Now  the  Little  Girl  had  always  looked 
i  this  as  a  very  interesting  malady  ;  one  possessed  of  the 
"  wlwop-'m'  cough  "  was  quite  a  heroine.  And  then  there  would 
be  no  going  to  school,  no  number-work,  no  spellin' — but  long 
hours  of  play  instead— delightful  play  with  her  paper  dolls,  or 
her  stone  blocks,  or  her  china  animals. 

But  alas,  for  the  Little  Girl,  and  her  dreams  that  were  so 
much  rosier  than  Stern  Reality  !  After  she  had  whooped  it 
soxnely  about  for  several  weeks,  the  time  came  when  she 
'fessed  up  to  Mother,  that  it  was  no  fun  at  all. 

"  I'd  ruther  go  to  school,"  she  moaned,  pressing  her  face  close 
to  the  window-pane,  watching  the  other  children  go  by,  watch- 
ing till  the  tears  that  would  squeeze  out,  smeared  them  from 
sight. 
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After  all,  there  had  been  lots  of  fun  in  going  to  school :  in  the 
wild  hilarity  of  recess,— Tag,  Steal  Eggs,  Prisoner's  Base ;  in  the 
songs  and  plays  and  "speakin'  pieces;"  in  the  savory  lunches 
on  rainy  noons ;  even  in  the  very  going  to  and  fro.  It  was  a 
pleasant  feeling  to  walk  along,  swishing  your  crisp  starched 
apron,  arms  entwined  with  your  very  best  friend,  whispering 
secrets,  perhaps.  And  there  was  always  so  much  to  see  and  do 
by  the  way;  the  Little  Girl's  mother  alway  started  her  off  half 
an  hour  beforehand,  though  it  was  but  a  short  mile  to  go. 

Did  ever  anyone  take  longer  to  cover  a  given  amount  of 
ground,  than  a  child  sent  to  school,  or  to  "run"  a  errand? 
Your  grown-ups  walk  straight  ahead,  on  business  bent — perhaps, 
with  unseeing  eyes  and  brows  puckered,  thinking  hard.  But 
the  children  !  how  they  dawdle  in  leisurely  zigzags  along  the 
sidewalk,  now  jumping  on  every  crack,  now  fearfully  avoiding 
them  as  "  pizen  "  ;  how  they  walk  fences,  and  jump  fences,  and 
scrape  sticks  along  particularly  inviting  picket-fences  ;  and  if 
there  is  great  need  of  hurry,  persist  in  making  friends  with 
every  mongrel  cur  who  will  respond  to  their  whistles. 

And  never  is  life  so  bright  and  interesting,  or  the  outdoors  so 
enticing  as  at  such  a  time.  Is  it  Autumn  ?  There  are  heaps  of 
leaves  to  scuffle  through,  brightened  and  yellow  ones  to  gather 
by  handfuls,  and  hordes  of  shiny  horse-chestnuts.  It  is  Winter? 
There  are  bits  of  ice  frozen  along  the  walk,  and  how  far  a  child 
will  go  out  of  his  way  for  one  little  mite  of  a  slide,  and  perhaps 
smooth  long  icicles  to  suck,  and  snowballs  to  aim  at  trees  (and 
each  other).  Is  it  Spring  ?  Joyous  time  of  flooded  sidewalks, 
when  the  puddles  quite  swamp  one's  over-shoes  !  And  the  gut- 
ters run  brown  with  little  rivers,  and  chips  go  sailing  gaily  to 
their  doom  in  the  black  sewer  mouth.  And  jumping-ropes  and 
tops  along  the  way  conspire  to  linger  always  lagging  footsteps, 
and  produce  long  white  "tardy  marks"  on  the  black-board. 

The  Little  Girl  had  tasted  all  these  delights  to  the  full ;  she 
remembered  them  longingly  as  she  walked  the  china  animals 
along  a  carpet  road  to  school,  and  sternly  gave  them  out  longer 
lessons  than  their  poor  little  china  heads  could  ever  manage. 

The  very  day  itself  was  happy  that  released  the  little  captive 
from  her  durance  lone ;  sunbeams  laughing  everywhere,  and 
hosts  of  new  little  leaves  dancing  in  the  freshness  of  spring. 
The  Little  Girl  sallied  forth  in  a  particularly  crisp  new  apron. 
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Her  very  best  friend  was  waiting,  as  of  old,  drumming  her 
heels  impatiently  on  the  horse  block. 

"  Hullo/'  she  called,  somewhat  shyly.     "  Goin'  to  school  ?" 

The  Little  Girl  beamed.     "  I'm  all  over  it,"  she  answered. 

"Did  you  have  it  bad  ?"  inquired  Betty,  eagerly  solicitous. 

"Oh,  awful!"  replied  the  Little  Girl  gloomily,  "perfec'ly 
awful — I  'most  coughed  my  head  off  !" 

"  Oh,  dear  me  suz  ! "  bewailed  Betty.  "  I  wish't  I'd  had  it ! 
Then  I  wouldn't  a-had  to  go  to  school." 

11  Don't  you  say  any  such  a  thiug  ! "  the  Little  Girl  interrupted 
breathlessly.  "  The  whoopin'-cough  man  might  hear  you,  an' 
give  it  to  you,  same  as  he  did  me  !  It's  sorter  funny,"  she 
resumed,  hopping  complacently  over  a  crack  in  the  sidewalk, 
"  but  when  you  can't  go  to  school  you  want  to." 


THE  TOWER    ROOM 

HARRIET    SCHOLKRMANN 

Shadowy  windows  veiled  in  gloom 
Where  spider  webs  hide  the  day  ; 
The  cold,  gray  walls  of  the  dusty  room 
In  a  light  house  far  away, 
There  do  I  hark  to  the  voice  of  the  wave 
And  the  wild  gull's  plaintive  cry 
Borne  from  beyond  to  souls  that  crave 
God's  greatness,  His  sea  and  His  sky. 
Lashed  into  frenzy  the  breakers  roar 
They  warn,  the  entice,  they  appall ; 
Man  hearkens,  enchanted,  for  evermore 
To  the  ocean's  resistless  call. 


MY  LOVE 

SOPHIA    SMITH 

My  love  is  my  own,  though  she  knows  it  not, 
She  is  never  away  from  my  tender  thought, 
By  faith  in  her,  all  my  deeds  are  wrought, 
My  love  is  my  own,  though  she  knows  it  not. 

My  love  is  near,  though  she  thinks  me  far, 
For  time  is  no  hindrance,  distance  no  bar. 
Do  we  count  the  miles  to  a  radiant  star? 
My  love  is  near,  though  she  thinks  me  far. 


ODER 

MILDRED   ACKERLY   SPRING 

It  was  cold,  shiver}7  weather  the  day  we  took  the  tramp  out 
to  the  cider-mill.  We  went  because  we  were  tired  of  college, 
of  work,  even  of  people.  The  roads  were  frozen  with  the  cold. 
It  was  hard  walking.  Our  noses  were  a  most  unbecoming  red. 
We  knew  it— and  it  made  matters  none  the  cheerier.  We 
scarcely  said  a  word  all  the  way,  for  the  chattiness  of  our  three 
years'  congenial  friendship  was  dulled  by  the  grayness  of  the 
weather  and  by  the  bleakness  of  our  dispositions.  The  tramp 
seemed  long — much  too  long.  However,  we  got  there  and  the 
little  woman  poured  out  for  us  two  full  glasses  of  dark  brown 
cider.  As  we  held  it  up  to  drink  the  sun  streamed  in  through 
the  window,  changing  the  dark  brown  to  red,  yellow  and  gold — 
a  regular  rainbow  of  colors.  And  what  secrets  they  told  !  They 
whispered  of  bright  spring,  when  apple-blossoms  made  a  very 
fairy-land  of  the  orchard.  They  made  me  feel  the  warm  sun 
beating  down  on  the  piles  of  apples  fallen  from  the  trees.  How 
ripe  the  apples  were,  as  they  lay  there  drinking  in  the  brightest 
and  prettiest  rays  from  the  sun.  How  lovely  were  the  reddish- 
yellow  tints,  which  were  only  a  promise  of  what  was  to  come. 
What  a  promise  !  We  had  it  fulfilled  before  us  then  !  Its  spicy 
smell !  Its  sparkling  amber  hues  !  Its  yellow  glints  !  Its 
sharply  scented  hint  of  juicy  ripeness  !  It  seemed  almost  to 
laugh  at  us  temptingly.  "Just  try  me  ! "  it  seemed  to  say,  "I'll 
put  sunshine  in  your  hearts."  How  good  it  tastes,  with  its 
biting  flavor  !  At  once  we  were  under  a  magic  spell — for  with 
the  cider  we  drank  the  warm,  bright  rays  of  the  summer  sun 
which  the  apples  had  captured  and  held. 


IF 

MARGARET  A.  BURT 

On  a  frosty  night 

In  the  heaven  bright 
If  I  were  a  star  and  yon  were,  too, 
Oh !  can  you  think  what  fun  'twould  be 
For  you  to  twinkle  out  to  me 
And  me  to  twinkle  back  to  you  ? 
1 01 


THE  ETERNAL  QUESTION 

HAZEL  G.    DEYO 

We  are  called  the  Eternal  Question, 

And  they  picture  us  demure — 
With  a  curl  turned  round  our  shoulder 

Truly  fetching,  I  am  sure. 

If  we  wore  our  hair  fixed  that  way 
Men  would  scoff  in  wild  delight, 

While  our  husbands,  lovers,  brothers, 
Would  insist  we  fix  it  right. 

But  the  "  Question  "  is  not  fancy, 
They  are  right  in  that,  I'm  sure, 

And  for  once  we  gain  the  credit 
For  the  questions  we  endure. 

"  Where  on  earth  is  my  umbrella?" 

11  Why  it's  at  the  office,  dear. 
For  you  left  it  there  last  Tuesday, 

When  the  weather  turned  out  clear." 

"  Where  have  all  my  white  gloves  gone  to?" 
"At  the  cleaner's,  don't  you  know 

That  you  took  them  there  last  Wednesday, 
After  Tuesday  night's  big  show  ?  " 

"  Will  you  try  to  find  my  straw  hat  ? 

It  was  hardly  worn  at  all." 
"  Why,  you  gave  it  to  the  ashman, 

Just  remember,  dear,  last  fall." 

"  Where  is  that  gold  collar-button? 

Yes,  it  dropped  right  here,  I  know, 
Won't  you  please  come  help  a  fellow? 

I  am  late  and  have  to  go." 

So  we  travel  gaily  onward, 
Keeping  each  thing  in  its  place, 

And  we  answer,  never  weary, 
But  with  kind  and  gentle  grace, 
The  Eternal  Question. 

1  OS 


THE  CROSS 

ELSIE  TERRY 

It  is  storming  outside  and  I  sit  before  the  open  fireplace.  I 
am  old  and  lonely,  and  the  comfort  of  my  home  means  so  little, 
so  little  to  me  !  My  fancy  goes  back  to  my  childhood,  the  only 
happy  period  of  my  life.  My  head  sinks  upon  my  arms,  and  as 
I  look  into  the  fire  I  think  of  just  such  an  evening  some  forty 
odd  years  ago. 

.  .  .  I  lie  in  my  nurse's  arms  so  happy,  so  contented.  I 
listen  to  the  wind  and  rain  outside  beating  upon  the  window- 
panes,  and  I  think  of  the  angered  fairies  that  sent  the  storm. 
It  is  time  to  go  to  bed,  but  I  beg  for  a  story. 

"  Child,  you  must  go  to  bed  ;  it  is  late." 

"I  was  good  to-day,  and  you  said  that  if  I  were  you  would 
tell  me  a  story,"  I  plead.     I  kiss  her,  and  she  gives  in. 

She  thinks  a  little,  and  then  begins  : 

"  One  night  many,  many  years  ago,  a  poor  old  man  was  climb- 
ing a  hill.  He  was  tired  and  leaned  more  and  more  heavily 
upon  his  stick.  Once  in  a  while  he  would  stop  and  look  around, 
hoping  to  find  some  shelter  for  the  night.  Nothing  in  sight  but 
the  dark  sky,  the  twinkling  stars,  so  far  away,  and  the  big  hill 
he  was  climbing. 

"  The  poor  man's  heart  failed  at  last.  Unmanly  tears  ap- 
peared in  his  eyes,  and  sinking  upon  his  knees  he  began  to  pray  : 

"  '  Oh  ye  stars  and  spirits  of  the  world,  hear  me  !  I  am  old 
and  tired.  There  is  no  rest  or  shelter  for  me  in  this  dark  night. 
I  am  tired  of  my  Cross,  of  my  Burden  and  Cares.  Give  me 
rest ! " 

1 'And  his  prayer  was  heard.  Suddenly  one  of  the  stars  that 
twinkled  so  far  away  began  to  brighten.  It  grew  larger  and 
larger,  so  large  in  fact  that  its  light  blinded  the  man  for  one 
instant.  When  he  raised  his  head  again  he  saw  before  him  a 
beautiful  woman. 

"'I  am  a  spirit,'  she  said  to  him,  'a  spirit  of  the  stars  to 
which  you  prayed,  and  I  am  willing  to  help  you.  You  are  tired 
of  the  Cross  you  have,  of  your  Burden  and  Cares.  Do  you 
want  to  change  them  ? ' 

"  '  Yes,  yes,'  cried  the  man. 
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"  '  Very  well,  then  !     Arise  and  follow  me.' 

"  He  did  as  he  was  bidden.  They  went  in  silence  a  few  steps. 
Then  the  spirit  touched  a  stone  with  a  little  golden  rod  that  she 
carried,  and  instantly  it  was  changed  into  a  huge  castle  which 
they  entered.'  The  spirit  led  the  way  and  finally  they  came  to 
a  large  room  which  was  full  of  Crosses  of  all  sizes  and  kinds. 

"  '  Listen  to  me,'  said  the  spirit.  '  Here  are  all  the  Crosses  of 
the  world.  Each  Cross  has  its  respective  Burden  and  Care. 
You  think  that  your  own  was  given  to  you  without  justice. 
Here  is  your  chance.  Choose  any  one  of  these,  and  the  one  you 
choose  will  be  yours  to  the  end  of  your  life/ 

"The  man  thanked  her  and  began  to  examine  the  Crosses. 
The  first  one  he  tried  to  lift  was  a  little  golden  one,  but  though 
small  it  was  so  heavy  that  he  had  to  give  it  up.  Then  he  tried 
to  carry  an  ebony  cross.  It  was  light  and  pretty,  but  he  said 
to  himself  : 

"  '  No,  it  is  not  good  to  choose  such  an  easy  one.  I  can  stand 
a  heavier  one.' 

"  He  tried  many,  many  others,  but  all  without  success.  Some 
were  too  big  and  heavy,  others  were  too  light  and  small.  The 
man  was  about  to  give  up  trying  to  find  one  that  would  satisfy 
him  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  saw  in  a  dark  corner  one  other 
Cross.  It  was  worn  out  and  shabby,  but  when  he  lifted  it  on 
his  shoulders  it  was  just  the  kind  he  was  looking  for.  In  his 
joy  he  cried  to  the  spirit  who  watched  him  all  the  time  : 

"  '  Kind  spirit !  Let  this  be  my  Cross,  and  give  me  its  Burden 
and  Care.' 

"  The  spirit  smiled  and  said  : 

"  '  Man,  did  you  look  at  the  inscription  on  it  ?' 

"  The  man  looked  and  saw — his  own  name.  He  had  chosen 
of  his  own  free  will  the  same  Burden  which  had  been  given  to 
him.  The  spirit  and  the  castle  disappeared  and  he  found  him- 
self on  the  road  as  before,  but  he  went  forward  with  more 
courage,  for  he  knew  now  that  he  would  not  change  his  lot  for 
any  other." 

.  .  The  story  is  finished,  and  I  realize  with  a  start  that  I 
am  a  child  no  more.  I  am  an  old  woman  sitting  before  the 
dying  fire.  Life  is  empty  and  sad.  It  is  late.  I  must  go  to 
bed,  and  the  only  comfort  of  this  day  is  the  story  my  nurse  told 
me  years  and  years  ago.  After  all,  maybe  I  would  not  have 
changed  my  Cross  either,  were  I  given  a  like  chance. 


ABOUT    COLLEGE 


A  LAMENT 

DOROTHY   THORNE 


The  door  of  Room  II  closed  with  a  bang.  The  girl  within 
sighed  as  she  heard  the  tread  of  heavy  boots  and  the  clink  of 
skates  receding  down  the  hall.  Then  she  set  to  work.  She 
took  a  pencil  in  one  hand,  leaned  her  head  on  the  other,  and 
gazed  at  the  clean  white  tablet  before  her.  After  a  while  she 
wrote  a  few  lines.  Then  she  looked  out  of  the  window,  then  at 
the  paper  again,  and  finally  crossed  out  what  she  had  written. 
After  several  minutes  of  concentrated  thought  she  wrote  several 
more  lines,  read  and  reread  them,  and  ended  by  crumpling  up 
the  paper  and  throwing  it  viciously  at  the  waste  basket.  Just 
as  if  the  muse  which  refused  to  come  to  her  were  imprisoned  in 
the  innocent  waste  basket ! 

"No  use,"  muttered  the  girl.  "  I  may  as  well  resign  myself. 
I  can't  write  poetry  so  I'll  have  to  plug  out  a  story." 

Then  she  began  again.  Again  she  wrote  and  crossed  out,  but 
this  time  she  seemed  to  get  a  start,  for  about  half-way  down  the 
page  she  stopped  crossing  out  and  kept  on  writing.  She  wrote 
several  pages,  then  went  back  and  reread  it.  She  went  over 
and  over  it,  crossing  out,  caretting  and  correcting.  Finally 
she  rewrote  the  whole  thing. 

She  was  writing  fast  and  furious  when  the  door  burst  open 
and  her  roommate  blew  in,  bringing  with  her  into  the  hot  room 
a  tang  of  the  frosty  out-doors. 

"Bless  you,  Jane,"  said  the  new-comer,  "why  didn't  you 
come  out  ?    Paradise  is  like  glass." 

"  Don't  you  dare  say  Paradise  to  me,  Nan.  Haven't  I  told 
you  I  have  to  do  English  13  every  afternoon  this  week  ?  I'm 
not  doing  it  with  very  good  grace,  anyway,  and  if  you  talk 
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skating  to  me — I'll  get  violent.  By  the  way,"  she  added,  more 
coolly,  "am  I  laboring  under  a  false  impression,  or  is  it  true 
that  it  was  really  you,  and  nut  your  double,  who  went  batting 
with  me  many  times  last  fall  during  those  hours  which  we  had 
planned  would  1  <  Vi  d  each  week  for  13  ?     Haven't  you  any 

to  do  yourself  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  Nan  replied  unconcernedly,  "  I  must  get  to  work 
on  it.  Well,  I  made  up  a  fine  poem  while  I  was  out  skating. 
I  guess  I'd  better  write  it  down  quick,  before  I  forget  it." 

Jane  watched  her  as  she  scribbled  away  at  her  desk.  Evi- 
deiitly  she  had  learned  it  as  she  made  it  up,  for  only  once  in  a 
while  did  she  pause,  and  then  only  for  an  instant.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  flung  down  her  pencil. 

"  Let's  read  it,"  said  Jane. 

Nan  tossed  it  over  to  her.  She  read  it,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Nan  had  not  even  glanced  over  it,  it  went  smoothly, 
and  rhyme  and  rhythm  seemed  perfect. 

"There!"  cried  Jane,  "that's  just  it.  It  makes  me  furious. 
No,  I'm  not  talking  about  your  poem.  It's  fine.  But  that's 
just  what  I'm  growling  about.  Just  because  I  haven't  the  gift 
of  being  able  to  put  my  thoughts  into  meter,  I  have  to  spend 
just  about  three  times  as  much  energy  on  my  English  13.  Here 
you  go  off  and  skate  the  whole  afternoon,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  up  a  long  poem  about  keen  wind  and  sharp  skates,  blue 
sky  and  smooth  ice,  whereas  I  have  to  turn  my  back  on  pleasure 
and  sit  down  for  a  whole  afternoon  and  dig  out  a  story.  A  wisp 
of  white  cloud  or  the  glint  of  a  skate  furnishes  you  with  mate- 
rial, while  I  have  to  think  up  a  full-fledged  story  with  atmos- 
phere, local  color,  and  a  climax.  I  wouldn't  mind  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  local  color  so  much  if  I  only  didn't  have  to  have 
a  climax,"  she  ended  plaintively. 

"  My  goodness!"  said  Nan. 

"  Well,  I've  been  thinking  about  it  a  lot  lately,"  she  began 
again,  with  renewed  wrath.  "  It's  a  state  of  affairs  for  which  I 
cannot  fuel  any  good  and  sufficient  reason.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  thought  is  a  thought,  no  matter  how  it  is  expressed,  but  just 
fancy  anyone's  writing  a  prose  account  of  the  way  the  top  of  a 
Norway  pine  lookfl  against  a  blue  sky. 

"It  would  make  a  lovely  little  poem,  though,"  she  wenl  on 
dreamily.  "I've  always  wanted  to  write  a  poem  about  a  Nor- 
way pine  against  a  blue  sky.     Have  you  ever  noticed  ?     That 
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deep  green  against  the  blue — and  there  must  be  sunlight  in  the 
blue,  but  not  on  the  tree.  It's  just  the  same,  no  matter  where 
you  see  it.  It  just  sort  of  makes  you  feel — well,  happy.  Don't 
you  know  ?  Because  it's  one  of  the  things  you  run  across  once 
in  a  while  that  is  perfect." 

The  room  was  silent  for  a  minute.  Nan  looked  at  her  room- 
mate wonderingly.  Could  this  be  "Flip,"  as  Jane  was  called 
because  she  never  appeared  to  take  anything  seriously  ?  Nan 
had  always  felt  there  was  more  to  Jane  than  most  people  would 
admit,  but — 

Nan  had  once  heard  a  hostess  say  she  had  hesitated  about 
inviting  Jane  because  she  feared  Jane  would  not  enjoy  such 
simple  entertainment.  Perhaps  it  would  not  have  been  so  diffi- 
cult for  that  hostess  if  she  had  known  that  Jane  was  in  the 
habit  of  finding  real  enjoyment  in  the  sight  of  a  pine  tree 
against  the  sky.  Nan  wondered,  and  yet  she  was  not  altogether 
surprised. 

In  a  minute  Jane  spoke  again. 

"There's  another  poem  Fd  like  to  write,  if  only  I  could.  One 
afternoon  last  fall  I  was  out  walking.  It  had  been  rainy  and 
cloudy  for  a  week  and  I  was  down  in  the  dumps.  All  of  a  sud- 
den I  noticed  a  peculiar  glow  and  there  the  clouds  had  broken 
just  a  little  in  the  west  and  the  sun  was  setting.  You  know 
how  wonderful  the  light  is  on  a  cloudy  day  when  the  sun  comes 
out  for  the  first  time  at  sunset  ?  The  clouds  only  let  a  little  of 
the  sunset  light  through,  but  one  long  ray  struck  the  top  of  one 
of  the  mountains,  and  you  can  imagine  how  beautiful  it  was. 
All  the  rest  of  the  ridge  was  dark  and  sombre,  but  this  one  peak 
was  lighted  up,  and  with  the  leaves  just  turning,  as  they  were, 
it  made  that  one  spot  brilliant.  Well,  it  just  cheered  me  right 
up.  I  could  hardly  take  my  eyes  off  of  it,  it  was  so  weird,  yet 
so  beautiful.  I  thought  about  it  all  the  way  home  and  you've 
no  idea  how  really  happy  that  sight  made  me  feel." 

"  Well  ?"  said  Nan,  expectantly. 

"  Well,  nothing.  I  can't  write  it  up  for  English  13  simply 
because  I  can't  write  poetry.  H'ni  !  It  would  look  fine  in 
prose,  wouldn't  it  ?"     Disgust  in  every  line  of  her  face. 

"Buck  up,  Janey.  Since  you  can't  put  it  into  verse,  I  guess 
I'll  try.     I'm  hard  up  for  a  subject  just  now." 

"'Fair  exchange  is  no  robbery/"  Jane  replied.  "If  I've 
supplied  you  with  a  subject,  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  return 
the  compliment." 
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"All  right,"  said  Nan,  seizing  a  pillow  and  aiming  it  with  pre- 
cision at  Jane's  top-knot.  "I  have  one  for  you.  Promise  to 
take  it  ? " 

"Promise,"  said  Jane  recklessly. 

"Write  'A  Lament'  on  the  injustice  of  the  existing  state  of 
affairs  which  requires  the  poor,  long-suffering  prose  writer  to 
stay  in  and  juggle  many  thoughts  till  they  resolve  themselves 
into  a  story,  while  the  "  poet"  may  go  skating  all  the  afternoon 
because  one  little  thought  is  all  she  needs  !" 

Jane  had  promised,  so  she  did. 


ON    ART   20 

EDITH  LEFFINGWELL 

Were  you  urged  to  take  designing  ? 

Told  you  needn't  draw  a  bit  ? 
Told  you  had  to  be  no  artist, 

So  you  planned  your  course  with  it? 

Did  you  go  to  Hillyer  Gallery, 

Where  you  found  three  hundred  strong 
Waiting,  all,  to  take  designing — 

Did  you  guess  you  were  "  in  wrong"  ? 

No,  you  surely  never  guessed  it, 
Or  you  surely  would  have  gone 

Ere  you  staid  there  till  the  evening, 
'  Till  you  thought  you'd  stay  till  dawn. 

Being  led  around  the  Gallery, 
Being  asked  to  "  step  this  way," 

Finally — picked  from  all  the  hundreds, 
You  were  told  you  could  not  stay. 

Have  you  now  but  thirteen  hours? 

All  artistic  leanings  killed? 
Yes — Art  20  does  without  you, 

That  designing  course  is  filled. 


TH'  UNKINDEST  CUT  OF  ALL 

ELIZABETH  SCHLOSSER 

Professor  Therifyou  calls  the  roll, 

And  carefully  records  each  present  sonl, 

He  calls  three  times  on  Miss  Highflyer  ;  but — 

She's  taking  what  the  vulgar  call  a  cut. 

What  see  we  on  this  sorrowing  student's  plate, 
This  student  who  has  come  to  dinner  late  ? 
She  tries  to  separate  its  members,  but — 
Of  rare  beefsteak  it  is  a  hardy  cut. 

What  is  this  muddy  track  upon  the  green, 

By  one  and  all  so  hateful  to  be  seen  ? 

Tis  spoken  of  in  many  an  edict,  but — 

To  those  hard  pressed  for  time,  'tis  still  a  cut. 

The  Freshman  capers  gently  up  the  street ; 
Whom  but  a  worshiped  Junior  should  she  meet  ? 
The  Freshman  gaily  runs  to  greet  her,  but — 
Receives  a  cool,  uncompromising  cut. 


THE  SORROWS  OF  THE  COMFORTLESS 

RUTH   LEWIN 

No  physician's  office  is  complete  without  a  waiting-room,  with 
easy  chairs  and  attractive  magazines,  which  help  one  to  pass  the 
weary  hours  of  suspense.  Thus  are  we  cared  for  in  our  physical 
ailments. 

Not  so  in  our  mental  difficulties.  There  is  a  little  office 
around-the-corner  in  Seelye  Hall,  where  the  feet  of  those  trou- 
bled in  mind  often  wend  their  way,  in  anxiety  always,  seldom 
without  fear  and  trembling.  Is  it  conducive  to  calmness  to  find 
yourself  one  of  a  mob  of  people  who  push  and  pull  and  discuss 
in  hissing  whispers  the  probability  of  twenty  patients  entering 
in  one  hour  ? 

The  atmosphere  grows  warm  and  heavy  ;  you  stand  on  one 
foot  and  then  on  t'other,  wishing  your  collar  wouldn't  wilt,  that 
your  knees  didn't  tremble,  and  that  you  felt  sure  you  were  not 
going  to  get  a  low  grade.      You  keep  imagining  how  much 
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more  easily  you  could  bear  it  if  you  had  a  chance  to  sit  down — 
and  perhaps  you  do  not  resist  the  temptation  to  sit  on  the  floor, 
adding  to  the  general  confusion  by  tripping  up  all  new-comers. 

Perhaps  as  the  hour  draws  to  a  close,  if  the  demand  seems  to 
be  very  pressing  an  extra  office-hour  is  announced.  You  gain 
the  privilege  of  steaming  an  hoar  longer,  in  the  end  only  to  get 
up  and  wearily  depart,  with  a  determination  to  post  your  out- 
line, and  get  a  low  grade,  anyway.  That  will  surely  relieve  the 
uncertainty. 

But  you  do  not  risk  it.     You  come  back  next  day. 

THE    PLAINT  OF    AN   UNDRAMATIC   SENIOR 

LOUISE  BENJAMIN 

I  want  to  speak  to  Anabel 

Who  lives  next  door  to  me  ; 
A  formidable  "  busy"  sign 

Upon  that  door  I  see  ; 
And  shouts  reecho  from  her  room, 

I  list  with  bated  breath — 
What  is  the  matter  ?    Then  I  hear 

The  words  "All  hail,  Macbeth  !" 

I  go  to  ask  my  friend  Aline 

If  she  won't  take  a  walk  ; 
As  I  approach  her  room,  I  hear 

Her  voice  in  murmured  talk  ; 
I  gently  knock,  but  wait  in  vain, 

For  oh,  she  answers  not— 
But  I  can  hear  her  sigh  and  moan 

And  whisper,  "  Out,  damned  spot ! " 

The  next  day  when  I  go  to  pay 

A  visit  to  Marie, 
I  enter  without  knocking 

Just  to  see  what  I  shall  see. 
My  friend  stands  there  with  clasped^hands, 

The  face  I  know  so  well 
Is  changed  and  haggard  as  she"cries, 

"  Duncan,  it  is  a  knell  !" 

And  thus  it  is  where'er  I  go, 

No  friends  are  left  for  me, 
But  witches,  kings,  and  wild-eyed  queens 

Alone  are  there  to  see. 
Alas  for  carefree  Junior  days 

When  friends  were  not  fanatics, 
When  others  things  were  talked  and  done 

Besides  Senior  Dramatics  ! 


THE  DAILY  BATH 

DOROTHY   BLISS   USHER 

In  the  halls  in  the  Harvard  Yard,  so  "The  Diary  of  a  Fresh- 
man" declares,  "the  daily  bath  ceases  to  be  a  pleasure  and  be- 
comes morbid  family  pride."  Such  also  is  the  case  in  the  houses 
off  the  Smith  campus.  You  struggle  each  day  against  fearful 
odds  to  get  your  bath,  simply  because  as  a  self-respecting  person 
you  must  bathe  daily,  but  not  because  you  enjoy  it  in  the  least 
degree — far  from  it.  You  sigh  with  relief  when  it  is  over,  only 
to  be  plunged  in  despair  at  the  thought  of  to-morrow's  bath 
approaching,  and  the  next  day's,  and  the  next.  When  you  first 
come  to  college  you  intend  to  continue  your  life-long  custom  of 
a  bath  in  the  morning.  So  at  the  first  crash  of  the  bell  you 
force  open  your  eyes,  with  supreme  courage  jump  out  of  bed, 
and,  wrapping  a  kimona  around  you  as  you  go,  fly  down  the 
hall  to — a  closed  door.  Loudly  you  rap  and  yell,  "May  I  be 
next  ? "  but  above  the  roar  of  the  water  comes  the  answer, 
"  Sue's  next."  "Sue,  may  I  be  after  you  in  the  bath  room  ?" 
you  continue  hopefully.  A  sleepy  voice  comes  from  Sue's  room, 
"  Dot's  after  me,  but  I  guess  you  can  be  after  her,  can't  she, 
Dot  ?"  "  Y-e-s,"  in  a  still  sleepier  voice,  and  sadly  you  retrace 
your  steps  to  cuddle  down  under  the  covers  and  wait  and  wait. 
The  breakfast  bell  has  just  ruug  when  you  hear  Dot  call, 
"  Coast's  clear,"  and  hurry  down  the  hall  again.  Of  course 
you  won't  get  any  breakfast  and  you  can't  afford  to  go  to  Boy- 
den's  again,  but  that  is  not  the  only  difficulty.  You  have  barely 
locked  the  door  when  violent  pounds  begin.  You  turn  on  the 
water  full  force  and  pretend  not  to  hear,  but  there  is  no  escap- 
ing those  disgruntled  ton^s. 

"Jean  Dixon,  don't  you  know  you  can't  take  a  bath  at  this 
time  ?  The  bell's  rung  and  four  of  us  haven't  washed  yet. 
Hurry,  can't  you  !  " 

And  you  do  hurry  and  flurry  and  rush  until  your  temper  is 
at  the  snapping  point,  and  still  knocks  at  the  door  and  voices, 
some  gently  pleading,  but  more  augrily  commanding. 

Well,  a  morning  bath  isn't  going  to  work.  You  will  try 
taking  one  after  gym.  in  the  afternoon,  strongly  advised  by  the 
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gym.  faculty.  But  that  is  just  as  bad.  Three  of  your  house- 
mates have  gym.  at  the  same  hour,  and  they  are  all  determined 
to  bathe.  Lucia  has  such  long  legs  that  she  always  gets  home 
first  and  grabs  one  tub,  and  Mary  must  hurry  out  to  dinner,  so 
she  takes  the  other,  and  between  them  they  use  up  most  of  the 
time  before  six,  and  all  the  hot  water. 

There  is  still  the  evening  to  try.  A  bath  before  bed  is  deli- 
ciously  refreshing.  Once  more  you  are  foiled.  Some  one  down- 
stairs is  using  the  water  and  there  isn't  even  a  trickle  when  you 
turn  on  both  faucets.  You  jump  up  and  down  hard  and  call, 
"Give  me  some  water!"  and  after  sufficient  exercise  on  your 
part  a  good  stream  pours  into  the  tub,  but  it  is  ice  cold,  and  a 
cold  plunge  before  bed  is  not  deliciously  refreshing.  Neverthe- 
less you  take  it,  thinking  meanwhile  that  it  is  under  singular 
difficulties  that  one  bathes  at  college. 

You  solve  the  problem  as  well  as  you  can,  either  rising  at 
6.30  to  feel  your  way  in  the  chill  dawn  to  the  bath  room,  or 
waiting  till  after  ten  and  bathing  in  complete  darkness.  Both 
these  arrangements  bring  down  upon  your  long-suffering  head 
the  wrath  of  those  who,  living  in  close  proximity  of  the  bath 
room,  are  roused  from  their  slumbers  or  kept  awake  by  the 
noise  of  the  water.  So  the  only  course  left  open  is  to  come 
home  from  your  afternoon  classes  and  take  your  bath  while 
your  friends  are  off  having  a  good  time,  or  to  come  back  from 
the  library  early  in  the  evening  and  bathe  then.  Both  these 
times  are  most  inconvenient,  and  you  feel  indeed  a  martyr  to 
the  cause  of  cleanliness  and  to  your  friends.  But  what  else  can 
you  do  ?  Can  anyone  offer  suggestions  ?  You  have  pondered 
long  with  no  results.  Your  one  comfort  is  that  vacation  is 
coming,  bringing  with  it  the  promise  of  innumerable  delightful 
baths,  with  no  one  shouting  dreadful  threats  at  you  through  the 
key-hole,  and  as  much  hot  water  as  you  want. 


HEARD    ON    THE    TAR    WALK 


"Prue!" 

Caustic  Comments    "Sue!" 

of  Prue  and  Sue     "They  didn't  like  us  last  month." 
"Who?" 

"The  Monthly  public — at  least  the  intelligent  few  who  read 
the  back  pages." 

"Why  not?" 

"We're  too  elusive,  too  subtle.  They  found  it  impossible  to 
catch  the  drift." 

"What  shall  we  do  then  ?" 

"  Let's  be  plain  ;  let's  be  ordinary  ;  let's  be  average — in  short 
— to  use  their  own  vulgar  vocabulary — let's  talk  sense  ! " 

"Yes,  sense,  but  of  what  ?  " 

"  Of  what  ?  of  college  chit-chat,  of  the  things  everyone  knows 
instead  of  attempting  to  inform  them  of  a  few  facts  with  which 
they  aren't  familiar.     Of  the  note  room,  for  instance." 

"  Humph — that  would  be  news  to  me.     I  never  go." 

"Suppose  I  tell  you  then.  Consider  the  table,  for  example. 
Once  it  stood  in  the  alcove,  quite  out  of  the  way,  while  the  note 
board  remained  near  the  door.  Now  the  table  is  in  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  room — the  note  board  beyond." 

"What's  the  good  of  that  ?" 

"  More  light— for  the  note  board,  but  not  so  the  table.  That 
gives  once  again  a  chance  for  a  note-room  crush,  and  once  again 
those  addicted  to  table-sitting  swing  their  feet  to  the  detriment 
of  the  passers-by — but  the  table  must  stay  in  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  room  ! " 

"But  why?" 

"Why — so  that  those  who  sit  may  sit  and  still  be  in  the  midst 
of  their  friends — and  create  a  crush — while  all  the  rest  push 
and  pull  and  jostle  and  jam  to  reach  that  necessary  goal — the 
board!" 
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"Why  go  at  all  if  you  don't  enjoy  it  ?  " 

"  Prue  !  The  idea!  One  can't  escape  it.  Once  start  the 
habit  and  you'll  see  !  You  must  be  there  between  every  class, 
even  though  you  must  rush  from  the  seclusion  of  the  library  or 
the  depths  of  Music  Hall  to  accomplish  it.  And  you  must  search 
the  notes  carefully  even  though  you  don't  get  one  once  a  month. 
It's  a  disease — just  like  crushes  and  basket-ball  and  mountain 
climbing  and  '  Ten-Twenty-Thirties '  !  Only  more  girls  are 
affected  in  this  case." 

"  But  Sue,  what  has  this  to  do  with  our  Caustic  Comment  ?" 

"Prue,  you  are  too  stupid.  This  is  our  Comment.  Do  you 
suppose  the  readers  will  fathom  its  subtle  depths  this  month  ?" 

Art  for  Art's  Sake  or  Occasional  Art? 

When  Dorothy  goes 

To  a  dance  out  of  town , 
In  her  prettiest  smile, 

And  her  daintiest  gown, 
With  each  ribbon  adjusted, 

And  glossy  each  braid, 
With  each  curl  to  advantage, 

Each  dimple  displayed, 
When  she's  ready  for  conquest 

And  dressed  for  the  part, 
Is  it  'Art  for  art's  sake," 

Or  "Occasional  art"? 

Elsa  Schuh  1913. 

One  day  our  Class  President  asked 
Honor  and  the  me  if  I  would  keep  chapel  door  for 
Middle-Front  Door    the  following  week. 

Would  I  keep  chapel  door  !  I  told 
her  I  was  "perfectly  crazy  about  it"  and  went  home  walking 
on  air.  At  last  I  was  to  join  the  ranks  of  those  immortals  who, 
with  the  expression  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  shut  and  firmly 
bolt  the  door  in  the  faces  of  their  eager,  pushing  friends  who 
come  one  minute  late.  I  was  so  exultant  that  I  did  not  mind 
writing  a  note  to  the  very  largo  Senior  whom  I  had  invited  to 
go  to  chapel  with  me  next  day,  asking  her  to  sit  'way  back  near 
the  middle-front  door  and  save  me  a  seat,  because  I  had  to  tend 
door.  I  tried  to  write  it  modestly,  but  when  I  read  it  over  it 
sounded  vainglorious,  in  spite  of  me. 
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At  dinner  I  mentioned  my  newly  acquired  honor,  quite  care- 
lessly, to  my  little  sophomore  pals.  They  were  not  so  impressed 
as  I  had  hoped. 

"I  kept  chapel  door  last  week,"  remarked  Paddy.  "You 
have  to  get  up  and  go  every  morning,  you  know." 

Get  up  and  go  every  morning !  Nothing  could  keep  me 
away  !     How — well— almost  dishonorable  to  cut  chapel ! 

Next  morning  I  was  up  early  in  order  to  get  to  chapel  at 
twenty  minutes  past  eight,  which  I  considered  about  the  proper 
time  for  a  door-keeper  to  arrive.  Every  door-keeper  I  had  ever 
squeezed  by  looked  as  though  she  had  been  there  for  some  time. 
The  chapel  was  empty— not  a  sign  of  another  door-keeper.  At 
any  rate  I  was  conscious  of  the  duty  of  my  position,  and  I  sta- 
tioned myself  at  the  side  of  the  middle-front  door  and  waited. 
It  was  fifteen  minutes  before  they  began  to  come,  at  first  in 
twos  and  then  in  throngs.  I  stood  close  to  my  door,  but  some- 
way I  could  not  contrive  to  have  the  attached  look  which  I  had 
seen  in  all  other  door-keepers.  The  relation  between  the  middle- 
front  door  and  me  was  so  carelessly  defined  that  one  of  my  little 
pals  accosted  me  with  : 

"  Looking  for  a  date  ?"  sympathetically. 

"Oh,  no  !    I'm  door-keeper." 

"  You  poor  little  thing,"  said  she. 

But  when  the  music  began  I  knew  my  chance  had  come.  At 
last  I  could  begin  to  slam  the  door  in  my  friends'  faces  and  lock 
it  against  the  toes  of  their  shoes.  Cautiously  I  pulled  it  shut 
and  found  that  it  locked  on  the  other  side.  What  was  I  to  do  ? 
Should  I  lock  it  and  stay  out  ?  That  seemed  almost  too  heroic. 
Here  I  was,  on  time  for  once,  and  would  have  to  lock  myself 
out !  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  being  heroic  when  I  was  saved 
from  it — I  always  am,  someway.  The  Janitor  shut  and  locked 
the  door  from  the  outside  and  I  sank  down  beside  the  Senior. 

"Say,  what  imaginary  connection  have  you  with  that  middle 
door  ?  "  she  whispered. 

I  explained  that  our  President  had  asked  me  to  "  keep  "  it. 

"  But  what's  the  use  of  standing  up  beside  it  for  ten  minutes  ? 
It's  not  lonesome,  and  the  Janitor  always  shuts  it,  anyway." 

"Yes,  but  —  er  —  why  —  there  are  always  door-keepers,  you 
know,"  I  explained,  "and  it's  an  honor  to  be  one.  The  Presi- 
dent said  especially  that  I  was  to  keep  them  quiet  out  in  the 
vestibule  when  the  service  began." 
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The  Senior  twisted  around  to  look. 

''There's  no  one  out  in  the  vestibule  but  the  Janitor,"  she 
said,  "  and  he's  perfectly  quiet." 

I  felt  a  little  bit  hurt  at  her  attitude  and  it  didn't  help  any 
when  the  President  read  from  the  Bible  : 

u  '  I  would  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
than  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness. '" 

There  was  one  duty  left  me  to  perform  and  I  would  try  to  do 
that  well,  though  it  meant  dashing  out  before  all  the  seniors 
and  opening  the  middle-front  door  by  pushing  the  little  bolt  I 
had  noticed  on  the  inside.  When  the  procession  of  the  "  grave 
and  reverend  "  started,  I  got  up  to  dash  for  that  bolt.  The 
Senior  pulled  me  back. 

"  Sit  down,"  she  roared  in  my  ear.  "  It  opens  from  the  out- 
side and,"  twisting  around,  "the  janitor  is  doing  it." 

It  made  me  bitter !  This  one  real  honor  of  my  college  course, 
conferred  upon  me  by  our  Class  President,  was  usurped  by  a 
janitor  ! 

"  Cheer  up,  little  kid,"  said  the  Senior,  who  understood  at 
last.  "You  know  you  can  '  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness  ' 
if  you  prefer." 

And  I  did — next  morning  I  let  the  honor  go  hang  and  slept 
right  through  ! 

Clara  Savage  1913. 

By  the  Utopian  days  of  the  thirtieth 
Dramatics —  or  fortieth  century,  there  surely  will  be 

and  Other  Trials  evolved  some  simpler  system  of  apprais- 
ing than  the  one  we  now  labor  under. 
This  matter  of  getting  people  up  stiff  before  us  and  forcing* 
them,  poor  souls,  to  jerk  through  certain  puppet-like  motions 
and  bodily  contortions — for  all  the  world  like  monkeys  on  a 
string — in  order  to  discover  whether  there  shines  within  them 
the  Dramatic  spark — this  is  not  only  criminal  and  unsatisfac- 
tory and  everything  else  bad,  but  more  than  this,  it  is  altogether 
too  humorous. 

Consider  the  trials  committee.  Here  they  sit  in  state  upon 
their  chairs.  The  door  opens  and  a  candidate  for  Lady  Macbeth 
is  admitted.  No  one  but  the  fondest  of  parents  would  ever 
mistake  her  for  an  incipient  murderess— she  is  a  tiny,  big-eyed, 
No.-2-shoe  little  creature,  with  a  voice  like  a  bird  and  gestures 
that  savor  of  some  remote  "dancing  academy."    She  begins — 
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ye  gods,  what  a  little  fury  !— and  then  she  finishes.  The  trials 
committee  regard  one  another — but  then,  you  never  can  tell ; 
she  is  probably  quite  different  inside  from  what  she  seems 
outside. 

Now  is  admitted  one  of  noble  and  commanding  mien,  a  very 
Diana.  A  witch  is  her  aspiration.  So  she  begins.  Ah,  the 
moaning  horror,  the  droning  mystery,  the  groaning  terror  of 
that  witch  !  It  is  as  if  the  weird,  wild  soul  of  Neolithic  Man 
were  howling  dolefully  to  itself  across  the  unpeopled  mountains. 
The  grandeur  of  it  is  appalling — but  then,  you  never  can  tell, 
she  is  probably  quite  different  inside  from  what  she  seems  out- 
side. 

So  there  are  the  puny  Macbeths,  the  husky  Fleances,  the  only 
too  noble  minor  characters,  all  bunched  in  higgeldy-piggeldy 
together.  Those  who  have  souls  can't  show  it,  while  those  who 
haven't — don't  need  them.     And  the  end  is  not. 

It  would  Hbe  an  excellent  plan  if  each  person  could  have  upon 
her  forehead  a  little  scale  of  values  that  would  adjust  itself 
automatically  to  the  mood  she  desired  to  produce — this  will  be 
done  in  time,  when  the  patents  can  be  secured.  How  pleasant, 
how  alarmingly  simple,  life  will  then  become  ! 

"X  looks  down  in  the  mouth,  what's  the  matter  with  her  ?" 

"Wait  till  we  get  closer— oh,  it's  only  her  room,  she  has 
sweeps  to-day." 

Or,  "  My  dear,  have  you  seen  Y  ?  She's  just  put  in  a  lot  of 
humor  and  you  can't  imagine  what  a  difference  it  makes  ! " 

Or,  "You  know,  I  went  and  congratulated  Z  on  her  new  coat 
— the  light  was  bad  in  the  note-room — and  come  to  find  out  it 
was  only  a  new  cold  she  had  !  I  wish  some  people  would  print 
their  scales  clearer,"  etc. 

As  I  have  said,  in  the  Utopian  days  of  the  thirtieth  century 
some  such  system  will  surely  be  evolved,  and  yet — and  yet — if 
it  weren't  for  the  fact  that  somebody  would  see  the  horrible 
inconsistency  of  it,  and  the  contradiction  of  a  woman's  brain — 
if  it  weren't  for  that,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  to  somebody  in 
confidence  that,  after  all,  people  are  much  better  off  without 
any  scales  ;  and  I  should  add — still  in  confidence — that  person- 
ally I  would  prefer  to  suffer  in  the  den  of  the  Unsealed  and 
Problematical  rather  than  shine  on  dizzy  heights  in  the  glow 
of  the  Scaled  and  Certain.     After  all,  it's  a  matter  of  taste. 

Helen  FitzJames  Searight  1912. 
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"  Moderation  iu  all  things"  alas  !  that  is  a  lesson  we  have  yet 
to  learn.  There  are  many  things  in  which  we  are  not  moderate 
and  just  now  inany  of  us  are  indulging  in  a  frightful  intemper- 
ance, namely,  in  the  matter  of  clothes.  Our  sense  of  perspective 
seems  to  be  disappearing,  our  vision  distorted  ;  and  we  are 
slowly  but  surely  destroying  our  old  ideal  of  the  college  girl. 
There  are  few  of  us  who  did  not,  in  preparatory  school  days, 
have  a  definite  picture  of  the  college  girl  in  the  abstract ;  and  in 
most  cases  it  was  a  trim,  quietly-gowned  young  woman,  whose 
clothes  always  struck  the  key  note  of  the  occasion.  In  our 
minds,  she  was  widely  separated  from  the  ultra- fashionable 
boarding  school  type  and  we  rather  rejoiced  in  the  contrast. 
Many  outsiders,  who  have  never  visited  us  here,  still  cherish 
that  fancy,  for  the  college  girl  at  college  and  at  home  are  two 
very  different  persons.  It  may  be  that  respect  for  the  wishes  of 
the  family,  or  a  slight  shrinking  from  an  elder  brother's  per- 
tinent comments,  keeps  us  within  bounds  at  home.  But  alas  ! 
we  have  no  such  restraining  forces  here,  and  we  gladly  sub- 
stitute convenience  for  convention  in  our  scale  of  things. 

It  may  be  true  that  clothes  do  not  make  the  man,  but  they  do 
make  an  impression  and  oftentimes  one's  impressions  are  the 
only  things  that  one  has  to  judge  by.  If  we  could  look  our- 
selves  over  as  wo  go  to  chapel  or  classes  each  day,  with  the 
eyes  of  an  outsider,  how  curious  an  experience  some  of  us 
would  have.  Would  we,  do  you  think,  regard  our  short,  oh 
very  short,  and  light  skirts,  our  multi-colored  blazers  and 
mackinaws  with  the  same  indifference  or  complacency  with 
which  we  donned  thorn  earlier  in  the  morning  ?  Would  we  be 
as  pleased  with  our  new  and  brilliant  ribbons  in  their  direct  re- 
lations to  some  of  the  other  parts  of  our  costume  as  when  we  in- 
dnlged  in  them  downtown  ? 
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It  is  not  the  college  girl  on  a  bat  or  at  the  Field  that  we  would 
criticise,  for  there  our  short  skirts  and  jumpers  are  in  place  and 
one  is  not  expected  to  be  immaculate  and  neat  in  a  hockey  game 
or  around  a  camp  fire.  It  is  on  ourselves,  as  our  friends  see  us 
day  by  day  in  our  classes  and  in  our  social  activities  that  we 
would  turn  the  search  light.  Some  of  our  social  functions,  the 
division  dances  for  instance,  give  us  a  satisfactory  feeling,  for 
the  simple  evening  dresses  or  our  dainty  white  frocks  give  a 
most  pleasing  effect.  It  is  at  the  more  elaborate  affairs,  the  big 
reception  and  concerts,  that  we  appear  at  such  a  disadvantage. 
Simplicity  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  and  our  aim  is  rather 
the  bizarre  and  unusual,  a  good  thing  in  moderation.  Under 
social  activities  it  would  be  well  and  fitting  to  mention  our  Sun- 
day clothes,  for  we  have  apparently  made  that  day  a  day  of 
functions.  Can  you  picture  a  Sunday  dinner  in  your  own  home 
with  the  family  in  evening  dress  ?  Can  you  imagine  a  vesper 
service  in  your  home  church  where  your  next  neighbor  is  attired 
in  a  mandarin  coat  and  you  are  ushered  to  a  seat  by  a  person  in 
a  semi-evening  dress  ? 

But  that  is  different,  you  say.  How  so,  say  we  !  Are  not  our 
Sunday  dinners  here  held  in  the  broad  daylight  of  one  o'clock  ? 
Are  not  our  vesper  services  as  truly  religious  as  those  at  home  ? 
And,  above  all,  is  not  good  taste  the  same  the  world  over  ? 

We  are  young  women,  supposedly  bent  on  the  acquisition 
and  enlargement  of  knowledge  and  culture,  and  our  apparent 
striving  to  imitate  the  demi-monde,  seems  to  have  no  bearing 
upon  either  of  these.  Culture  can  be  expressed  in  our  clothes 
as  well  as  in  our  actions  ;  and  a  large  wardrobe  is  not  necessary 
for  the  best  expression.  We  cannot  have  dozens  of  dresses  and 
hats,  we  know,  but  we  do  feel  that  those  that  we  have  can  be 
chosen  with  a  view  to  the  expression  of  ourselves.  Fashion  is 
a  safe  guide  in  the  attainment  of  this  aim,  that  is,  as  long  as  we 
realize  that  it  is  the  fashionable  and  not  the  ultra-fashionable 
that  we  are  striving  for  ;  and  as  long  as  we  do  not  allow  fads  to 
triumph  over  our  real  inclinations. 
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Of  course  in  considering  a  large  class  of  people  it  is  unwise  to 
make  sweeping  statements  as  to  their  habits  and  character  for 
there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  in  all  degrees  of  variance. 
So  when  we  hear  the  remark  that  college  girls  are  oblivious  to 
contemporary  history  we  are  apt  to  wax  indignant  and  say: 

"  I  just  wish  they  might  hear  Mary^Smith  talk  with  Professor 
?» 

But  why  Mary  Smith  ?  Can  not  such  a  reference  be  made  to 
the  thousand  girls  of  her  age  ?  We  fear  not,  so  it  is  really  wis- 
dom which  raises  the  question  as  to  our  ability  to  discuss  intelli- 
gently the  events  of  the  day. 

In  a  recent  article  on  "  The  Dawn  of  World  Peace,"  President 
Taft  concludes  :  "The  voice  of  the  women  of  America  should 
speak  for  peace."  We  need  not  necessarily  demand  equal  suf- 
frage—that would  be  a  round-about  way  for  us  to  attempt  to 
secure  a  more  perfect  system  of  international  arbitration.  No, 
but  we  can  talk  —  is  not  that  woman's  prerogative  ?  To  be 
sure  that  requires  reading,  but  a  college  woman  pretends  to  be 
conversant  with  the  literature  of  her  language,  and  much  of 
the  best  writing  has  been  prompted  by  political  situations. 
That  it  is  incumbent  upon  women  to  use  their  influence  in  this 
question  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference 
has  offered  prizes  of  two  hundred  and  one  hundred  dollars  for 
the  two  best  articles  written  by  under-graduates  of  women's 
colleges  on  international  arbitration. 

There  are  other  matters  worthy  of  attention.  We  have  heard 
rumors,  and  seen  headlines  of  the  the  reciprocity  agitation.  If 
we  know  what  that  means,  do  we  all  feel  that  we  could  pass 
muster  if  we  were  called  upon  to  give  a  concise  account  of  the 
outcome, — that  Canada  stands  where  she  did  before4,  but  that  the 
United  States  lias  made  a  new  tariff  law  one  section  of  which 
baa  already  gone  into  effect  ?  In  the  east  conditions  are  rapidly 
changing  and  it  is  as  important  that  we  comprehend  the  history 
which  is  being  made  today,  as  it  is  that  we  pass  a  successfnl 
examination  in  ancient  or  mediaeval  history. 
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The  information  is  not  difficult  of  acquisition  and  once  in- 
terest is  aroused,  time  for  such  reading  will  be  found,  in  the 
daily  schedule,  which  often  seems  overcrowded.  The  glaring 
headlines  of  murder  trials  and  railroad  disasters  are  side  by  side 
with  the  political  news,  and  it  is  hard  to  recognize  that  for 
which  we  are  searching,  but  besides  the  daily  papers  there  are 
several  magazines  whose  sole  aim  would  appear  to  be  to  give 
the  reader  a  clear  and  sane  account  of  the  week's  or  month's 
doings.  These  can  give  a  truer  estimate  of  the  facts  because 
their  point  of  view  is  so  many  days  removed. 

Just  because  we  are  busy  students  of  books,  can  we  of  the 
coming  generation  afford  to  loose  four  years  out  of  the  world's 
progress  ?  From  the  political  "boss  "  to  the  wife  who  reads  in 
order  to  understand  her  husband's  interests,  many  other  busy 
people  find  the  time,  make  it,  if  necessary,  to  keep  in  touch  with 
current  events.     So,  in  truth,  should  we.  R.  H.  L.  1912. 

Last  month  we  inflicted  on  the  public  our  grief  over  the  lack 
of  exchanges.  At  present  we  feel  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
the  old  woman  who,  seeing  her  cherished  cabbages  washed  out 
of  the  earth  by  a  pelting  storm,  wailed,  "  O  Lord,  it  is  true  that 
we  did  pray  for  rain,  but  this  is  simply  ridiculous  ! "  Magazines 
lie  thick  all  around  ;  colleagues  suffering  from  the  vagaries  of 
the  postal  service  implore  us  to  stop  ;  and  still  each  mail  brings 
more.  The  Princeton  editor,  in  the  Nassau  Lit,  selects  what 
he  terms  "an  aristocratically  small  circle  of  magazines," — we 
felt  a  little  cheered  at  seeing  the  Smith  Monthly  enrolled 
among  the  elect, — and  confines  his  tributes  to  those  favored 
ones.  We  feel  tempted  to  do  the  same  ;  "eliminate,"  say  the 
wise.  So  we  have  confidently  selected  the  Vassar  Miscellany. 
They  undoubtedly  have  ability  at  Yassar.  The  November 
number  gives  good  proof  of  this  fact.  There  is  a  delicious  story 
entitled,  rather  unworthily,  "  The  Sacrifice,"  which  presents  a 
winsome  portrait  of  "the  choir-boy  uncelestial."  The  cherub, 
who  had  "an  angelic  voice  and  a  face  full  of  sweetness  and 
sanctity,"  was  captain  of  the  choir  base-ball  team.  He  learned 
at  rehearsal,  one  day,  of  a  funeral,  at  which  he  had  been 
specially  requested  to  sing ;  this  funeral,  alas,  to  take  place  at 
the  very  hour  of  a  "big  game."  He  refused,  for  his  absence 
meant  loss  to  his  team.  "  Oh,  the  heck  with  it !  Who  was  she, 
anyway  ?    Gosh  !     I  don't  see  any  ought  about  it ! "    But  after- 
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ward  he  repented,  and  went.  In  his  black  and  white  regalia, 
with  the  snnshine  falling  on  his  cherub  face,  he  stood  and 
"sang,  like  a  young  angel  come  from  the  region  of  peace, 
'No  Parting  Yonder.' "  Then  he  slipped  away,  wriggled  out  of 
his  religious  garb,  and  ran  for  a  trolley  ;  reached  the  ball  field 
just  as  the  game  ended,  and  heard  the  announcement  of  victory 
from  the  overbearing  White  Stars.  "The  captain  dumped  his 
vestments  on  the  dusty  home  plate.  His  musical  voice"— that 
voice  that  sang  "Angels  of  Jesus"  as  if  his  soul  were  filled  with 
holy  music— "  shrieked,  'Come  on,  fellers,  cheer!'  He  beat 
time  viciously  with  doubled  fists.     His  face  was  full  of  sanctity. 

11  '  Rikki  tikki  tain  ! 
Rikki  tikki  tarn ! 
We  got  licked  and  we  don't  give  a  dam  ! '  " 

Many  of  us  have  heard  recently  appeals  for  efforts  at  dramatic 
expression  ;  in  other  words,  for  plays.  Some  of  us  who  nurse  a 
spark  or  so  of  genius,  are  pondering  and  toiling.  The  Miscel- 
lany gives  a  two-act  drama,  called  "The  Staff  of  St.  John," 
which  seems  to  us  an  unusual  offering  for  an  undergraduate 
magazine.  The  scene  is  in  Oberammergau  ;  the  central  interest, 
naturally,  is  in  the  Passion  Play.  The  hero  has  been  awarded 
the  part  of  St.  John,  one  of  the  greatest  honors  a  young  man 
can  receive.  In  order  to  save  from  ruin  the  father  of  the  girl 
he  loves,  he  signs  a  paper  agreeing  to  give  his  aid,  in  case  the 
players  can  be  induced  to  produce  the  play  in  America  ;  believ- 
ing that  of  course  this  can  never  happen.  He  is  disgraced  and 
deprived  of  his  part  in  the  play,  but  leaves  the  town  without 
divulging  the  guilt  of  Thekla's  father.  The  sacrifice  seems 
rather  needless  ;  but  granting  the  point  of  view,  the  play  is 
wonderfully  well  handled  and  well  sustained  ;  the  conversation 
does  not  lapse,  and  the  local  tone  and  general  realistic  character 
are  very  good.  The  writer  manages  to  convey  the  atmosphere 
of  the  simple  old-world  faith  of  the  peasants  ;  and  if  the  diction 
has  a  slightly  Ibsenesque  flavor,  it  disturbs  no  one.  May  the 
Smith  Monthly  soon  be  able  to  publish  a  play,  as  good  as  this 
of  Vassar's.  The  prize,  recently  offered  by  the  Lend-a-Hand 
Dramatic  Club,  should  encourage  our  modest  playwrights  to 
bring  out  their  buried  talents.  P.  H.  W.  1912. 
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SENIOR  DRAMATICS 

1912  presents  "Macbeth." 

Applications  should  be  placed  on  file  at  the  General  Secretary's  Office,  184 
Elm  Street,  Northampton.  Alumnae  are  urged  to  apply  for  the  Thursday 
evening  performance  if  possible,  as  Saturday  evening  is  not  open  to  alumna?, 
and  the  waiting  list  is  the  only  opportunity  for  Friday  evening. 

Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket,  and  may  not  use  another  name  to  secure 
extra  tickets.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be 
claimed  on  arrival  in  Northampton  from  the  business  manager  in  Seelye 
Hall.  Tickets  will  be  held  only  till  5  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  performance, 
unless  a  request  has  been  received  to  hold  them  later  at  the  theatre.  Appli- 
cations are  not  transferable,  and  should  be  canceled  at  once  if  not  wanted. 

In  May  all  those  who  have  applied  for  tickets  will  receive  a  request  to  con- 
firm the  applications.  Tickets  will  then  be  assigned  only  to  those  who 
respond  to  this  request. 

The  prices  of  the  seats  will  range  on  Thursday  evening  from  $1.50  to  75c. 
and  on  Friday  evening  from  $2.00  to  75c.  The  desired  price  of  seats  should 
be  indicated  in  the  application. 

A  fee  of  ten  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the  Alumna?  Association 
for  the  filing  of  the  application.  The  fee  may  be  sent  to  the  General  Secre- 
tary at  the  time  of  application. 

Alumna?  should  keep  this  notice  for  reference,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the 
date  of  dramatics  for  1912  begins  Thursday,  June  13. 

COLLEGE  ROOMS  FOR  ALUMNAE  AT  COMMENCEMENT 

By  a  vote  of  the  trustees  of  Smith  College,  the  available  rooms  in  the  college 
houses  will  be  open  to  the  alumna?  at  Commencement.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  assignments  is  Miss  Pinkerton  of  the  Haven 
House.  Applications  for  the  classes  holding  reunions  should  be  made  to  their 
class  secretaries.  In  view  of  the  experience  of  the  committee  last  year,  no 
classes  after  the  one  holding  its  fifth  reunion  can  be  accommodated  in  the 
college  houses. 

For  the  five  days  or  less  time  the  price  of  board  will  be  five  dollars.  Alum- 
na? to  whom  assignments  are  made  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  full  pay- 
ment, unless  notice  that  the  room  is  given  up  is  sent  before  June  first.  Rooms 
given  up  after  June  first  will  be  filled  if  possible  and  the  proper  financial 
adjustment  made. 
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SET  OF  LANTERN  SLIDES  ILLUSTRATING  COLLEGE  LIFE 
The  Alininiii'  Association  has  a  Bet  of  Beventy»five  lantern  slides  illustrating 

b  life  in  general,  C  ement,  end  the  inauguration  of  President 

Burton.     Any  alumna  organization  desiring  the  slides  may  apply  to  the 
Gene:  | .  Northampton.    They  may  also  be  used  by 

any  alumna  for  exhibition  to  schools  or  clubs.    The  only  charge  is  expree 

and  breakage  in  both  directions. 

PERSONALS 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to  Amita 
Fairgrieve,  6  Ahwaga  Avenue,  Northampton. 

eaj-'95.     Mrs.  Charles  L.  Taylor  (Bertha  Smith)   has  moved  to  105  Kenyon 

Street.  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
'02.     Mrs.  Norman  Burt  Sherry  (Lucretia  Hayes).     Address  :  2015  15th  Street, 
Troy,  New  York. 
Mary  Euuice  Wead  has  left  the  College  Library  and  is  living  at  the 
Northumberland,   New  Hampshire  Avenue  and  V  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
Edith  May  Wells.     Address,  Paotingfu,  China. 
'03.     Mrs.  Louis  A.  Wheeler  (Carolyn  Fuller).    Address  :  1028  Elmwood  Ave- 
nue. Evanston,  Illinois. 
'04.     Florence  K.  Crafts'  address  for  the  winter  is  Mt.  Pleasant  Institute,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pennsylvania. 
Mrs.  Harry  E.  Miller  (Olive  Beaupre)  has  moved  to  112  La  Salle  Street, 
Streator,  Illinois. 
'05.    The  present  address  of  Mrs.  John  R.  Reigart  (Elizabeth  Moulton)  is 

Princeton,  Michigan. 
'07.     Louise  DeForest  is  teaching  in  the  Doshisha  Girls'  School,  Kyoto,  Japan. 
Mrs.  Walter  A.  Hirsch  (Hortense  Mayer).      Address :    The  Wellsmore, 

Broadway  and  77th  Street,  New  York. 
Mrs.   George   A.   Mahl  (Christine  Hooper).      Address :    136  Grandview 
Road,  Ardmore,  Pennsylvani  i. 
'08.     Mrs.  Warren  H.  Arnold  (Ethel  Sumner  Page).     Address  :  The  Northern 
Apartments,  Northern  Avenue  and  181st  Street,  New  York. 
Ida  Barney  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  June  from  Yale  University. 
She  is  now  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Rollins  College,  Winter  Park, 
Florida. 

a>gnee  Grace  Clancy  is  studying  at  Columbia.    Address:  8115  Broadway, 

New  York. 
Ethelwyu    Manning,    i  easurer,    is    Children's  Librarian.   Cedar 

B  hpida  Public  Library,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Crete  Pannort and  Charlotte  Smith  studied  at  the  University  of  Chicago 

during  the  summer. 
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'08.  Sarah  Hull  Jenkins  Simpson  spent  last  year  in  Europe.  During  the 
winter,  she  studied  Musical  Theology  and  Criticism  in  Munich,  and  in 
the  spring,  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 
'09.  Mabel  E.  Stone  is  Student  Secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  the  territory 
of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  Address  :  806  Mercantile  Library  Build- 
ing, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
'10.  Alice  G.  Howe  is  teaching  at  the  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Ruth  Leonard's  address  for  the  winter  is  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  34th  Street  and  9th  Avenue,  New  York. 
'11.    Florence  A.  Angell  is  studying  Stenography  and  Type-writing,  prepara- 
tory to  doing  secretarial  work. 

Amy  M.  Atwood  is  teaching  in  New  Milford,  Connecticut. 
Ruth  Barnes  is  to  be  at  home,  132  West  Second  Street,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Eleanor  Barrows  is  studying  French  in  Europe.  Address  :  Care  of  Cook 
and  Son,  Paris,  France. 

Elsie  Baskin  is  private  secretary  to  Mrs.  Jessica  Finch,  the  head  of  the 
Finch  School,  61  East  77th  Street,  New  York. 

Florence  Blodgett  is  studying  at  Miss  Farmer's  Cooking  School.  Ad- 
dress :  160  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  After  December  20,  address  : 
P.  O.  Box  475,  Daytona,  Florida. 

Eda  Brewer's  address  from  January  to  May  will  be  Winter  Park,  Florida. 

Helen  A.  Brown  is  teaching  French  and  English  in  Randolph,  Vermont. 

L.  Caroline  Brown  is  teaching  English  and  Arithmetic  in  the  Southern 
Industrial  Institute,  Camp  Hill,  Alabama. 

Madeline  Burns  is  taking  the  secretarial  course  at  Simmons  College, 
Boston. 

Marion  A.  Butler  is  at  home,  continuing  her  study  of  Horticulture  and 
Landscape  Gardening. 

Grace  Clark's  permanent  address  is  1382  Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Virginia  D.  Coyle  is  taking  the  course  in  Hygiene  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion at  Wellesley  College. 

Helen  Earle  is  doing  volunteer  work  in  the  Normal  School  for  the  Blind. 

Augusta  Evans'  address  is  701  West  Oregon  Street,  Urbana,  Illinois.  She 
is  assistant  in  Agricultural  Extension  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Sara  Evans  is  convalescent  from  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 

Ruth  Everett  is  teaching  English  and  Music  in  Wilton,  New  Hampshire. 

Myra  Foster  is  teaching  History  in  Pinkerton  Academy,  Derry,  New 
Hampshire. 

Florence  G.  Fowler  is  teaching  in  Derby  Academy,  Hingham,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Genevieve  Fox  is  proof-reader  with  Ginn  and  Company,  at  the  Athe- 
naeum Press  in  Cambridge. 
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'11.  Clara  Franklin  is  taking  a  special  course  in  Cooking  and  Sewing  at  Sim- 
mons College. 

Miriam  Gould's  ftddrOM  is  810  11th  Street.  New  Brighton,  Pennsylvania. 
She  expects  to  go  to  Europe  in  the  spring  for  a  year  of  travel  and  study. 

Edna  Hilburn  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Amos  Rogers  Little. 

Emily  Hix  is  taking  the  Household  Economics  Course  at  Simmons  College. 

Jean  Johnson,  who  has  been  abroad  all  summer,  will  be  home  about  No- 
vember 80. 

Zita  Johnston  is  teaching  in  Bisbee,  Arizona. 

Joyce  Knowlton  is  taking  the  secretarial  course  at  Simmons  College. 

Mildred  Lange  is  attendihg  the  Burnett  Business  College,  Boston. 

Gertrude  McKelvey.     Address  :   1360  Olive  Street,  San  Diego,  California. 

Julia  Miller  will  spend  the  winter  in  New  Smyrna,  Florida. 

Mary  O'Malley  is  teaching  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

Esther  Packard  is  doing  Settlement  Work  at  Christodora  House.  Address  : 
147  Avenue  B,  New  York. 

Barbara  Quin  is  in  the  School  of  Philanthropy.  Address :  70  Irving 
Place,  New  York. 

Dorothy  Rogers  is  teaching  in  a  private  school,  Ridgefield,  Connecticut. 
Address  :  Care  of  Mrs.  Mary  White. 

Anna  A.  Smart  is  studying  Italian  Literature  and  Art  in  Florence,  Italy. 

Vita  Slater  is  teaching  in  a  Congregational  Mission  School  in  Lehi,  Utah. 

Elizabeth  Thorne  is  doing  Settlement  Work  in  New  York.  Address : 
90  Hamilton  Place. 

Mary  Vidaud  is  going  to  be  at  home. 

Florence  A.  Watters  is  doing  graduate  work  in  Zoology  at  Columbia. 
Address :  141  West  4th  Street,  New  York. 

MARRIAGES 

'97.     Elizabeth  T.  Mills  to  Andrew  Miller  Belfield,  at  Newton  Center,  Massa- 
chusetts, June  21. 
Edith  Taylor  to  Oliver  Dimon  Kellogg,  August  26.     Address  :  1302  Keiser 
Avenue,  Columbia,  Missouri, 

e.r-'97.     Ellen  R.  Rushmore  to  Peter  J.  McKeon.     Address  :  429  Park  Avenue, 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 
'06.    Nellie  Manville  Brown  to  Robert  Hugh  Downes,  at  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin, 

September  26. 
Emma  R.  Loomis  to  George  Conarrol  Bishop,  at  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York, 

June  10. 
'07.    Elisabeth  Greene  to  Bernard  Winslow  Capen,  October  10.     Address: 

2702  Jacks' m  Street,  Omaha.  Nebraska. 

'08.  Alice  C.  Merriam  to  Charles  Woodard  Atwater,  October  7.  Address : 
424  West  20th  Street,  New  York. 
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'08.  Helena  Stone  to  Roawell  Davis,  at  Washington,  Connecticut,  September  1. 
'09.    Katharine  Mussey  Sewall  to  Roswell  M.  Austin.      Address  :   115  High 
Street,  St.  Albans,  Vermont. 

Flora  May  Sheldon  to  Burchard  Reynolds  Baldwin,  at  Middleport,  New 
York,  September  14. 
'11.     Katharine  Burrell  to  George  Hallam  Sicard,  October  18. 

Ruth  Griffith  to  Arthur  W.  Pinkham,  November  11.     Address:  45  Na- 
♦         hant  Street,  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

BIRTHS 

'97.    Mrs.  Nelson  Wolcott  Willard  (Frances  Payson  Ripley),  a  son,  Thomas 

Ripley  Willard,  born  July  31. 
'04.     Mrs.  Walter  E.  Crittenden  (Harriet  Rosetta  Butler),  a  son,  Albert  Butler 

Crittenden,  born  September  14. 
'05.    Mrs.  Chester  Leland  Whitaker  (Louise  Dodge),  a  son,  Goulding  Whit- 

aker,  born  October  9. 
'08.    Mrs.  Bernard  Westermann  (Miriam  Alma  Myers),  a  daughter,  Mary 

Elizabeth  Westermann,  born  July  13.    Address  :  Care  of  Standard  Oil 

Company  of  New  York,  Yokohama,  Japan. 
'09.     Mrs.  Harold  Conant  Payson  (Dorothy  Dewey  Norton),  a  son,  George 

Shipman  Payson,  2nd,  born  September  7. 
e#-'09.    Mrs.  Harry  Clay  Ervin,  Jr.  (Katherine  Dean  Hubbard),  a  daughter, 

Elizabeth  Ervin,  born  July  4. 

DEATHS 

'00.    Baronne  Camille  Eynard  (Sylvia  Sage  Hyde),  at  her  home  in  France, 

August  9. 
'04.    Mrs.  Frank  Clarence  Howland  (Elizabeth  Washburn  Mason),  August  31. 


CALENDAR 

November  1G.     Lecture  by  M.  Lanson,  Professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris. 

Subject :  Le  Naturalisme  et  le  Symbolisme. ' 

"  18.     Haven  House  Group  Dance. 

"  18.     Hubbard  and  Washburn  House  Receptions. 

11  20.     Lecture   by   Mr.   Lovejoy,   under  the  auspices 

of  the  Consumers  League. 

"  24.     Lecture  by  Mrs.   Margaret  Woods  of  Oxford, 

England. 

Subject :  The  Continuity  of  a  Great 
University. 

"  25.     Dramatics  by  The  Mummers. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  1.     Thanksgiving  Recess. 
December     2.     Meeting  of  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies. 

"  6.     Christmas  Sale  of  the  Students'  Exchange. 

6.  Piano  Recital  by  Harold  Bauer. 

7.  Reading  of  Original  Works  by  Rudolf  Herzog 

of  Berlin. 

"  'J.     Sophomore  Reception. 

13.    ,3.00.     Christmas  Concert  by  the  Musical  Clubs. 

"  13.     8.00.     Stories  by   Miss   Best,   under  the   Aus- 

pices of  the  Colloge  Settlement  Association. 
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VAGABOND  LIFE  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE 

MARGUERITE   HICKEY 

Vagabond  life  !  An  ever  changing  picture  flashes  before  us 
as  we  repeat  these  words,  and  to  no  two  people  is  the  image  the 
same  ;  the  setting  and  the  coloring  are  very  different,  the  char- 
acters vary  even  as  the  changing  hours.  The  business  man 
hurrying  to  his  city  office,  hastily  skimming  his  morning  paper 
while  his  car  bears  him  on,  catches  the  word  "  vagabond  "  as  he 
reads.  The  image  it  calls  to  his  mind  is  of  the  dark  alley,  the  rag- 
ged newsboy  or  waif,  and  almost  without  being  conscious  of  the 
thought,  he  dismisses  the  picture  with  a  frown  of  disgust  and 
contempt.  The  society  woman,  in  her  well-modulated,  refined 
voice,  reads  her  paper  at  the  Club  and  scores  great  applause  for 
her  "  Sketch  of  the  Little  Ragged  Vagabond  of  Our  City."  To 
her,  as  to  the  busy  man,  the  word  means  the  homeless  waif, 
who  sells  papers  at  the  corner  of  the  station.     Others  there  are 
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who  see  the  vagabond  in  the  guise  of  a  beggar  and  people  of 
the  country  always  understand  the  word  to  mean  a  tramp,  "a 
Weary  Willie"  or  "a  Railroad  Dick."  Speak  of  a  vagabond 
to  a  ehilii  and  his  eyes  widen  with  fear  at  the  thought  of  the 
black-haired  gypsy  and  his  camp  beside  the  dusty  road.  But 
in  a  moment  as  he  sees  in  fancy  the  camp  fire  burning,  he 
feels  his  blood  tingle,  he  hears  something  within  him  respond 
to  the  picture,  some  awakening  instinct  bidding  him  to  go  out 
and  seek  for  the  alluring  fire-light. 

Such  are  the  possibilities  of  the  word  vagabond,  such  are  the 
pictures  which  memory  paints  for  each  one  of  us  when  we  give 
it  for  subject  " a  vagabond."  And  yet  I  wonder  if  any  one  of 
these  has  really  grasped  the  true  meaning  of  the  term.  Must  it 
always  be  used  in  its  worst  sense?  The  Century  Dictionary 
defines  it  in  all  of  these  unpleasant  terms,  but  it  adds,  the  term 
may  be  used  also  to  signify  a  wanderer.  If  we  consider  its 
derivation,  we  see  that  it  comes  from  the  Latin  vago,  vagare, — 
to  wander,  to  roam  about,  and  this  shows  us  that  the  less  exact 
meanings  are  only  derived.  Therefore  I  wish  to  consider  only 
the  primary  meaning,  and  to  speak  of  wanderers  and  the  influ- 
ences their  lives  have  upon  them. 

There  have  been  wanderers  since  time  began.  Adam  was 
driven  forth  from  Paradise,  doomed  to  roam  far  from  the 
beautiful  garden.  All  mankind  since  that  time  have  been 
wanderers  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  That  is,  they  would  be, 
if  they  obeyed  the  instinct  which  comes  to  every  man  at  some 
time  or  other.  But  the  psychologists  tell  us  that  although  we 
have  certain  instincts  which  appear  at  times,  ages  which  vary 
with  the  individual,  these  instincts  may  die  away,  if  the  condi- 
are  not  favorable.  And  so  when  the  instinct  for  wander- 
in  most  men,  either  the  conditions  are  unfavorable 
and  it  dies  away,  or  else  they  control  it  by  mere  force  of  will. 
There  have  been  many  men,  however,  who  havt  answered  the 
call,  and  it  is  o(  these  that  I  would  write. 

m  the  time  when  Abraham  gath<  is  flocks 

and  braved  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  River,  down  to  the 
,    men    have   travelled   over  all  the  nations  of   the 
earth,  obeying  the  impulse  within  them  to  see  and  know  more 
of  Go  rid.     On  th-  of  ancient  history  we  see  whole 

tribes  moving  restlessly  about.,  sweeping  down  at  times  from 
the  North  to  the  settled  country  of  the  South,  and  retreating 
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again  into  oblivion.  Centuries  have  passed  since  our  Aryan 
ancestors  began  their  movement  westward,  and  yet  the  migra- 
tion has  never  ceased. 

Explorers  and  navigators  have  made  their  way  through  un- 
known dangers,  to  be  followed  immediately  by  the  pioneer.  In 
this  manner  Columbus  came  to  America,  seeking  his  short 
route  to  India.  But  great  as  was  his  purpose  and  desire,  he 
never  could  nave  persisted  throughout  his  failures  and  disap- 
pointments, had  not  the  vagabond  instinct  been  strong  within 
him.  Years  went  by,  and  the  new  land  of  Columbus  proved  to 
be  a  refuge  not  only  for  the  oppressed  but  for  those  who  desired 
a  chance  to  satisfy  their  desire  for  wandering.  And  when  the 
first  colonies,  grown  prosperous,  were  beginning  to  enjoy  luxu- 
ries like  those  in  their  old  home,  another  set  of  men  were  moved 
to  go  out  into  the  wilderness.  These  were  the  rugged  pioneers 
of  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  Daniel  Boone  and  his 
contemporaries ;  and  they  in  turn  were  succeeded  by  the  men 
who  wandered  to  the  far  West.  Other  interests  they  had,  of 
course ;  other  spurs  to  drive  them  on,  and  yet  in  the  story  of 
their  lives  we  see  the  deep  influence  of  this  wanderlust. 

But  now  almost  all  opportunity  for  such  wandering  is  gone. 
No  longer  does  the  smoke  rise  from  the  explorer's  camp  fire,  or 
the  axe  of  the  pioneer  resound  through  the  dim  forests.  No 
new  countries  have  been  discovered,  and  all  the  old  ones  will 
soon  be  well  settled.  Because  of  this,  then,  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  look  at  the  subject  of  vagabond  life  from  an  "  every  day  " 
point  of  view.  We  must  consider  the  individual  wanderer,  the 
man  who  travels  to  study  the  countries  of  the  world,  or  for 
pleasure,  on  foot  and  without  special  comforts.  It  will  indeed 
be  worth  our  while  to  study  the  influence  such  a  life  would 
have  upon  a  man. 

John  Burroughs  speaks  of  the  birds  as,  "  beautiful  vaga- 
bonds, endowed  with  every  grace,  masters  of  all  climes  and 
knowing  no  bounds."  So  it  is  with  the  vagabond  whom  we 
shall  study — he  is  master  of  all  climes  and  knows  no  bounds. 
He  is  free  to  come  and  go  as  he  will,  unrestrained  by  society 
and  with  no  business  worries  to  bind  him  to  a  city  office.  His 
traveling  is  done  leisurely  and  on  foot,  or  perhaps  like  Stevenson's 
on  a  donkey.  It  is  very  different  from  gliding  along  in  the 
easy  chair  of  a  private  car,  but  he  sees  more  of  the  life  of  a 
country,  when  he  trudges  along  its  byways  and  rugged  side- 
paths. 
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Bis  mind  is  occupying  itself  unconsciously  with  the  panorama 
unfolded  before  him.  Sky  and  earth,  blending  at  the  horizon, 
inclose  him  in  a  world  in  which  he  is  master.  The  birds,  Hying 
e  and  aboul  him,  and  the  flowers  nodding  at  his  feet,  are 
his  willing  Bubjects;  they  offer  him  their  secrets  and  display 
their  wondrous  beauty  for  him,  as  for  no  other.  The  grass 
ints  a  carpel  ve\  to  its  king,  still'  and  coarse 

though  it  may  be  to  the  intruder,  who  comes  not  in  the  spirit 
of  the  place.  Especially  inviting  and  cool  does  it  become  for 
him  beside  a  wayside  spring  or  brook,  where  he  may  drink 
nectar  such  as  no  other  monarch  has  ever  sipped.  For  water. 
sparkling  in  a  curved  leafen  cup,  brings  a  renewal  of  life  and 
hope  to  everyone  who  bends  down  in  the  shade  to  catch  it,  drop 
by  drop,  as  it  falls  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bpring.  And  when 
he  lifts  his  head,  the  sky  is  smiling  down  at  him  through  the 
trees  with  a  message  of  good  cheer. 

But  after  all,  the  vagabond  should  see  things  differently,  for 
he  is  Nature's  friend,  and  Nature,  like  everyone  else,  gives  her 
best  to  her  friends. 

Imagine,  then,  if  you  can,  the  delights  she  has  stored  up  for 
him  at  night.  "Night."  says  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  "is  a 
dead  monotonous  period  under  a  roof,  bnt  iu  the  open  world  it 
passes  lighter,  with  its  stars  and  dews  and  perfumes,  and  the 
hours  are  marked  by  change  in  the  face  of  Nature.  What 
seems  a  kind  of  temporal  death  to  people  choked  between  walls 
and  curtains  is  only  a  light  and  living  slumber  to  the  man  who 
sleeps  afield." 

When  all  the  world  about  is  becoming  hushed  our  vagabond 
makes  his  bed  of  balsam  boughs  and  lays  him  down. 

"The  bed  was  made,  the  room  was  (it. 
By  punctual  eve  the  stars  were  lit, — 
When  we  put  up.  my  ass  ami  I, 
At  God"-  iravan&erai." 

Near  him  smoulders  his  fire,  if  the  night  lias  been  cold,  and 

he  watches  the  dull  glow  for  a   time,  until  the  dusky  twilight 

irker  night.       Then   lie  sees  the  stars  come 

out,  at  fil  by  one,  then  by  tens  and  thousands,  nut il  the 

Whole  host  of  heavenly  lamps  are  twinkling  down  at  him.     In 

reverent  awe,  he  wonders  what  they  really  are.  and  he  murmurs 
the  thoughts  of  the  poet  calling  them  the  "  forget  -me-noteof  the 

angels"  or  "the  little  holes  left  by  the  bits  of  sky  which  fell  to 
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make  the  violets  here  on  earth."  Are  they  really  other  worlds  ? 
he  asks  himself  for  a  moment,  and  then  a  feeling  of  the  won- 
derful beauty  and  the  great  mystery  of  it  all,  sweeps  over  his 
consciousness  and  blots  out  all  questions  from  his  mind.  Enough 
that  they  are  there  and  he  has  been  gifted  by  God  with  the 
power  to  behold  them  ! 

Perhaps  he  is  especially  favored  on  this  night  as  was  Walt 
Whitman  one  wonderful  night  in  July,  1878.  "Now,  indeed," 
he  writes,  "  if  never  before,  the  heavens  declared  the  glory  of 
God.  It  was  to  the  full  the  sky  of  the  Bible,  of  Arabia,  of  the 
prophets  and  of  the  oldest  poems.  As  if  for  the  first  time, 
indeed,  creation  noiselessly  sank  into  and  through  me  its  placid 
and  unteilable  lesson,  beyond — O,  so  infinitely  beyond  ! — any- 
thing from  art,  books,  sermons,  or  from  science,  old  or  new." 

Then,  while  his  soul  is  filled  with  reverence  for  the  great 
Master  who  is  controlling  that  infinite  space,  Nature  begins  to 
lull  him  to  sleep.  The  hoarse  whisperings  of  the  winds  grow 
soft,  bringing  to  his  fading  senses  the  lullaby  sung  by  the  night 
birds,  and  soft  clouds  drift  over  the  moon  to  shield  his  eyes 
from  the  pale  light.  He  feels  the  earth  gently  pulsing  beneath 
him  and  he  breathes  in  the  cool  air  more  slowly — then  he  sleeps. 

In  some  such  manner  he  spends  every  night.  For  as  Steven- 
son says,  "Night  after  night,  a  man's  bed,  it  seemed,  was  laid 
and  waiting  for  him  in  the  fields  where  God  keeps  open 
house."  How  few  people  who  dwell  in  houses  have  seen  such  a 
morning  as  the  one  Stevenson  describes  as  following  that  perfect 
night !  He  tells  us  of  an  hour  where  a  ;i  wakeful  influence  goes 
abroad  over  the  sleeping  hemisphere  and  all  the  out-door  world 
are  on  their  feet.  At  what  inaudible  summons,  at  what  gentle 
touch  of  Nature  are  all  these  sleepers  thus  recalled  in  the  same 
hour  to  life  ?"  Soon,  however,  he  fell  asleep  again,  but  when 
he  awoke  the  true  morning  was  dawning.  "A  streak  of  orange 
was  melting  into  gold  along  the  mountain  tops,  a  solemn  glee 
possessed  my  mind  at  the  gradual  and  lovely  coming-in  of  day. 
I  looked  round  me  for  something  beautiful  and  unexpected,  but 
nothing  had  altered  but  the  light,  and  that  indeed  shed  over  all 
a  spirit  of  life  and  breathing  peace,  and  moved  me  to  a  strange 
exhilaration."  And  the  vagabond,  as  he  awakes — will  he  not 
see  a  similar  sight,  will  he  not  experience  a  like  feeling  of  joy  ? 

For  him  another  day  has  begun.  On  this  day,  free  from  the 
world  with  its  society  evils,  its  political  corruption,  its  struggles 
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for  wealth  and  fame,  with  its  religious  controversies  and  quar- 
rels ;  away  from  the  turmoil  and  confusion  and  strife,  he 
can  reason  out  matters  for  himself.  He  can  think  deeply  on 
the  great  questions  which  are  always  suggesting  themselves  to 
his  mind.  If  he  has  been  straggling  with  his  conscience,  he 
can  quietly  and  once  for  all  end  it  here  by  "looking  things 
straight  in  the  face."  Afterwards,  if  he  will,  he  may  stay  in 
this  beautiful  seclusion  for  a  time,  while  he  lives  a  life  of  abso- 
lute happiness.  Here  he  can  be  himself,  and  live  deep,  allowing 
his  true  nature,  as  it  were,  to  have  free  scope  to  show  him  where 
he  may  make  the  best  of  himself  and  his  talents. 

And  when  the  time  comes,  when  duty  calls  him  back  to  the 
world,  he  will  return  to  the  mad  whirl  of  society,  bringing  with 
him  a  certain  freshness  and  sweetness,  a  new  strength  and 
buoyancy,  because  his  heart  will  have  been  made  clear  and 
sweet  and  pure  by  this  close  communion  with  Nature,  and  will 
be  cleansed  from  the  impurities  already  received  in  life's 
battle.  For  Van  Dyke  tells  us  that  "  Nature  will  lead  him  on 
by  free  and  joyful  ways  to  know  and  choose  the  things  that  are 
pure  and  lovely." 

In  addition  to  the  mental  advantages,  our  vagabond  receives 
a  great  physical  advantage  also.  The  open  life,  with  its  days 
of  exposure  to  the  sun  and  the  air,  and  their  training  of  his 
physical  endurance,  together  with  its  nights  of  such  rest  as  few 
of  us  know,  will  bring  him  perfect  health.  Henry  Thoreau 
made  many  excursions,  one  especially  to  the  Maine  woods,  and 
they  proved,  he  tells  us,  of  great  physical  benefit.  Walt  Whit- 
man, in  almost  a  psalm  of  thanks,  cries,  "All  the  past  two 
summers  Nature  has  been  strengthening  and  nourishing  my 
sick  body  and  soul,  as  never  before.  Thanks,  invisible  physi- 
cian, for  thy  silent  delicious  medicine,  day  and  night,  thy 
waters  and  thy  airs,  the  banks,  the  grass,  the  trees,  and  e'en 
the  weeds  |  " 

"E'en  the  weeds  !"  Yes,  everything  in  the  woods  and  fields, 
and  along  the  country  roads  are  agents  to  keep  the  body  of  the 
traveler  si  pong  and  well. 

In  the  city  his  way  will  lead  him  down  the  dark  side  streets, 
r<  11  a--  along  the  fashionable  drives.  Paris  will  Bhow  him 
many  a  si ght  which  is  hidden  from  the  tourists— perhaps  hap- 
pily so— but  nevertheless  it  is  life,  the  real  life  of  the  people  of 
Paris,  and  that  is  what  he  is  seeking  to  know. 
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Thus  life  will  be  observed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
masses,  the  people  who  go  to  make  up  a  country.  Because  he 
carries  no  letters  of  introduction  in  his  pockets  to  the  promi- 
nent men  of  every  large  city,  he  will  find  himself  jostled  around 
with  the  humbler  folk.  There  he  will  see  how  things  look  to 
the  "crowd,"  when  the  blinding  glare  of  the  crown  of  wealth 
has  been  taken  away.  Therefore,  the  experiences  he  has,  when 
he  comes  in  contact  with  the  queer  phases  of  human  existence, 
will  make  things  plain  and  clear,  and  not  as  they  seem  to  most 
of  us. 

Many  of  these  wonderful  experiences  would  be  denied  to 
most  men,  if  they  could  not  travel  as  vagabonds.  May  we  not 
then  grant  at  least  that  to  the  man  of  little  means,  vagabond 
travel  is  a  good  means  of  seeing  the  world  ?  May  we  not 
say  that  its  influences  upon  him  are  as  great,  nay,  greater 
than  those  of  the  usual  mode  of  travel  upon  the  "experienced 
sight-seer  ?" 

But  the  influence  does  not  cease  when  it  has  reached  him,  it 
continues  for  others.  Nature  has  taught  him  that  "love  is  not 
getting  but  giving,"  and  when  he  goes  back  to  the  world  at 
home  in  answer  to  the  call  of  duty,  he  gives  of  his  knowledge 
to  all  the  less  fortunate,  who  are  taking  life  too  seriously. 
Everyone  whom  he  meets  receives,  in  some  measure,  a  share  in 
his  wealth  of  experience  and  adventure. 

Then,  too,  he  does  another  act  of  service  for  us.  Have  you 
never  felt  the  call  of  the  wild  or  this  wanderlust  come  to  you 
when  circumstances  would  not  allow  you  to  obey  ?  And  did 
you  not  say  a  little  prayer  of  thanks  to  the  traveler  who  made 
it  possible  for  you  to  satisfy  your  heart,  by  simply  turning  to 
your  book-shelf  and  taking  down  the  story  that  he  has  written  ? 
There  you  will  find  the  dangers  he  has  dared,  and  the  sights 
that  the  keen  nature-loving  vagabond  has  to  show  of  the  life  of 
other  countries.  In  a  few  moments  you  will  be  living  the  real 
life  and  seeing  the  real  things  of  this  world.  In  addition  you 
will  become  interested  in  the  man  as  well,  for  as  Carlyle  says, 
"All  men  are  interested  in  any  man,  if  he  will  speak  the  facts 
of  his  life  for  them.'' 

There  is  no  need  to  go  on  enumerating  the  various  advantages 
of  vagabond  travel,  is  there  ?  Has  not  enough  been  said,  per- 
haps too  much  ?  It  would  have  been  shorter,  and  no  doubt 
better,  to  say  with  Marcus  Aurelius,  "Virtue,  what  is  it,  only  a 
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Living  and  enthusiastic  sympathy  with  Nature."    But  the  study 

of  this  Living  sympathy  has  Beemed  to  ine  to  be  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, and  of  a  great  interest  to  all. 
It  lias  been  Baid  that  wandering  encourages  idleness.      But 
Le  who  are  looking  for  an  "easy  time"  will  not  find  it 

with  v  a  man  with  tempest  and  storm  as  of  ten 

as  delights  him  with  sunshine     The  true  vagabond  stands  her 

and  enjoys  the  one  phase  the  more  deeply  because  of  the 

r.     It  would  not  be  so.  Indeed,  to  the  idler.     Quickly  would 

that  vagabond  Life  is  full  of  hardships  and  that 

it  calls   for   greater   physical   endurance  than   many   forms   of 

manual  labor. 

Because  he  is  a  man  who  travels  with  a  purpose,— to  learn 
and  to  know  life, — the  vagabond  cannot  be  classed  with  the 
tramp.  Therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  pause  here  to  explain 
that  he  is  not  a  menace  to  society.  He  earns  or  pays  his  way, 
and  he  respects  the  laws,  because  he  helped  to  make  them  when 
he  was  a  member  of  society,  and  because  he  expects  to  be  pro- 
tected by  them  himself  when  he  returns. 

And  now,  before  we  leave  the  vagabond,  let  us  prove  to  our- 
selves that  he  is  a  real  and  not  a  fancied  being,  by  looking  at 
some  of  the  vagabonds  about  us  and  in  literature.  The  English 
people  are  at  heart  a  nation  of  vagabonds.  We  see  them  in 
every  clime,  in  every  part  of  the  world.  And  why  ?  They 
have  the  "hungry  heart"  that  the  poets  write  of. 

In  Germany  at  Goethe's  time  the  "  Wanderjahr  "  was  held  in 
high  regard,  because  it  was  considered  to  be  a  source  of  valu- 
able education.  Thus  did  Wilhelm  Meister  travel.  Wagner 
writes,  "The  Europe  of  the  Renaissance  was  fairly  furrowed  iu 
every  direction  by  students  who  often  travelled  afoot,  and  bare- 
foot  to  save  their  shoes,  in  quest  of  knowledge."  The  masters 
nrged  them  to  do  so,  it  is  said,  saying  "Let  them  look  at  the 
Btars.     They  will  need  to  remember  them  in  days  of  toil." 

Goldsmith,  also,  showed  himself  to  us  in  his  "Citizen  of  the 
World"  and  "The  Philosophic  Vagabond."  The  wanderlust 
was  always  croppingup  in  his  Life,  WheD  he  was  a  young  man 
he  resolved  to  travel  through.  Europe  on  foot,  and  he  actually 
carried  out  his  resolution.  Without  any  assistance  from  his 
friends,  exc<  pi  a  small  sum  of  money  sent  to  him  in  Europe,  he 
made  his  tour  iu  this  way.  He  is  supposed  to  have  given  a 
very  true  sketch  of  his  experiences  in  his  "  History  of  a  Philo- 
sophic Vagabond.11 
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Addison's  Cato  was  a  wanderer,  as  we  know,  and  there  are 
many  other  examples  in  literature  if  we  had  but  leisure  to  dis- 
cuss them.  In  poetry  Wordsworth  complains  that  the  "  World 
is  too  much  with  us."  Whittier  and  Bryant  in  our  own 
country  were  trained  from  their  boyhood  by  genuine  inter- 
course with  Nature,  and  they  have  given  to  all  the  benefit  of 
their  knowledge. 

Henry  Thoreau,  too,  has  left  a  distinct  impression  on  our 
literature.  This  is  made  by  the  rugged  wildness  and  freshness 
of  his  life  as  he  gives  us  glimpses  of  it  through  his  writings. 
If  this  man  had  not  answered  the  call  of  Nature,  how  much  we 
should  have  lost  without  his  "Walden!"  How  many  things 
we  should  not  know  now  if  he  had  remained  in  society,  instead 
of  becoming  "  Nature's  reporter,  taking  down  the  words  as  they 
fell  from  her  lips,  distressed  if  a  sentence  were  missed." 

Then  like  the  singing  of  the  brook,  which  he  loves  so  well, 
we  hear  Henry  Van  Dyke's  voice,  telling  us  what  we  could  see, 
if  we  would  wander  with  him.  At  the  end  of  one  sketch  he 
tells  us  that  "If  we  can  only  come  back  to  nature  every  year 
and  consider  the  flowers  and  the  birds  and  confess  our  faults 
and  mistakes  and  our  unbelief  under  the  stars,  and  hear  the 
river  murmuring  our  absolution,  we  shall  die  young  even  though 
we  live  long  ;  we  shall  have  a  treasure  of  memories  and  carry 
with  us  into  the  unseen  world  something  which  will  make  it 
worth  while  to  be  immortal." 


THE  CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT 

EDITH   DYER  LEFFINGWELL 

When  the  year  is  near  to  Christmas, 

Then  the  snow  comes  dancing  round. 
And  a  frost  most  every  morning 

Lies  a- sparkling  on  the  ground, 
And  every  single  evening 

When  the  air  is  crystal  clear, 
All  the  winking  stars  in  Heaven 

Seem  a  thousand  times  more  near. 
And  deep  down  in  our  spirits 

There's  a  something  keen  and  bright, 
And  a  dancing,  sparkling  feeling 

From  the  morning  till  the  night. 


THE    VICTORY   OF   ELIZABETH   ANN 

RUTH    ELIZABETH   RRMMEY 

Annabel  was  Elizabeth  Ann's  first  cousin,  and  had  the  advan- 
tage of  .1  p..  *s  head  start,  the  importance  of  which  she 
had  never  ceased  to  hold  up  for  admiration.  That  head  start 
had  made  h<  r  the  first  in  everything  fr<  g  doll  to  learning 

to  disbelieve  in  Santa  Claus.  She  even  had  tirst  choice  in  the 
matter  of  colors  and  took  pink  so  that  Bth  Ann's  sashes 

were  accordingly  and  without  question  blue.  Not  that  Eliza- 
beth Ann  didn't  like  blue,  she  did,  in  her  inmost  soul  she 
thought  it  rather  prettier  than  pink,  but  it  was  the  unfairness 
of  it  that  rankled. 

The  two  little  girls  had  been  brought  up  almost  as  sisters,  for 
their  mothers  were  devoted,  and  lived  only  a  block  apart, 
Annabel  even  went  so  far  as  to  look  upon  her  aunt  as  a  second 
mother,  an  attitude  she  had  taken  before  Elizabeth  Ann  was 
born.  Indeed  she  had  even  resented  Elizabeth  Ann's  being  born 
at  all,  and  shook  her  curly  head  mutinously  when  anyone  paid 
the  least  attention  to  the  new  baby.  Elizabeth  Ann's  mother, 
coming  in  suddenly  when  her  baby  was  about  a  year  old,  found 
Annabel  peering  over  the  cradle,  poking  one  sturdy  linger  into 
the  little  sleeper's  eyes.  "She's  waking  up  !  She's  waking  up," 
gleefully  announced  the  offender  and  forthwith  appropriated 
her  new  play  thing,  an  appropriation  of  doubtful  delight  for 
the  adopted  one. 

So  things  had  gone,  the  families  generally  trying  to  divide 
attention  evenly  between  the  two,  and  apparently  not  noticing 
that  Annabel  was  really  first  favored.  Finally,  the  break  came. 
Annabel  was  8ent  to  School.  Elizabeth  Ann  remained  at  home 
to  play  with  her  big  doll.  At  first,  she  found  a  strange  enjoy- 
ment in  playing  alone — in  managing  things  herself.  She  was 
no  longer  the  nurse-maid  doomed  to  dress  up  only  in  an  old 
apron  ;  now  it  was  grand  to  sweep  around  in  mother's  skirt  and 
Orders  that   had    formerly   been    issued    at    her.      It    didn't 

matter  even  that   there  was  no  one  to  obey  ii:(-  orders.     But 

a  while  it  palled,  and  Annable's  pile  of  books  and  tales  of 

Lunches  and  recess  became  tantalizing.    If  only  ^'i\^  might  go  to 

ol.     But  dear   mother  was  too  tired  these  days,  it  wTould 

1  .18 
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never  do  to  tease.  How  grand  it  must  be  to  be  seven  years  old 
and  almost  know  bow  to  write.  Sbe  could  print,  but  it  seemed 
tbat  printing  was  babyish,  no  good  at  all  in  fact. 

Two  big  tears  rolled  down  Elizabeth  Ann's  fat  pink  cheeks  as 
she  savagely  tied  her  big  doll's  blue  sash.  But  Nina  blinked 
back  uncomprehendingly.  A  sudden  rage  took  possession  of 
Elizabeth  Ann.  "  You  stupid  oF  thing.  You  howid  ol'  doll  " 
she  gasped.  The  doll's  eyes  rattled  as  she  shook  it,  rattled,  and 
suddenly  fell  back  down  inside.  The  unexpected  noise  arrested 
Elizabeth  Ann's  attention.  "  What  have  I  done  ?  "  she  moaned, 
"  Oh,  you  poor  baby,  Mama  didn't  mean  it,  no,  she  didn't  mean 
it,"  and  Nina  and  Elizabeth  Ann  rolled  in  misery  on  the  floor. 
A  smothered  "What  on  earth"  from  the  door,  and  child  and 
doll  were  on  Mother's  lap  in  the  big  easy  chair  by  the  library 
fire.  ''There,  there,  baby-girl,  tell  Mother  all  about  it.  We'll 
fix  Nina's  eyes.     It  doesn't  hurt  her,  you  know." 

Gradually  the  sobs  lessened,  and  Elizabeth  Ann  snuggled 
down  under  her  mother's  shoulder.  "  Oh,  oh,  it  isn't  that— but 
I  want  her  to  be  weal.'  I  pretend,  but  it  isn't  any  use.  I'm  so 
aw'fu'  lonely — and  now  with  her  eyes  all  in— she  doesn't  even 
look  weal." 

"So  that's  it,  is  it  ?"  Mother's  eyes  were  very  tender,  "thats' 
it.     My  poor  little  Elizabeth  Ann." 

Then  they  talked,  a  great  long  beautiful  talk,  about  mothers 
and  little  girls,  and  about  not  being  lonely.  "And  baby  dear, 
if  you  are  very  good  and  if  you  pray  the  Good  Jesus,  perhaps 
He  will  give  you  a  little  baby  brother  or  sister  to  play  with. 
Good  night,  my  dear  little  first  child/' 

Elizabeth  Ann  marched  sturdily  upstairs  with  Hannah,  a  firm 
resolve  growing  in  her  mind.  She  was  unusually  docile  about 
getting  undressed  quickly  and  very  careful  as  to  which  leg  to  put 
into  which  of  her  night  drawers.  Horrid  things  !  Annable 
was  promoted  to  night  gowns  with  pink  ribbons.  She  even 
allowed  Hannah  to  turn  out  the  light  without  remonstrance  and 
for  once  was  glad  to  have  her  go  away.  Then  quickly  she 
leaped  out  of  bed,  and  knelt  a  second  time. 

"Dear  Jesus,  I  couldn't  ask  before  'cause  Hannah  was  here, 
but  won't  you  please  give  me  a  little  baby,  and  make  Nina 
'scuse  me  for  hurtin'  her  eyes,  an'  let  me  go  to  school,  for  ever 
an'  ever.     Amen." 

The  next   morning,  when   she  came  downstairs  her  mother 
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stroked  the  brown  curls  tenderly.  "My  little  girl's  going  to 
grow  up  today,  isn't  Bhe  !  What  would  she  say  if  Hannah  took 
her  to  school  ?  " 

Annabel's  attitude  expressed  at  recess  was  not  much  more 
raring  than  had  been  the  vigorous  hair  pulling  administered 
by  the  boy  in  the  seat  behind. 

"Of  cou'se,  Elizabeth  Ann,"  she  said  severely,  "the  boys 
won't  like  your  being  here,  but  if  you  mind  me,  and  don't 
bother,  perhaps  after  a  while  they  won't  mind.''  And  they 
didn't.  In  fact  one  boy  with  glasses  didn't  seem  to  mind  from 
the  very  first.  But  Annabel  snorted  when  Elizabeth  Ann  sug- 
gested timidly  that  he  was  really  very  nice.  "He's  a  sissy, 
that's  what  he  is.  He'd  be  nice  to  me,  but  I  don't  let  him. 
I  like  Billy  best  myself." 

Elizabeth  Ann  did  too,  and  found  herself  getting  hot  at  the 
thought.  Why  did  Annabel  always  have  the  best  ?  So  day 
followed  day,  some  happy,  some  sad,  but  all  more  or  less 
cheered  by  the  boy  in  glasses. 

At  home  things  were  confusing,  too.  Mother  was  ill,  and 
there  was  no  time  for  little  girls,  Elizabeth  Ann  clung  to  Nina 
in  desperation,  but  even  her  loyalty  could  not  make  the  doll 
any  more  a  personality.  She  wanted  somebody  alive,  somebody 
that  she  could  be  first  with,  and  somebody  that  Annabel 
wouldn't  scorn.  Then  one  morning  Daddy  woke  her  with  a 
kiss.  "There's  something  downstairs  for  you  to  see  when 
you're  dressed,"  he  said.  The  last  vestige  of  the  dream  in 
which  Billy  was  being  nice  to  her  was  pushed  aside,  and  Eliza- 
beth Ann  hurried  feverishly. 

"Do  I  have  to  button  my  shoes,  Daddy  ?"  she  shrilled  through 
the  key-hole. 

"No,  I  guess  not,  dear,  come  down  now  with  me.M 

The  "something  "  was  in  bed  with  mother,  a  little  soft,  round 
something,  and  when  Elizabeth  Ann  stood  awestruck  looking 
down  at  it,  it  smiled.  At  least  that's  what  Elizabeth  Ann  and 
Daddy  said,  but  the  nurse  only  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

How  her  breakfasl  was  eaten,  her  lunch  packed  up,  and  tho 
baby  bidden  adieu,  Elizabeth  Ann  never  knew  nor  cared.  She 
didn't  even  care  that  she  bad  broken  her  perfect  record  for 
promptness,  nor  that  the  whole  class  looked  up  at  her  suspi- 
ciously when  Bhe  tore  into  the  room.  Bhe  had  but  one  thought. 
"Annabel,  Annabel,"  she  called,  "Amiable,— I've  got  a  baby." 
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Annabel  for  the  first  time  in  Elizabeth  Ann's  memory  lost 
her  superior  look  for  one  of  amazed  surprise.  She  rose  from 
her  desk  deliberately,  shook  back  her  curls,  and  pointed  one 
thin  little  finger  at  her  cousin. 

"You,"  she  said  severely,  "  you."  Then  she  sat  down  again, 
and  looked  at  her  book  in  calm  disregard.  Elizabeth  Ann  sud- 
denly came  back  to  the  present,  and  turned  rosy  with  embarass- 
ment.  She  stumbled  to  her  seat  haughtily  disregarding  the 
hand  the  boy  in  glasses  poked  out  at  her.  But  her  joy  camo 
back  when  a  pudgy  little  parcel  wrapped  up  in  a  note  found  its 
circuitous  way  to  her  desk.  "Do  you  want  this  chewing  gum," 
it  read,  "  I'll  come  home  with  you  some  day  and  see  the  kid," 
and  it  was  signed  "  Billy." 

As  Elizabeth  Ann  dropped  off  to  sleep  that  night  she  smiled 
a  happy  self-sufficient  smile,  for  she  heard  Daddy  chuckling  at 
the  story  the  doctor  was  telling.  "  But  I  told  Annabel  that  I 
had  no  babies  left  but  black  ones." 


PERFECT 

ALICE  MAY  COMSTOCK 

A  big,  fat,  rosy  apple, 

A  fire  nice  and  warm, 
A  snuggly  chair  to  sit  in, 

Out-doors  a  big  snow-storm. 

A  book  with  lots  of  pictures  ; 

A  princess  golden-haired, 
And  a  dragon  long  and  scaley 

That  almost  makes  me  scared. 

Then  when  the  room  gets  spooky 
And  out  the  shadows  creep, 

My  mother  coming  in  to  sing, 
Until  I  go  to  sleep. 


SAINT    PATRICK 

EDITH   C.    ALDEN 

Saint  Patrick  was   a   goat,  not  a  comi  kind  of 

but  an  extraordinary  -oat.     His  legs  were  lo:  very 

.  bo  long  that  when  he  was  a  very  little  goat  he  used  to  be 
afraid  to  look  down  at  the  nice  green  grass  below  him  because  it 
-  (faraway.     Patrick  was  an  extraordinary  He  was 

!)•>!•:)  on  Saint  Patrick's  Day  which  was  very  fortunate  indeed 
since  his  master  could  had  a  name  for  him  so  easily.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  good  luck  of  Saint  Patrick  was,  that  he  lived 
in  a  city  with  two  Harvard  sophomores.  Now  it  isn't  every 
goat  that  can  boast  of  that  privilege,  for  a  Harvard  sophomore 
is  a  mau  who  has  studied  very,  very  hard  in  great  big  build- 
ings, and  learned  so  very  much  that  ho  can  pass  live  long  dif- 
ficult examinations,  which  men  with  black  beards  and  dark- 
rimmed  glasses  have  prepared  for  him.  Again  Patrick  was 
doubly  fortunate,  for  these  two  Harvard  sophomores  came  to 
visit  him  and  spent  some  of  their  most  valuable  time  in  talking 
about  him.  Not  only  did  they  talk  about  Saint  Patrick,  and 
admire  his  evenly  striped  black  and  white  face  and  his  long 
straight  legs  but  they  carried  him  away  with  them. 

First  they  took  him  to  a  nice  warm  house  and  collected  a 
great  many  people  to  stand  around  and  give  him  Dice  lumps  of 
bread  soaked  in  milk.     And  afterwards  wh<  had  eaten  all 

he  could,  they  brought  a  girl  to  make  him  a  Dice,  white  je 
and  a  pair  of  runuing-pants  just  like  those  which  the  Har 
sophomores  had  in  their  suit-cases.  Not  only  did  the  girl  make 
the  jersey  and  pants  tit  him  nicely,  but  she  trimmed  them  with 
bright  red  strips  of  cloth,  and  on  the  front  of  the  jersey  she 
sewed  a  beautifal  red  "H"-shaped  design  to  add  a  touch  of 
color.    That  aight,  Patrick  slept   i  soft  clothes-basket, 

and  althougb  he  did  miss  his  mother  a  little,  and  did  start  b 
mg  once  or  twice,  m  stopp  -;i  he  though  aire 

junks  o!'  broad  he  would  gel  i  b< 

The  following  morning  Patrl 

o  he  bleated  and  bleated  and  I  .;  one 

of  the  Barvard  sophomores  came  doi  d  gave  him  some 

i  its.  But,  alas,  the  Barvard  sophomores  had  not  from 
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the  brilliant  professors  with  the  black  beards  and  dark-rimmed 
glasses  that  little  goats  want  nice  warm  milk  for  breakfast  and 
little  blades  of  tender  green  grass,  'and  not  hard  dry  biscuits. 
However,  he  did  not  say  anything,  but  waited  patiently  for  the 
crowds  of  people  to  come  and  feed  him  again  as  they  had  the 
day  before.  But  the  crowds  of  people  didn't  come,  and  pretty 
soon  Patrick  was  put  into  a  market-basket  and  was  carried  out 
doors  by  the  Harvard  sophomores.  After  they  had  gone  a  little 
way  down  a  very  noisy  street,  they  got  into  a  moving  house 
which  Patrick  afterward  learned  was  a  train,  but  he  didn't  like 
the  train  one  bit,  for  a  little  black  cinder  blew  right  into  his  eye 
and  he  commenced  bleating,  and  bleating,  and  bleating.  Then, 
all  the  people  in  the  train  looked  up  from  their  newspapers  and 
laughed  at  Patrick,  which  hurt  his  feelings  so  much  that  he 
bleated  louder  than  before.  Then  one  of  the  Harvard  sopho- 
mores opened  his  suit  case,  took  out  a  glass  bottle  filled  with 
thick  creamy  milk  and  gave  it  to  Patrick.  Then  he  stopped 
crying,  drank  his  milk  and  listened  to  the  Harvard  sophomores 
talking  about  the  things  which  they  had  learned  from  the  black- 
bearded  professors.  He  learned  about  the  quarter  mile  sprinter, 
the  intercollegiate  shot-putter,  and  the  champion  pole-vaulter  of 
the  university.  While  Patrick  drank  his  milk,  he  wished  his 
mother  could  know  what  an  educated  goat  he  was  getting  to  be 
from  the  earnest  conversation  of  the  learned  Harvard  sopho- 
mores, and  he  thought  what  wonderful  men  these  professors 
must  be  to  make  their  students  so  excited  and  enthusiastic 
about  their  work. 

Finally  Patrick  went  to  sleep  aud  stayed  asleep  for  a  long 
time.  When  he  woke  up  he  found  himself  in  another  house 
which  he  did  not  like  as  well  as  the  one  where  he  had  stayed 
before,  because  it  was  filled  with  tobacco  smoke.  Here  how- 
ever there  were  a  great  many  Harvard  sophomores,  and  they 
played  with  him  and  dressed  him  up  in  his  little  white  pants 
and  jersey  with  the  red  "  H  "-shaped  design  on  it.  And  when 
he  was  tired  and  would  not  try  to  eat  sofa  pillows  or  books  or 
butt  into  the  table  any  longer,  they  put  him  in  a  big  soft  bed 
just  like  those  that  the  Harvard  sophomores  slept  in  and  he 
went  to  sleep.  But,  just  as  he  was  having  a  nice  dream  about 
the  big  green  pastures  and  his  mother,  he  was  awakened  by  a 
new  Harvard  sophomore  who  was  looking  at  him  and  laughing 
as  hard  as  he  could  and  reading  a  card  which  had  been,  tied 
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around  his  neck,  "  To  teach  you  how  to  run."     Now  Patrick 
did  not  B<  hing  funny  about  this  so  he  turned  over  and  was 

going  to  sleep  again,  when  this  new  Harvard  sophomore 
put  him  down  on  the  floor,  tied  him  to  a  leg  of  the  table,  and 
turned  out  the  Light.  That  night  Patrick  didn't  sleep  on  a  nice 
soft  I  had  expected. 

The  next  morning  Saint  Patrickhad  many  troubles.  In  the  first 
■  lie  didn't  have  any  breakfast  until  it  was  time  for  dinner, 
and  although  he  bleated  and  bleated,  it  didn't  do  a  bit  of  good, 
for  the  new  Harvard  sophomore  only  locked  him  in  a  closet. 
This  hurt  his  feelings  very  much  indeed,  for  he  had  never  been 
treated  in  this  way  before.  But  after  he  had  stayed  in  the  closet 
for  some  time  he  was  taken  out  and  down  the  stairs  into  a  field. 
Now  Patrick  certainly  was  happy,  for  he  had  longed  to 
run  around  in  the  fields  and  eat  the  sweet  green  blades  of  grass 
again.  Then  the  Harvard  sophomores  tied  Patrick  to  a  tree 
and  went  back  to  their  professors  to  learn  the  mysteries  of 
quarter  mile  events  and  intercollegiate  championships. 

At  first  Saint  Patrick  was  very  lonesome,  but  he  soon  discov- 
ered that  every  afternoon  the  Harvard  sophomores  came  over  to 
play  with  him.  Together  they  would  run  around  a  track  just 
as  fast  as  they  could  go,  and  then,  while  Patrick  was  resting 
from  his  exertions,  they  would  jump  over  a  fence  much  higher 
than  Patrick  could  jump  over,  or  they  would  see  how  far  they 
could  throw  a  heavy  stone.  Now  Patrick  not  only  enjoyed 
these  hours  in  the  society  of  the  Harvard  sophomores,  but  he 
was  also  very  proud  to  see  that  the  Harvard  sophomore  whose 
bed  he  had  slept  in  during  part  of  a  night  had  learned  to  run 
just  like  him.  So  he  grew  to  like  this  sophomore  more  than 
the  rest,  and  was  glad  to  see  that  the  others  liked  him  also,  and 
were  always  gathering  around  him,  and  sometimes  they  would 
slap  him  on  the  back  and  tell  him  that  he  certainly  would  get 
the  quarter-mile  championship  ;  and  at  other  times  they  would 
tell  him  not  to  foi  et  Saint  Patrick.  This  latter  made  him  very 
glad,  and  he  would  stick  out  his  chest  and  butt  furiously  into 
the  high  board  fen 

One  ioon  the  Harvard  Sophomores  came  over  to  play 

with  Patrick  earlier  than  usual,  anal   the  firsl    thing  they  did 

!«)  pu1  anew  white  running  suit  on  him  and  tie  a  red  ribbon 

around  his  neck.     Patrick  was  a  bright  goat  and  soon  saw  that 

this  afternoon  was  to  be  a  different  kind  of  an  afternoon  from 
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those  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.  Lots  of  people  came 
down  to  see  him.  Crowds  of  girls  accompanied  by  Harvard 
sophomores  came  to  look  at  him,  and  once  in  a  while,  one  of  the 
professors  with  black  beards  and  dark-rimmed  glasses  would 
come  up  and  pat  him  on  the  back.  This  pleased  Patrick  im- 
mensely, and  lie  was  having  the  time  of  his  life  until  some  of 
his  admirers  began  to  leave.  Then  he  saw  another  animal  that 
was  being  patted  and  petted.— a  big,  bow-legged  bulldog  with  a 
bow  of  blue  ribbon  tied  around  his  neck.  This  made  Patrick  so 
angry  that  he  decided  to  run  away  from  the  crowds  and  find  his 
favorite  Harvard  sophomore,  and  have  a  good  run  with  him. 
But,  alas,  Patrick  was  tied  this  afternoon.  The  Harvard  sopho- 
more had  forgotten  to  untie  the  rope  which  held  him  to  his 
stake.  Patrick  bleated  vehemently,  but  it  did  no  good  ;  the 
people  only  laughed  and  let  him  alone.  Just  at  that  moment, 
however,  Patrick  looked  up  and  saw  just  what  he  was  looking 
for.  His  favorite  Harvard  sophomore  was  running  around  the 
track  ready  to  play  with  him.  Patrick  gave  one  dash,  the  rope 
broke  ;  he  was  free.  With  a  little  bleat  of  joy,  Saint  Patrick 
ran  out  to  play  with  his  Harvard  sophomore.  He  dashed 
across  the  track,  passed  in  front  of  the  runner  so  that  he  almost 
tripped  him,  and  galloped  just  as  fast  as  he  could  around  the 
track  by  his  side. 

Saint  Patrick  never  knew  what  happened  just  after  that.  He 
had  a  vague  recollection  of  being  grabbed  by  the  horns  and  of 
being  led  back  to  his  stake  with  much  less  gentleness  and  atten- 
tion than  usual.  He  also  remembered  a  few  words  which  one 
of  the  Harvard  sophomores  said  as  he  dragged  him  along  by  the 
rope.  "Plague  take  you,  you  old  goat !  He  would  have  won 
the  event,  and  broken  the  intercollegiate  record,  but  for  you." 

Poor  Saint  Patrick  is  still  wondering  as  he  feeds  in  the 
pastures  of  a  Wellesley  goat-farm,  in  the  company  of  many 
goats  of  far  less  education  than  he,  if  this  remark  had  anything 
to  do  with  his  exile,  or  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  learned 
Harvard  sophomores,  who  are  taught  by  the  dark-bearded  men 
with  the  dark-rimmed  glasses,  never  come  to  play  with  him  any 
more. 


A  WISH 

DOROTHY  SCUIBNER 

Oh  wind,  how  I  wish  I  were  with  you  to-night. 
As  you  whistle  and  whoop  in  your  wild  eerie  flight, 
With  mad  rush,  with  glad  rush  we'd  sweep  on  together, 
Over  field,  over  moor  in  this  bright  wintry  weather. 

Far  off  to  the  sunset's  deep  fiery  rim 
We'd  hurl  and  we'd  whirl  with  mad  vigor  and  vim, 
We'd  baffle  each  slow,  patient  cloud  as  it  goes 
Past  the  swift  fading  glory  of  orange  and  rose. 

We'd  bend  and  we'd  buffet  and  tauntingly  sway 
The  tall  and  proud  spectres  that  stand  in  our  way, 
Then  dash  at  the  houses  with  shriek  and  with  scream, 
And  bang  at  each  window  and  rattle  each  beam. 

We'd  sweep  the  sad  thoughts  far  from  each  tired  brain, 
And  give  back  the  wild  joy  of  living  again, 
Then  up  to  that  pale  and  wan  crescent  on  high, 
We'd  hide  it  with  shadowy  shapes  floating  by. 

As  1  sit  and  look  out  from  my  far  window's  height, 
Oh  wind,  how  I  wish  I  were  with  you  to-night ! 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SANTA  CLAUS 

RUTH   AGNES   WILSON 

"But  we  ain't  got  no  fireplace,"  objected  Kitty,  chewing  the 
end  of  one  of  her  stubby  little  braids,  a  trick  she  had  when  very 
much  perplexed. 

"We  got  a  stove,  though,"  and  Frank  looked  hopefully  at  the 
rusty  old  derelict  in  the  corner,  which  would  have  felt  at  home 
in  any  junk  heap. 

"  But  it  hasn't  got  no  chimbley,"  objected  Kitty,  chewing 
away  at  the  wisp  of  braid  harder  than  ever. 

"It  has  80  a  chimbley,"  and  Frank  pointed  triumphantly  to 
the  tortuous  bit  of  stovepipe  that  sagged  heavily  out  at  the  top 
of  one  of  the  windows. 

140 
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"Oh,  that — you  mean  the  stovepipe—"  Kitty  spoke  with 
unconcealed  scorn.  "  How'd  you  s'pose  Santa  Claus  could  get 
down  such  a  thin  pipe  ?  Don't  you  'member,  in  the  picture  he 
was  a  big  fat  man— a  awful  fat  man  in  a  red  coat  ?" 

Frank  chuckled  ;  he  had  a  gurgling  little  chuckle  that  was 
very  catching.  "Gee,  he  ivould  get  squoze  some,  comin'  down 
that  kind  of  a  chimbley  !  And  dirty  !  why,  them  stovepipes  is 
all  black  as  mud  inside  ! " 

But  Kitty  did  not  laugh.  It  was  too  solemn  a  matter.  "  If 
he  can't  come  down  a  chimbley,  how  can  he  get  in  ?" 

"  Through  the  winder,"  replied  Frank  promptly.    ■ 

Kitty  shook  her  head  decidedly.  "No,  he  can't — he  never 
came  in  through  a  winder  in  the  story,  did  he,  Nellie  ?"  appeal- 
ing to  the  girl  who  busied  herself  over  a  steaming  pan  of  dishes 
at  the  sink. 

"Who  did  ?  Did  what  ?"  she  asked,  turning  around  with  an 
air  of  judicial  deference.  Nellie  was  accustomed  to  being  a 
court  of  high  appeal. 

"  Come  in  through  a  winder,"  explained  Kitty. 

"  Santa  Claus,"  added  Frank. 

"Sure  thing,  he  comes  in  through  winders — when  the  panes 
is  broken  out.  He  won't  have  no  trouble  gettin'  in  ours,  will 
he  ?  Or  if  he  don't  like  that,  he  can  come  in  the  door,  same  as 
other  folks,"  said  Nellie,  with  reassuring  gaiety.  Nellie  was 
always  so  satisfying  ! 

"Well,  Nellie,"  Kitty  leaned  out  from  under  the  table,  big- 
eyed  and  very  earnest,  "can  we  hang  up  our  stockings,  if  we 
ain't  got  no  chimbley  ?  " 

"Will  Santa  Claus  put  anything  in  'em  ?"  demanded  the  ever- 
practical  Frank. 

Nellie  turned  back  to  her  dishes  to  hide  the  pain  in  her  eyes 
from  them.  The  twins  had  been  too  little  to  realize  about 
Christmas  before,  but  now  they  were  six,  going  on  seven,  and 
of  course  at  school  they  had  heard  the  other  children  talking 
about  Santa  Claus,  and  stockings,  and  all. 

"What'll  I  say  ?  I  can't  tell  'em  a  lie,"  thought  Nellie,  "  and 
I  just  can't  tell  'em  there's  no  Christmas  for  them,  right  out." 

So  her  kindness  of  heart  hastily  took  refuge  in  evasion. 

"Sure,  kiddies,  you  can  play  at  hangin'  up  yer  stocking  if 
you  want  to — like  you  play  Mack-an'-the-Beanstalk/  and  '  Babes 
in  the  Woods ' — but  don't  be  thinkin'  Santa  Claus  can  be  fillm* 
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all  the  kids1  stockin's  in  this  here  country.     And  now  come  on, 

K      ,.,.,,;  ispread  thetablej  and  yon,  Frank,  see  how 

•     •  tfood-box  and  fetch  me  a  conple  of 

stick 

c  and  cleared  away,  Nellie  drew  up  close  to  the 

P  with  a  I  [   ner  m,,ther 

r  work  on  a  dainty  little  dress.     Nellie's  mother  wi 

al,x  |  -for  of:  pie's  children.     The  twins 

ain  into  the  shadowy©  ath  the  table; 

but  not  to  play  tx  ars  or  Indians  or  pirates  as  usual  (for  like  all 

Udren,the  ti  ins  fell  a  great  increase  in  animal 

spirits  as  bed-time  approached),  but  to  plan  and  anticipate  and 

c  xrhange  low-murmured  confidences  instead. 

"What  you  goin'  ter  ask  Santa  Clans  to  bring  you? "  asked 
Kitty.  . 

••A  ingine,"  replied  Frank  promptly,  "a  great  big  one  with 
red  wheels,  and  miles  and  miles  of  track." 

"Well,  I'm  goin'  ter  ask  Santa  Claus  for  a  dollie,"  Kitty  whis- 
pered it,  not  to  hurt  poor,  battered  Arabella's  feelings,  "  a  dollie 
with  real  hair,  awful  curly— like  mine  isn't— and  open-an'-shut 
eyes."  Then  lest  Arabella  should  have  heard  and  be  inconsola- 
ble, "  'Sides,  Arabella  needs  a  sister,  'cause  ma  says  only-children 
is  spoiled." 

"I  seen  a  doll  like  you  want  in  to  McGinmsV  said  Frank. 
Kitty  nodded  eagerly.  Hadn't  she  gazed  in,  hungry-eyed,  at 
that  vision  of  yellow  corkscrew  curls  and  blue  spangly  dress 
every  day  since  it  had  appeared  in  McGinnes'  window  ?  "  They's 
a  lot  of  sogers  in  there,  what  I  want,  too,  and  a  hook-an-ladder, 
i  1  want  a  drum,  an'  a  trumpet  like  Billy  Davis's,  what  goes 
'Tootte-te  ootty,'  and  I  want.— oh,  everythink  !" 

••That  ain't  nice,"  said  Kitty  severely.  "If  Santa  Claus 
brings  you  everythink,  they  won't  be  nothink  left  for  other 
kids?    I  don't  care  >nly  brings  me  Rosabella— that's  what 

I'm  goin'  ter  call  my  new  dollie.     And  she's  goin'  ter  have  lots 
an' lots  of  clothes,  an1  I'm  goin'  ter  take  her  to  school  Like  the 
,.,-  children  do,  an*  show  her  to  teacher,  an'—" 

•    Nellie's voioe sharply  interrupted  Kitty's 

happy,  OUt-loud   dreaming.       "Fifteen   minutes  past  your  bcl- 
lim.',' kids  !    Come  now,  hurry  up— no  dawdling  !" 

Hut  the  twins  had  never  dawdled  so  successfully  as  they  man- 
red   to  thai   Uight.       They  were  hanging  about,  waiting  an.x- 
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iously  for  Nellie  to  say  something  about  hanging  up  stockings, 
and  Nellie  was  just  as  anxiously  trying  to  hustle  them  off  before 
they  remembered  about  it.  At  last  they  were  bundled  into 
their  nighties,  and  almost  popped  into  bed,  when  Frank  could 
stand  it  no  longer. 

"Aren't  we  going  to  hang  up  our  stockings,  Nellie  ?  " 

"Yes,  Nellie,  you  said  we  could — "  and  Kitty's  face  began  to 
pucker. 

"You'd  ought  ter  been  in  bed  half  an  hour  ago — they's  no 
time  for  such  nonsense,"  said  Nellie  sharply. 

Frank's  face  began  to  pucker  dolefully,  too. 

Nellie  looked  at  them  helplessly.  Ah,  she  couldn't  have  them 
crying  on  Christmas  eve  !  When  they  had  a  right  to  be  happy. 
Hot  rebellious  tears  smarted  in  her  own  eyes — to  think  that  her 
children  had  to  be  cheated  out  of  their  Christmas  ! 

"Well,  come  then — gimme  yer  stockin's,"  she  said,  still  sharply, 
because  of  her  anger — not  against  the  children,  but  against 
things.     "  Here's  two  safety-pins,  now  where'll  I  hang  'em  ?" 

Where,  indeed  ?   Kitty  sniffed.    "We  haven't  got  no  fireplace." 

Frank  looked  gloomily  at  the  stove.  "We  got  a  stove — but 
they  ain't  no  place  to  hang  'em." 

"  Santy  Claus  would  burn  himself  on  the  stove,  sure  thing," 
said  Nellie  cheerfully.  "  I  tell  you  what — we'll  hang  'em  to  the 
back  of  this  chair.  We'll  pretend  the  space  underneath  is  a 
fireplace — see  ?  And  here,"  tossing  Kitty's  red  tarn  on  the  floor 
beneath  the  chair,  "  we'll  pretend  that's  the  fire  in  it,  on  the  big 
logs  ! "  Now  she  was  the  real  Nellie  again — the  Nellie  who 
could  solve  all  difficulties,  and  wasn't  cross,  except  when  you 
dawdled. 

"Now,  don't  you  be  comin'  out  here  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,"  cautioned  Nellie.  "  Santa  Claus  don't  like  no  one  to  see 
him.     You  wait  till  it's  light.     Now  be  off  with  you." 

"We'll  get  up  jus'  as  soon's  there's  the  first  teenty-weenty  bit 
of  light,  won't  we,  Kitty  ?  "  said  Frank,  as  they  snuggled  down 
under  the  covers. 

"Yep,"  murmured  Kitty  drowsily.  "And  if  you  wake  up 
first,  you  gotta  wake  me  up,  too,  'fore  you  go  out." 

In  the  other  room  Nellie  stood  at  the  window,  looking  out 
into  the  starry  night,  for  a  long  time.  Then  she  walked  over 
to  her  mother,  sitting  in  the  narrow  circle  of  lamp-light, — sew- 
ing, sewing. 
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"M  in.  almost  defiantly,  "you  see  what  I've  d 

I've  i  lildreu  think  they']  aChrisI 

— win  ain't.     1  hadn't  oug  'lone  it— but— but— ain't 

they  a  little  money  in  tin-  house  I  could  run  out  ami  buy  'em 
Bomethink  with  ?    It  ain't  too  late—" 

Mrs.  Martin  did  not  look  up.      u Nellie,"  Bhe  replied  dully, 
"you  well  know  the  little  money  I've  got  I  y  me  has  g 
towards  the  bills  that'll  be  coming  in  the  first  of  the  year." 

"But,  ma,"  Nellie  "can't  I  get  a  little  choc'lit  or 

somethink,  and  make  'em  a  bite  of  randy  ?" 

Mrs.  Martin  put  down  her  sewing.  "Nellie,  how  can  you 
talk  of  candy,  when  it's  all  1  can  do  to  put  bread  and  milk  in 
their  mouths  ?"  She  spoke  sternly,  yet  there  was  only  sadness 
in  her  eyes. 

Nellie  drew  an  impatient  breath  ;  she  was  thinking  only  <>i 
the  children.  "  Ma.  think  of  them  poor  kiddies."  she  protested. 
"Ain't  they  goin'  ter  have  no  Christmas  at  all  ?" 

Mrs.  Martin  rose  and  went  to  the  dresser.  After  much  fum- 
bling in  the  top  drawer,  she  drew  out  three  packages.  Nellie 
watched  her  silently,  curiously,  while  she  untied  the  strings. 
From  the  brown  paper  wrappings  emerged  a  pair  of  red  mit- 
tens, a  checkered  cap,  and  a  round  collar  of  lawn,  edged  with 
lace. 

"There,"  said  Mrs.  Martin,  half  defiantly,  half  sadly,  "it's 
the  best  I  could  do.  The  mittens  is  for  Kitty,  and  the  cap  for 
Frank,  and  the  collar  is  for  you."  She  drooped  wearily  into 
her  chair,  and  picked  up  her  sewing  again.  "  I  know  it  ain't 
much,  Nellie,  but  it's  the  best  I  could  do." 

"  It  is  much,"  contradicted  Nellie,  her  eyes  filling  with  t< 
A  wave  of  remorseful  tenderness  swept  all  the  impatience  and 
defiance  out  of  her  heart.  She  knelt  at  her  mother's  side,  and 
clasped  the  toil-worn  hands  and  kissed  them.  "I  know  you 
done  your  best — you're  the  best  mother  that  ever  lived.  And 
I'm  ;i  to  make  things  harder  for  you.     But,  ma,  why  did 

you  make  anything  1'i-v  me  ?  I  ain't  a  kid  no  more— I'm  twelve 
years  "Id,  and  1  don't  expect  no  Christmas  presents.  With  kids 
it's  difT'rent,  but  grown-ups — why,  ma.  you  and  I  don't  need  no 
presents  to  keep  us  from  crying  ;  it  seems  to  be  getting  a  present 
that  makes  me  cry  !  "  and  Nellie  dahlu  d  at  her  eyes  with  a  cor- 
ner of  hei-  apron  a  little  shame-faced ly,  and  smiled  up  through 
her  tears. 
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Mrs.  Martin's  own  eyes  grew  moist  as  she  looked  into  the  little 
up-turned  face — more  the  face  of  a  woman  than  of  a  child. 
"You've  had  to  grow  up  too  fast,  Nellie,"  she  said.  "  Let  me 
keep  you  a  child  a  bit  longer,  if  I  can  do  it  by  making  you  a 
Christmas  present." 

Six  o'clock  on  Christmas  morning  ;  a  silent,  snowy  world  out- 
side ;  inside  the  homes,  children  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  waking 
up  and  rushing  to  explore  the  depths  of  Christmas  stockings. 

"  Frank  !  Wake  up  ! "  Kitty  pounded  her  sleeping  brother. 
"It's  mornin' !     We  kin  go  look  in  our  stockings  ! " 

Frank  was  wide  awake  in  an  instant,  and  out  of  bed  with  a 
whoop  of  delight.  Kitty  was  already  pattering  across  the  floor. 
"  Hey — wait  up  !"  and  Frank  followed  hard  at  her  heels  into 
the  kitchen,  and  over  to  the  fireplace-chair.  The  room  was  dim 
and  gray,  but  light  enough  for  the  children  to  see  that  the  stock- 
ings looked  humpy — there  was  something  in  them  ! 

"  I  got  somepin'  in  mine,"  shrieked  Frank. 

"So've  I!"  echoed  Kitty,  reaching  down  the  stocking-leg, 
and  pulling  out — a  pair  of  mittens.  She  looked  at  them  blankly. 
Mittens — instead  of  Rosabella  !  All  the  joy  faded  from  her  face. 
Frank,  surveying  a  woolen  cap,  was  equally  crestfallen. 

"  P'raps  they's  somepin'  more,"  quavered  Kitty  faintly.  Both 
children  felt  way,  way  down,  till  their  fingers  stuck  out  at  the 
holes  in  the  toes.     Nothing  but  hollow  emptyness. 

Nellie  hurried  in,  with  a  shawl  wrapped  about  her,  just  as  the 
tears  began  to  flow.  "  Merry  Christmas,  twinnies  !"  she  cried, 
in  seemingly  great  cheerfulness.  "Why,  what's  the  row  ?  Don't 
you  like  what  Santy  Claus  brung  you  ?  " 

"No-o-o  ! "  sobbed  Kitty.     "  Nothink  but  a  pair  of  mittens  ! " 

"And  a  old  cap  ! "  howled  Frank.     "We'd  get  those,  anyway." 

"Santy  Claus  forgot  us,"  Kitty  wailed.  "He  never  came 
at  all ! " 

For  a  moment  Nellie  stood  looking  helplessly  at  them — sobbing 
and  shivering  and  digging  their  cold  little  fists  into  their  eyes. 
Then  slowly  she  picked  up  the  scorned  cap  and  mittens  from 
the  floor,  slowly  took  down  the  poor,  disappointing  stockings, 
and  as  she  looked  at  them  a  whimsical  light  danced  and  twin- 
kled in  her  eyes. 

"  Look  here,  kiddies,"  she  said,  "it's  all  my  fault.  I'd  oughter 
'a'  mended  yer  stockin's  !  Just  see  them  holes  in  the  feet !  No 
wonder  yer  Christmas  has  all  run  out ! " 
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The  children  looked  ap  sceptically. 

"  You'd  oughter  be  thankful  you  didn't  lose  the  cap  and  mit- 
tens. I'd  like 'em.  if  you  don't  want  'em,  Kitty;  and  such  a 
nice  warm  cap— let's  see  how  you  look  in  it,  Frank." 

The  weeping  had  died  down  into  sniffling. 

'"And  now,  kids,  you  hustle  into  your  clothes,  and  not  stand 
around  in  this  oold  room  no  longer.  I'm  goin'  to  have  griddle- 
cakes  for  breakfast — there's  a  treat  for  you  !  and  I'm  goin'  to  let 
you  ask  the  Maloney  kids  up  to  have  some.  You  know,  it  ain't 
keeping  Christmas 'thout  you  do  somethink  for  other  folks;  so 
you  mustn't  count  too  much  on  gettin'  your  own  stockin's  filled, 
but  try  to  be  a  Santy  Claus  to  somebody  else." 

Perhaps  it  was  the  philosophic  thought — but  more  likely  the 
griddle-cake  idea — which  soothed  the  aching  memory  of  empty 
stockings,  and  wreathed  the  faces  of  the  twins  in  the  proper 
Christmas  smiles. 


WINTER  SUNRISE 

ELIZABETH   SCHLOSSER 

Softly,  softly  falling  snow 

Through  the  dark  night-spaces  ; 
Drifting,  drifting,  to  and  fro, 
The  wind-blown  winter  fairies  go, 
With  elfin  wings  that  flutter  so, 
With  fairy  feet  a  caper — oh, 
And  little  fairy  faces. 

Tucked  'neath  checkered  counterpane, 

I  lie  and  watch  them  flitting 
Through  the  wavering  streak  of  light 
The  street  lamp  points  across  the  night ; 
And  through  the  trees  see  elf  and  sprite 
A-skimming  past  in  sudden  flight, 
Astride  the  branches  sitting. 

They  sway  as  snowy  branches  sway, 

Or  hide  wlu-re  none  can  find  them, 
Playing  all  kinds  of  fairy  play, 
With  faintest  fairy  laughter  gay. 
Prom  fall  of  dusk  till  light  of  day — 
Then— whiff  I— they  go— but  on  their  way 
Leaye  Fairyland  behind  them  ! 


TO  LYMAN  ABBOTT 

ALICE   MYERS  CASEY 

Like  Augustine  of  old,  he  bared  his  life, 
The  soul's  own  vision  of  its  inward  strife 

In  seeking  out  its  God. 
That  we  might  see  His  workings  deep  and  slow, 
And  in  our  own  lives,  we  might,  searching,  know 

The  hand  marks  of  our  God. 


THE  CASTLE  OF  DESTINY 

MARY  PARMLY  KOUES 

I  reared  a  shining  castle  to  the  sky, 
And  dwelt  therein  and  peopled  it  with  dreams, 
And  nightly,  blinded  by  its  sparkling  gleams, 

I  sought  to  raise  the  glowing  pile  so  high 

That  I  might  touch  the  stars.  When  sweeping  by 
A  mighty  wind  made  sport  of  shafts  and  beams, 
Despoiled  my  castle,  vanquished  all  my  dreams, 

And  crushed  amid  their  shattered  forms,  I  try 
To  learn  my  sin. 

"  Poor  child,"  I  seem  to  hear, 
fi  Hast  not  yet  learned  that  when  a  finite  plan 
Doth  not  accord  with  His  own  will  for  man 

The  Master  Architect  must  interfere?" 

II  But  how  to  know  the  Infinite  ?  "  I  ask. 
"Who  builds  on  joy  alone  doth  build  in  vain, 
While  he  who  builds  on  joy  o'er  conquered  pain 

Doth  build  secure,  nor  duplicate  his  task. 
If  dost  not  know  the  rock  from  shifting  sand, 
Leave  thou  the  building  for  a  surer  hand." 
******* 

To-day  we  build  ;  to-morrow  we  destroy. 
But  if  amid  the  wrecks  of  yesterday 
Is  one  spark  left  to  light  the  morrow's  way, 

Then,  let  us  bless  our  toil,  and  count  it  joy. 
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SKETCHES 
THE  OLD  MAID'S  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

AMITA   FAIRGRIEVE 

"  'Twas  the  night  before  Christinas,  and  all  through  the  flat 
Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  rat.  ' 

proclaimed  little  Donald  Gibbons,  as  he  strutted  into  the  sitting- 
room,  where  his  mother  and  several  other  ladies  were  winding 
greens. 

"  Donnie  !"  said  Mrs.  Gibbons,  "  where's  your  cap  ?" 
"It's  off  now,  muvver.     'Sense  me,  everybody. 

"The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  hot-water-radiator—'* 

"  Donnie  !"  said  his  mother  again,  "go  up-stairs  and  tell 
nurse  the  story.  We  are  discussing  the  Christmas  dinner  for 
the  poor,  }^ou  know,  and  little  boys  must  not  interrupt." 

Donnie  took  himself  off  reflectively.  On  the  landing  he 
paused.  "  Say,  muvver,  when  will  I  be  old  enough  to  interrupt  ?  " 

But  some  one  else  was  talking,  and  his  mother  did  not  hear, 
so  he  went  on. 

The  some  one  else  was  Mrs.  Peterborough  Hines,  stout,  mid- 
dle-aged, a  little  short  of  breath.  "I  cannot  understand,"  she 
Baid,  "where  children  pick  such  things  up.  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  a  state  offense  for  anyone  to  write  a  parody.  It's  positive- 
ly— "  she  paused  and  gasped  —  "  sacrilegious. " 

A  little,  mild-eyed  woman,  who  was  wrestling  with  a  knot 
in  Borne  coarse  twine,  looked  up.  "Oh,  no,"  she  said  gently. 
"Just  think  how  clever  some  of  them  are.  And,  really,  it's 
often  a  compliment  to  the  author  who  wrote  the  original.  Tell 
us.  Mrs.  Paige — you  are  a  poetess— how  would  you  feel  toward 
the  person  who  parodied  your  '  The  Maiden's  Hair'  or  'The 
Dove  aud  the  .Moonbeam  '  ?" 

1  64 
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Thus  appealed  to,  Mrs.  Paige  laughed  a  little  nervously,  an- 
swering, "  I  should  be  flattered  to  think  they  were  well  enough 
known  for  people  to  recognize  the  parody." 

A  door  up-stairs  opened  and  Donnie's  voice  floated  down  to 
them  : 

11  Out  on  the  fire-escape  rose  such  a  clatter 

I  sprang  from  the  folding-bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter." 

The  door  closed. 

Miss  Honoria  Washington  Glove,  who  sat  apart  from  the  rest, 
said,  smiling,  "  That's  just  how  I  should  feel,  Mrs.  Paige.  Fve 
often  thought  about  parodies — and  the  brilliancy  it  takes  to 
make  a  good  one.  And  then,  too,  a  parody  may  be  a  kind  of 
sepulcher  in  which  the  original  is  embalmed.  For  instance, 
how  many— or  rather,  how  few — among  us  would  ever  have 
heard  of  Ben  Franklin's  ;  You  are  old,  Father  William/  were  it 
not  for  Lewis  Carroll's  delightful  jingle  made  in  its  likeness  !' 

Everybody  always  listened  when  Miss  Glove  spoke— every- 
body always  had.  Now  they  looked  at  each  other,  knowingly, 
nodding  their  heads. 

11 1  am  sure,"  said  Letty  Gibbons,  her  seventeen-year-old  eyes 
very  serious,  "when  my  genius  burns  in  the  poetic  line,  I'll 
write  parodies.  You  see,  the  meter's  likely  to  be  so  much  better 
than  anything  I  could  do  myself." 

The  discussion  about  the  Christmas  dinner  for  the  poor  having 
reached  this  point,  Miss  Glove  arose  to  go. 

"  I  must  get  down  to  the  Hart  wells'  before  dark,"  she  said,  in 
answer  to  the  protests.    "  Letty,  dear,  are  you  coming  with  me?'' 

The  girl  jumped  up,  flushing  with  pleasure.  "I'd  love  to, 
Miss  Honoria,"  she  said,  and  soon  the  two  were  driving  off  over 
the  Christmas  snow. 

"  I  wonder  more  and  more,"  said  Mrs.  Hines,  "  why  Honoria 
Glove  chose  to  live  out  her  days  in  single  blessedness.  We  all 
know  she  could  have  been  married  time  and  again." 

Mrs.  Charlie  Anson  got  up,  brushing  pine  needles  from  her 
skirt.  Everyone  knew  that  she  had  caught  Charlie's  heart  on 
the  rebound  after  Miss  Honoria  had  refused  it.  Mrs.  Charlie 
herself  often  said:  "I  make  no  bones  of  the  fact"  (whatever 
that  may  mean). 

"  I  guess  the  trouble  with  Honoria  was,"  she  remarked  now, 
"that  she  had  so  many  she  didn't  know  which  to  choose.  She 
loved  'em  all  and  was  true  to  'em  all." 
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"  T  think  Honoria  never  loved  anyone  very  much/'  said  Mrs. 
Paige.  "My  grandmother  used  to  say:  'She  likes  them  for 
walking-sticks,  nothing  more,' and  I  think  that  just  expresses 
her  attitude  toward  men.  " 

The  little  mild-eyed  woman  spoke  next:  "I  always  wished 
Bhe'd  marry  Marshall  Wilson.     Thev  would  have  made  such  an 

:-" 

But  here  Mrs.  Gibbons  broke  in  hurriedly.  She  loved  Honoria 
far  too  well  to  listen  to  this  public  discussion  of  the  affairs  of 
her  heart  with  tranquillity.  "Herb,"  she  said,  "will  see  to 
heating  the  hall,  and  if  we  can  only  go  over  those  lists  again — " 
the  conversation  drifted  at  last  toward  the  dinner  for  the  poor. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Glove  and  Letty  were  speeding  through  the 
village.  "  Miss  Honoria,"  the  girl  asked  suddenly,  "  why  didn't 
you  ever  get  married  ?  Oh,  forgive  me  if  I  seem  impertinent, 
but — I  really  would  like  to  know." 

"  Dear  child,"  said  Miss  Honoria,  "  I  do  not  mind  your  asking, 
but  how  do  you  know  I  ever  could  have  been  married  ?  " 

"I've  heard  people  talk  about  your  lovers.  Besides,  Miss 
Honoria,  anyone  looking  at  you  could  tell." 

Miss  Honoria  pinched  the  girl's  cheek.  "Little  flatterer," 
she  said,  and  laughed.  "  I'll  tell  you  one  reason,  Letty.  I  liked 
the  boys,  but  somehow  I  never  could  forget  that  they  would  not 
always  be  young  and  strong.  I  used  to  ask  myself,  when  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  falling  in  love,  'Will  I  care  for  him  when  he  is  bald, 
and  fat,  and  old  ?'  And  I  am  afraid,  dear,  that  I  never  an- 
swered '  Yes.'  Well,  here  we  are  at  Russ  Street  and  all  the  little 
Hartwells  are  looking  out  to  see  their  Christmas  basket  come." 
She  sprang  from  the  sleigh  like  a  girl  and  went  into  the  house. 
To  Letty,  waiting  outside,  she  seemed  very  old  indeed — thirty- 
five  was  more  than  two  times  seventeen — yet  very  lovable,  too. 

Miss  Glove  returned  soon,  drove  Letty  home,  and  then  went 
on  to  her  own  house.  She  entered  the  great,  hallway  and, 
having  thrown  off  her  furs,  sat  down  before  the  fire.  She  was 
very  tired,  she  realized,  and  perhaps  that  was  why  she  felt  a 
little  depressed.  Miss  Honoria  had  not  been  known  to  yield  to 
gloomy  thoughts.  She  had  schooled  herself  to  live  in  the 
present,  never  in  the  future,  and  as  little  as  possible  in  the  past. 
And  now  she  smiled  as  she  thought  of  something  she  had  over- 
heard that  day.  "Everyone  seems  to  have  my  lonely  state  at 
heart,"  she  thought,  whimsically.     "This  morning  I  heard  dear 
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old  Jane  holding  forth  to  Mrs.  Carey,  '  Lan'  sakes,  what  for  'ud 
Miss  Honrie  get  married  ?  What  'ud  come  to  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  or  the  Ladies'  Guild,  or  the  boys'  Temperance 
Pledge  or  the  K.  O.  K.  A.  or  the  Sunday  School  or  all  the  poor 
folks  in  this  here  town,  if  Miss  Honrie  up  and  tied  herself  down 
to  takin'  care  of  one  lone  man  ? ' " 

Miss  Honoria  got  up  and  went  into  the  dining-room. 

"Jane,"  she  called,  "  is  supper  ready  ?     I'm  famished." 

"Lan'  sakes,  you  back,  Miss  Honrie  ?"  said  the  old  servant, 
bustling  in,  "and  half-frozen,  too,  I'd  warrant.  Here's  your 
tea,  honey." 

Miss  Honoria  sat  down  to  the  table.  She  had  always  enjoyed 
her  meals.  She  could  see  the  joke  in  things,  and  had  been  wont 
at  times  to  remind  herself  of  Thackeray's  adage:  "Despair  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  a  good  dinner."  For  there  had  been 
a  time  in  Miss  Honoria's  life  when  she  had  known  despair. 
Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  tell  on  her  ;  she  had  never  told  on  herself. 
She  had  remained  fresh  and  blooming,  her  hair  had  not  grown 
white,  nor  her  brow  furrowed.  She  had  gone  on  living  each 
day  as  it  came,  doing  the  countless  things  that  a  rich  and  gen- 
erous woman  can  find  to  do.  But  to-night — why  did  people 
bother  about  her  ?  Had  she  not  everything  that  heart  could 
wish — pictures,  books,  friends  ? 

She  got  up  from  her  lonely  supper  and  went  into  the  hall 
again.  There  was  nothing  to  do  ;  all  her  Christmas  presents 
were  ready,  and  boxes  and  baskets  had  been  packed  and  dis- 
tributed that  afternoon,  her  last  bit  of  sewing  was  finished. 
She  did  not  want  to  play  nor  read.  So  she  sat  down  before  the 
fire  and  looked  into  it. 

And  Marshall  Wilson's  face  looked  out  at  her. 

She  leaned  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  and  studied  it,  the  hair, 
the  steady  eyes,  the  firm  lips.  Years  before  he  had  gone  away 
from  her,  though  not  in  anger.  "I  will  come  back,"  he  had 
said,  "when  you  will  try  my  way.  And  promise  me,  if  you 
change  before  I  come,  to  write  and  tell  me  so." 

She  had  promised,  although  laughing  at  the  thought,  and — 
she  had  changed.  She  bent  forward  and  spoke  aloud  to  the 
face  in  the  fire.  "I  wrote  to  you,"  she  said,  "why  did  you 
never  answer  ?  Had  you  changed,  too  ?"  The  log  in  the  fire- 
place broke  ;  the  face  was  gone.  Honoria  sat  up.  "  Oh,  you 
aged  goose!"  she  apostrophized  herself.  "Do  you  know  you 
are  acting  like  a  character  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  ?  " 
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She  looked  around  the  room  ;  the  pile  of  presents  on  the  sofa 
gave  her  a  little  thrill — almost  the  same  she  had  felt  thirty 
3Tears  before  when  exploring  her  stocking  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing. Unopened  packages  were  a  delight  to  her  ;  and  almost 
everyone  in  the  village  had  sent  Miss  Honoria  a  "remembrance." 

14  Helen  Gibbons'  hasn't  come  yet,"  she  thought.  "  I  wonder 
what  it  will  be  this  )rear.  And  I  hope  they'll  like  what  I  gave 
them.  Dear  people!"  She  went  over  in  her  mind  the  things 
she  had  made  for  them  ;  the  centerpiece  for  Helen,  the  smoking- 
jacket  for  her  husband,  the  spangled  scarf  for  Letty,  the  horse- 
lines- - 

"Fifteen  years  to-night,''  she  said,  "and  he  told  me— he 
would  come — in  fifteen  years."  Then  (for  like  most  people  who 
are  much  alone  she  often  conversed  with  herself)  :  "  Honoria,  I 
will  not  allow  you  to  go  on  like  this.  You  are  a  happy,  fortu- 
nate woman,  well,  and  strong,  and  busy ! " 

She  saw  the  face  in  the  fire  again,  in  profile  now.  She  smiled 
a  little,  for  Marshall's  nose  had  always  been  funny,  sidewise. 
She  had  once  told  him  never  to  have  his  silhouette  taken. 

She  caught  her  breath.  "  I  was  too  young.  I  did  not  know 
I  cared,  Marshall.  You  ought  to  have  forgiven  me  when  I  told 
you  that  my  way  had  failed." 

A  step  on  the  porch  !     A  ring  at  the  bell  ! 

She  started  to  her  feet,  flushed  and  trembling.  Instinctively, 
her  left  hand  went  to  her  side.  Then  the  humor  which  always 
came  to  her  aid  in  moments  of  stress  made  her  say  :  "  I  wonder 
if  he's  very  bald  ?  " 

But  as  she  went  to  the  door,  she  told  herself  :  "  Idiot  !  It  is 
probably  little  Dennis  Gibbons  with  your  Christmas  basket." 

And  she  was  right — it  was  ! 


THE    SNOW 

jam;   GtAREY 

White,  white  snow, 
( )\cr  the  mourning,  childless  earth 
Mourning  the  dead  Spring  she  gave  birth, 
Over  her  limits  so  weak  and  cold 
I  )y t  her  heart  so  withered  and  old, 
White,  white  snow, 
Silently,  gently  fall. 


THE    SLUGGARD 


SOPHIA   LYMAN   SMITH 


I  am  lazy  ;  but  I  belong  to  a  most  industrious  family.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  Mother's  Christmas  presents.  My  older 
sister  gave  her  a  dozen  beautifully  initialed  napkins.  My 
younger  sister  embroidered  for  her  a  stunning  bureau  scarf. 
I  bought  her  stationery. 

Yesterday,  when  Betty  and  Frances  were  busily  sewing  in  the 
library,  I  entered,  and  lay  down  on  the  couch.  As  I  had  spent 
the  morning  clearing  up  bureau  drawers,  I  was  naturally  com- 
pletely exhausted.  ''Think  shame  ! "  said  Betty,  "There  is 
loads  of  work  to  do."  "  Yes,  beloved/'  I  replied.  The  library 
couch  is  an  especially  comfortable  one.  "  Here  is  a  bargain/' 
began  Frances,  "  If  you  don't  help  now,  you  can't  have  any 
lunch."  My  voice  was  weak  and  quavering.  "  I  don't  think  I 
shall  want  any  lunch  to-day."  This  pathetic  statement  usually 
arouses  sympathy.  I  expected  Betty  to  say,  "  The  dear  child 
must  be  ill.  Put  an  afghan  over  her,  Francesca."  But  yester- 
day was  a  particularly  heartless  day.  A  stony  silence  was 
maintained,  and  I  turned  my  face  to  the  wall  like  Ahab. 

The  girls  kept  on  sewing,  and  the  room  was  very  quiet.  Sud- 
denly I  heard  a  funny  little  voice  say,  "This  waist  simply  has 
to  be  done  before  we  go  back  to  college.  I  don't  see  how  I  can 
help  on  your  suit  to-day."  I  looked  up  in  surprise,  for  I  hardly 
expected  even  my  industrious  sisters  to  undertake  a  suit.  Only 
a  few  feet  away  from  the  couch,  sitting  on  the  velvety  green- 
sward, was  a  juicy  black  ant.  Looking  out  from  its  tiny  head 
were  Betty's  beautiful  big  bronze-green  eyes.  With  its  infinite- 
simal antennae  it  was  making  French  dots  with  lavender  floss 
on  a  white  shirt-waist.  Near  it  were  many  similar  seamstresses, 
among  whom  I  recognized  Frances  by  the  purplish  shade  of  her 
head.  Ever  since  an  artist  friend  of  ours  told  her  that  her  hair 
had  purple  tints,  her  favorite  occupation  has  been  looking  for 
them.  She  finds  that  they  are  most  distinct  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. This  purple-headed  ant  was  manipulating  scissors  perhaps 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  [about  her  own  size],  with  which  she 
was  cutting  out  an  old  rose  suit.  The  other  ants  were  busily 
working  on  dresses,  hats,  and  especially  doilies.     They  seemed 
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singularly  adept  at  embroidery,  and  rarely  spoke,  except  to  ask 
for  scissors  or  floss.  Their  thimbles  were  absolutely  invisible, 
but  I  doubt  they  had  them.     My  Bisters  are  strong  sup- 

porters of  thimbles.     Betty  even  holds  that  1  could  sew  if  I 

would  wear  one. 

1  rose  from  the  couch  to  i  de.     I  feared  I  should  step 

on  some  of  my  re  >unded  to  find  that  I  was  no 

bigger  than  they.     By  no  means,  hov.ev  I  an  ant.     I  was 

pale  green,  and  had  only  four  legs.  My  walk  was  a  step-hop 
with  a  pirouette  at  every  third  count,  and  I  found  it  vastly 
c  than  at  gymnasium.  In  this  graceful  manner  I  ap- 
proached the  Betty-like  ant,  and  said.  "  Dear  sister,  I  am  very 
hungry."  Without  looking  up  from  her  work,  she  sternly  re- 
plied, *;  Go  to  the  aunt,  thou  sluggard  ["  So  I  was  a  sluggard  ? 
I  thought  my  gait  was  not  exactly  that  of  a  grasshopper.  From 
's  intensely  correct  pronunciation,  I  could  not  tell  whether 
she  said  "ant"  or  "aunt."  The  difficulty  was  soon  solved  by 
the  appearance  of  Aunt  Alice,  whom  I  recognized  by  a  peculiar 
quirk  in  her  eye-glasses,  seated  on  a  golden  throne  [a  collar 
button].     She  was  evidently  the  que  .  and  I  danced  hum- 

bly over  to  her.  "  Dear  aunt,"  I  said,  "  Might  I  have  some 
bread  and  butter,  or  some  such  simple  lunch  ?"  The  royal  ex- 
pression softened,  and  I  began  to  think  I  might  get  a  bite,  when 
up  dashed  the  little  purple  tailoress,  shouting,  "  If  you  don't 
help  now,  you  can't  have  any  lunch.''  This  sounded  familiar, 
and  I  started  to  hop  dejectedly  away.  But  the  step  was  now  as 
difficult  as  at  gym,  and  I  soon  found  myself  on  the  library 
couch.  "  My  dear  child,"  said  Betty,  "  what  sort  of  dream  have 
you  been  having  ?  The  springs  of  the  couch  must  have  suffer*  d 
horribly."  I  replied  cheerfully,  "  I  never  dream.  Shall  I  stitch 
the  binding  of  that  white  skirt  ?" 

CHRISTMAS    EVE 
HELEN    MANNING    M,  XAIR 

"  J  lush  !     There's  B  creaking  on  the  stair  ! 

11  Nurse, — do  go  and  see  who's  there. 
11  Tin  awful  late,— the  clock's  struck  ten, 

"  And  Santa  conies  along  "bout  then  !  " 

"  shut  yo1  little  eyes,  ma'  pet— 

'•  'Tain'  time.— no.  DO<  quite  yet, 

"Theab  !    Lie  still  now — don'  yo  peep— 

"  Santa  won'  come,  'less  yo  go  sleep  !  " 


FIRELIGHT 

HARRIET  SCHOLERMANN 

Firelight  has  many  meanings,  and  in  time 
The  fancies  of  our  dreams  that  come  and  go 

Must  change  the  ever-shifting  heart  and  mind 
Must  mould  the  vision  with  the  fire's  glow. 

Long  years  ago  the  fairies  dwelt  within 
And  wondrous  sights  I  saw  at  evening's  fall. 

Castles,  and  knights  in  green  and  gold,  bright  imps 
Danced  in  the  charmed  flames  at  fancy's  call. 

Alas,  these  spirits  could  not  live,  and  soon 
They  faded,  giving  place,  in  after  years,. 

To  life  that  crowded  out  the  fairy  dream 
With  new  ambition,  yearning,  hopes  and  fears. 

Now  in  the  twilight  dusk  of  life's  short  day 
The  flames  leap  high  no  longer,  and  I  see 

Only  the  burning  glow  a  faded  past, 
The  embers  of  a  dying  memory. 


OF   THE    STAR 

AMITA  FAIRGRIEVE 

Lo,  where  it  shineth 

In  the  eastern  sky, 
To  guide  you  by  its  steady-burning  light 
Across  the  plains  and  onward  through  the  night, 

Till  it  shall  bring  you  nigh 

A  stable  where  reclineth 
A  Mother,  holding  to  her  breast  a  Child. 

Oh,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy. 

Go  where  it  leadeth, 

Follow  all  the  way, 
And  bring  your  gold,  and  myrrh,  and  frankincense, 
Fit  gifts  to  lay  before  His  Innocence, 

And  there  kneel  down  and  pray, 

For,  sure,  the  Dear  Lord  heedeth 
The  good  desire  asked  through  the  Jesus-Child. 

Oh,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy. 


AUNT   SOPHIE'S   CHRISTMAS 

HELEN    MANNING    MCNAIR 

A  gray  woolen  stocking  almost  in  the  last  stage  of  completion, 
Lay  unheeded  in  a  large,  white-aprond  lap.  The  ball  of  yarn  at- 
tached to  it  had  rolled  gently  on  the  floor  and,  some  distance 
away  from  the  old  fashioned  rocking  chair,  upon  a  shabby  rag 
carpet,  it  lay,  looking  quite  forlorn  and  unhappy,  as  if  it  longed 
to  be  back  by  the  stocking,  and  resting  in  that  comfortable  lap, 
and  feeling  itself  rocked  to  and  fro,  and  listening  to  some  cheer- 
fully hummed  old  fashioned  time. 

And  the  stocking  too,  wondered  what  change  had  come  about. 
Why  was  it  unheeded  ?  Why  had  it  just  felt  a  warm  tear  and 
heard  a  deep  sigh,  followed  by  the  words,  "  Deary  me  !  'Tis  ten 
long  years  and  I  ought  to  be  used  to  it  by  this  time." 

Miss  Averly  rose  and  knelt  for  the  grap  worsted  ball  and, 
picking  up  her  knitting  again  she  resumed  her  gentle  rocking 
to  and  fro.  She  was  a  soft  old  lady,  plump,  and  of  quite  goodly 
proportions,  not  unlike  her  soft  ball  of  yarn,  gentle,  incapable 
of  any  harshness  within  or  without,  comfortable,  and  stout; 
but  withal,  lonely. 

The  room,  a  kitchen,  fairly  shining  in  its  cleanliness,  was 
made  cheerful  by  the  crackling  of  the  warm  lire  in  the  stove. 
It  was  pleasant  to  be  there,  thought  Miss  Averly,  as  she  glanced 
out  of  the  window,  at  the  cold,  bleak  expanse  of  snow  covered 
plains.  There  were  no  hills  in  sight,  nothing  except  wideness, 
wideness,  and  cheerlessness,  and  cold,  a  North  Dakota  farm,  in 
winter. 

Another  tear  fell  on  the  gray  stocking.  "  1  declare,"  said  Miss 
Averly  to  herself,  "  I  must  stop  bein'  so  foolish.  Isn't  it  Christ- 
mas-tide ?  Should'nt  I  be  happy,  bein'  in  a  comfortable  home, 
with  kind  folks  about  me,  and  nothin'  but  my  own  selfishness  to 
keep  me  from  rejoicin'  with  my  dear  niece's  family  P  The 
child rin  aire  so  sweet  an'  they're  all  so  kind  to  nie.  I  declare, 
I'm  an  old  fool  to  wish  to  be  back  again  in  New  Hampshire." 

( )nce  more,  with  an  air  of  resolution,  Miss  Averly  picked  up 
her  knitting.  The  rocking  chair  cheerfully  creaked,  and  the 
soft,  humming  of  an  old  tune  again  began. 
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Presently  there  was  a  bang  of  the  front  door,  and  the  family 
trooped  in,  Stephen  Barton,  a  rough,  stalwart  farmer,  of  ruddy 
complexion,  and  cheery  countenance,  followed  by  his  wife  and 
three  children. 

"  Well,  Aunt  Sophie  !  How  go's  it  ?  I'm  purty  glad  you 
didn't  venture  out  this  inornin.'  It's  'bout  twenty  below,  and 
the  church  is  well  nigh  f reezin' ". 

"  Yes,  my  dears,  it's  purty  cold.  And  how  it's  snowin'  !  'Tis 
like  the  New  England  snow  storms  I  used  to  see  years  ago.  .  .  . 
D'  yuh  know,  it  was  very  much  like  this  the  day  David  brought 
his  bride  home,  and  I  left  for  the  west.  I  remember  how  kind 
they  was  'about  urgin'  me  to  stay  'til  the  cold  spell  was  over, 
but  I  knew  'twas  no  time  for  an  old  maid  aunt  to  linger  'round. 
New  married  folks  wish  to  be  alone,  I  guess,  and  I  bid  them 
farewell,  and  to  think  o'  not  seein'  my  own  nephew  David  sence 
then,  him  who  I'd  brought  up  and  cared  for  as  though  I  was  his 
mother  and  father  in  one,  iver  sence  he  was  left  a  little  orphan 
lad." 

"  Hush,  dear  Aunt  Sophie,  there,  there  !  Why,  I  didn't  know 
you  ever  were  lonesome." 

Jane  Barton  knelt  beside  the  rocking  chair  and  pressed  the 
gray  head  close  to  her.  "  Don't  cry,  dear  Aunt  Sophie,  it's 
Christmas  Day." 

"Why  yes,  Aunt  Sophie,  it's  Christmas  Day,"  and  big  Stephen 
Barton  leant  over  and  patted  the  soft  gray  shoulder.  "  Cheer 
up,  Aunt  Sophie  !  How  do  you  know  we've  not  some  grand  sur- 
prise for  you  this  day  ?  " 

Aunt  Sophie  lifted  her  head  and  wiped  the  tears  away.  "Why 
yes,  dearies,  I  will  stop  now.  How  could  I  think  o'  spoilin'  for 
a  minute  your  happy  day  ?  The  greatest  joy  I  can  have  on 
Christmas  day  is  to  see  you  all  happy.  Isn't  it  about  time  now 
to  start  gettin'  the  dinner  ?    The  childrin  must  be  hungry." 

"Not  yet,  Aunt  Sophie — first  there's  your  surprise.  Here  it 
is!" 

The  door  opened,  and  Aunt  Sophie,  turning  around  and  gave 
one  little  glad  cry,  a3  she  ran  forward  and  buried  her  head 
against  a  tall  man's  shoulder. 

"  David  !  David  !  Me  own  little  boy  !"  she  cried.  "Are  you 
come  back  to  your  Aunt  Sophie  for  Christmas  ?  " 

"Yes,  Aunt  Sophie,  and  Alice,  too.  She  loved  you  very 
much,  dear  aunt,  and  is  plannin'  with  me  to  bring  you  back 
with  us  to  spend  a  year  in  New  Hampshire.     Will  you  come  ?  " 
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"That  I  will,"  said  the  happy  old  lady,  as  she  kissed  Alice, 
aud  drew  two  little  nephews  close  to  her,  one  under  each  arm. 

u  The  purtv  darlins  !  Was  iver  an  old  woman  so  happy  with 
such  lovely  nieces  and  nephews,  and  five  little  childrin  to  love 
aud  make  stockings  for  ?" 


BITTER-SWEET 

ELIZABETH   SCHLOSSER 

O  what  a  day  !  The  kind  of  a  day  that  almost  bursts  ;  so  big, 
so  breezy,  so  gold  and  glad  it  is  that  you  find  a  dull  pain  in 
being  no  more  than  a  mortal  ;  at  not  being  more  a  part  of  the 
great  wide  sweep  and  swing  of  the  wind,  of  the  freedom  and 
drift  of  the  light  branches,  and  of  the  great  silence  underneath 
it  all ;  silence  that  you  feel  in  the  sunlight,  and  that  you  note 
between  the  slashes  of  the  frolic  wind. 

Are  you  sorriest  that  there  must  be  a  pain,  or  gladdest  that 
you  are  at  least  able  to  feel  it  ?  The  bitter-sweet  of  the  riddle 
is  in  the  face  of  the  girl  you  meet,  as  she  flings  open  the  heavy 
library  door  and  bursts  out,  smiling  already  at  the  rush  of  wind 
which  greets  her.  She  is  out  of  the  door  and  across  the  campus  ; 
and  another  girl,  springing,  like  the  wind,  from  nowhere,  you 
think,  meets  her.  They  join  hands  and  run — nay,  fly — young 
blood  pounding,  young  hands  clasping,  and  young  hearts  sing- 
ing ;  off  to  the  open,  where  they  may  wander  all  day  in  the 
arms  of  the  wind,  sniffing  the  freshness  of  things  that  grow  ; 
self-forgetful,  care-forgetful  and  world-forgetful,  finding  all 
freshness  and  peace. 

Ah  yes,  that  was  your  friendship  then,  for  you  were  that 
girl,  and  that  other  one  your  friend.  A  friendship  to  swear  by, 
live  by  and  hold  by,  though  worlds  of  misunderstanding  and 
pride,  and  death  itself,  came  between.  A  something  of  you  and 
a  something  of  her,  in  sweet  inextricable  entanglement,  which 
never  will  come  back  to  you,  never  ;  which  yet — ah,  the  bitter- 
sweet of  it  all  ! — you  never  can  lose. 


"IN  HIS  NAME" 

RAMONA   L.    KENDALL 

A  peasant,  bearing  his  heavy  load. 

Trudged  o'er  the  king's  highway, 
Footsore  and  weary  and  spent  was  he, 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  gray. 

A  stranger,  clad  in  a  pilgrim's  garb, 

Accosted  the  weary  man, 
And  in  the  name  of  friendliness 

Inquired  the  way  to  Miran. 

"Oh,  over  the  hill,  and  full  three  leagues, 
Is  the  home  of  the  great,  wise  king." 

"And  is  he  good  as  well  as  great? 
Now  tell  me,  peasantling." 

"  Our  ruler  great  I  have  not  seen, 
This  much  I  know,  this  much  can  say, 

He  is  reputed  good  and  great, — 
And  he  returns  to-day." 

"Returns?    O  peasant,  say  me  sooth, 
Then  whence  returns?  from  foreign  strand'?' 

"  Yes,  truly,"  quoth  the  cottager, 
"  From  journey  to  the  Holy  Land. 

"  Devout,  he  worships  at  the  shrines, 

Adores  the  relics  and  the  stall : — 
Within  his  kingdom  Want  is  lord, 

The  hand  of  Death  is  over  all. 

"Pale  hermits,  in  their  cells  of  stone, 
Pray  for  their  ruler's  safe  return  ; 

While  starving  mothers,  with  their  babes 
Clasped  closely,  curse  the  monarch  stern. 

"A  nation  bows  in  deepest  woe, 
And  lordly  tyrants  'press  the  poor, 

While  worn-out  peasants,  such  as  I, 
Must  beg  their  bread  from  door  to  door." 

The  pilgrim  turned  and  bowed  his  head, 
"  I  am  the  king,"  quoth  he  in  shame, 

"  My  peasant,  by  the  Holy  Rood, 
What  have  I  done  in  my  Saviour's  name  !  " 
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HER  BROTHER'S  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

ALICE  CASEY 

Elizabeth,  her  arms  laden  with  many  packages  of  various 
sizes  and  suggestiveness,  hurried  into  the  photographers.  It 
was  the  night  before  Christmas  vacation,  and  it  was  late.  Be- 
ing a  busy  senior,  and.  in  addition,  rather  absent-minded,  she 
had  left  much  of  her  Christmas  shopping  for  this  last  afternoon. 
It  was  nearly  six  o'clock.  Of  course  she  would  be  Late  for  din- 
ner, but  the  last  night— oh  well  !  it  really  wouldn't  matter,  she 
usually  was  late,  anyhow,  being,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
both  absent-minded  and  busy. 

What  did  she  have  to  get  here  ?  The  store  was  down  on  her 
list,  what  did  she  want  ?  A  clerk  was  approaching.  She  grew 
frantic,  then  a  light  came.  Her  picture,  of  course — how  stupid  ! 
She  was  having  it  framed  for  her  brother  for  Christmas. 

"The  picture  for  Miss  Everard  ?"  She  fairly  beamed  at  him 
in  her  relief.     Supposing  she  hadn't  remembered  ! 

"Is  the  picture  ready  for  Mr.  Allen?"     It  v  ep  voice 

which  came  just  over  her  shoulder.  She  turned,  resisting  the 
impulse  to  jump— and  her  many  packages  Hew  in  all  directions  ! 

She  stooped  to  recover  them,  the  man  behind  her  did  likewise, 
then  they  both  proceeded  to  pick  up  the  same  book  at  the  same 
moment.  There  was  a  second's  struggle,  then,  each  surrender- 
ing it  to  the  other,  it  fell  to  the  floor.  She  looked  up,  embar- 
rassed. He  smiled  apologetically  as  he  handed  it  to  her.  He 
had  rather  a  nice  smile,  she  thought.  They  picked  up  the  other 
packages,  carefully  steering  their  hands  in  opposite  directions. 

The  clerk,  too  rushed  to  be  amused  at  their  little  comedy,  had 
deposited  their  separate  packages  on  the  counter,  and  was  busy 
with  another  customer,  and  Elizabeth,  thanking  the  rescuer  of 
her  packages,  left  the  store. 

It  was  not  until  Christmas  Eve,  just  three  days  later,  thai 
Elizabeth  opened  her  parcels  to  dress  them  in  their  Christmas 
garb  of  tissue  paper  and  red  ribbons,  her  small  sister  assisting. 

"  Where's  your  picture  for  Ted  tn  inquired  the  assistant. 
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"  Over  there  in  the  top  tray — the  package  in  the  corner,"  she 
answered  as  she  straightened  the  ribbon  and  put  a  tiny  Santa 
Claus  seal  over  the  corner  of  a  box. 

"  I  didn't  ask  you  for  the  likeness  of  your  latest  suitor,"  sar- 
castically piped  the  high  voice  from  the  depths  of  the  trunk. 
"  I  wanted  yours." 

1 ' What ! "  cried  the  astonished  Elizabeth  as  she  gazed  on  the 
countenance  of  the  nice  young  man  of  the  not-quite-yet-forgotten 
encounter.  He  wasn't  smiling,  but  he  seemed  as  if  about  to, 
and  anyway,  he  hadn't  just  attempted  to  snatch  a  book  from  its 
owner,  under  most  embarrassing  circumstances. 

''Well!"  she  gasped. 

"Well,  doesn't  he  belong  to  you?"  inquired  sister,  anxious 
above  all  for  facts. 

Elizabeth  put  her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept. 

The  picture  was  carefully  hidden  away  in  the  tissue-paper 
depths  of  a  hat-box  while  Elizabeth  wrote  to  the  photographer. 

Meanwhile,  swearing  her  sister  to  secrecy,  she  had  hastily 
purchased  some  brass  things  for  her  brother's  desk,  and  pre- 
sented them  to  him  on  Christmas  morning,  forgetting,  absent- 
minded  as  usual,  that  he  had  asked  her  for  just  that  picture 
for  his  present,  for  he  was  going  out  West  soon  to  live,  and  she 
had  promised  he  should  have  it  to  take  with  him. 

'•'These  things  are  bully,  Sis,  but  where's  the  picture?"  he 
had  asked. 

Elizabeth  could  not  dissimulate.  She  was  confused.  Sister 
burst  into  laughter,  then  hastily,  with  an  assumption  of  great 
secrecy,  clapped  her  hand  over  her  mouth  and  rushed  from  the 
room.  It  was  useless,  it  all  came  out — perhaps  from  her  sister's 
many  bursts  and  giggles. 

"  I'll  bet  that  man's  sister  is  swearing  at  you  ! "  laughed  Ted. 

"Bet  she's  calling  you  nick-names  you  never  heard  before  !  " 
teased  Sister.  Nevertheless  the  past  remained  like  the  picture, 
and  no  answer  came  from  the  photographer.  Perhaps  her  letter 
was  lost  in  the  Christmas  mail,  she  thought,  and  wrote  again. 

At  first,  she  scorned  to  look  at  the  picture,  she  knew  he  would 
be  laughing  at  her  from  it,  but  gradually,  her  sense  of  humor 
prevailed  and  she  took  him  from  his  hiding  place  and  left  him 
sitting  inconspicuously  on  her  desk. 

"After  all"  she  philosophized,  "  it  wasn't  any  more  his  fault 
than  mine,  that  stupid  clerk  was  to  blame." 
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Several  days  later,  a  note  came  for  her  in  an  unfamiliar  writ- 
ing. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Everard,"  it  began.  "  I  am  certain  that  by 
this  time  you  have  discovered  the  stupid  but  easily  explained 
mistake  which  was  made  at  the  photographer's,  I  was  unaware 
of  it  untii;Christmas  eve,  when  I  immediately  wrote  to  the  store, 
and  on  receiving  no  answer  from  there,  to  the  Northampton 
post  office  for  your  home  address.  ("It  was  like  a  man  to  think 
of  that"  thought  Elizabeth),  "and  received  it  only  to-day.  I 
am  very  sorry  to  have  caused  you  this  inconvenience  and  since  I 
am  spending  the  vacation  in  your  city,  I  would  be  extremely 
grateful  if  you  would  allow  me  to  rectify  the  mistake  by  return- 
ing the  photograph  in  person.  I  am  visiting  Mr.  Woodward, 
whom  I  think  you  may  know. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Edgar  Allen." 

Elizabeth  kept  her  secret,  but  of  course,  like  all  sisters  of  the 
inquisitive  age,  Sister  had  to  happen  through  the  hall  just  as 
the  maid  admitted  Mr.  Robert  Edgar  Allen  the  following  after- 
noon. 

"The  ghost  has  began  to  haunt  her  already.  He's  come  to 
claim  his  own.  That's  what  you  get  for  breaking  the  Tenth 
Commandment,  Miss  !  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's 
goods." 

But  Elizabeth,  entering  the  room  passed  out  of  hearing. 


ABOUT    COLLEGE 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER  CHRISTMAS 

MABEL   GREENWOOD 

It  was  nearing  noon.  The  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  snow 
that  lay  here  and  there  in  big  white  patches  all  over  the  campus. 
All  was  silent,  unusually  so,  as  though  a  great  moment  were 
close  at  hand.  Carriages  stood  here  and  there,  at  different 
doors  of  the  college  buildings,  waiting  to  be  off  on  the  instant 
when  the  time  came.  The  drivers  stood  at  their  horses'  heads, 
and  shifted  from  one  foot  to  another,  or  slouched  sleepily  on 
their  boxes. 

Suddenly  a  bell  sounded.  The  horses  pricked  up  their  ears, 
and  the  drivers  gathered  up  their  reins  with  something  almost 
akin  to  interest.  As  if  by  magic,  so  quickly  did  it  happen, 
the  doors  of  the  college  buildings  swarmed  with  girls.  Out  to 
the  carriages  they  flew,  laughing  and  calling  back  merry  good- 
byes, and  one  after  another  the  carriages  dashed  off  at  full  speed 
to  the  station. 

The  station  was  a  busy  scene.  Girls  stood  in  clusters,  or 
ran  anxiously  about,  hunting  for  suit-cases,  buying  tickets,  or 
checking  baggage.  Everyone  was  happy,  laughing,  and  eager 
to  be  off.  All  looked  their  best  in  their  neat  travelling-suits 
and  hats. 

Suddenly  above  the  gay  clatter  was  heard  a  rumbling — and 
the  train  was  rushing  toward  them.  At  once  a  number  of  too 
eager  ones,  inspired  by  a  wild  idea  that  they  might  be  on  the 
wrong  side,  dashed  across  the  tracks,  to  be  dragged  back  just 
in  time.  Voices,  calling  good-bye,  were  pitched  higher  as  their 
owners  struggled  to  mount  the  steps,  unmindful  of  the  guard's 
soothing  assurance  that  there  was  plenty  of  time.  And  then 
the  train  thundered  out,  leaving  the  little  station  in  silence. 

Thus  did  Christmas  begin. 
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It  was  almost  midnight  in  the  station  at  Springfield.  Every 
seat  was  filled  with  tired,  sleepy  girls,  and  those  who  could  not 
find  seats  drooped  wearily  on  their  suit-cases.  Hats  were  on 
one  side,  faded  flowers  slipped  from  coats  to  the  floor,  almost  as 
if  the  very  pins  that  held  them  no  longer  had  the  strength  to 
keep  them  in  place.  The  very  conversation  itself,  what  there 
was  of  it,  was  despondent  and  gloomy.  "Mid-years"  was 
spoken  of  in  hushed  tones  by  fearful  ones.  At  times  a  report 
would  be  started  that  the  train  for  Northampton  was  approach- 
ing, and  all  would  seize  their  suit-cases  and  dash  forth — only  to 
come  wearily  back  a  few  minutes  later  to  find  that  their  seats 
were  taken  !  Different  trains  were  called  out  drawlingly  by  the 
guards,  but  never  the  right  one.  Hours,  it  seemed,  before  it 
finally  came.  Then  with  one  hand  girls  tried  vainly  to  readjust 
their  hats,  while  grasping  their  suit-cases  with  the  other.  In 
the  train  everyone  looked  crossly  at  her  neighbor  who  happened 
to  get  to  a  seat  before  she  could  reach  it. 

It  was  the  pale  gray  of  the  early  morning  when  the  train 
reached  Northampton.  It  was  cold  and  raw,  and  a  light,  driz- 
zly rain  was  falling  ;  just  enough  to  give  that  limpness  to  the 
clothes  that  characterized  the  feelings  of  their  wearers.  A  few 
carriages,  but  not  enough,  were  waiting  to  carry  the  girls  to 
the  different  college  houses.  Those  who  were  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  get  these  waited  gloomily  in  the  station  until  the  carriages 
could  return,  or  started  off  with  dragging  footsteps  to  walk. 

Thus  did  Christmas  end. 


THE  REASON  WHY 

DOROTHY   DOUGLAS 

Was  ever  anything  half  so  jolly — 
For  I've  lost  every  bit  of  my  heart  to  Polly  ! 
And  it's  not  that  she's  neater  or  sweeter  by  far 
Than  all  of  the  rest  of  the  other  girls  are— 
But  oh,  I  love  her  !    For  don't  you  see, 
Somebody  told  me  that  Polly  loves  me  ! 


BIBLE 

LEONORA  BRANCH 

I  wrote  a  Bible  Paraphrase 

In  wondrous  little  time  ; 
'Twas  wholly  without  reason  and 

It  didn't  call  for  rhyme. 
But  when  'twas  handed  back  to  me, 

With  joy  I  will  confess, 
'Twas  labelled  "Satisfactory," 

And  signed  just  "H.  B.  S." 

Another  paraphrase  I  wrote, — 

For  logic  then  I  sought. — 
My  rhetoric  was  masterly, 

And  'twas  a  gem  of  thought. 
I  passed  it  in  with  kindling  hopes, 

I  got  it  back  in  woe, 
'Twas  only  "  Satisfactory,*' 

With  "  H.  B.  S."  below. 

I  wonder  if  a  Moses  or 

Elijah  should  submit 
A  paraphrase  on  Scripture  that 

Was  personally  writ, 
Would  he  be  gladly  recognized 

And  crowned  with  laurel  wreath, 
Or  be  marked  "  Satisfactory," 

With  ';H.  B.  S."  beneath? 


BEING    HOUSE   PRESIDENT 

HARRIET   SCHOLERMANN 

One  evening  late  in  October  I  came  in  from  the  library  at 
twenty  minutes  of  ten,  tired,  and  with  a  great  longing  for  my 
soft  pillow.  The  first  thing  that  met  my  weary  gaze  as  I  opened 
the  door  was  a  man's  rain-coat.  Of  course  every  one  knows 
that  a  man's  rain-coat  hanging  in  the  front  hall  spells  Amherst. 
Well,  that  meant  one  girl  who  wouldn't  be  in  bed  by  ten. 
I  started  on  my  rounds. 

The  junior  room  down  the  end  of  the  hail  came  first.  Those 
juniors  always  stay  up  till  all  hours  by  candle-light  and  pretend 
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to  be  doing  logic  whenever  they  are  caught.  However,  I  have 
my  doubts,  for  their  conversation  sounds  like  anything  but  logic. 
My  knock  was  answered  by  a  cheerful  "Come  in  and  join  us, 
Prexy  ! "  There  they  sat,  botli  of  them,  beside  a  half -empty  box 
containing  "eats."  Undisturbed  by  the  interruption,  Margaret 
offered  me  some  cake  and  candy  before  I  could  say  a  word. 
I  know  I  shouldn't  have  taken  it.  The  ten  o'clock  bell  struck 
just  at  that  minute  but  I  was  hungry,  and  that  cake  was  good. 
When  the  last  crumb  was  gone  I  tried  to  look  threatening,  but 
could  say  no  more  than  "  Do  go  to  bed  girls,  won't  you  ?"  in  my 
sweetest,  persuasive  tone. 

The  next  room,  a  single,  was  empty  as  usual,  and  this  bed  was 
piled  high  with  books  and  pictures.  To-day  was  "sweeps"  and 
this  was  quite  evident  from  the  way  Laura's  room  looked.  I 
found  her,  hiding  and  giggling,  behind  the  door  in  the  fresh- 
man room  across  the  hall ;  and  the  smile  that  child  puts  on 
when  anyone  is  trying  to  "squelch  "  her  is  enough  to  melt  any- 
thing. She  hadn't  even  started  for  bed.  I  marched  her  back  to 
her  own  room  and  when  she  saw  the  things  on  the  bed  she  began 
to  whistle,  "  Oh  my  land,  I'll  have  to  sleep  on  the  floor  !"  she 
groaned.  It  took  the  whole  of  five  minutes  to  persuade  her  that 
sleeping  on  the  floor  would  not  do.  Then  I  unhooked  her  dress. 
She  is  such  a  helpless  child.  By  this  time  the  freshmen  across 
the  hall  were  quiet.     I  think  they  were  in  bed. 

A  laugh  and  clatter  of  dishes  called  me  to  the  other  end  of 
the  hall.  The  lights  were  out,  but  four  dusky  forms  were 
crouching  on  the  floor.  I  spoke  and  received  no  answer.  When 
I  stumbled  over  a  low  chair  and  pnt  my  foot  in  a  fudge  pan 
there  was  a  snicker  and  someone  murmured  "  Murder  will  out ! 
Light  a  candle,  Betty,  and  if  you'll  let  us  finish  our  coffee  we'll 
all  go  to  bed  like  little  angels  !  I'll  never  be  'sweet  and  twenty  ' 
again  !"  What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  didn't  have  the  heart  to  send 
them  to  bed  with  that  delicious  coffee  "percing"  under  the 
desk.  However,  I  did  have  the  heart  to  refuse  to  join  Peggy's 
birthday  party  and  left  them,  after  they  had  promised  to  hurry 
through  their  feast  and  to  be  very  quiet  on  their  way  to  bed. 

In  the  next  room  silence  reigned.  This  was  not  the  first  time 
I  blessed  little  Sally  who  loved  sir.*})  better  than  anything  in  the 
world.  Down  the  hall  a  door  creaked  and  peeping  inside  I  saw 
by  the  light  of  three  pink  Christmas  candles  our  house  fusser, 
clad  in  a  "kirn"  wrestling  with  math,  problems.    The  expression 
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on  her  face  was  so  woeful  that  1  couldn't  scold,  but  meekly  en- 
treated her  to  go  to  bed  sometime  before  midnight. 

Oh,  Betty  !"  she  whispered  as  I  was  closing  her  door.  "  I'm 
going  to  sophomore  hop  across  the  river  with  Dick  !  Fm  that 
thrilled  !     It  will  be  wonderful.     Aren't  you  glad  ?" 

And  she  threw  a  kiss  in  my  direction,  at  least,  I  think  it  was 
in  my  direction  ! 

Down  I  came  again  to  my  own  floor.  Everything  was  still  at 
last,  when  suddenly  a  light  patter  of  feet,  something  dark 
brushing  past  me,  a  door  pushed  open  and  a  thump  told  me  that 
my  last  victim  was  in  bed.  Oh,  the  joy  of  being  house  presi- 
dent ! 


THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  POPULAR  DREAM 

GRETCHEX  TODD 

Last  night  my  heart  and  I  were  weary — 

Wearier  than  us  beseems — 
"Come,"  said  my  heart,  "  to  bring  us  gladness 

Let's  choose  to-night  our  dream  of  dreams." 

We  two  sought  out  the  old  dream-market 
Whence  all  the  dreams  to  men  are  sent — 

The  radiant  dreams  of  joy  and  pleasure. 
The  glowing  dreams  of  sweet  content. 

And  then  we  wandered,  seeking,  seeking, 
But  the  dreams  were  O,  so  dear  ! 

All  cost  hours  of  happy  living- 
Said  my  heart,  "  We  can't  trade  here  ! " 

"No."  I  answered,  turned  to  leave  them 

When  a  tiny  dream  I  spied — 
Pretty,  little,  gleaming  dreamlet 

Twinkling  by  a  big  dream's  side. 

We  approached  and  asked  its  dearness, 
"Just  'odd-moment'  thoughts  buy  me — 

All  the  college  girls  have  tried  me  ! " 
Said  my  heart,  "  Then  so  shall  we." 

Home  we  bore  it.     "  What's  your  name,  then, 

Since  so  popular  you  seem  ?  " 
Asked  my  heart.    The  wee  dream  answered, 

"  The  Dream  of  Having  Time  to  Dream  !" 


FIELDING  VERSUS  FIELDING 

HAZEL   DEYO 

"Are  you  interested  in  Fielding  ? " 
Said  the  Smith  girl  to  her  fusser. 
She  was  reading  English  novels 

From  a  critic's  point  of  view — 
He  was  on  the  team  at  Amherst, 
Base-ball  was  his  major  study, 
And  he  auswered  her  at  random, 

Never  pausing  for  a  cue. 

••It's  all  right,"  he  stammered  bravely, 
"And  we  couldn't  do  without  it — 
It's  a  thing  of  great  importance, 

I'll  agree  with  you  in  that, — 
But  though  fielding  may  be  splendid 
Yet  you  can't  depend  upon  it, 
For  a  game  amounts  to  nothing 

Without  good  men  at  the  bat.''' 


BUTTONS 

FLORENCE   GEDDES 

Why  does  she  wear  all  those  buttons  on  her  dress? 

I  am  slowly,  slowly  going  crazy. 
What  kind  of  flowers  will  she  wear  at  her  wedding  ? 

A  rose,  carnation,  or  a  daisy? 

I  hear  her  talking,  but  how  can  I  listen 

To  Bacon's  new  belief? 
I  must  discover  whom  she  is  going  to  marry, 

A  rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar  man.  or  thief  ! 

Please,  dear  teacher,  if  you  want  me  to  learn  a  thing 

Take  those  buttons  away; 
1  am  determined  to  find  out  all  your  future, 

Even  your  wedding  day. 

I  have  discovered  by  those  green  buttons  on  your  dress 
Your  age,  your  husband,  and  your  past ; 

And  if,  dear  teacher,  you  don't  remove  them  soon, 
My  stay  in  college  will  not  last. 

For  you  talk,  talk,  talk,  about  something  or  other, 

And  I've  no  idea  what  you  say, 
'Cause  I  am  steadily  counting  all  those  buttons, 

And  my  eyes  refuse  to  look  another  way. 
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LECTURE  BY  MR.  LANSON 

On  Thursday,  November  16,  Mr.  Lanson,  professor  of  French 
literature  at  the  Sorbonne,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Le  Naturalisme 
et  le  Symbolisme."  A  large  audience  was  attracted  by  the  name 
of  the  prominent  French  critic,  whose  authority  is  so  widely  re- 
cognized and  who  through  his  books  constantly  aids  the  students 
of  French  literature  to  form  their  judgment  and  their  taste. 

He  showed  that  the  Naturalist  School  was  a  reaction  against 
the  form  and  spirit  of  the  Romantic  School,  which  had  come  to 
an  end  with  the  death  of  Victor  Hugo.  The  aims  of  the  new 
school  were  formulated  by  Flaubert,  who  particularly  objected 
to  the  personal  element  in  literature.  He  wrote  that  the  very 
thought  of  putting  his  own  feelings  and  sentiments  on  paper 
revolted  him.  According  to  him,  writers  should  be  absolutely 
impartial  and  impersonal.  The  poets  of  the  new  school,  the 
"  Parnassiens "  as  they  were  called,  wished  also  to  paint  life 
with  the  care  of  the  scientist.  Leconte  de  Lisle,  in  his  sonnet 
"  Les  Montreurs,"  expressed  his  disgust  at  men  of  Alfred  de 
Musset's  type,  who  showed  their  hearts  for  the  amusement  of 
the  public.  The  "Parnassiens"  sought  in  the  form  of  their 
verse,  a  regularity  and  a  solemn  rhythm  which  was  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  color  and  freedom  of  earlier  poetry. 

In  the  later  half  of  the  19th  Century,  however,  there  was  a 
reaction  against  the  harshness  and  pessimism  of  the  Naturalist 
School.  The  influence  of  foreigners,  Tolstoy,  Ibsen,  and  George 
Eliot,  with  their  great  sympathy  for  humanity,  was  widely  felt. 
In  painting,  the  impressionists  came  into  prominence  and  the 
personal  element  was  once  more  in  evidence.  This  new  feeling 
was  shown  especially  in  poetry.  The  poets  were  called  symbol- 
ists, as  they  identified  the  universe  and  the  self,  expressing  the 
soul  in  terms  of  nature  and  nature  in  terms  of  the  soul.  The 
two  principal  poets  were  Mallarme,  who  defined  the  aims  and 
methods  of  the  Symbolist  School,  but  whose  poetry  is  so  vague, 
that  scarcely  any  one  can  understand  him  ;  and  Verlaine  who  in 
his  work  shows  sincerity,  simplicity  and  ingenuity.  They  wished 
to  do  away  with  everything  precise  and  clear-cut  in  poetry. 
Music  was  considered  the  most  important  element,  and  rules  of 
meter  were  changed,  to  aid  in  obtaining  the  effect  of  continual 
undulations.  The  Symbolist  School  went  too  far,  but  it  did  suc- 
ceed in  giving  a  certain  life  and  suggestiveness  to  French  poetry, 
which  had  become  rather  dry  and  hard. 
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THE  A,  B,  CS  REVISED 

DOROTHEA   DE  SCHWEINITZ 

Before  I  came  to  college 

I  learned  my  A,  B.  C's, 
And  thought  I  knew  them  perfectly, 

Could  say  them  all  with  ease. 

But  here,  at  Smith,  it's  different — 

Some  troubles  I  have  met, 
Not  only  do  they  teach  new  things, 

They  change  the  alphabet. 

Insert  the  plain  word  English 

Before  each  letter.     See — 
It's  English  A,  then  English  B, 

And  English  C  and  D. 

The  change  is  not  enormous — 
They're  easy  enough  to  say, 

But  when  we  have  to  write  them,  'tis 
The  problem  of  the  day. 

Sometimes  it  means  a  low  grade 

Or  even  a  condition, 
Sometimes  it  costs  a  bitter  tear 

And  deep,  heartfelt  contrition. 

But  this  is  most  important, 
To  find  out  when  they're  due, 

Then  write  them  up  without  delay, 
Just  so  you'll  get  them  through. 

I  trust  there's  nothing  doubtful 

About  this  earnest  plea  ; 
The  point's  to  get  them  in  on  time, 

Our  college  A,  B,  C. 
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HEARD    ON    THE    TAR    WALK 


"Prue!" 

"Sue!" 

"  Have  you  heard  the  gist  ?  " 

"  No,  what— quick,  tell  me — what  ? 

"I don't  know/' 

"  You  don't  know  ?  "    Well  then,  why—" 

"Why—  ah,  Prudentia,— why  is  a  little  word  ;  but  from  you 
it  means  much.  I  must  perforce  remind  you,  maiden  fair,  that 
it  is  again  time  for  us  to  be  caustic ;  and  that  in  order  to  be 
caustic,  we  must  have  a  cause.     That  is  why. 

"  Sue — you're  not  funny." 

"No?" 

"You're  not  funny,  and  you  are — 

"  Prue — say  it  not.  Let  not  the  words  of  anger  escape  you, 
Prue.  I  repeat  and  reiterate — we  must  have  a  cause,  Prudentia. 
Well,  good-bye." 

"What?" 

"  It's  up  to  you.  I've  done  the  psychological  suggesting,  and 
all  you  have  to  do  now  is  act  upon  it.  Get  a  cause— you're 
reviling  me  without  cause  this  minute,  Prudy,  I  see  it  in  your 
eye.  That's  your  mistake.  Good-bye,  dearest  caustic  chuck. 
I  must  away." 

"  Sue ! " 

"  Do  not  detain  me — " 

"  I  won't  do  it—" 

"  For  I  am  go-o-ing — " 

"And  the  first  page'll  be  blank,  and  then — " 

"  Farewell,  little  one  !  " 

"And  I  hate  you!" 

Quite — without — cause — Prudentia  !      Aweel — sufficient  unto 

the  day — good-bye  ! " 

4  m 
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It  was  a  calm   afternoon   in  the  Eocene 
i.'x.y  Tiirkk    Age.     There   was   no  breeze  to  blow  the 
Tertiary  trees.      The  hills  and  the  plains 
and  the  greed  Bea  lay  in  stillness  that  had  never  been  broken. 

Two  sea-cucumbers  clambered  up  out  of  the  smooth  ocean, 
and  perched  on  a  rock  in  the  sun.  They  gazed  off  into  space, 
and  their  were  full  of  ennui.     They  had  eaten  a  liverwort 

apiece  for  lunch,  and  there  was  nothing  more  to  do  till  dinner- 
time. The  bluish  one  thought,  "Nice  warm  day  for  a  bat  up 
North."  and  the  greenish  one  thought  back,  "I'm  with  you. 
We  haven't  any  souls.  Let's  go  on  a  wild  spive  up  to  the  Pole." 
So  they  tumbled  off  into  the  water,  and  swam  away  with  all 
their  cilia. 

The  prehistoric  sun  wrent  on  shining,  vegetation  went  on 
growing,  and  organisms  kept  on  evolving. 

A  dejected  unsegmented  worm  crawled  up  to  the  deserted 
rock.  He  closed  his  only  eye  with  a  disgruntled  air,  and 
thought,  "Here  I  am.  I  haven't  any  mind,  I  haven't  any 
heart,  I  haven't  any  soul,  I  am  not  even  segmented.  This  prob- 
lem of  existence  is  too  much  for  me.  If  my  personality  is  not 
to  exist,  why,  oh  why  am  I  here  ?  " 

Suddenly  the  Tertiary  world  was  startled  by  a  strange,  un- 
precedented sound.  Crashing  through  the  underbrush  of  the 
neighboring  mountain  came  the  First  Man,  soul  and  all,  waving 
his  arms,  and  singing  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  "  I'm  here  because 
I'm  here  because  I'm  here  because  I'm  here." 

Sophia  Smith  1913. 

Art  20 

Designing?    Oh  yes,  I  remember, 

You  wanted  to  take  it  too — 
Away  back  there  in  September — 

Oh  girl !    If  you  only  knew  ! 

And  you  were  so  disappointed — 

There  was  only  room  for  a  few — 
Aud  we,  the  elect  and  anointed, 

Stayed  on — if  you  only  knew  ! 

Oh,  there's  nothing  wrong  with  Art  Twenty  I 

But  I've  learned  something  all  too  true — 
Don't  take— if  your  other  work's  plenty — 
A  one-hour  course  that's  new. 

Dorothy  Douglas  1913. 
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They  tell  us  in  the  books  of  psychology 

The  Spectator  that  man  is  a  social  animal — and  I  suppose 
we  may  add  that  he  is  a  sociable  one  as 
well.  He  does  not  love  solitude  as  an  institution,  nor  does  he 
often  yearn  to  be  alone  with  his  soul — at  least  if  he  does,  it  is 
only  when  he  is  reasonably  certain  that  other-bodies  and  their 
souls  are  just  within  call.  I  doubt  if  anyone  would  yearn  long 
in  loneliness  were  he  deprived  of  that  certainty  ;  there  is  a  sad 
but  subtle  pleasure  about  being  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  throng 
— a  kind  of  snug  bleakness  about  it,  that  is  dispelled  by  the 
absence  of  any  contrasting  element. 

Man  therefore  is  a  sociable  animal.  But  there  is  one  time 
when  his  sociability  is  as  withered  grass,  when  his  cordiality  is 
mechanical  and  his  sympathies  spasmodic.  It  is  when  Decem- 
ber sets  in  and  the  first  flakes  begin  to  fall ;  for  now  he  realizes 
as  never  before  that  there's  no  time  like  Christmas  and  there's 
no  place  like  home. 

All  about  him  are  hurrying  people,  but  he  does  not  know 
them  —  flashing  lights,  but  he  does  not  see  them  —  clanging 
sounds,  but  he  hears  them  not.  About  his  own  business  he 
hastens  along,  breathing  deep  of  air  that  is  charged  with  the 
tang  of  fir  boughs  and  holly,  his  mind  on  the  home  hearth,  the 
home  folks.  Never  is  he  so  selfish,  so  generous,  so  jolly,  so 
preoccupied  as  now.  Through  the  talk  of  other  men  he  listens 
to  the  voices  of  his  family.  A  pretty  face  in  the  throng  is  the 
face  he  knows— a  child's  laugh  is  the  laugh  he  is  hastening 
home  to  hear.  He  gives  to  charity,  for  it  is  Christmas  ;  he 
hurries  by,  for  Christmas  is  here  and  he  cannot  stop  ;  he  hails 
a  friend  with  the  joy  of  Christmas-tide  ;  he  walks  abstractedly 
past  a  friend,  lost  in  Christmas  reverie. 

The  complacent  selfishness  of  clan — it  is  so  baffling,  so  engross- 
ing, so  inevitable.  At  Christmas-tide  we  gather  together,  each 
in  his  own  little  group — who  would  not  ?  We  seek  not  for 
pleasures  and  tasks  to  occupy  our  minds,  for  the  family  is  all- 
sufficient  ;  nay,  we  resent  the  most  enticing  interruptions  from 
those  without  the  pale  of  Family,  albeit  at  another  time  we 
should  consider  ourselves  lucky  to  be  so  diverted.  There  is  a 
pride  in  family  at  this  time  quite  different  from  any  other  pride 
— and  the  larger  the  family,  the  more  complacent  the  attitude. 
He  who  can  speak  with  careless  ease  of  large  hoilday  gath- 
erings, of  the  number  of  relatives  at  dinner,  even  of  the  huge- 
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ness  of  the  tree,  is  a  man  to  be  envied  ;  while  those  whose  fam- 
ily needs  compass  but  one  small  perennial  shrub  in  the  middle 
of  the  breakfast  table — these  truly  arp  the  poor  of  the  world. 

Oh,  we  may  be  rebellious,  moody,  impatient;  we  may  be 
passive,  vacant  and  without  ambition;  we  may  have  any  known 
defect  and  be  any  number  of  awful  things  :  but  there  comes  a 
time  when  our  rebellion  is  changed  into  fervor,  and  our  pas- 
sivity into  joy,  when  the  past  and  the  future  are  negligible, 
and  the  Present  is  a  living,  pulsing  reality.  It  is  when  we  come 
in  out  of  a  snowy  world  to  the  fireside  glow  of  Christmas-tide, 
to  the  bustle  of  holiday  preparations  and  the  sound  of  joyous 
voices  hushed  in  mysterious  consultation — and  we  know  that 
this  is  Christmas,  that  here  is  that  one  place  on  earth  where  we 
belong — for  it  is  home. 

Helen  FitzJames  Searight  1912. 


The  American  Dramatic  Guild,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Frank  Lea  Short,  presented  "The  Romancers,"  by  Edward 
Rostand,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  on  Thursday,  November  23. 
A  part  of  the  proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  the  Million-Dollar 
Endowment  Fund  of  Smith  College. 

The  play  abounds  in  comedy  of  character  in  the  persons  of 
the  fathers  of  the  two  lovers  and  of  the  "  heavy  villain,"  who 
turns  out  to  be  not  so  black  as  he  at  first  seemed.  Those  parts 
were  especially  well  taken.  One  comic  situation  follows  an- 
other in  rapid  succession,  from  the  discovery  that  the  mutual 
hatred  of  the  fathers  is  feigned  to  the  return  of  the  once  rebuffed 
lover  and  the  consequent  reconciliation  of  all. 

The  staging  and  costuming  were  particularly  effective. 

L.  C.  1913. 

It  Was  Her  Closet  Day 

As  I  passed  by  an  open  door 
I  saw  a  maid  upon  the  floor, 

Ah  !  bitterly  wept  she. 
"Alack  !   Alack  ! "   I  heard  her  groan, 
"  Of  shoes  and  slickers  I  make  moan, 

It  is  my  closet-day." 
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And  there  upon  her  chairs  and  bed, 
Beneath  her  feet  and  'round  her  head, 
Was  massed  her  wardrobe,  spring  and  fall, 
Her  winter  clothes  for  church  or  ball, 
All  there  !  and  she  amid  them  ! 

"They  came  from  out  my  closet  door, 
There's  heaps  of  them  and  maybe  more, 

Whatever  shall  I  do  ? " 
I  heard  her  groan,  "Alack  !  Alack  I 
I  can't  begin  to  get  them  back, 

I  hate  this  closet-day  ! " 

And  then  there  came  upon  our  view 
AnS.  C.  A.  C.  W., 

On  charity  intent. 
" She  said  :  "Give  me  those  clothes,  now  do, 
The  Heathen  need  them  more  than  you, 

'Twill  cheer  your  closet-day." 

And  so  they  made  a  goodly  pile 
Of  clothes  that  used  to  be  in  style, 
E'en  hobble  skirts  were  found  therein, 
And  waists  of  chiffon,  very  thin, 
A  slicker  topped  the  bundle. 

Tho'  often-times  the  maiden  rues 

Her  missing  waists,  her  skirts  or  shoes, 

She  says  resignedly  : 
"  This  hope  is  ever  cheering  me — 
Perhaps  when  I'm  abroad  I'll  see 

A  Heathen  in  my  slicker." 

Clara  Savage  1913. 


EDITORIAL 


The  recent  appointment  of  two  members  of  the  Council  to 
membership  of  the  Social  Regulations  Committee  marks  a  dis- 
tinct change  in  the  administration  of  the  social  life  of  the  col- 
lege. Up  to  this  time  all  matters  pertaining  to  this  aspect  of  our 
life  have  been  decided  by  the  Committee  composed  of  three 
heads  of  houses,  two  members  of  the  Faculty  and  Miss  Eastman  ; 
a  representation  of  the  attitude  of  the  student  body  express- 
ing the  sole  function  of  the  Council.  Although  this  former 
method  was  effective  and,  in  the  main,  satisfactory,  it  seemed 
only  reasonable  that  the  students  be  given  a  more  definite  part 
in  the  decisions  of  the  committee,  and  consequently  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  were  chosen  to  act  with  it.  This  fact  is  in- 
teresting in  itself  but  more  interesting  is  speculation  about  its 
probable  effect. 

It  is  certain  that  there  will  proceed  from  it  no  lessening  of  the 
power  of  the  Faculty  or  increase  of  that  of  the  Council,  for  two 
votes  in  eight  would  be  wholly  negligible  in  a  division  of  opin- 
ion. However,  it  does  place  the  students  in  a  more  active  and 
intimate  relation  with  the  administrative  forces,  and  gives  a  bet- 
ter defined  character  to  the  Council.  The  Council  has  always 
been,  more  or  less,  a  beautiful  ideal,  and  its  chief  duties  seemed 
to  keep  order  in  chapel  or  to  give  grim  reprimands  in  cases  of 
misdemeanor.  That  it  has  possessed  real  powers,  we  have  always 
known,  but  we  have  been  most  hazy  in  our  mind  about  its  exact 
nature.  Now  it  begins  to  emerge  from  the  veil  of  mystery  and 
becomes  a  working  force — to  the  edification  of  us  all. 

A  great  deal  more  than  due  importance  may  be  placed  on  this 
change,  and  it  is  even  feared  by  some  that,  by  it,  is  started  the 
evolution  of  student  government.  It  is  this  sort  of  thing,  they 
say,  that  precipitated  the  organizations  at  Wellesley,  Bryn  Mawr 
and  Holyoke.     The  Report  of  the  President  of  this  last  named 
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college,  for  the  decade  1900-1911  contains  a  most  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  development  at  Mount  Holyoke  and  the  following 
extract  shows  the  parallelism  between  our  case  and  theirs. 

"In  the  Spring  of  1905,  the  League,  through  its  Executive 
Board,  asked  for  a  formal  grant  of  powers  which,  heretofore, 
had  not  been  carefully  defined.  The  following  December,  the 
formal  grant  of  powers  was  issued,  giving  in  addition  to  former 
privileges,  { the  maintenance  of  quiet  and  order  in  the  halls  of 
residence,  lecture  halls  and  on  the  campus,  and  in  matters  not 
academic,  the  settlement  of  all  questions  concerning  the  conduct 
of  the  students  in  South  Had  ley,  that  do  not  fall  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  superintendents  of  the  college  houses.'" 

Since  this  time,  the  Student  League  at  Holyoke  has  rapidly 
taken  over  other  branches  of  legislative  and  executive  activity 
and  now  as  at  Bryn  Mawr  and  Wellesley,  Holyoke  has  a  strong 
student  government  organization. 

Were  we  similarly  situated,  such  a  development  might  be  con- 
fidently expected  here — but  our  conditions  are  so  different  as  to 
make  it  practically  impossible. 

In  the  first  place,  Northampton  is  not  a  village.  It  is  a  town 
of  considerable  size,  and  as  such  offers  us  many  and  varied 
problems  with  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  cope  without  the 
guidance  of  the  Faculty  administration.  The  size  and  make  up 
of  the  college  present  another  serious  obstacle.  It  is  true  that 
tha  student  body  of  Wellesley  is  almost  as  large,  but  they  are 
fortunate  enough  to  find  room  for  almost  all  on  the  campus, 
while  over  a  third  of  us  are  scattered  throughout  Northampton. 

Were  the  question  of  mere  practicability  discarded,  there 
would  still  have  to  be  taken  into  account  the  attitude  of  the 
student  body.  Perhaps  this  is  the  most  forceful  of  all  our  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  trend  towards  Student  government 
will  not  necessarily  be  followed  out.  We  do  not  want  it.  This 
is  a  strong  statement  and  perhaps  we  are  rash  in  making  it. 
There  may  be  individuals  not  opposed  to  it,  but  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  great  majority  of  us  are  well  satisfied  with  the  present 
system,  particularly  since  we  have  now  a  prospect  of  better  un- 
derstanding, cooperation,  and  publication,  and  most  of  us  feel 
strongly  against  any  sudden  acceptance  of  extensive  and  com- 
plex responsibility  for  our  Council. 
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It  would  seem  that  here  at  college  we 

What's  in  a  Gift  ?  should  be  able  to  speak  the  final  word 
regarding  giving  and  gifts.  Certainly 
we  have  rare  opportunities  to  buy  and  we  are  extravagant  in 
our  purchases  with  an  eye  to  our  friends'  every  desire.  From  a 
modest  or  obtrusive  bouquet  to  the  most  charming  jewelry, 
there  is  a  supply  ample  to  meet  every  occasion. 

And  the  occasions  !  Birthdays,  club-elections  and  dinners, 
Christmas  and  Commencement,  even  partings  and  arrivals  afford 
an  excuse  for  presents — and  more  than  that,  such  a  common- 
place event  as  the  coming  around  of  Sunday  has  been  known  to 
serve  the  purpose.  With  so  many  calls  for  gifts  a  girl  does  one 
of  three  things  according  to  her  financial  backing.  If  she  has 
plenty  of  money,  giving  becomes  a  habit,  or  if  she  finds  that 
her  pocket-book  cannot  stand  the  continuous  drain,  in  despera- 
tion she  gives  up  trying  to  repay  the  many  favours  of  her  more 
well-to-do  friend.  But  rich  or  poor,  there  are  some  few  who 
realize  that  "the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare,"  and  seek  to 
give  of  themselves  rather  than  of  their  substance. 

It  is  from  the  latter  class  that  we  should  draw  our  moral. 
For,  you  see,  we  would  never  condemn  giving — truly,  one  can- 
not give  too  much  or  too  unselfishly.  But  the  sad  and  rather 
petty  fact  remains  that  it  is  not  giving  but  stealing  to  make 
upon  our  parents  an  exorbitant  demand  for  spending-money 
that  we  may  send  flowers  to  our  latest  "  crush."  It  is  shameful 
that  the  childhood's  delight  in  giving  should  be  cheapened  and 
made  common  by  a  senseless  habit. 

Habit  it  is,  nothing  else,  and  a  bad  one  at  that,  one  that  dulls 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  as  well  as  of  giving.  Sad  the  day 
win  id  a  girl  becomes  so  surfeited  with  the  gifts  money  buys  that 
she  lacks  the  discrimination  to  appreciate  some  truly  noble  self- 
sacrifice.  R.  H.  L.  1912. 
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Not  very  long  ago,  an  esteemed  contemporary  remarked  that 
our  Editor's  Table  seemed  to  be  used  chiefly  for  the  dissection 
and  vivisection  of  exchanges.  We  were  grieved  at  having 
given  an  impression  of  such  blood-thirstiness,  and  concluded 
to  make  amends  by  keeping  our  comments  to  ourselves  for  once, 
and  letting  some  of  the  other  magazines  speak  for  themselves. 

Here  is  a  stanza  from  "A  Sea  Chantey,"  in  the  Yale  Literary  : 

"  When  the  ships  swing  out  on  the  ebbing  tide, 

To  the  harbor  of  missing  wrecks. 
And  the  wet  sea-devils  from  overside 

Keep  tryst  on  the  reeling  decks, — 
When  the  wind-fiends  howl  in  the  houseless  dark, 

And  the  foam-paved  water-ways  lie  stark, 
O  God  of  the  Deep, 
Save  us,  thy  slaves,  when  the  reapers  reapV 

"Father  Casey's  Sermon,"  in  the  Vassar  Miscellany,  begins 
thus  : 

"With  a  clatter  the  bottom  of  the  coffee-pot  dropped  into  the 
garbage-can.  Mrs.  Dorgan  looked  disgustedly  at  the  pot  in 
her  hand. 

"  "Tis  all  of  a  piece,'  said  she,  flinging  it  after  the  vanished 
bottom.  ...  'A  nice  day  !  Did  ye  see  the  bottom  o'  that 
coffee-pot  ?  Well,  the  rest  of  the  day  was  like  that, — from  the 
alarrum  going  off  at  four-thirty  instead  of  six,  and  the  old  man 
so  glum  nothin'  would  suit  him.'" 

By  way  of  contrast  with  this  last,  here  is  a  bit  from  "Star 
Dreams,"  in  the  Haverfordian : 

"Far  in  the  purple  distance  hangs  a  mist, 

Deep  in  its  bosom  lie  two  pallid  stars, 
Adrift  within  a  sea  of  amethyst. 

"Here  listening  hand  in  hand  where  pain  is  missed, 

They  watch  the  sun  sink  in  the  saffron  sea  ; 
Far  in  the  purple  distance  hangs  a  mist." 

Also  from  the  Haverfordian,  the  conclusian  of  "Whistler's 
Mother  ;  a  Revery." 

"  O  thou  mother  of  my  maker,  tell  me ;  what  are  the  secrets 
of  life  ?  .  .  .  Put  your  hands  on  my  head  and  tell  me  what 
it  is  to  love  with  your  whole  heart  and  soul,  to  lose  all  in  life, 
to  drink  deep  of  life's  bitterest  cup     .     .     .     and  to  come  out  of 
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the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  with  naught  but  gentleness 
in  your  torn  heart.  Who  is  thy  God  ?  Tell  me  that  I  may 
have  the  courage  you  have  had.  .  .  .  Tell  me,  thou  mother 
of  my  mother,  for  you  have  seen  and  felt,  and  you  know." 

"  The  Deep,"  from  the  Harvard  Advocate  : 

"A  voice  across  the  darkening  sea, 
Lovers  on  the  bleak,  high  lea, 

Gazing  seaward  silently — 
Between  them  and  the  sunset  there, 

The  slow  gulls  tumbling  restlessly." 

A  picture  of  a  Yale  student  decorating  his  room  : 
k"The  inevitable  felt  banner  being  tacked  up  over  the  fire- 
place, the  amateur  decorator  steps  back  to  see  if  it  hangs 
straight ;  then  an  abortive  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  moves 
him  to  do  the  next  best  thing  to  pulling  it  down  again,  and  he 
proceeds  to  cover  it  as  much  as  possible  with  pictures.  Poster 
ladies  of  incredible  slimness,  poster  athletes  of  Viking  strength 
— flirting,  posing,  or  kicking  goals  from  the  field.  The  student 
slave  of  fashion  looks  upon  his  work  and  sees  that  it  is  good." 

In  spite  of  having  already  quoted  twice  from  the  Yale  Lit, 
we  cannot  let  this  pass. 

The  Pharisee 

11  O  Lord,  let  me  not  scorn  my  fellow-men, 

Not  these  whose  god  is  gold,  my  bestial  brothers. 
That  root  for  wealth  in  Mammon's  filthy  pen  ; — 

O  God,  I  thank  thee  I  am  not  as  others. 
Fill  me  with  charity,  when  rilled  with  loathing, 

By  unwashed  bodies  warped  and  bent  with  toil ; 
Let  me  not  shun  the  poor  that  lack  rich  clothing, 

Strangers  to  precious  nard  and  fragrant  oil. 
Let  me  not  sneer  at  men  of  little  learning, 

The  low-browed  dwellers  on  a  lower  plane. 
Whose  barren  souls  for  culture  feel  no  yearning ; 

Thus  publicly  I  pray,  O  not  in  vain  ! 
Thou  knowest  full  well,  dear  Lord,  that  I  would  be 
A  sinner  sooner  than  a  Pharisee." 
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SENIOR  DRAMATICS 

1912  presents  "Macbeth." 

Applications  should  be  placed  on  file  at  the  General  Secretary's  Office,  184 
Elm  Street,  Northampton.  Alumnae  are  urged  to  apply  for  the  Thursday 
evening  performance  if  possible,  as  Saturday  evening  is  not  open  to  alumnae, 
and  the  waiting  list  is  the  only  opportunity  for  Friday  evening. 

Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket,  and  may  not  use  another  name  to  secure 
extra  tickets.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be 
claimed  on  arrival  in  Northampton  from  the  business  manager  in  Seelye 
Hall.  Tickets  will  be  held  only  till  5  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  performance, 
unless  a  request  has  been  received  to  hold  them  later  at  the  theatre.  Appli- 
cations are  not  transferable,  and  should  be  canceled  at  once  if  not  wanted. 

In  May  all  those  who  have  applied  for  tickets  will  receive  a  request  to  con- 
firm the  applications.  Tickets  will  then  be  assigned  only  to  those  who 
respond  to  this  request. 

The  prices  of  the  seats  will  range  on  Thursday  evening  from  $1.50  to  75c. 
and  on  Friday  evening  from  $2.00  to  75c.  The  desired  price  of  seats  should 
be  indicated  in  the  application. 

A  fee  of  ten  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
for  the  filing  of  the  application.  The  fee  may  be  sent  to  the  General  Secre- 
tary at  the  time  of  application. 

Alumnae  should  keep  this  notice  for  reference,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the 
date  of  dramatics  for  1912  begins  Thursday,  June  13. 

COLLEGE  ROOMS  FOR  ALUMNAE  AT  COMMENCEMENT 

By  a  vote  of  the  trustees  of  Smith  College,  the  available  rooms  in  the  college 
houses  will  be  open  to  the  alumnae  at  Commencement.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  assignments  is  Miss  Pinkerton  of  the  Haven 
House.  Applications  for  the  classes  holding  reunions  should  be  made  to  their 
class  secretaries.  In  view  of  the  experience  of  the  committee  last  year,  no 
classes  after  the  one  holding  its  fifth  reunion  can  be  accommodated  in  the 
college  houses. 

For  the  five  days  or  less  time  the  price  of  board  will  be  five  dollars.  Alum- 
nae to  whom  assignments  are  made  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  full  pay- 
ment, unless  notice  that  the  room  is  given  up  is  sent  before  June  first.  Rooms 
given  up  after  June  first  will  be  filled  if  possible  and  the  proper  financial 
adjustment  made. 
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PERSONALS 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to  Amita 
Fairgrieve,  6  Ahwaga  Avenue,  Northampton. 

'97.     Mrs.  Charles  S.  Macfarland  (M.  Perley  Merrill).    Address :  41  Mountain 

Avenue,  Summit,  New  Jersey. 
'07.     Catherine  D.  Allison,  and  Elizabeth  S.  Allison  '09,  are  spending  the 

winter  in  Germany.   Address  :  Dresdner  Bank,  Koenig  Strasse,  Dresden. 
Sophie  P.  Style.    Address  :  319  West  99th  Street,  New  York  City. 
'08.     Eva  A.  Price.     Address  :  600  West  113th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Wetherbee  (Edna  Schell)  sailed  December  2  for  an  indefinite 

stay  abroad.     Address:   Care  American  Express  Co.,  11  Rue  Scribe, 

Paris,  France. 
'09.     Elizabeth  C.  Beard sley's  engagement  to  George  C.  McKeever  has  been 

announced. 
Lulu  E.  Kilpatrick.     Address  :  Denison,  Iowa. 
Leola  B.  Leonard.      Address:    249  Massey  Street,  South  Watertown, 

New  York. 
Louise  C.  Milliken.     Address  for  the  winter  :  Proctor,  Vermont. 
Francis  H.  Mills.      Address :    66  Fisher  Avenue,  Newton  Highlands, 

Massachusetts. 
Elizabeth  H.  Schoonover.     Address  :  1320%  Quarriel  Street,  Charleston, 

West  Virginia. 
'10.     Beulah  Cole  spent  the  summer  at  North  Bennington,  Vermont,  where 

she  orgnnized  a  Fresh-air  Camp  for  ex-Governor  McCullough.     She  is 

now  teaching  Algebra  in  the  new  High  School,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 
Carolyn  S.  Shaw.     Address  :  Alhambra  Apartments,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
'11.     Florence  Abbott  expects  to  be  at  home. 

Welcome  Ayer  will  spend  the  early  part  of  the  winter  in  Washington, 

D.  C. ;  the  latter  part  in  Topeka,  Kansas. 
A.  Marguerite  Bittman  is  studying  Vocal  Music  at  home. 
Myra  Breckenridge  sailed  October  14  for  a  trip  around  the  world.     After 

her  returnn  to  America  in  February,  she  will  study  Music. 
Aline  Brooks'  engagement  to  Clarence  A.  G.  Pease  has  been  announced. 
Alice  Brown  has  been  in  London  and  expects  to  spend  the  winter  in 

Germany. 
Marjorie  Browning  is  studying  Music  at  home. 
Katharine  L.  Buell  is  doing  newspaper  work  in  New  York.     Address  : 

68  West  56th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Florence  S.  Bull  is  teaching  the  Eighth  Grade  in  the  Center  School,  Kent. 
Gladys  E.  Burlingame  is  Librarian  and  Assistant  in  English  at  Rhode 

[aland  State  College,  Kingston,  Rhode  Island. 

Jean  C.  Cahoon  is  studying  at  Columbia  University. 
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'11.     Olive  I.  Carter  is  teaching  Mathematics  atWykeham  Rise,  Washington, 
Connecticut. 

Julia  Bliss  Chapin  is  at  home. 

Margaret  Cheney  is  taking  tha  secretarial  course  for  college  graduates  at 
Simmons  College. 

Lesley  F.  Church  is  studying  History  at  Radcliffe  College  for  the  degree 
of  A.  M.    Address :  42  Bowdoin  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Grace  Clark  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Norman  Slade  Dillingham. 

Margaret  B.  Clark  is  studying  in  France.     Address  :  Chez  M.  Hollard, 
39  rue  Philippe  Delassalle,  Lyon,  France. 

Margaret  Seabury  Cook  is  at  home. 

Ethel  L.  Cox  is  at  home. 

Helen  Fellows.    Address  :  Hibernia,  Fleming's  Island,  Florida. 

Louise  C.  Fielder  is  doing  Settlement  Work  and  studying  Music. 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Learard  (Helen  Fitzgerald).  Address  :  855  Lancaster  Avenue, 
Syracuse,  New  York. 

Katharine  Forrest  expects  to  take  a  course  in  Domestic  Science  in  Chicago. 

Kate  Gilbert  is  teaching  in  the  Wolcott  High  School. 

Marjorie  P.  Gilmore  is  taking  a  course  in  Household  Arts  and  Science  at 
the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Alice  Godwin  expects  to  spend  the  winter  in  or  near  Baltimore. 

Mary  Gottfried  is  travelling  in  Europe. 

Mollie  Farrar  Hanson  is  an  assistant  in  the  Millbury  High  School,  Mill- 
bury,  Massachusetts. 

Pauline  Haskell  is  teaching  in  the  High  School,  Madison,  New  York. 

Ethel  M.  Hazlewood.  Address :  285  Centre  Straet,  Newton,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Edna  Hodgman  is  at  home. 

Helen  Honigman  is  studying  English  at  Columbia  University  for  the 
degree  of  A.  M. 

Mildred  V.  Hotchkiss  is  teacher  of  Mathematics  in  the  High  School, 
Branford,  Connecticut. 

Isabel  Hunt  is  assisting  the  Industrial  Secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Mabel  Keith  is  taking  the  nurses'  training  course  at  the  Pittsfield  Homoe- 
opathic Hospital.  Address:  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  Center  Avenue, 
Pittsburg. 

Marjorie  Kilpatrick  is  studying  Music  with  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  in  Ber- 
lin.   Address  :  26  Nassainsche  Strasse,  Berlin. 

Dorothea  Kohlrausch  is  taking  the  secretarial  course  at  Bryant  and 
Stratton's  Business  College,  Boston. 

Flora  Lewis.    Address :  865  Fairmont  Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
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'11.  Mary  P.  Little  is  teaching  Mathematics  and  Science  in  the  Huntington 
School,  Huntington,  Massachusetts. 

Alma  Lyman  will  spend  the  year  at  home. 

Grace  L.  Mangan  is  teaching  English  and  Latin  in  the  High  School, 
Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Althea  H.  Marks  is  teaching  Mathematics  and  Science  in  St.  John  Baptist 
School  for  Girls,  231  East  17th  Street,  Stuyvesant  Square,  New  York 
City. 

Adaline  Moyer  is  taking  a  course  in  Design  at  Pratt  Institute. 

Doris  Nash  is  studying  Singing  in  New  York  City. 

Helen  K.  Newcomb  is  spending  the  winter  at  home. 

Arlyle  Noble  is  teaching  Biology  and  Mathematics  in  the  Gwin  High 
School,  Gwin,  Michigan. 

Elizabeth  Nye  is  teaching  English  and  History  in  the  High  School,  St. 
Johnsville,  New  York.     Address  :  26  Center  Street. 

Gladys  Owen  is  doing  graduate  work  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Mary  Isabel  Patten  is  taking  a  course  in  Physical  Education  at  Columbia 
Teachers'  College.  Address :  Room  602,  Whittier  Hall,  1230  Amster- 
dam Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Marion  A.  Pepper  is  teaching  at  Quassaick  Hall,  Newburg,  New  York. 

Adelaide  Peterson  is  studying  Vocal  Music  and  tutoring  French  and 
English  Literature. 

Maude  Pfaifman  is  studying  in  the  Secretarial  Department,  Simmons 
College. 

Florence  L.  Plaut  expects  to  spend  the  winter  in  Europe. 

Mira  Poler  is  teaching  Latin  and  English  in  Sanderson  Academy,  Ash- 
field,  Massachuseets. 

Dorothy  D.  Power.  Address  :  1  Bradford  Court,  Newton  Centre,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Edna  Robbins  is  instructor  in  French  and  Physics  in  the  High  School, 
Bethel,  Connecticut. 

Winifred  Robertson  is  teaching  English,  Bible,  Drawing  and  Geography 
in  the  American  Collegiate  Institute  for  Girls,  Smyrna,  Turkey. 

Susan  Sawyer  is  studying  Music  at  home. 

Henrietta  T.  Scott  is  teaching  Languages  and  History  in  Wells  River, 
Vermont. 

Ruth  C.  Segur  is  teaching  at  St.  Margaret's  School,  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut. 

lima  Sessions  will  travel  in  Italy  until  June.  Address:  Care  Thomas 
Cook  and  Sons,  Florence,  Italy. 

Harriet  M.  Smith  is  working  in  the  Yale  University  Library. 

Freda  Gertrude  von  Sothern  is  teachiug  Latin,  Mathematics  and  History 
in  the  High  School,  Damascus,  Pennsylvania. 
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'11.    Ruth  L.  Spaulding  is  teaching  in  the  High  School,  Constableville,  New 

York.     Address  :  Care  Mrs.  Hail,  Constableville. 
Harriet  Stearns  is  studying  at  a  school  of  dressmaking  and  design  and  is 

also  engaged  in  Y.  W.  C.  A.  factory  extension  work. 
Josephine  Stevenson  is  teaching  History  and  English  in  the  High  School, 

Glastonbury,  Connecticut. 
Daisy  F.  Tobey  is  teaching  the  South  School,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Margaret  Townsend  is  at  home. 
Marguerite  Underwood  is  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Springfield  Union. 

Address  :  20  School  Street,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
Ruth  Van  Deman  is  spending  the  winter  at  home. 

Anna  Walsh  is  teaching  in  the  Wellington  School,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
Dorothy  Weber  is  living  at  home  and  teaching  English  in  the  Salt  Lake 

High  School. 
Louise  Weems  is  spending  the  year  at  home. 
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ON  THE  TEACHING  OF    FRENCH  AND   GERMAN   IN 
THE  GRADE  SCHOOLS 

HILDA   B.    EDWARDS 

There  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  for  November  the 
fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  the  account  of  an  address 
delivered  by  President  Burton  before  the  Brooklyn  Institute. 
The  address  contained  a  severe  criticism  of  the  present  system 
of  public  education  in  the  United  States,  one  point  on  which 
special  emphasis  was  laid  being  that  the  American  schools  are 
singularly  deficient  in  modern  language  training.  A  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  of  the  case  show  this  to  be  only  too  true. 
According  to  the  existing  system  in  our  public  schools,  modern 
languages — that  is,  French  and  German — are  not  commenced 
until  the  first  or  second  year  in  the  high  school,  when  the 
student  is  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  By  this  time 
his  organs  of  speech  have  lost  their  suppleness,  his  memory  has 
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lost  its  ivtentiveness  and  his  mind  has  lost  that  intuitive  com- 
prehension  of  the  meanings  of  new  words  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  speech-acquiring  age  of  the  child.  The  training — to 
which  from  three  to  four  hours  a  week  is  devoted — continues 
throughout  the  remainder  ^['  the  high  school  course,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  what  has  the  student  accomplished  ?  Unless 
he  has  had  other  opportunities  than  those  given  at  school  to 
put  his  knowledge  into  practice,  he  can  read  a  simple  story  or 
play  without  looking  up  in  the  dictionary  any  more  than  half  a 
dozen  words  on  each  page,  he  can  probably  recite  in  a  sing-song 
fashion  a  few  poems  that  he  has  learned,  and  he  doubtless  has  a 
limited  collection  of  stock  phrases  stored  away  in  his  mind 
which  he  can  use  with  more  or  less  facility.  This  constitutes 
the  sum  total  of  his  knowledge  of  the  foreign  language  he  has 
"studied."  Give  him  a  techincal  French  or  German  article  to 
read  without  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  and  lie  will  have  little  or 
no  idea  of  what  it  is  about.  Put  him  in  a  company  of  French 
or  German-speaking  people  and  he  will  be  absolutely  at  a  loss 
to  carry  on  a  conversation  or  even  to  understand  what  those 
around  him  are  saying.  If  he  continues  his  study  for  another 
three  or  four  years  in  an  institution  for  higher  education,  the 
results  will  not  be  very  different.  Increased  facility  in  reading 
and  in  understanding  the  spoken  language  will  naturally  follow, 
but  the  student  will  still  be  far  from  having  that  practical 
mastery  of  the  language  which  would  enable  him  to  carry  on 
business  relations  with  a  foreigner  or  appreciatively  to  instruct 
a  beginner  in  the  language. 

These  results,  appalling  as  they  may  seem,  are  nevertheless 
the  facts  of  the  case.  If  we  are  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs — 
and  surely  everyone  will  agree  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
to  improve  matters— the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  wherein  the 
fault  lies.  The  fault  is  not  with  the  students,  nor,  in  most 
cases,  with  the  teacher.  It  lies  in  the  system.  The  system  is 
bad   and    its   worst   feature  is  that    it    absolutely   ignores  certain 

well-tested  psychological  principles,  based  on  numerous  experi- 
ments, which  determine  tin-  years  from  four  to  nine  as  the  best 
time  for  beginning  language  study.     The  study  of  French  and 

German  ought    then  to  1m*  begun    in  the  elementary  schools,  and 

by  the  elementary  schools  is  here  meant  the  so-called  grade 
schools  which  precede  the  secondary  schools. 

Some  persons  may  say  that  the  elementary  school  curriculum 
includes  too  much  already,  and  that  the  introduction  of  foreign 
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language  study  will  give  the  child  more  than  he  can  do.  This 
objection  is  merely  a  theoretical  one,  however.  The  children  in 
our  public  schools  are  far  from  being  overburdened  with  work. 
So  much  is  done  for  the  modern  pupil  to  make  his  lessons  simple 
and  attractive,  so  many  kindergarten  methods  are  employed  to 
make  the  school  hours  pass  agreeably,  that  the  so-called  school 
"work"  soon  ceases  to  be  work  at  all,  and  the  danger  is,  not 
that  the  child  will  be  overworked,  but  that  he  will  get  a  false 
idea  of  what  work  really  is.  Under  these  conditions  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  study  will  in  no  way  endanger  the  child's 
health  by  giving  him  more  than  his  as  yet  undeveloped  mind 
can  grasp.  Moreover,  very  simple  work,  which  is  necessary  to 
everyone  beginning  a  foreign  language,  is,  in  the  primary 
grades,  the  natural  form  of  expression,  and  there  is  much  avail- 
able material,  such  as  songs,  nursery  rhymes  and  games,  which 
will  give  repetition  and  fluency  in  a  most  pleasing  and  economi- 
cal way,  while  for  older  children  beginning  a  language  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  find  simple  material  possessing  both 
value  and  interest. 

The  objection  sometimes  heard  that  foreign  language  study 
would  interfere  with  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue  is  absurd. 
By  studying  a  foreign  language  together  with  one's  own,  and 
thus  obtaining  a  standard  for  comparison,  one  realizes  as  in  no 
other  way  the  values  of  the  mother  tongue,  and  acquires  a 
feeling  for  the  correct  and  idiomatic  use  of  it,  not  otherwise 
obtainable.  Statistics  gathered  from  various  schools  in  which 
the  pupils  learn  French  or  German  together  with  English,  show 
this  to  be  true.  In  all  cases  the  pupils  are  as  far  advanced  in 
the  English  branches  as  those  whose  courses  do  not  include 
foreign  language  study,  and  in  many  instances  their  spelling 
and  composition  work  far  surpasses  that  of  their  companions. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  adopting  the  suggested  course  of 
action  lies  in  its  economical  aspect.  In  these  busy  days  any- 
thing that  tends  to  lessen  labour  and  save  time  is  eagerly  wel- 
comed, and  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  under  the  proposed 
system  both  these  results  may  be  effected.  Scientific  experiment 
has  clearly  proved  that  the  mind  is  far  more  plastic  in  the  first 
ten  years  of  a  person's  life  than  at  any  other  time.  Instruction 
given  at  this  time  will  therefore  be  likely  to  produce  a  deeper 
and  more  lasting  impression  than  later  in  life.  In  childhood, 
moreover,  one  has  to  deal  with  a  retentive  memory  and  the 
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ability  to  acquire  by  unconscious  imitation  without  much  exer- 
cise of  the  reasoning  faculty.  Forme  of  expression  are  then 
readily  mastered  as  simple  facts.     Later  in  life,  in  proportion  as 

the  mind  grows  stronger,  it  also  grows  more  rigid.  The  habit 
of  analyzing  and  reasoning  interferes  more  or  less  with  the 
natural  receptivity  of  the  child,  and  what  was  formerly  uncon- 
scious  imitation  becomes  conscious  attention  to  the  processes  of 
the  art  to  be  acquired.  The  fact  that  the  speech  organs  are 
exceedingly  supple  in  youth  ought  also  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  to  form  good  habits  of  pro- 
nunciation and  correct  bad  ones.  Delay  until  the  speech  organs 
have  lost  their  suppleness  and  the  task  will  be  doubly  hard. 
The  acquisition  of  even  a  moderately  good  pronunciation  will 
be  difficult,  and   perfection  is  usually  quite  out  of  the  question. 

A  second  argument  for  beginning  the  study  of  modern  lan- 
guages in  the  elementary  school  is  this  :  It  would  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  improved  methods  of  teaching  in  place  of  the 
grammar-analytical  method  now  in  vogue.  Under  i  lie  present 
system  the  time  allotted  for  language  study  is  so  brief  that  the 
instructor  is  obliged  to  neglect  the  practical  acquisition  of  the 
living  tongue  for  the  study  of  the  literature.  The  result  is  that 
after  students  finish  their  training  the  majority  of  them  forget 
what  they  have  learned  and  only  in  rare  cases  apply  their 
knowledge  of  French  or  German  as  instruments  of  research  or 
information.  If  a  teacher  could  start  early  enough  with  his 
pupils  it  would  be  possible  to  do  full  justice  to  both  sides  of  the 
training,  and  after  the  pupil  had  early  acquired  a  practical 
mastery  of  the  spoken  language,  he  would  be  in  a  position  to 
study  with  some  measure  of  appreciation  the  wealth  of  French 
and  German  literature  at  his  disposal. 

That  a  practical  knowledge  of  one  or  more  foreign  language 
is  of  marked  advantage  in  business,  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
America's  commercial  undertakings  surpass  those  of  all  other 
nations  in  the  world,  and  yet,  if  we  take  an  example  almost  at 
our  doors,  that  of  the  Central  and  South  American  republics, 
we  find  that  Germany's  trade  with  these  countries  enormously 
surpass  America's.  Only  a  few  years  ago  this  state  of  affairs 
was  brought  up  for  discussion  in  Congress.  "Now  in  listening 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana,  who  spoke 
of  the  possibilities  of  our  trade  in  South  America/'  said 
Representative  Gustav  Ktister man n,  "I  am  constrained  to  ask 
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whether  he  ever  thought  of  the  real  cause  of  the  United  States 
not  receiving  its  share  of  business  in  those  South  American 
republics.  The  real  trouble  is  that  our  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers do  not  go  after  the  trade  as  the  manufacturers  of 
European  countries  do.  No  agent  from  Europe  ever  goes  there 
to  solicit  trade  without  fully  understanding  the  language  of  the 
people  of  those  countries,  which  is  Spanish.  I  am  informed  that 
agents  for  American  firms  not  versed  in  Spanish  expect  their 
customers  to  learn  English  so  that  they  may  sell  them  Amer- 
ican goods."  An  advocate  for  foreign  language  study  writes  in 
the  Monatshefte,  "  Monolingualism  has  been  our  greatest  curse. 
By  suppressing  our  latent  powers,  it  has  retarded  our  intel- 
lectual growth  and  has  impoverished  our  social  life." 

It  is  often  remarked— and  by  no  means  to  the  credit  of  Amer- 
icans— that  when  scholars  from  the  United  States  read  papers 
or  deliver  addresses  before  continental  conferences,  they  invari- 
ably do  so  in  the  English  language.  That  the  continental  mem- 
bers of  such  congresses  are  almost  always  able  to  follow  easily 
what  is  said  speaks  well  for  their  training,  but  it  is  far  from 
flattering  when  we  think  of  ourselves  under  similar  circum- 
stances. In  November,  1909,  the  Nation  thus  expresses  itself 
on  this  question  :  "The  Tuberculosis  Congress  at  Washington 
gave  fresh  occasion  to  foreigners  to  wonder  at  the  almost  entire 
lack  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  to  '  understand 
their  nonsensical  language/  All  the  papers  that  could  be  were 
put  into  English  ;  and  speakers  who  used  French  or  German 
knew  that  their  best  points  were  lost  upon  their  hearers.  More- 
over, the  American  and  British  delegates  to  the  international 
congress  on  road-making,  held  this  week  in  Paris,  were  com- 
pelled to  arrange  separate  sessions  because  they  could  not  under- 
stand the  business  that  was  transacted  in  French."  That  a 
nation  whose  educational  system  can,  in  so  many  ways,  compare 
favorably  with  the  systems  of  any  other  civilized  nation  in  the 
world  should  suffer  this  state  of  affairs,  is  truly  shocking. 
America  should  take  steps  to  remedy  this  fault  without  delay. 
Every  American  child  should  be  taught  to  speak  at  least  one 
other  language  besides  his  own  and  he  should  be  taught  in 
youth.  No  one  can  expect  to  attain  skill  without  study,  mastery 
without  apprenticeship,  and  yet  that  is  just  what  is  hoped  for 
under  our  present  system.  High  school  and  college  training 
are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  give  mastery  over  a  foreign  Ian- 
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guage.      At  best  the  language  learned  in  these  institutions  is 

only  b  literary  language,  ;i  "  paper,"  French  or  German.  Let 
it  be  based  on  several  years  of  elementary  school  training  where 
it  is  possible  to  teach  the  living,  Bpoken  Language  and  it  will 

then  have  its  proper  value. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  a  few  enlightened  Bohools  in 
which  the  method  advocated  in  this  paper  is  being  applied. 

The  results,  as  might  be  expected,  are  in  every  way  satisfac- 
tory. The  students  use  the  language  studied  as  naturally  as 
their  mother  tongue.  They  go  through  no  mental  process  of 
translating  from  one  language  into  the  other,  but  they  think  as 
well  as  talk  in  the  acquired  language,  a  fact  which  in  itself 
would  amply  compensate  for  the  added  years  devoted  to  study. 
In  almost  all  European  countries,  children  begin  their  study  of 
foreign  languages  while  still  very  young.  Even  in  Japan  this 
is  the  case.  The  results  have  been  mentioned  above.  Foreigners 
are  able  to  enter  into  commerce  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the 
civilized  globe.  They  come  to  our  country,  speak  our  language, 
and  often  have  a  nicer  sense  of  the  value  of  words  than  has 
many  a  native-born  American.  Let  us  not  be  behind  the  times 
in  this  matter  of  educational  interest.  In  this  point,  at  least, 
let  us  no  longer  give  foreigners  the  chance  to  say  that  super- 
ficiality is  a  trait  of  the  American  character.  Let  our  training 
be  begun  in  those  years  preeminently  suited  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  foreign  language,  and  a  graduate  of  our  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  hold  his  own. 
in  this  as  in  other  respects,  with  anyone  the  world  over. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  ANACREON 

MARY    PA  KM  I, Y    COUE8 

What  shall  I  do  to  you,  chattering  swallow. 
Whose  matins  begin  ere  the  Bon's  early  beams ; 

Shall  I  clip  your  li.t^lit  wings,  <>r  cut  out  your  tongne,  bird, 
Pot  taking  fair  Bathyllnsont  of  my  dreams? 


THE  PIPER 

ELKA  S.    LEWI 

Clear  o'er  the  hills  comes  a  silvery  song, 

Like  fairy  bells  ringing, 

Sweet  and  strong, 

That  summon  the  elves  to  their  play, 

From  far,  far  away, 

Its  echo  comes  back,  with  it  bringing 

The  irregular  patter 

Of  children's  wee  feet, 

Running  the  magical  music  to  meet. 

It  draws  them  near 

With  compelling  charm  ; 

Home  ?    What  does  that  matter  ! 

They  follow  along 

From  greed-blinded  Hamelin.    Hear  ! 

Like  the  murmur  of  a  running  brook 

Comes  their  chatter, 

As  in  each  woodland  nook 

They  look, 

Whence  the  summons  comes  ; 

More  insistent  than  drums 

It  falls  on  the  ear, 

No  harm  they  fear, 

For  like  fluttering,  wind-blown  flowers, 

Their  little  feet  fall, 

As,  a  motley  throng, 

They  rush  pell-mell 

To  the  call 

Of  the  Piper,  piping  the  Kinder-spell. 


THE  FAIREST  DREAMS 

LOUISE  TOWNSEND   NICHOLL 

The  undrunk  springs  of  pure  and  gentle  sleep, 
Wherein  the  healing  of  my  years  doth  hide, 

Pulse  soft  within  me  at  your  loving  voice — 
For  not  in  sleep  do  fairest  dreams  abide. 


BEHIND  A  SMILE 

AMITA   FAIRGRIEVK 

Nell's  letter  was  very  long  and,  it  appeared,  very  entertaining. 
Two  or  three  times  she  laughed  aloud,  occasionally  she  gasped. 
Her  husband's  second  cup  of  coffee  was  forgotten,  her  own  first 
cup  grew  cold.  Finally,  she  folded  the  closely-written  sheets, 
and  lifted  her  eyes  across  them. 

''Alfred!"  she  said,  "Alida  Hermon's  married!"  Then, 
despairingly,  "  Don't  you  remember  her  ?  My  Freshman  ?  The 
one  I  was  always  quoting  at  you  ?  " 

"  The  one  with  the  unkempt  hair  in  the  picture  ?    Yes." 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad,  Alfred  !  And  she's — they're  coming  to  see 
us !  He  lives  in  San  Francisco  and  she  says  they're  touring 
westward  and  can  stop  over  with  us  if  we're  willing.     If  !" 

"  I  thought  she  was  a  sworn  celibate,"  he  said,  smiling. 

"Oh,  well,  she  has  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,  when  it  finds 
the  one  thing  needful."  She  looked  at  him  with  eyes  as  adoring 
as  a  bride's.  Then,  suddenly,  "Oh,  you  poor,  neglected  soul! 
"Why  didn't  you  say  '  coffee '  ?  " 

"Your  apology  is  accepted,"  he  told  her  gravely.  "When 
may  we  expect  Mrs. — " 

"Deering,"  she  supplied.  "  Chanbourne  Fairweather  Deer- 
ing.  Doesn't  it  sound  imposing  ?  Oh,  my  little  Alida  !  I  am 
so  glad!"  There  were  tears  in  her  shining  eyes,  which  she 
quickly  brushed  away.  "  I  can't  help  it,"  she  said.  "  If  you 
only  knew  how  happy  it  makes  me,  dear.  We've  grown 
apart  during  the  last  five  years,  Alida  and  I.  I  haven't 
heard  from  her  in  six  months,  and  then  it  was  a  postal  card. 
And  at  first  we  used  to  write,  once  a  week,  letters  that  required 
extra  postage.  Do  you  remember  ?  Alfred,  all  this  time  I've 
thought  of  that  first  strange  letter  I  received  from  her,  after 
her  engagement  to  Claude  Hollis  was  broken,  and  it's  worried 
me  more  than  I  should  have  allowed." 

"You  never  told  me,"  he  said. 

"  No,  nor  about  the  engagement  much,  did  IP  But  you  know 
what  he  is." 

"Yes,"  he  answered  quietly,  in  a  lour  which  showed  that  he 
knew. 

2  o  o 
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"Alfred,  when  people  are  just  naturally  no  good,  there  isn't 
any  use  being  a  Christian  about  it.  That  child  was  in  his 
clutches  when  she  started  college — my  last  year,  you  know. 
She  was  very  young — the  minimum  age,  whatever  it  is.  I  don't 
remember.  And  she  was  crazy  about  him.  She  never  said  so, 
she  was  never  one  to  talk  about  the  things  she  felt  most  deeply, 
but  the  look  in  her  eyes  when  he  came  was  enough.  He  loved 
her  in  his  own  way,  but  that  wasn't  an  exclusive  way.  And  he 
treated  her  so  !  First  after  one  girl,  then  after  another,  break- 
ing engagements  with  her  continually — I  can't  talk  of  it,  even 
now.  And  the  thing  that  made  it  most  pitiable  was  her  beauti- 
ful, mistaken  loyalty  for  him.  She  never  once  showed  us  her 
hurt,  or  breathed  a  reproach  against  him.  She  was  as  proud  of 
him,  as  glad  to  see  him,  as  if  he  were  everything  that  he  wasn't, 
and  nothing  that  he  was.  It  seemed  such  a  pity  for  a  girl  with 
her  wit  and  her  power  to  throw  herself  away  like  that  !  Then, 
after  a  year  or  two,  they  broke  it  off.  No  one  ever  knew  why. 
She  never  told,  I  am  sure.  Do  you  remember  the  letter  in 
which  she  announced  her  '  disengagement '  to  me  ?" 

"  The  one  in  which  she  swore  eternal  maidenhood  ?" 

"Yes,  unless  she  married  in  a  'burst  of  admiration  for  some 
one's  frat  pin.'" 

"  How  do  you  know  she  isn't  doing  that  now  ?  " 

"Alfred  !  Because  she  says  she  is,  practically.  Listen  :  'One 
powerful  argument  in  his  favor  is  that  I  have  never  tasted 
olives  fresh  from  what  they  grow  on.  I  shall  now.'  Then, 
later,  '  We  have  it  on  excellent  authority  that  marriage  is  the 
"satisfaction  of  all  wants."  That  is  what  Chan  is  to  me — lolli- 
pops, a  gasoline  buggy.'" 

"Anyone  would  think,"  said  Alfred,  "that  a  child  wrote  that 
letter." 

"A  child  did  ;  she  will  never  grow  up,  at  least  in  one  way. 
Her  mind  is  clear  and  wise — you  know  she  made  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  in  spite  of  what  she  herself  termed  her  'unfortunate 
affair  with  Cupid.'  And  she  is  strong  and  true  of  heart.  But 
her — what  did  we  call  it  in  Psych  ? — temperament  ? — is  abso- 
lutely irresponsible.  To  see  her,  to  hear  her  talk  sometimes, 
one  would  not  think  she  had  a  serious  thought  in  her  head. 
People  have  misjudged  her  for  it.  You,  Alfred,  are  misjudging 
her  now." 

"If  I  may  have  some  more  coffee,"  he  remarked,  "I  will 
listen  gladly  to  another  extract  or  two  from  that  letter." 
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"It  isn't  good  for  you."  his  wife  admonished,  as  she  re- 
refilled  bis  cup.  "  Here's  a  little:  'Dear,  I  flatter  myself  thai 
you  will  want  to  know  nil  about  it.  I  went  camping  this 
Bummer.  And  people  get  so  intimate  at  camps.  He  had  asked 
me  before;  we  met  long  ago  and  he  has  been  around  every 
other  year  since.  He  isn't  like  most  men.  They're  stupid  or 
conceited,  usually  both.  He's  neither.  Nor  is  he  pindling,  nor 
ponderous,  nor  does  he  hop  when  he  walks.  I  have  been  his 
wife  four  weeks  and  he  has  not  sworn  at  anything  yet,  not  even 
tlic  automobile.  And  the  way  we  finally  decided  was  as  follows  : 
I  arose  from  my  not-too-comfortable  couch  very  early  one 
morning.  There  had  been  some  discussion  of  my  walking  into 
town  with  him  for  bacon  and  eggs,  but  he  was  gone.  So  I 
took  a  swim  in  the  raceway,  a  proceeding  which  always  puts 
me  into  a  good  humor,  and  then  dressed  in  my  youngest  clothes, 
braided  my  hair,  and  went  to  meet  him.  There  was  a  mist  over 
the  fields,  but  it  was  moving  upward,  and  presently  I  saw  him 
coining  with  bacon  and  eggs.  Likewise,  rolls  and  a  brilliant 
smile.  He  didn't  say  anything.  He  laid  the  breakfast  on  tin1 
ground  and  took  me  up  in  his  arms  instead,  and  kissed  me  a 
number  of  times.  So  after  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
tell  him  I  guess  I  can  stand  it  if  he  can.'" 

Nell  turned  a  page  or  two  thoughtfully. 

"Here's  another  bit,  written  a  week  later  from  a  small  place 
in  Virginia  : 

*  We  have  the  darlingist  little  cottage  here  for  a  week.  It 
is  all  lined  with  pale  green,  three  rooms  of  it,  and  a  loft,  (not 
lined)  above,  where  you  can  lie  and  watch  the  spiders  prome- 
nading on  the  rafters  within  a  foot  of  your  head.  The  old 
farmer  who  owns  the  place  sent  his  wife  in  to  clean  up  for  us, 
but  I  wouldn't  let  her  touch  that  loft.  She  told  her  husband  in 
high  dudgeon  that  "the  young  folks  would  rather  let  the  bugs 
crawl  all  over  them  than  smash  the  pesky  critters."  You  know, 
I  never  liked  to  kill  critters,  but  can't  quite  decide  whether  it 
BCause  of  tenderheartedness  or  a  disinclination  to  see  them 
smash. 

"'I  am  writing  here  in  our  living-room.    Such  of  the  win- 
yield   to   muscular   persuasion   stand  open,   and  the 

Southern  sunlight  is  pouring  in  upou  the  pale  green  tint  and 
me.  .lust  outside,  there  is  a.  big  bush  of  cosmos  in  full  bloom. 
1  nink  of  that,  you  who   have,  I  doubt    not,   already   taken  your 
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winter  tilings  out  of  storage  and  go  about,  smelling  of  camphor 
balls  ! 

"  'Dear  Nell,  I  must  close  this  nonsense  for  the  present  and 
tramp  into  Richmond  with  Chan.  We  are  so  tired  of  sitting 
down  !  Most  lovingly, 

"'Alida.'" 

Nell  started  to  her  feet.  "Alfred  D.  Watson,  look  at  that 
clock  !  The  second  time  in  one  week  that  you've  been  late  to 
the  office!" 

The  Chanbourne  Fairweather  Deerings  arrived  in  due  time 
and  their  touring  car,  to  spend  two  nights  and  a  day  at  the 
Watsons'. 

Alida  was  the  same  Freshman  she  had  been  ten  years  ago. 
She  talked  all  the  time,  smiling  impartially  on  her  audience. 
She  was  full  of  gay  accounts  of  their  journeyings,  she  was 
bubbling  over  with  the  joy  of  life. 

"  One  of  those  beautiful,  brilliant,  foreign  creatures  usually 
met  only  in  books,"  Nell  had  said.  But  when  her  husband 
asked,  "  Whose  books  ?"  she  was  puzzled  for  an  answer. 

Arm  in  arm,  they  were  walking  toward  their  glorious  Lake 
Michigan,  following  their  guests.  "Alfred,"  she  said,  "you 
don't  know  how  glad  I  am  to  find  her  like  this  still.  I  had  so 
feared  that  Life  would  bruise  her." 

They  had  lingered  on  their  way,  and  so  lost  sight  of  the  others, 
but  presently  came  upon  them,  near  the  edge  of  the  lake.  Chan 
was  rocking  back  and  forth,  one  stockinged  foot  in  his  hands, 
Alida  was  walking  cautiously  along  the  waters  margin. 

"Chan's  lost  his  pump,"  she  explained.  "He  got  into  that 
swampy  place  by  mistake.  It  struck  on  a  root  about  there,  and 
deserted  him." 

Nell  and  her  husband  joined  in  the  search.  "  Isn't  that  it  ?  " 
asked  Alfred,  "  that  speck  there  ?" 

Alida  shook  her  head.  "  No,"  she  answered  sadly,  "Chan's 
shoe  doesn't  look  like  a  speck." 

Finally  they  gave  it  up.  "  I'll  go  back  and  get  you  a  pair  of 
mine,"  said  Alfred. 

"  But  you  mustn't.     You'll  miss  the  sunset  !  " 

"  Wait  and  I'll  hobble  back  with  you  later." 

"  I  told  you  it  was  silly  to  wear  pumps  in  this  part  of  the 
land,"  said  Alida. 
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It  was  Indian  rammer,  A  soft  haze  hung  over  everything, 
making  the  line  between  sky  and  lake  indistinguishable.  Times 
unnumbered  Nell  and  Alfred  had  watched  the  sun  sink  into  the 
water,  but  always  the  same  necessity  for  silence  was  upon  them, 
and  this  evening  all  four  were  very  still.  A  five-masted  ship 
had  been  drifting  away  from  them  toward  the  west  and,  just  as 
the  sun  reached  the  lake,  it  stood  out  against  the  disc  of  gold,  a 
mere  dot  in  the  blaze,  soon  merging  with  the  light. 

"  It  is  the  passing  of  Arthur,"  Alida  said  in  an  awed  voice. 

Chan  broke  the  subsequent  quiet.  He  had  been  watching  the 
bugs  skim  on  the  top  of  the  water.  "  I  wish  the  engineering 
courses  weren't  so  concentrated, "  he  said.  "I'd  like  to  know 
just  how  those  little  fellows  get  about." 

"  Perhaps  they  have  faith,"  his  wife  answered. 

He  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed,  then  turned  to  the 
others.  "That's  pretty  good,  isn't  it?  She  can  do  it  just  as 
easily  ! " 

She  gave  him  a  slight  push.  "  I  don't  see  anything  excep- 
tionally clever  in  that." 

"  Maybe  there  isn't— for  you."  Then  suddenly  he  started. 
"Why,  I  remember  who  Claude  Hollis  was!"  he  exclaimed- 
"  Wasn't  that  the  name  of  the  fellow  you  were  engaged  to  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  negligently,  "  nine— ten  years  ago!" 

"  What  made  you  think  of  him  ?"  asked  Alfred. 

"  We  saw  his  name  carved  on  the  fence.  Haven't  you  ever 
noticed  it  ?    It's  above  all  the  others,  and  bigger,  too." 

"  He  spent  the  summer  here  a  year  or  so  ago.     His  wife  and — " 

"Claude  is  such  a  foolish  name,"  said  Alida.  "Almost  as 
bad  as  Chauncey  or  Floyd.  If  I  had  married  him,  he  would 
have  had  to  change  it  to  John  or  Matthew.  Wouldn't  that 
have  been  funny  ?     'John,  ne"  Claude.'" 

Her  husband  pinched  her  cheek  as  he  got  up.  "  I  must  tear 
myself  away  from  your  brilliant  conversation,"  he  said,  "and 
rustle  my  footgear.  Watson,  we  might  take  that  spin  in  the 
car  now." 

"Coming,  Nell  ?" 

"  No.  I  want  to  stay  here  and  renew  my  acquaintance  with 
Alida. " 

The  two  women  did  not  talk  for  a  while.  There  was  a  dreamy 
look  in  the  younger's  <y<  B,  as  she  watched  the  fading  splendor 
of  the  clouds.  Finally,  Nell  touohed  her  arm.  "  I  am  so  glad, 
darling,"  softly.     "  Because  it  is  the  only  real  life." 
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"What?"  abruptly. 

"Marriage  that  is  founded  on  such  a  wise,  true  love  as  yours. 
God  bless  you  both,  dear." 

Alida  stirred  uneasily.  There  were  moody,  fathomless  places 
in  her  eyes,  but  she  answered  lightly,  "Oh,  yes,  I  amuse  him 
and  he — doesn't  bore  me." 

Nell  put  her  arms  about  her.  "  Why  will  you  always  say 
such  flippant  things  ?  Anyone  but  me  would  think  you  meant 
them." 

Alida  put  away  the  restraining  arms.  "You  mustn't  talk  to 
me  like  that,  Nell.  You  make  me  feel  like  a  scribe  and  Phari- 
see. I  don't  believe  in  love.  Chan  and  I  belong  to  a  Mutual 
Admiration  Society,  that's  all.  It  isn't  unmixed  admiration, 
either.  What  is  the  life  that  people  who  marry  for  love,  live 
usually  ?  A  man  is  crazy  about  you,  you  are  indifferent  to  him. 
You  marry,  and  who's  stung  ?  You  are.  He'd  bore  you  to 
extinction.  You  are  crazy  about  a  man,  he  is  indifferent  to 
you.  You  marry,  and  who's  stung  ?  You  are.  You  can't 
teach  a  man  to  love  you  after  you're  his.  You  are  crazy  about 
each  other.  You  marry,  and  there  are  troubles,  and  children, 
and  disillusions.  You  get  so  you  squeal  at  him,  and  he  growls 
at  you — I've  seen  it,  time  and  again — and  who's  stung  ?  You 
are.  The  only  true  reason  for  getting  married  is  to  be  company 
to  each  other,  and  the  cooler  you  are  about  it,  the  better.  Then 
there's  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  nation.  Chan  and  I  will 
do  our  share  some  day,  perhaps." 

"Alida,  Alida  !  Surely  he  loves  you,  even  if  you  have  no 
more  than  respect  for  him." 

"  '  No  more  than  respect  ! '  Respect  is  everything,  Nell, 
everything.  But  he  doesn't  love  me  unqualifiedly.  His  own 
girl  died,  and  I  am  the  compromise.  You  see,  that  goes  to 
prove  that  there's  nothing  in  what  is  popularly  known  as  love." 
The  bitterness  in  her  voice  rang  true  ;   this  was  not  affectation. 

"Alida,"  said  Nell,  with  a  mischief  she  was  far  from  feeling, 
"  how  about  Alfred  and  me  ?  " 

"Oh,  you  dear  old  turtle-doves,  you're  the  exception  that 
proves  the  rule  most  conclusively.  And  I  dare  say  that  Chan 
and  I  will  seem  perfectly  united  wherever  we  go.  I  wouldn't 
breath  ideas  like  this  to  anyone  but  you.  You  knew  me — 
before."  She  had  caught  her  breath  as  if  in  pain.  "  Don't  you 
believe  that  I  can  adjust  myself  to  anything  ?  " 
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"  When  I  think  of  what  j^ou  adjusted  yourself  to  in  the  way 
of  roommates,  I  certainly  do." 

Alida  laughed.  "And  Chan  isn't  anything,"  she  said.  "He's 
a  dear.  Of  course,  we  won't  have  to  stay  together.-  One  can 
change  husbands  as  easily  as  one  could  one's  roommates  at  col- 
More  easily,  in  fact,  because  one  need  not  wait  till  the 
end  of  the  year.  But  that  sort  of  thing  does  not  appeal  to  me, 
especially."  She  put  her  arms  around  Nell,  suddenly.  "You 
dear,"  she  exclaimed,  "not  to  be  shocked  to  pieces  and  say, 
1  You  naughty  thing  ! ' " 

"  Elizabeth  Shapleigh  never  got  over  that  tendency,  did  she  ?" 

"No,  not  after  rooming  with  me  three  years.  I  never  could 
see  why  she  stood  me  so  long,  but  I  think  she  never  lost  hope 
of  my  eventual  salvation,  through  her  as  humble  instrument. 
I  know  I  used  to  string  her  shamefully,  saying  the  things  I  did. 
But  it  was  such  fun  to  see  her  pained  and  protesting  face.  His 
wife  and  children  were  with  him  ?" 

Nell  hesitated  an  instant  ;  the  change  was  too  quick  for  her. 
Then,  "  Only  one  child,"  she  said,  "  the  little  boy  had  died." 

"It  made  me  think  of  him  when  you  spoke  of  Elizabeth. 
Practically  the  last  time  I  saw  her  she  asked  me  to  tell  her  in 
plain  English  how  I  managed  to  get  rid  of  him.  I  told  her  it 
was  because  he  was  so  polite.  You  know,  he  shone  socially  by 
instinct,  Nell.  He  simply  couldn't  say  a  wrong  thing.  One 
day  I  saw  an  organ-grinder  with  the  most  insinuating  smile 
you  can  imagine.  I  told  Elizabeth  it  made  me  think  what  a 
perfect  organ-grinder  Claude  would  make  and  so  my  affection 
for  him  withered." 

"And  what  did  Elizabeth  say  ?" 

"That  she  was  glad  I  knew  enough  to  stop  thinking  I  liked 
him,  but  she  thought  that  was  a  queer  way — 'just  on  account 
of  a  nighty  idea.'  " 

"Alida,"  gravely,  "7am  glad,  too,  though  I  know  that  wasn't 
why  you  stopped.  But  anyone  with  your  sense  could  not  fail 
to  see—" 

"See  whal  Pw  sternly. 

"  His  an  worthiness." 

There  was  a  silence  during  which  an  angry  light  in  the  girl's 
eyes  burned  out,     Then  sin-  began  sadly,  as  if  to  herself : 

"  If  you  loved  only  what  were  worth  v<>ur  love, 
Love  were  clear  gain,  and  wholly  well  for  you — " 
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"Alida  !     What  are  you  saying  ?" 

"  This  ! "  she  cried,  passionately,  in  a  sudden  strange  triumph, 
"  that  I  love  him  yet !  I  love  him  yet !  He  is  what  Chan  said 
— '  above  all  the  others,  and  bigger,  too.'  Nell,  you  never  knew 
him.  I  did.  You  thought  he  wasn't  good,  but  oh,  he  wasn't 
bad,  either.  Was  it  his  fault  that  he  was  born  with  wealth  and 
beauty,  and  that  '  way  with  him '  ?  Could  he  help  inheriting 
weaknesses  ?  Others  saw  his  failures  and  his  defeats  ;  I  saw 
his  struggles  and  his  victories.  He  was  so  generous,  Nell,  so 
kind-hearted.  You  good  people  are  often  harsh  in  your  judg- 
ments. It  is  because  you  do  not  understand  the  circumstances. 
He  never  said  an  unkind  word  about  anyone,  or  to  anyone. 
Oh,  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  scheme  of  things  that  lets 
people  bring  little  creatures  into  the  world,  rear  them  in  selfish- 
ness, and  idleness,  and  vice,  and  finally  launch  them  on  society, 
utterly  unequipped  for  usefulness.  I've  thought  it  all  out, 
Nell.  I  thought  it  all  out  years  ago.  I  could  not  have  married 
him.  I  knew,  Nell,  that  he  was  not  fitted  to  be  anyone's  hus- 
band, but  I  made  him  marry — her.  She  had  been  his  mother's 
maid,  a  pretty,  foolish  child.  It's  a  common  enough  story. 
And  Nell,  think  what  it  meant  to  him  to  make  her  his  wife  ! 
You,  who  are  so  unselfish,  cannot  understand,  perhaps,  how 
hard  it  is  for  a  selfish  person  to  do  an  unselfish  thing.  How 
terrible  a  strife  it  means  for  one  who  is  ignoble  to  be  noble. 
But  he  did  it— although  she  neither  asked  nor  expected  it— he 
went  away  from  me  promising  to  do  his  best,  and  I,  I  who 
played  the  part  of  the  counselling  angel  to  him,  have  not  done 


mine 


!" 


It  did  not  matter  to  her,  Nell  thought,  that  his  best  was  on  a 
par  with  other  people's  worst ;  it  made  no  difference  to  her 
what  his  past  had  been,  even  what  his  present  was. 

"  I  can  judge  myself  calmly,  she  went  on,  less  vehemently, 
"  I  can  see  just  how  cowardly  it  was  to  run  away  from  my  lone- 
liness with  Chan.  I'm  not  much  good.  Sometimes,  I  think  I 
would  crawl  to  him  on  my  knees  if  I  could  be  his  servant  when 
I  got  there.  It  is  thrilling  to  have  such  melodramatic  thoughts, 
Nell.  Try  it  when  life  gets  dull.  But  I  won't— crawl,  I  mean, 
partly  because  I  want  him  to  do  right.  I've  been  brought  up 
to  control  my  primeval  emotions,  particularly,  because  I'm 
married  to  Chan.  I  could  never  bring  disgrace  upon  my  hus- 
band.    Sometimes  I  despise  myself  because  I  don't  love  him, 
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but  perhaps  we're  not  to  blame.  I  thought  I  owed  him  some- 
thing ;  he  had  been  good  to  me  so  long,  and  really,  Nell,  I'm 
not  worth  the  blacking  on  his  shoes."  There  were  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

"Does  he  know  at  all  ?" 

"About  Mr.  Hollis  ?  No,  except  that  we  were  engaged  once. 
He  has  never  asked  me  why — it  doesn't  bother  him  ;  he  trusts 
me."  She  turned  in  her  friend's  arms.  "  Nell,  you  don't 
hate  me  ?" 

"Hate  you?     No." 

"  Was  it  wrong  to  marry  him  ?  " 

"Dear,  I  cannot  say.  How  can  I,  who  have  never  been 
tempted  like  this,  preach  to  you  ?"  They  held  each  other  close. 
"  I  know,  Alida,  that  you  will  do  your  duty  by  him  now." 

Alida  smiled.  "  It's  a  funny  world,"  she  said,  "  there  are  so 
many  laughs  in  it.  You  know,  Chan  doesn't  care  anything 
about  the  things  I  do,  and  I  don't  know  anything  about  the 
things  he  does.  The  other  day  he  asked  me,  Nell,  whether 
Theocritus  were  Greek  or  Latin,  and  what  it  meant !  And  I 
think  all  sorts  of  wild  things  about  psychical  phenomena  and 
such."  A  shadow  came  across  her  face,  and  she  said  dreamily, 
"  Now  he"— and  she  was  not  speaking  of  her  husband — "  and  I 
had  been  taught  the  same  things.  We  read  poems  together, 
and  felt  them  for  each  other,  we  used  to  spend  hours  in  picture- 
galleries,  we  loved  to  sit  and  just  watch  the  landscape  and  the 
wind  in  the  trees.  Chan  would  be  thinking  about  measuring 
the  roads,  and  plumbing  the  streams."  She  stole  a  look  at 
her  friend's  face.  "After  all,"  she  said  cheerily,  "things 
have  to  be  surveyed,  Chan's  as  well  as  ours.  It's  better  this 
way,  for  he  keeps  me  down  on  earth.  I  might  imagine  I 
was  a  poetess,  if  I  had  married  him.  You  know  I  always  liked 
to  scribble  rhymes.  Now,  Chan  doesn't  care  anything  about 
my  'cricket  chirps.'  He  never  even  asked  me  to  read  them  to 
him  !  We  are  really  instructive  to  each  other.  He  tells  me 
things  I  didn't  get  out  of  Physics  I  or  even  Chemistry  4a,  and 
I'm  trying  to  develop  his  taste  for  literature.  But  we  don't  get 
on  very  well.  I  made  a  parody  on  '  The  Owl  and  the  Pussycat 
— my  favorite  poem-  and  when  I  told  him  the  original,  he  said 
lie  liked  mine  better  ! 
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The  Owl  and  the  Pussycat  went  to  tour 

In  a  beautiful  pea-green  car, 
The  Puss  took  her  volume  of  Browning, 

The  Owl  took  a  choice  cigar  ; 
The  Owl  looked  over  the  steering-gear, 

And  sang  to  the  Klaxon's  toot : 
'Oh,  Pussy,  my  darling,  oh,  Pussy,  my  dear, 

I  love  you  more  than  I  can  hoot,  can  hoot, 

I  love  you  more  than  I  can  hoot ! ' 

Pussy  said  to  the  Owl :  '  You  elegant  fowl, 
How  wonderfully  sweet  you  sing  ! — ' 

and  by  the  way,  Nell,  you  must  hear  him  sing.     Let's  go  back 
and  see  if  they're  through  spinning  yet." 

They  rose,  and  began  to  walk  slowly  homeward.  Alida 
pressed  close  to  the  other's  side.  "Nell,"  she  faltered,  "don't 
look  so  tragic.  It's  all  right.  Your  point  of  view  is  different 
from  mine  ;  you  think  love  matters,  I  don't.  Here  I've  only 
relieved  myself  at  your  expense  ;  you  probably  feel  worse  about 
it  than  I  do.  I  haven't  talked  so  for  years  and  it  was  farthest 
from  my  thoughts  to  ever  breathe  it  to  a  soul,  but  your  being 
glad  was  like  a  reproach  to  me,  and— and  I'm  tired  a  little.  I'm 
sorry  I  was  so  selfish  as  to  forget  how  tender-hearted  you  are. 
We're  satisfied,  Chan  and  I.  I  thought  of  an  epigram  once 
I'd  like  to  immortalize  if  I  weren't  so  busy  touring  :  Though 
to  most  of  us  the  Key  (capital  K,  Nell,)  to  Happiness  lies  in 
another's  hands,  we  can  all  find  within  ourselves  the  Secret  of 
Content.  It's  a  humble  enough  ambition,  isn't  it,  to  be  a  con- 
tented, or,  at  least,  a  quiet  couple  ?  And  it's  a  saner,  wiser 
way  than  marrying  Claude  would  have  been.  Sometimes,  when 
I  was  near  him,  I  was  so  glad  I  ached.  Like  the  toothache  !  It 
might  have  been  more  scintillating  happiness,  occasionally, 
than  this,  but  there  would  be  such  a  long  time  between  drinks." 

Early  the  next  morning  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chanbourne  Fair- 
weather  Deering  started  for  their  home.  Chan  had  taken  his 
place  in  the  car,  when  Alida  came  running  back  to  throw  her 
arms  around  Nell  and  give  her  one  more  hug. 

"  I  told  you  last  night  not  to  look  so  tragic,"  she  whispered. 
"Anyone  would  think  you  didn't  know  I  never  by  any  chance 
mean  a  word  I  say.  Chan's  a  dear,  and  we're  going  to  be  a 
John  Anderson  and  his  Jo  like  you  two,  and  totter  down  to- 
gether to  rest  at  last  in  honored  and  watered-by-the-tears-of- 
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our-relativee  graves.  Yes,  yes,  Chan,  I'm  coming!  Good-bye 
again.  Mr.  Watson.  No,  I'm  going  to  sit  in  front  this  time.  I 
rattled  around  in  that  tonneau  like  one  pill  in  a  pill-box  coming 
north.  Good-bye,  Nell.  Come  and  see  us,  both  of  you  !"  And 
she  was  gone. 

The  Watsons  stood  together  in  their  doorway,  watching  the 
car  out  of  sight.  Alfred  put  his  arm  around  his  wife.  "  I 
admire  your  Alida  very  much,"  he  said,  "but  she  does  seem 
quite  a  shallow  little  thing.  Not  a  care  nor  a  responsibility  in 
the  world." 

Nell  turned  her  head  against  his  shoulder  so  that  he  might 
not  see  the  trouble  in  her  eyes. 


NIGHT-VIGIL 

HILDEGARDE   HOYT 

The  half  strained  hush  of  a  night  in  the  moonlight's  witchery 
Over  the  lake  and  forests  deep. — 
While  the  foothills  near,  as  if  defined 
In  India  ink,  stand  black,  clear-lined 
'Gainst  the  mountains  melting  mystery. 

Is  nature  asleep  ? 
Listen  ! — far  up  in  the  forest  a  cry  ! 
Quietly  from  shore  I  glide 
With  scarcely  a  ripple  or  paddle  sound 
Out  in  the  moonlight's  gleaming  glow. 
Out  where  the  fragrant  lilies  grow, 
And  the  dark  shores  merge,  divide. 

Then  a  sound  of  life  within  the  woods, 
And  two  great  lights  gleam  from  the  dark ; 
Two  great  star-eyes.     My  soul  all  stark 
With  wonder  and  awe  gazes  back 

Till  I  find 

While  I  scarcely  divined 

They  are  gone.     But  hark 
A  thousand  voices  seem  to  creep 
Out  of  the  tingling,  whispering  night — 
And  my  silent  vigil  still  1  keep 
Vigil— all  in  the  wan  moonlight — 
With  nature,  articulate,  never-asleep, 
With  nature,  the  never-asleep  ! 


DE  SAW-MILL 

IRENE   CURTIS 

Ovuh  on  massah's  plantation, 

When  rna  daddy  wuks  all  day  long, 
Dey's  de  funnies',  dusty  ol'  saw-mill 

Dat's  a  singin'  de  queeres'  song. 
It  soun's  jes'  lak  a  big  jew's-harp, 

An'  every  hot  aftuhnoon 
Wen  ma  brudduh  'n  me  plays  possum 

It  sings  us  de  putties'  tune. 
It  jes'  goes  up  an'  down  sof  lak, 

An'  nevuh  do  stop  fo'  a  res' — 
An'  nex'  to  ma  mammy's  singin' 

Ah  laks  de  saw-mill  de  bes'. 
An'  way  from  de  ben'  in  the  bayou 

De  dus'-moun's  so  shiny  an'  bright 
Dat  it  looks  jes'  lak  a  big  gol'  bank, 

Way  down  in  de  sof  golden  light. 
But  w'en  ah  goes  down  dah  wid  daddy 

De  dus'-monn's  jes'  gray  lak  a  coon, 
An'  de  saw-mill  stahts  howlin'  'n'  schreechin' 

'Staid  o'  singin'  dat  sof  li'P  tune. 
One  day  ah  asked  daddy's  massah 

Why  de  mill  wouldn'  sing  close  to, 
An'  why,  w'en  yo'  got  to  de  dus'-moun', 

It  didn't  look  shiny  an'  new. 
An'  he  said,  "Wal,  my  boy,  dat's  a  quession 

Dat  has  puzzled  yo'  massah  to  know, 
But  some  day  yo'll  find  dat  what  glittuhs 

Ain't  always  real  gol'  fo'  sho'. 
An'  so  ah  keeps  wondrin'  an'  wond'rin' — 

'Cos  he  didn't  say  no  mo' — 
An'  ah  keeps  sayin'  ovuh  an'  ovuh, 

"All't  glittuhs  ain't  gol'  fo'  sho'." 


THE  WINTRY  SKY 

HESTER   ADAMS  HOPKINS 

Fanned  to  white  flame,  the  moon  glows  silver  bright, 
The  wintry  wind  hath  swept  the  heavens  bare, 

And  countless  stars  that  fain  would  deck  the  night 
Like  glimmering  tapers  flicker,  fade  and  flare. 
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A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  PLAYGROUND 

GERTRUDE   COLT 

For  days  there  had  been  little  excitement  at  the  playground. 
The  children  had  played  quietly  at  croquet,  tether-ball  or  in  the 
sand  piles  and  had  Listened  with  unusual  eagerness  to  the  stories 
told  them  in  story  hour.  Now  this  docility  was  not  without 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  Johnny  Epstein  and  several  other 
little  Epsteins  were  enjoying  scarlet  fever— enjoying  it  im- 
mensely, with  a  pretty,  cool-fingered  district  nurse  to  take  care 
of  them  and  tell  them  stories,— and  the  Epsteins  were  not  the 
least  noisy  and  troublesome  small  children  with  whom  Miss 
Clapp,  the  instructor  at  the  playground,  had  to  deal.  The  first 
of  the  summer  it  had  seemed  as  though  Johnnie  had  appointed 
himself  "  botherer-in-chief "  of  babies.  This  desire  to  annoy 
had  seemed  to  permeate  the  being  of  each  and  every  one  of  the 
several  Epsteins,  and  now  that  they  were  ill,  temporary  peace 
reigned. 

Nor  were  the  Epsteins  the  only  destroyers  of  happiness  who 
were  temporarily  absent  from  the  scene  of  action.  Elsa  and 
Hermann  Baier  had  come  one  dayT  to  announce  their  departure 
for  a  two  months'  visit  to  their  aunt  who  lived  at  the  seashore. 

"Und  they  is  for  sure  sand,"  Hermann  had  said,  ''all  vhite 
and  mit  stones  in  it,  und,—"  here  he  paused  for  effect,  "mein 
Unck  he  keeps  a  hokey-pokey  vagon  !" 

"  How  nice,  won't  you  have  fun!"  Miss  Clapp  had  said,  as 
she  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  at  the  thought  of  the  playground 
minus  these  angelic-faced,  courteous  German  children,  who 
nevertheless  seemed  to  put  the  others  up  to  all  sorts  of  tricks 
and  leave  destruction  and  havoc  in  their  wake. 

The  last  obstruction  that  interfered  with  the  general  welfare 
of  the  playground  had  been  removed  when  Bernie  Lubine  had 
"  gone  into  business,"  as  he  proudly  announced  — the  business 
consisting  in  sitting  outside  his  father's  second-hand  clothes 
slur.-  to  allure  possible  purchasers. 

So  comparative  quiet  reigned  in  the  playground. 

Bui  one  day  excitement  came—  excitemenl  which  was  to  bring 
a  real  romance  within  the  borders  of  the  playground — excite- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  pretty  little  girl  of  about  nine  who  carried 
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a  rosy  baby  that  almost  filled  her  tiny  arms.  Such  things  were 
not  unusual ;  every  day  little  girls  came  to  the  playground 
bringing  babies.  But  this  particular  little  girl  surely  was  dif- 
ferent. She  wore  a  pink  and  white  checked  frock,  faded  and 
shrunk  from  much  washing,  but  immaculate  and  stiffly  starched. 
And  she  was  much  prettier  than  the  other  little  girls  ;  her  cheeks 
were  pinker,  and  her  eyes  darker  and  more  shining.  All  the 
children  showed  a  friendly  interest  and  curiosity  as  they  crowded 
around  Miss  Clapp  when  she  went  toward  the  child  to  welcome 
her. 

"  How  do  you  do,  dear  ?  We're  so  glad  to  see  you  here  at  the 
playground  with  the  baby.  What  is  your  name  ?"  she  asked. 
The  pretty  little  girl  drew  back,  a  little  frightened  at  so  many 
people,  shifted  the  baby  from  one  arm  to  the  other  and  gazed 
speechless  at  her  admiring  audience. 

"Say,  what's  yer  name?"  asked  one  especially  brave  little 
boy,  Simon  Hirsch  by  name. 

Soon,  "  I-I-no  speaka  da  English  much,"  said  a  soft  little 
voice,  "  I-I-Lotta." 

"  Well,  won't  you  come  right  over  here  with  me,  Lotta,  and 
put  the  baby  down  in  one  of  these  nice  swings  ?  Then  you  can 
play  games  with  us/' — enunciated  Miss  Clapp  clearly.  Not  a 
ray  of  understanding  lit  up  Lotta's  dark  eyes, — she  had  smiled 
peacefully  on  until  she  had  heard  the  word  "baby."  At  that 
her  arms  clasped  tighter  around  the  fat  little  thing  and  a  glance 
of  defiance  was  flashed  across  at  Miss  Clapp,  as  if  she  would 
say,  "  touch  him  if  you  dare  !  " 

Words  failing,  Miss  Clapp  resorted  to  signs.  She  pointed  to 
the  baby  and  to  an  empty  swing  nearby,  then  to  another  swing 
where  a  little  thin  baby  lay  restlessly  sleeping  ;  she  pointed  to 
Lotta,  then  clasped  hands  with  some  of  the  children  who  stood 
near  her  and  they  started  to  dance  around  in  a  circle.  Then  she 
waited  to  see  what  Lotta  would  do. 

Ah,  yes  ! — Lotta  understood  what  was  wanted  of  her,  but — 
give  up  her  baby  ?  Never  !  Haughtily  she  shook  her  head — No  ! 
Then  she  pointed  to  a  bench  under  a  tree,  made  her  way  to  it, 
and  sat  down,  still  tightly  clasping  the  baby. 

Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  to  let  the  child  become  accustomed 
to  so  many  strange  faces,  Miss  Clapp  thought,  and  not  make  her 
play  now  ;  soon  Lotta  would  doubtless  be  playing  with  the  rest. 
There  were  many  other  children  there  who  spoke  little  English, 
confining  themselves  to  monosyllables  punctuated  with  wh  o 
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sentences  of  Yiddish,  Italian  or  Polish,  so  Lotta  would  not  be 
alone  in  that. 

"  Come  girls  and  boys  !  Come  Sadie,  Aila.  Tony  and  Simon  ! 
Let's  play  '  The  Farmer  in  the  Dell/"  called  Miss  Clapp.  Re- 
luctantly they  came, — Lotta  was  so  alluring.  They  came,  all 
but  Tony  and  Simon. 

Since  the  departure  of  the  recognized  rulers  of  the  various 
factions  of  the  playground  world,  these  two  had  risen  to  prom- 
inence, and  had  vied  with  each  other  for  popularity.  Simon 
was  short  and  fat  and  nine.  Tony  was  tall  and  thin  and  eleven. 
In  the  present  situation  Simon  would  have  been  almost  faint- 
hearted, had  he  not  had  a  sub-conscious  feeling  of  the  "Faint 
heart  ne'er  won  fair  lady  M  theory.  The  odds  were  certainly  with 
Tony  for  he  was  older,  more  handsome,  and  an  Italian.  So  he 
could  actually  talk  with  the  beautiful  little  girl  !  Up  to  this  time 
Tony  and  Simon  had  headed  the  ranks  of  woman  haters  in  their 
small  world,  but — the  arrival  of  Lotta  marked  the  turning  point 
in  their  careers. 

Friendships  between  Lotta  and  each  of  the  boys,  grew  slowly  ; 
they  could  never  all  be  friends  together  since  Simon  and  Tony 
had  become  hated  rivals.  For  the  first  few  days,  very  little 
progress  was  made  by  either  suitor.  Simon,  unable  to  con- 
verse with  the  lady  of  his  choice,  did  the  next  best  thing. 
He  sat  on  the  ground  in  front  of  her,  gazed  at  her  in  adora- 
tion, and  smiled,  and  smiled,  and  smiled.  How  jealous  he  had 
been  to  see  Tony  at  once  sit  upon  the  bench  beside  her.  In- 
deed, how  did  Tony  know  that  she  wanted  him  there  ?  he  had 
indignantly  asked  that  young  man,  to  which  Tony  had  deigned 
no  reply.  How  gladly  would  Simon  have  choked  Tony  at  the 
end  of  that  first  day,  when  he  saw  him  hid  Lotta  good-bye  and 
heard  him  say  the  mysterious  words,  "Ritorna  domain."  But 
Simon  fell  better  after  he  had  learned  from  another  Italian  boy 
that  Tony  had  only  said,  "Come  again  tomorrow,"  and  how 
horrible  it  would  have  been,  had  she  not  come  again  ! 

But  she  did  come,  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next, 
day  after  day  until  the  joy  of  Tony  and  Simon  knew  no  bounds, 
and  t  he  ot  hers  enjoyed  life  unhampered  by  lords  and  masters. 

Meanwhile,  Simon's  mother  used  to  wonder  what  had  caused 

his  recent  early  risings,  for  her  SOD    was   wont    to   remain   in   his 

col  bed  until  it  was  needed  to  till  the  place  of  several  dining 
chairs.  Now,  Simon  n>se  with  the  sun— and  even  washed  Ids 
face  and  hands— of  course,  only  the  middle  of  his  face,  not  his 
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ears  nor  his  forehead  nor  chin,  but  the  wonder  was  that  he 
washed  at  all  ! 

Another  source  of  wonder  to  Simon's  parent  was  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  articles  of  food,  clothing  and  ornament  from 
her  house,  or  rather,  rooms.  The  first  week,  an  apple  or  two 
departed,  some  cheese,  and  various  pieces  of  cake  ;  then,  ties, 
hair  ribbons  and  belts  began  to  go,  and  finally  the  very  pictures 
from  her  walls— two  chromos  labelled  "  Night  and  Morning," 
pictures  of  hectic  looking,  expressionless  children.  But  no  one 
but  Simon  and  Lotta  ever  knew  what  happened  to  the  things 
which  he  filched  from  under  the  watchful  eye  of  his  mother. 

"Huh!"  said  Sadie  Berowsky,  contemptuously,  "I  sh'd 
think  she  could  to  like  Tony  lots  better'n  him!  Why,  Tony's 
the  swell  guy,  'n  Simon,  he  goes  to  make  faces  at  us,  all  times." 
Sadie  said  this  not  without  jealousy,  as  Tony  was  the  admired  of 
all  the  feminine  admirers  of  the  playground.  Still,  deep  in  his 
heart  Simon  felt  that  Lotta  looked  upon  him  not  with  disfavor. 

One  day  Miss  Clapp  called  them  all  together  for  a  little  talk. 
"  I  wonder  if  you  children  are  paying  enough  attention  to  little 
Lotta,"  she  said.  "Perhaps  she  would  join  in  your  games,  if 
you  asked  her  to.  I  think  she  will  understand  you  now  that 
she  knows  more  English."  So  fresh  inspiration  was  given  to 
the  two  suitors,  for  Simon  and  Tony  took  this  suggestion  more 
to  heart  than  did  the  other  children.  From  now  on  their  devo- 
tion was  unceasing.     But  still  Lotta  did  not  play. 

"  I  look,"  she  said,  shaking  her  dark  curls,  but  a  wistful  look 
had  crept  into  her  expression  as  though  she  would  like  to  have 
fun  with  the  others. 

Finally  one  night  Simon  had  an  inspiration.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  arose  even  earlier  than  usual,  and  instead  of  going 
directly  to  the  playground  he  went  to  the  corner  of  the  street 
where  Lotta  lived.  He  knew  it  well,  for  many  times  he  had 
trotted  home  with  her  like  a  faithful  watch-dog.  Perhaps  to- 
day she  would  not  go  to  the  playground  !  But  she  always  did, 
yes,  she  must  come  soon  !  So  Simon  watched,  and  it  seemed  a 
very  long  time  to  the  impatient  little  boy  leaning  against  the 
fence,  before  a  little  girl  came  down  the  street  carrying  a  big 
baby.  At  last  she  was  really  coming  !  Simon's  heart  thumped 
loudly,  and  his  face  beamed  as  he  watched  her  approach. 

"  H'lo,  Lotta,"  he  said  in  embarrassment,  his  cap  in  his  hand. 
(Only  for  Miss  Clapp  and  Lotta  did  his  cap  come  off  !) 


SKETCHES 


LAUGHTER  ON  THE  EDGE  OF  TEARS 

ALICE   CHAMBERLAIN    DARKOW 

Big  Antoine  strode  across  the  broad  pastures  on  the  bluff, 
swinging  the  shoes  in  his  great  hand.  He  had  been  to  the  shoe- 
maker's for  shoes  to  travel  in,  for  lie  was  going  away.  His 
head  was  high,  and  his  eyes  were  clear,  as  he  started  down  the 
winding,  well-worn  cow-path  that  led  past  P'tite  Marie's.  There 
she  was,  milking  the  white  cow  in  back  of  the  silver  barn,  her 
little  dark  head  resting  against  the  cow's  warm  side,  as  the 
white  milk  went  down  into  the  pail  beneath  in  regular  little 
jets.  The  late  afternoon  sun  shining  across  the  water  of  the 
great  Saint  Lawrence  drew  glints  of  gold  from  her  hair,  that 
changed  as  she  looked  up  to  greet  Big  Antoine. 

"Vous,  Big  Antoine,  where  have  you  been  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  held  up  the  shoes  for  silent  answer. 

"  Oh,  but  they  are  grand,  n'est  ce  pas  ?     So  shiny — " 

"I  go  away  in  them  soon— to-morrow,"  he  answered. 

She  started,  surprised.  "'Away?  Where?  Have  you  known 
for  long?" 

"  Oui,  P'tite  Marie,  away.  I  know  not  where.  It's  the  old 
wish  for  adventure  that  sends  me.  I  care  not  where,  so  that  I 
see  the  big,  big,  old,  new  world  outside.  Non,  I  have  decided 
to  go  only  this  morning,  and  I  go  for  a  long,  long  while,  peut- 
§tre." 

"Oh,  Big  Antoine,  a  real  journey — une  autre  ?"  a  mixture  of 
excitement,  wonder,  and  sadness  in  her  little  voice.  "You 
have  not  been  home  but  a  year  or  bo,  and  the  other  journey  was 
so  very  1  <> 1 1  .<_: .  1  thought,  then  you  would  never  come  back, 
and  now  you  go  away  again  -ao  soon."  Little-girl-like,  she 
clung  bo  i\i>'  big  band  of  this  man-brother  whom  she  loved  and 
idealized. 
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"Antoine,  will  we  have  no  more  walks,  and  climb  no  more 
trees  in  the  swamp,  for  vine  berries  ?     It  is  such  fun/'  wistfully. 

"I  go,  P'tite  Marie,  little  sister — I  have  to  go.  You  cannot 
understand— just  yet,"  seeing  the  look  of  questioning  on  her 
face.  "Good-bye,  and  the  time  will  not  seem  long  before  I 
come  back,  you  see."  He  lifted  her  little  body  up  in  his  arms, 
kissed  her,  and  went  on  very  quickly,  something  in  his  heart 
making  him  wonder  for  a  minute  whether  perhaps  he  had  better 
not  stay,  after  all. 

P'tite  Marie  went  on  with  her  milking,  subdued,  and  fell  to 
thinking  of  how  it  had  been  without  Big  Antoine  before,  in 
that  other  year  when  he  had  been  away.  Would  it  be  like  that 
again  ?  She  leaned  her  head  against  the  white  cow  again,  and 
the  cow  looked  round  with  great,  soft,  sympathetic  eyes. 

Without  Big  Antoine  it  was  not  so  very  different,  after  all. 
P'tite  Marie  worked  hard  and  thought  but  little  of  the  fact  that 
life  seemed  a  more  sober  affair.  It  never  entered  her  little 
nine-year-old  head  that  she  was  more  subdued  ;  she  thought 
about  Antoine,  not  herself.  In  her  frequent  lapses  into  serious- 
ness she  would  go  flying  down  in  the  great  express  to  him,  time 
and  again  at  Levis,  and  from  his  monthly  letters  to  his  family 
would  build  great  towering  Quebecs.  She  could  almost  see  the 
mountainous  walls  with  huge,  gray  buildings  atop,  and  the 
narrow,  crowded  houses  built  close  together  on  steep  hillsides 
above  the  River.  Grotesque  creations  they  were,  though,  for 
Marie  had  never  seen  a  city,  or  a  railroad  train,  or  two  houses 
built  next  to  each  other.  But  she  did  know  the  river,  oh,  the 
River  !  And  the  hills  !  Where  the  narrow  line  of  dusky  purple 
rose  across  the  Saint  Lawrence,  there  was  her  dream  city,  where 
was  everything  perfect — and  Antoine,  Big  Antoine  filled  her 
dreams,  fairer,  bigger,  nobler,  all  the  time.  He  grew  always, 
and  reached  the  ideal  of  perfection  of  the  sweet-eyed  little 
Habitant  girl.  Down  by  the  shore  of  the  great  river,  as  the  sun 
set  slowly  between  glittering  waters  and  rosy  skies,  and  little 
waves  lapped  softly,  she  would  grow  very  wistful  for  his  return, 
and  then  content  herself  with  the  thought  of  the  profits  and 
experiences  that  the  big  world  was  giving  him. 

Years  passed  into  years,  and  P'tite  Marie  grew  older,  and  less 
subdued.  The  comeliness  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  fitted  her  well, 
and  she  wore  it  with  sweet  reserve  that  made  it  quickly  turn  to 
beauty.     But  with  her  growing  years  grew  her  dreams — ever 
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richer  and  clearer.  She  saw  Big  Antoineaa  a  great,  impetuous, 
lovable  brother  always.  The  gawky,  barefoot  little  French 
d   for  ohan  natch  kisses  from  lier,  on  the 

road  to  the  milking,  or  in  the  dusk  of  a  summer  evening,  but 
she,  with  a  pi  lance,  and  a  box  of  the  ear,  cut  their  allow- 

ance decidedly  short,  saying  within  herself,  "Antoine  would 
not  like  it." 

And  one  day  Antoine  came  home.  All  the  way  from  the  big 
city  and  from  long  visits  in  other  places  around  it  he  came. 
There  was  so  much  to  tell  that  they  talked  long,  long.  And 
then  he  told  of  his  new  wife-to-be,  who  was  coming  there  soon. 
Marie  listened,  eyes  a-sparkle  with  sympathy,  as  he  told.  She 
was  Little,  he  said,  so  cunning,  and  very,  very  merry,  and  had 
such  pretty  clothes,  and  oh,  how  everybody  else  would  love 
her!  He  fairly  chuckled  with  delight.  She  came  from  a  vil- 
lage not  far  off,  he  said,  where  lie  had  met  her  during  the  stops 
made  on  the  little  lumbering  vessel  which  carried  the  great 
forest  trunks  from  her  town  down  to  Quebec. 

And  forthwith  he  and  Marie  began  to  plan  the  wedding.  He 
would  go  up  to  Trois  Pistoles  and  bring  her  back  in  his  new 
buggy  some  day  soon— he  was  rich  now,  and  could  afford  to 
buy  one.  for  he  had  made  money  on  his  adventuring  trips. 
And  Pere  Lev&que  would  marry  them,  and  then — oh,  then  ! 
Big  Antoine  and  P'tite  Marie  were  walking  now,  far  back  of 
the  long  row  of  houses  on  the  river  road,  way  back  in  the  coun- 
try. Big  Antoine  pulled  out  a  crumpled  paper.  "Jeanne  and 
I  will  live  in  a  tiny  house,  but  it  will  be  sweet— you  see."  It 
was  to  have  two  stories,  with  tiny  stairs  running  up  outside 
across  the  front,  and  a  tiny  balcony  atop.  He  gloried  in  the 
way  the  little  rose  roof  coming  broadly  down,  would  envelope 
house,  balcony,  stairway,  and  all.  They  walked  along,  heads 
bent  over  the  paper,  each  suggesting,  and  supplementing  the 
suggestions  of  the  other,  till  their  spirits  ran  away  with  them, 
and  grabbing  hands  just  as  they  used  to  when  Marie  was  nine 
and  very  small,  they  broke  into  a  merry  run  up  the  rest  of  the 
hill.  And  there  they  looked  back  of  them — rows  and  rows  of 
little  green  hills   below,  each  a  wee  bit  lower  than  the  last,  and 

beyond  all  a  few  tiny  rose-colored    roofs,  and  beyond  those  a 

br^ad.  clear,  smooth    liver — bine,    blue,  oh  so  blue  |     As  blue  as 

n-at  big  sky  above  everything.     P'tite  Marie  saw  the  gray 

line  of  low  mountains  across  the  river,  and  grew  sober  after  a 
minute. 
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"  But  the  great  Quebec,  what  is  it  all  like,  can  you  tell  me 
really,  Big  Antoine  ?"  she  asked,  looking  up  at  him.  "  Is  it  like 
those  mountains  across  there  ?  I  used  to  dream  it  was,  some- 
times, when  you  were  away." 

Non,  pas  du  tout,  Quebec,  it  is  so  big,  je  ne  peux,  I  can  never 
describe  it  to  you.  So  many  people,  so  much  life  and  such 
great  buildings.  But  the  river  is  the  same,  P'tite  Marie,  I  used 
to  look  down  it,  between  the  great  mountains  on  each  side,  in 
the  early  morning  as  I  went  to  work,  and  when  the  sun  was 
setting  on  them  in  gold  and  purple  as  I  came  home  in  the  even- 
ing, and  I  used  to  dream  of  you,  too,  and  of  Jeanne/' 

And  then  they  fell  to  talking  of  Jeanne  again,  and  of  the 
time  when  she  would  be  there  with  them. 

Antoine  set  to  work  on  the  little  house  immediately.  He 
hammered  away  all  the  week  long,  singing  as  he  hammered, 
and  on  Sundays  he  took  his  horsu  and  rode  gaily  off  to  Trois 
Pistoles,  to  spend  the  day  with  Jeanne.  And  one  day  he  stood, 
hands  on  hips,  P'tite  Marie  at  his  side,  and  gazed  at  the  little 
house.  There  it  stood,  made  by  his  own  hands  with  only  the 
occasional  help  of  a  neighbor  in  lifting  the  heaviest  beams,  and 
oh,  but  he  was  proud  !  And  Marie  was  proud,  too,  for  she  had 
made  the  carpets  and  the  window-curtains,  to  help  him. 

Next  Sunday  he  drove  over  to  Trois  Pistoles  more  gaily  than 
ever,  and  he  told  Jeanne  something  that  made  her  dark  eyes 
sparkle  and  sparkle  again  with  merriment  and  happiness.  And 
in  a  few  days  more,  very  early  in  the  morning,  he  went  over 
again — on  a  week-day  this  time,  which  was  very  unusual ;  and 
what  was  still  more  unusual,  there  was  a  shiny  little  new  buggy 
attached  to  the  great  big  gray  horse,  and,  which  was  very  excit- 
ing indeed,  there  was  a  large  festoon  of  white,  red,  yellow  and 
pink  tissue-paper  roses  on  wires,  stuck  above  the  horse's  fore- 
lock, which  bobbed  up  and  down,  back  and  forth,  hitting  the 
horse's  eyes  all  the  time  and  tickling  his  ears,  so  that  he  kept 
twinkling  them  all  the  way  to  Trois  Pistoles.  But  he  was  good- 
natured,  and  forgave  his  new  owner  for  being  absent-minded. 

Then,  in  the  fresh  of  the  morning,  the  gray  horse  stopped  at 
Jeanne's  house,  and  Jeanne,  in  new  white,  and  a  most  gorgeous 
chiffon  hat  with  forget-me-nots,  red  roses  and  marigolds  atop, 
ran  out  and  jumped  in,  and  some  one  strappad  a  little  trunk  on 
behind  and  off  they  went,  back  again  to  the  little  new  house. 
And  mother  and   father  and   sisters  and   brothers  and   many 
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friends  followed  after  in  a  train  of  buggies,  all  with  festoons 
of  tissue-paper  roses  on  their  horses'  forelocks.  And  as  they 
led,  the  gay  French  flags  fluttered  from  every  house,  and 
the  roadside  rang  with  cheers. 

Jeanne  laughed  and  laughed  all  the  way,  and  kissed  the  grave 
Pere  Leveque  almost  before  the  ceremony  was  over.  P'tite 
Marie  gazed,  fascinated,  at  pretty,  merry  Jeanne.  She  won- 
dered how  anyone  could  be  so  attractive,  so  brilliant,  so  pretty 
all  at  once.  Big  Antoine  looked  so  very  big  by  her  Bide,  she 
thought,  he  seemed  fairly  stuffed  with  pride  in  her,  in  himself, 
in  everything.  She  watched  them  go  down  the  road  to  the 
little  new  house  from  her  own  doorstep,  and  then  turned  back 
with  the  thought  that  now  came  work,  after  her  holiday. 

Big  Antoine  and  Jeanne  went  over  the  little  house  together, 
she  noticing  all  the  details,  praising  the  touches  that  Marie  as 
well  as  Antoine  had  added,  laughing  at  all  the  crudities,  and 
winning  a  laugh  now  and  then  from  Big  Antoine. 

Jeanne  at  once  adored  P'tite  Marie.  This  sweet,  half-thought- 
ful little  maiden-woman  who  loved  her  Antoine,  appealed  to 
her,  though  in  her  laughing  way  she  never  stopped  to  think 
why.  She  laughed  always — that  was  the  way  she  always  had 
dune.  And  always  Antoine  had  laughed  with  her.  Nobody 
ever  did  anything  but  laugh  when  Jeanne  was  around,  and  for 
her  life  was  one  grand  good  time — a  time  for  laughter.  Marie 
came  down  often  to  see  them  both,  and  she  laughed,  too,  with 
them,  and  as  the  neighbors  went  by  the  little  house  they  heard 
the  laughing,  and  stopped  to  join  in  the  merriment.  Often  and 
often  things  would  go  wrong,  but  Jeanne  laughed,  and  then 
passed  them  off. 

It  waR  a  long  summer  evening,  and  Marie,  a  wee  bit  tired, 
leaned  her  dark  head  against  the  cow's  side,  as  she  did  her 
milking  out  in  back  of  the  silver-gray  barn,  and  was  watching 
the  sun  set  in  opal  clouds  above  the  dream  mountains  on  the 
other  side  of  the  great,  still  river,  when  she  saw  Big  Antoine 
coming  down  the  lung  ruad.  She  raised  her  hand  and  waved 
at  him  languidly.  Tu  her  surprise  he  turned  in  at  the  gate  and 
came  toward  her. 

"  Vous — you  stem  tired,  P'tite  Marie,"  he  said  slowly,  his  hand 
on  her  shoulder, 

"Ah,  but  you— why,  Antunie,  is  something  the  matter?" 
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"Non,  P'tite,  pas  beaucoup— mais— the  potatoes  do  not  grow 
enough,  Marie.  Je  ne  sais  pourquoi.  I  tend  them  carefully. 
I  may  have  to  mortgage  the  little  land,  that  is  all." 

''Jeanne — what  does  she  say  ?" 

Antoine  hesitated  half  a  second.  "Pas  beaucoup,"  he  said 
again.     "  She  laughs  some,  and  says  it  will  come  out  all  right." 

P'tite  Marie  raised  her  head.  What  was  it  that  was  worrying 
him,  potatoes  or  Jeanne  ?  And  her  quick  sympathy  went  out 
to  him. 

"Peut-etre — Jeanne  is  right.  We  think  that  all  things  come 
out  right  in  the  end,  do  we  not,  Big  Antoine  ?" 

"Ah,  oui  —  mais  Jeanne  —  elle  ne  pense.  Jamais,  jamais," 
sighed  Antoine  a  little  suddenly. 

Marie  saw  then.  It  was  not  only  the  potatoes.  It  was  Jeanne. 
She  had  wondered  a  little  about  it  before,  but  now  she  knew. 
And  as  Antoine  went  on  down  the  road  into  the  dusk  she 
watched  with  new  eyes  and  another  kind  of  heart  him  whom 
heretofore  she  had  always  loved  only  as  a  brother. 

And  Jeanne  came  more  and  more  often  to  Marie,  because 
Marie  wanted  her  more— wanted  to  laugh  more.  And  when 
she  came  Marie  would  laugh  and  laugh,  till  the  color  glowed  in 
her  cheeks  again  and  again.  And  she  came  to  love  Jeanne 
truly,  very  truly,  for  the  merriness  of  herself  and  her  laugh. 
But  she  did  not  go  to  see  Jeanne  at  her  house. 

And  Antoine  ?  The  potatoes  bothered  him — he  knew,  but  he 
kept  all  his  worries  to  himself  now,  since  he  no  longer  went  to 
Marie,  and  he  tried  to  adore  his  wife  because  she  was  so  merry, 
and  she  made  him  laugh  when  she  was  there  with  him.  For  he 
had  learned  what  Marie  had  learned,  and  what  all  the  world 
learns,  but  what  Jeanne  did  not  know  or  learn  because  she  did 
not  need  to  :  That  there  is  a  laughter  that  heals — well — pain,  or 
love,  or  loss,  no  matter  who  gives  it ;  and  that  the  giving  comes 
back  with  blessing  to  the  giver. 


"HER    BROTHER" 

ETHEL  VINCENT   REEVE 

Say,  I  got  a  sister  and  for  a  girl  she  sure  is  a  peach  !  She 
isn't  afraid  of  caterpillars  nor  little  green  snakes  and  she  can 
catch  a  ball  'most  as  good  as  I  can.  Maybe  you  think  that  isn't 
much,  but  gosh  !  you  just  ought  to  see  Freddie  Jones'  girl- 
cousin.  She  screams  if  you  show  her  a  dead  frog.  Oh  !  yes, 
"Sis"  is  all  right,  or  she  ivas  all  right  until  lately.  Now  she 
has  a  long  dress  and  a  couple  of  beaus.  I  don't  mind  the  long 
dress  so  much  'cause  "  Bess  "  can't  catch  me  now  when  she 
wants  to  give  me  a  "  lavin'  out "  fer  teasin'  her.  But  the  beaus  ! 
Jiminy  crickets  !  they  are  the  limit  !  One  of  'em's  awful  old, 
gee  !  he's  been  out  of  college  three  years  and  say,  he  never  did 
anything  but  study  all  the  time  he  was  there.  All  he  does  now 
is  to  paint  and  he  can't  do  that  very  well.  "Sis"  says  he 
sketches  be-au-ti-ful  girls'  heads  but  gosh  !  I'll  bet  he  couldn't 
"  drawer"  an  automobile  tire  to  save  his  face.  He's  a  "sissy," 
he  is.  Listen,  I  must  tell  you  some  more  about  him.  Last 
evening  when  I  was  sitting  in  the  "  libery  "  trying  to  figure  out 
whether  nine  and  seven  and  six  make  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
three,  I  fell  asleep.  When  I  come  to  I  heard  voices  in  the  par- 
lor. Say,  it  was  that  guy  talking.  I'd  know  him  anywhere  by 
his  voice.  It's  like  an  umpire's  and  a  school  teacher's  made  over 
into  one.  He  chews  his  words  so  that  half  the  time  a  feller  can't 
tell  what  he's  saying.    But  I  heard  that  time,  all  right,  all  right ! 

"  Miss  Elizabeth,  ah  have,  ah  question  ah  wish  to  aask  you." 

I  listened  as  hard  as  I  could  but  I  didn't  hear  any  more  until 
"  Sis  "  said,  "  Mr.  Robbins  it  can  never  be  as  you  wish." 

Gee  she  must  have  been  some  sore  at  the  old  boy  for  she  was 
giving  him  the  same  line  of  talk  she  hands  out  to  me  when  I 
drop  caterpillars  down  her  back.  Well  !  say,  things  was  getting 
warm  in  the  other  room  when  I  heard  l<  Mom's  M  voice  in  the  hall 
and  knowing  ;ts  how,  if  she  caught  me  up  this  time  of  night 
there'd  be  trouble  Tor  "  little  Willie,"  I  sneaked  up  the  back 
stairs  and  went  to  bed— quick  ! 

The  next  day  "  .Miss  Elizabeth  "  was  as  cross  as  two  sticks,  so 
you  can  just  bet  I  kept  pretty  mum  about  what  I'd  heard  the 
night  before. 
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Well,  in  the  evening  "  Mom"  and  Dad  went  to  church.  I  was 
sitting  in  the  parlor  with  "Sis"  already  to  spring  it  on  her — 
what  Fd  heard  last  night — when  in  walks  Mr.  Allston.  Gee  !  I 
was  glad  to  see  him  !  He's  a  real  true  sport,  he  is  ;  rides  horse- 
back, plays  football,  and  brings  me  an  automobile  catalogue 
every  time  he  comes  up  to  the  house. 

"Bess"  and  me  jumps  up  to  say  "  Hello  !"  but  I  told  "  Sis  "  to 
sit  still  as  Mr.  Allston  had  probably  come  to  see  me  as  Freddie 
Jones  and  I  are  making  an  auto  and  he's  very  interested  in  it. 
Well !  what  do  you  think  he  says  the  very  first  thing  ?  he  says  : 
"  No,  Bob,  I  haven't  come  to  talk  with  you  to-night.  I've  come 
to  ask  your  sister  a  question,"  and  with  that  he  looks  over  at 
Bess.  Well  !  that  makes  me  mad  so  I  "peep"  as  I  remark: 
"  That's  what  the  other  feller  said  !  "  Say  !  I  wish  you'd  heard 
the  way  both  those  people  yelled  "  what !  "  in  my  ear.  Mr.  All- 
ston grabbed  ahold  of  my  arm  and  hollers:  "What  did  your 
sister  say,  Robert  ?  " 

By  this  time  "  Sis  "  was  the  color  of  a  ripe  tomato,  she  was  so 
angry,  and  she  sputters,  "  Robert,  leave  this  room  immediately  !" 

Well  !  I  couldn't  very  well  get  away  with  Mr.  Allston  im- 
printing his  finger  marks  on  my  arm.  I  reckoned  he'd  never  let 
go  until  I  said  something  and  in  the  meantime  "  Sis  "  was  getting 
madder  and  madder  so  I  yells  out  "  She  said  '  it  can  never  be  ! '  " 

The  old  boy  let  go  of  me  so  sudden  I  almost  lost  my  balance. 
However,  I  didn't  wait  to  see  what  was  going  to  happen  next,  I 
just  beat  it  over  to  Freddie's  as  fast  as  I  could  go.  I  stayed 
there  awhile — me  and  him's  making  an  automobile — until  I 
thought  it  would  be  safe  to  go  home  again.  I  sneaked  in  the 
back  way  and  along  the  hall  till  I  came  to  the  parlor  door  and 
then  I  stopped  and  listened  to  hear  if  anything  was  going  on  in 
there  and  gosh  !  ivhat  do  you  think  I  heard  ?  sister's  voice  and 
she  said,  "  Yes,  Dick,  dearest,  I've — "  and  then  I  sneezed.  Say,  I 
heard  much  scrambling  over  by  the  sofa  in  the  cosy  corner,  then 
I  sneezed  again  and  when  I  got  thro'  performing  Mr.  Allston 
had  me  by  the  arm — the  same  one  he'd  grabbed  before,  too,  darn 
him  !  Maybe  I  wasn't  some  scared  and  mad,  just  maybe  I 
wasn't !  I  knew  Sis  would  feel  it  her  duty  to  scold  me  for 
listening  and  I  didn't  want  to  be  scolded  before  him  just  like  I 
was  a  two  year  old  baby.  Well  !  when  I  got  to  her  what  does 
she  do  but  put  her  arms  around  me  and  kiss  me  ! !  !  Gee  !  I'd 
rather  be  scolded  than  kissed,  and  him  there,  too.    It  was  fierce  ! 
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Well  !  I  tries  to  break  away  but  she  hangs  onto  me  and  says, 
"Oh  !  Bobby  dear,  I'm  just  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world." 

Well  !  finally  1  wiggled  out  of  her  arms  and  I  was  beating  it 
upstairs  when  Mr.  Allston  calls,  "  I'll  bring  that  Buick  catalog 
over  tomorrow  night,  will  that  be  all  right — Brother  Bob  ?" 

And  say,  I  calls  back,  u  Yes,  Dick — Dearest !  !  !" 


WHAT'S  THE  USE 

MARY  NOEL   ARROWSMITH 

When  the  fellers  all  go  barefoot 
An'  you've  got  to  wear  your  shoes, 

An'  you  even  can't  have  spearmint 
Like  everybody  chews, — 

An'  the  kids  all  think  you're  sissy 
Cause  you  have  to  wear  a  tie, 

An'  your  mother  says  "  No  more  dear," 
When  you  want  four  helps  to  pie, — 

An'  your  pa  won't  even  let  you 

Learn  to  spit  tobacco  juice, 
An'  you're  always  being  babied, — 

Aw  gee,  what  is  the  use  ! 


THE  BLUEBIRD 

DOROTHY   DOUGLAS 

Mocking  you  circled  beyond  my  reach, 
And  the  glint  on  the  blue  of  your  wing 

Led  me  on,  for  the  promise  the  fairy-books  teach 
Of  the  joy  that  your  capture  would  bring. 

I  followed  at  dawn,  but  you  sped  swiftly  past, 
And  I  soon  lost  the  sound  of  your  call — 

But  at  dusk,  ringing  sweetly  I  found  you  at  last 
Inside  of  my  own  garden  wall  I 


THE  MINISTER'S  SON 

SOPHIA   LYMAN   SMITH 

"  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Palmer,  my  daddy  sent  me  to  ask  if 
you  would  lend  me  five  cents." 

The  lady  addressed,  who  had  stopped  in  the  middle  of  sweeping 
the  parlor  to  answer  the  door-bell,  was  slightly  surprised  by  this 
call  from  the  minister's  little  four-year-old  son.  Philip  had  been 
there  the  day  before,  with  his  mother  ;  but  the  circuitous  route, 
up  one  street  and  down  another,  from  the  parsonage  to  the  Pal- 
mer's house,  was  rather  complicated  for  such  an  inexperienced 
explorer. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Philip  ?     Won't  you  sit  down  ?" 

"  No,  I  must  hurry.  But  if  it  is  quite  easy  for  you  to  let  me 
have  five  cents — " 

11  Yes,  indeed,  I  shall  be  glad  to  lend  it  to  you.  But  what  will 
you  do  with  it  ?     Why  do  you  want  it  ?  " 

"  My  daddy  wonders  if  you  would  lend  me  five  cents." 

"  And  when  will  you  pay  it  back  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Palmer,  as  she 
took  the  money  from  a  desk-drawer,  and  gave  it  to  the  child. 

"My  daddy  thought  perhaps  you  wouldn't  care  about  having 
it  back." 

Mrs.  Palmer  laughed,  stooped  down  to  hug  him,  and  said, 
"  But  you  know,  Philip,  five  cents  is  a  lot  of  money." 

"  My  daddy  said  you  could  have  part  of  his  celery  to  pay  for 
it.    My  daddy  gets  a  big  celery  every  year.    Good-bye." 

And  before  his  benefactress  had  time  to  suggest  that  there 
were  ginger  cookies  in  the  pantry,  Philip  had  banged  the  front 
door  and  started  on  his  quest.  Now  when  one  is  four  and  has 
no  stated  income,  five  cents  is  a  great  deal.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  talk  about  the  joys  of  wealth,  but  one  must  not  be  oblivious 
to  one's  responsibility  in  the  wise  expenditure  of  money.  Philip 
felt  that  this  fortune  was  lawfully  his  own.  He  had  gained  it 
by  hard  exercise  of  his  wits.  It  had  required  fully  two  seconds 
to  think  up  a  method  of  amassing  it,  and  his  four-year-old  con- 
science really  enjoyed  the  pleasing  fiction  about  his  daddy. 

The  baby  sat  down  on  the  sunny  stone  steps  in  front  of  the 
church,  and  began  to  meditate.  Philip  had  curly  white  hair, 
and  eyes  of  the  same  color  as  the  sky  on  a  starry  night,  and 
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a  pointed  chin  :  and  he  looked  like  Raphael's  little  angels  in 
the  3i8tine  Madonna.  Jndge  Holcott,  Bauntering  toward  his 
id  to  look  at  this  tiny  impersonation  of  the  morning 
sunlight. 

"  Hello,  little  man  !    Where  did  you  get  those  blue  eyes  ?" 

Philip  looked  np,  inserting  one  tightly  closed  fist  between  the 
step  and  ids  white  knickerbockers.  He  was  so  accustomed  to 
the  Blue  Eyes  query  that  he  considered  it  no  more  a  thing  to  be 
answered  than  "  How  do  you  do  ?"  He  looked  the  jndge  over 
from  head  to  font,  and  decided  that  he  was  a  safe  person  to  trust. 

"  Do  you  know  the  way  down  town  ?  " 

"I  think  I  could  find  it.  But  why  do  you  want  to  go  down 
town  ?    That's  no  place  for  a  little  boy." 

Aha  !  so  the  judge  is  less  dependable  than  we  thought.  Well, 
we  must  revise  our  tactics. 

"  My  mother  told  me  to  go  to  see  her  down  town  at  the  biggest 
store,  and  1  don't  know  the  waj\  My  mother  is  a  clerk,  and  sells 
rubber  balls." 

"Well,  well,  if  you  want  to  find  your  mother,  yon  had  better 
come  along  with  me.  We  will  take  a  car  as  far  as  the  bank.  I 
have  an  errand  there." 

So  Philip  and  the  judge  took  the  next  trolley  car,  and  jolted 
slowly  down  town.  Philip  chatted  gaily  about  his  family.  His 
mother,  the  clerk,  sometimes  sold  guns  and  horses,  as  well  as 
balls.  His  father  was  a  garbage  man,  and  on  Sundays  Philip 
was  allowed  to  ride  around  with  him  on  the  cart.  His  father 
drove  a  beautiful  horse,  pink,  with  green  horns,  and  the  cart 
had  three  wheels.  Their  home  was  in  the  cellar  of  the  church, 
in  a  place  called  the  Open  Forum.  It  was  very  cold  there,  and 
Philip  had  no  coat.  During  the  night  he  often  froze  to  death, 
but  was  usually  better  in  the  morning.  He  had  heard  of  very 
kind  people  who  sometimes  gave  their  old  clothes  to  people  who 
were  cold.  If  the  judge  happened  t<>  have  any  little  boys,  per- 
haps they  could  spare  a  e«>Mt  for  Philip.  He  much  preferred  a 
pink  one.  And  if  they  had  a  fire  engine  in  good  repair,  with  at 
Least  four  horses,  it.  would  be  a  great  help. 

By  this  time  the  bank  was  reached.  What  a  chance  for  in- 
vestment I  A  bank  is  a  place  where  one  puts  five  cents  into  a 
coffee-grinding  machine!  and  it  comes  out  five  dollars.  While 
the  judge  was  consulting  the  receiving  teller,  Philip  stealthily 
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slipped  through  an  inner  door,  turned  down  a  corridor,  entered 
an  attractive  room,  and  confronted  the  bank  president. 

"Where's  the  bank  ?"  he  inquired  politely. 

"  Right  here,  sir,  right  here.     Do  you  want  to  deposit  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't,  I  want  to  put  some  money  in." 

"  What  name,  please  ?" 

"  Ezra  Nehemiah.     Where's  your  machine  ?  " 

"  Now,  do  you  know,  I  thought  you  were  Philip  Marston,  our 
minister's  little  boy.  He  has  hair  just  like  yours.  Come  now, 
isn't  your  father  a  minister  ?" 

"My  father  used  to  keep  a  candy  store.  He  went  to  heaven 
last  Monday,  where's  the  bank  ?" 

"  Do  you  care  to  make  a  large  deposit,  Mr.  Nehemiah  ?  How 
much  money  do  you  want  to  put  in  ?" 

"  One  cent,  so  it  will  come  out  one  dollar." 
'  Well,  I  think  we  can  arrange  that  without  a  machine,  where 
is  the  cent  ?  " 

But  Philip  saw  a  twinkle  in  the  banker's  eye.  One  of  Philip's 
foundation  principles  was  "  Never  trust  a  joker."  Generous  Mr. 
Gates  saw  a  glimmer  of  gold  as  the  little  white  head  darted 
through  the  door,  and  Philip  found  an  exit  on  to  a  back  street. 

There  on  the  curbstone  sat  six  little  children,  all  in  a  row. 
They  had  tight  red  curls  and  wore  very  few  and  very  dirty 
clothes,  and  they  were  playing  Old  Witch.  Philip  sat  down  be- 
side them,  and  was  soon  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  game. 
Said  the  oldest  of  the  red-curls  family,  "  I'll  <^et  somepin'  to  eat," 
and  went  into  a  big  brick  building  next  to  the  bank.  In  a 
moment  she  came  back  with  two  doughnuts,  six  sardines,  and  a 
banana,  all  safely  wrapped  in  the  skirt  of  her  dirty  red  dress. 
Philip,  as  the  guest  of  honor,  had  first  choice,  and  happily  ate  a 
sardine  and  a  doughnut.  Just  as  the  last  lucious  crumb  was  dis- 
appearing, a  coal- wagon  passed,  driven  by  a  doubly  black  negro. 
With  a  shout  of  joy,  Philip  remembered  that  he  could  now  af- 
ford to  pay  for  a  ride  on  this  most  enviable  vehicle.  Above  the 
rattle  of  the  wheels  on  the  paving-stones,  the  driver  heard  a 
shrill  little  voice,  "O  Mr.  Coal-man,  where  are  you  going?" 
The  man  good-naturedly  pulled  up  his  horses  and  replied,  "  I'm 
a-takin'  a  load  o'  coal  to  the  parson  what  lives  on  Congress 
street.     Marston's  his  name." 

Well,   what  a  manifestation  of  Providence  !     It   was   nearly 
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dinner-time,  and  Philip,  who  was  on  good  tonus  with  the  maid. 
knew  that  there  was  pineapple  sherbet  for  dessert. 

"  If  you  will  let  me  ride  up  with  yon.  Mr.  Coal-man,  111  give 
you  five  cents." 

"  All  right,  sir,  all  right.     Climb  up." 

When  Philip  was  once  established  on  the  high  springless  and 
cushionless  seat,  bumping  along  on  top  of  the  coal,  he  felt  sure 
that  his  money  could  not  have  been  better  invested.  The  ideal 
exhilaration  when  the  horses  trotted  can  be  appreciated  only  by 
those  who  have  tried  it,  Philip  clung  breathlessly  to  the  driver's 
suspenders,  and  kept  his  balance  even  during  the  chargers' 
wildest  pace.  His  companion  was  deeply  interested  in  Philip's 
home  and  family. 

"Well,  I  live  a  long  way  from  here,  in  Greenland's  sunny 
strand.  My  daddy  and  my  mother  are  just  as  black  as  you  are. 
I  was  black,  too,  until  yesterday,  when  it  rained  so  hard.  It  got 
washed  off,  you  see.  I  guess  I'll  get  off  here.  Here's  the  five 
cents,  and  thank  you.    Come  and  see  me  sometime.    Good-bye." 

The  familiar  elm-trees  and  white  pillars  restored  Philip's  cler- 
ical manner,  and  he  walked  up  to  the  house  with  all  the  dignity 
of  a  pope. 

"Well,  baby  Philip,  I  was  just  looking  for  you.  We  are  all 
ready  to  sit  down  to  dinner."  And  his  mother  accompanied  him 
up-stairs  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  his  resemblance  to  the 
coal-man. 

As  they  gathered  in  the  dining-room,  the  minister  remarked 
to  his  sister,  a  newly  arrived  guest,  "  I  am  so  glad  it's  pleasant 
to-day.     It  rained  guns  here  all  day  yesterday." 

"Be  careful,  Arthur,"  said  the  thoughtful  auntie,  "If  you 
say  it  rains  guns,  Philip  will  soon  get  into  the  habit  of  saying 
extravagant  and  even  untrue  things." 


JANE  DISCOURSES 

AMITA   FAIRGKIEVE 

"Come  in!"  called  Jane.  "No,  I'm  not  doing  anything; 
just  lying  here  and  communing  with  my  pictures.  Go  to  the 
1  wigglies"  ?  Oh,  I  don't  want  to,  Sue.  It's  so  wet  outside, 
and,  anyway,  I've  discovered  you  can't  go  more  than  twice  a 
week  and  keep  your  self-respect.  Palace  was  mutty  last  night. 
Besides,  I  feel  too  full  of  soul  this  afternoon.  We've  been 
having  La  Giaconda  in  Art.  Goodness,  I  wonder  where  she 
went  this  summer.  What  anyone  wanted  to  steal  a  white 
elephant  like  that  for,  I  can't  imagine.  I  should  suppose  treat- 
ing for  a  ransom  would  be  too  dangerous,  and  you  couldn't  even 
brag  about  owning  her  !  When  I  sell  my  soul  it  will  be  for 
something  profitable  ;  that's  what  I  always  think  when  I  hear 
of  someone's  purloining  twenty  cents  or  a  loaf  of  bread. 

"  Dear,  how  it  pours  !  And  there  she  sits,  looking  out  of  her 
witch's  eyes.  Yes,  I  like  her  best  of  everything  Leonardo  did. 
Even  better  than  his  mathematical  deductions.  Didn't  know 
he  knew  anything  about  figgers  ?  Well,  he  did.  So  did  Omar, 
and  Plato,  and  Aristole,  and  Lewis  Carroll.  Where  was  I  ? 
Yes,  I  do  like  that  Head  of  Christ,  the  Last  Supper  one.  But 
it  can't  come  up  to  Mon  Eliza,  as  someone,  Thackeray,  I  sup- 
pose, calls  her.  I  saw  the  original  once,  and  the  red  veins  in 
the  Anguished  Face  haunt  me.  I  hated  it.  But  I  love  my 
Lady.  When  I'm  tired  or  discouraged,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to 
come  in  here  and  look  at  her  a  while.  She  sets  me  going  again, 
somehow. 

"You  like  her  too?  I'm  glad.  Not  that  I  blame  anyone 
who  doesn't,  provided  she  refrains  from  mentioning  it.  There 
are  lots  of  things  I  can't  appreciate  myself,  a  violin,  for  in- 
stance. Incidentally,  it  almost  breaks  my  heart.  For  if  people 
can  be  even  more  moved  by  sound  than  I  am  by  pictures  and 
poems,  they  have  something  I  haven't,  and  I  want  it,  too.  Do 
you  understand  ?  And  that's  why  I  can't  forgive  people  who 
don't  love  the  things  I  do  for  forcing  me  to  listen  while  they 
tell  me  why  my  idols  are  clay.  Why  do  they  condemn  that  of 
which  they  have  no  conception  ?  I  don't  ask  them  to  read  my 
Carmen  Sylva,  or  to  look  at  my  mural  decorations.     But  they 
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right  into  my  Holy  of  Holies  and  pull  the  cloth  off  the 

altar  and  stamp  on  it.  and  blow  out  the  lights  !    Then  I  look  at 

and  Bhe  doesn't  mind  a  bit  !    Bui  do  you  know  what  the 

saucy  thing  said  to  me  just  now  ?    I  had  been  reading  about 

Columbia's  first  centennial,  and  1  thought,  '  Ber  s<  coi  d  will  be 
along  some  day,  1  suppose — 1970.'  And  I  happened  to  catch 
Mona  Lisa's  glance  and  she  was  saying,  'You  won't  be  here — in 

all  probability,  but  /  will  !'  It  startled  me  a  little  at  first,  then 
I  laughed  with  her.'1 

Jane  turned  to  the  opposite  wall. 

"People  tell  me  it's  queer  to  have  m3T  Greuze  child  framed 
for  her  companion.  Maybe  it's  just  as  crazy  as  binding  'The 
Vampire'  with  'The  Recessional.'  Some  bonehead  has  done 
that.  I've  noticed.  I  remember  I  was  a  little  peeved  at  Mary 
when  she  gave  me  this  picture.  I  thought  she  had  entirely 
mistaken  my  character.  But  I've  grown  fast  to  him,  too.  I've 
changed  a  lot  about  him.  Once  I  thought  the  painter  was 
silly  not  to  have  it  called  anything  but  'Boy  with  Apple.'  and 
I  couldn't  see  why  the  kid  was  so  sad  when  ho  had  an  apple, 
anyway.  But  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  isn't  sad  ;  he 
is  just  thinking.  Perhaps  the  mouth  is  a  bit  wistful,  protrud- 
ing mouths  do  seem  so,  but  the  eyes  are  not  even  serious; 
they're  cheerful,  Sue  !  He's  had  a  good  dinner,  or  breakfast, 
or  supper — of  course  he  has.  No,  that  isn't  a  sordid  idea  at  all ; 
it's  merely  sensible.  Do  you  suppose  any  child  would  hold  an 
apple  that  way  if  he  hadn't  ?  And  he's  thinking  about  his 
mother,  or  what  Santa  Claus  is  going  to  bring  him  for  Christ- 
mas, or  the  sunshine  on  the  clouds.  You  can  make  him  think 
of  almost  anything,  from  his  child's  point  of  view,  of  course. 

"What  is  he  thinking  about  now  ?  I  don't  know  whether  I 
dare  tell  you.  Some  one  came  ranting  into  my  dreams  the 
other  day,  I  felt  rashly  communicative  and  told  her  what  ho 
was  thinking  about  then — fairies!  And  she  said  she  thought 
that  was  ridiculous.  I  asked  her  if  she  had  not  ever  believed 
in  fairies,  and  she  said  she  should  hope  not.  I  told  her  she 
didn't  know  what  she  had  missed,  and  she  forthwith  proceeded 
to  lecture  me  upon  giving  rein  to  '  morbid  fancies.'  Any 
parents  who  allow  their  children  such  ideas  are  fools  little 
better  than  criminals  !  It  teaches  them  to  lie  !  It  is  wicked  to 
so  corrupt  1  he  Little  things  put  into  your  care  !  Well,  maybe  it 
is.      But  I'm  glad   my   father  and   mother  corrupted  me.      I'm 
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thankful  I'm  that  kind  of  fool.  And  he's  been  thinking  about 
fairies  ever  since  !  He's  going  to  keep  right  on  thinking  about 
them.  Bless  his  heart,  he  saw  one  once,  the  very  one  I  used 
to  play  with  in  the  woods.  And  sometimes  we  remember  her 
together.  "  That's  the  difference  between  him  and  Mona  Lisa  ; 
she  has  her  own  thoughts  and  'ain't  tellin'.'  She  knows  all 
knowledge  and  he,  in  the  sense  we  mean,  knows  none.  They 
are  the  two  extremes.  You  can't  get  where  her  eyes  will  not 
follow  you  ;  you  can't  get  where  his  will  look  at  you  at  all. 
Which  do  I  love  better  ?  I  don't  know.  There  isn't  any  com- 
parison between  them  ;  there  is  only  contrast. 

"But  all  the  same  you  wish  he  had  a  title  ?  I  don't.  What 
could  it  be  except  something  both  trite  and  palpable  ?  '  Inno- 
cence,' or  *  Thoughts  of  Childhood,'  unless  it  were  the  child's 
own  name,  and  that  might  not  be  a  suitable  or  even  an  indi- 
vidual one.  Now,  you  can  call  him  what  you  choose  and  change 
it  from  time  to  time,  as  your  impression  of  him  changes.  What 
do  I  call  him  ?  It's  a  secret,  but  if  you  promise  not  to  protest, 
I'll  tell  you.  He  means  to  me  :  My  '  Little  White  Bird.'  And 
if  you've  read  Barrie,  you'll  know  what  that  is,  and  if  you 
haven't — perhaps  it's  just  as  well." 


BUBBLES 

LEONORA  BRANCH 

I  watched  a  child  blow  bubbles  in  the  sun, 
Rosy  lips  round,  eyes  shining  with  delight 
And  wonder  at  the  crystal  sphere  that  held 
The  blue  of  skies,  the  tender  green  of  spring, 
The  rose  of  sunset,  and  the  gold  of  morn. 
Then,  as  each  fragile  bubble  broke  in  air, 
I  saw  the  child's  mouth  droop,  her  starry  eyes 
Fill  full  of  silent  tears,  before  she  stooped 
And  blew  more  shining  crystals,  joyfully. 

We  older  children  blow  our  bubbles,  too, 

We  dream  our  dreams,  and  paint  them  all  with  gold, 

And  watch  them  lovingly,  with  eager  eyes 

Until  they  fade,  and  then  we  shed  vain  tears, 

But  dream  more  dreams,  with  ever  hopeful  hearts. 
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FIRE  ESCAPADES 

RUTH   AGNES   WILSON 

We  were  huddled  'gainst  the  railing, 

Not  a  soul  had  dared  to  leap, 
Silence  reigned  in  the  Gymnasium, 

The  abyss  yawned  wide  and  deep. 

'Tis  a  fearful  thing  in  autumn 
Down  those  ropes  in  Gym.  to  go, 

While  the  Fire  Captain  thunders, 
"Hurry  up  !     You're  aw  fly  slow  !  '* 

"I  am  lost !  "  a  Freshman  shouted 
As  she  staggered  o'er  the  brink 

And  swung  out  past  hope  of  rescue — 
How  our  hearts  began  to  sink  ! 

Like  a  witch  upon  a  gibbet 
Hanging  there,  in  helpless  dread  ; 

High,  'twixt  earth  and  heaven  dangling 
Like  a  spider  on  her  thread. 

"  Stop  ! "     »«  Take  hold  below  the  pulley ! " 
But  too  late  our  wild  commands, 

For  the  rope,  in  spite  of  warnings, 
Slipped  like  lightning  thro'  her  hands. 

Willing  arms  below  received  her, 

Pityingly  we  looked,  and  saw 
The  little  victim's  knees— how  trembly  1 

The  martyr's  hands— how  red  and  raw  ! 

Next  a  stalwart  Boph.  essayed  it 

Seeming  bold,  yet  rather  pale — 
Swimmingly  she  started  downward 
Till  bei  hair  caught  on  a  nail. 
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Down  it  streamed,  a  raven  meteor 

(Luckily,  'twas  all  her  own), 
While  a  shower  of  combs  and  hairpins 

O'er  the  floor  below  was  strewn. 

Absalom  ne'er  felt  more  anguish 

Hanging  by  his  weight  of  hair 
Than  did  she,  'ere  we  succeeded 

Disentangling  her  with  care. 

So  with  many  a  shriek  of  terror 

Plunged  the  victims  to  their  fate, 
While  the  Captain,  stony-hearted, 

Roared  "Be  quick  !     It's  getting  late  ! " 

Oh,  that  first  leap  into  nothing  ! 

Oh,  that  first  step  on  thin  air  ! 
Oh,  that  lack  of  terra  firma  ! 

Even  Seniors  it  can  scare. 

Though  we  hang  back,  though  we  whimper, 

Though  we  say  we'd  rather  not, 
The  Fire  Captain  pounces  on  us — 

Drags  us  to  the  fatal  spot. 

Says  it's  for  our  good  to  do  it, 

Not  for  her  own  delectation, 
But  as  an  important  portion 

Of  our  Fire  Education. 


A  TRYING  SITUATION 

ALICE  M.    COMSTOCK 

When  there's  only  just  one  copy 

Of  the  book  which  thirty  need, 
And  the  girl  who's  there  before  you 

Takes  a  perfect  age  to  read 
Those  two  and  forty  pages 

Which  are  very  short  indeed. 
And  you  know  that  you  could  finish 

With  just  twenty  times  the  speed  ; 
In  just  such  a  situation 

You  do  well  if  you  succeed 
In  controlling  angry  passions 

Which  are  straining  to  be  freed, 
And  in  sitting  calm  and  patient 

While  she  slowly  does  proceed. 


WITH  THE  USUAL  APOLOGIES 

jam:  q  lb 

To  cut  or  not  to  cut :  thai  is  th<  question. 
Whether  'til  -r  my  mark-  to  go 

And  run  the  risk  of  saying  " Unprepared, w 
Or  to  b  only  to  bear  them  say. 

"She  lectured  all  the  hour,  called  the  roll, 
And  asked  for  yon."    To  cut— to  bat — 
No  more  ;  and  by  a  bat  to  say  we  end 
The  danger  of  the  bunch  of  nice  low  grades 
That  bats  are  heir  to  ;  'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.    To  cut— to  bat — 
To  bat — perchance  to  flunk — ah.  there's  the  rub, 
For  if  we  bat  too  much,  whit  may  befall, 
While  we  are  far  away  in  Williamsburg, 
Must  give  us  pause.     There's  the  respect 
That  makes  us  go  from  sleepy  cla«s  to  class. 
For  who  would  bear  to  read  the  Acts  and  Kings, 
To  pore  o'er  Dryden,  wrestle  with  Defoe, 
And  tremble  in  the  class-room  day  by  day, 
If  she  herself  could  make  escape  secure 
In  a  fast  trolley  ?    Who  would  ever  work 
But  for  the  Something  that  is  coming  soon, 
The  terrible  Exam,  from  whose  dread  fangs 
No  one  comes  out  unscathed  ?    And  so  we  work- 
So  do  our  fears  make  students  of  us  all. 


PROMISORY 

LOUISA   SPEAR 

The  hours  I've  spent  with  thee,  thirteen 
Are  seventeen  in  number  now, 

If  Providence  is  willing,  SOOD 
I'll  make  them  thirty.     Hear  my  vow  ;- 

Before  the  mid-year  cram  appear 

To  dim  the  glories  I  have  sung. 
Thou,  fair  thirteen,  shall  have  thy  due, 
That  at.  t  he  end  qo  cross  be  hung  I 

And  'though  my  wit  be  very  poor, 

And  'though  mine  be  B  halting  rhyme. 
Such  as  I  have  I'll  give  to  thee. 
Receive  ye  freely  of  my  time! 
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MID- YEAR 

DOROTHY   DOUGLAS 

The  day  was  cold  and  bleak  and  drear, 

She  started  sadly  out, 
Her  waxen  cheek  displayed  a  tear, 

Her  mind  was  filled  with  doubt. 

She  left  the  house  and  hurried  by — 

And  in  her  hand  a  book, 
Wherein,  with  many  a  heavy  sigh 

She  took  one  last  fond  look. 

Four  hundred  others  such  as  she, 

In  equal  consternation — 
Four  hundred  other  Freshmen  we, 

And Math  Examination  ! 


DEGENERACY 

HAZEL  DEYO 

I'd  like  an  end  of  every  week — 

It  doesn't  matter  which — 
When  I  could  read  just  all  I  like 

Without  a  halt  or  hitch. 
I'd  like  to  dip  in  Conan  Doyle, 

I  like  his  thrilling  scenes, 
I'd  like  to  re-read  "Betty  Wales," 

And  all  the  magazines. 
I'd  like  to  read  the  latest  book, 

"  The  New  Return  of  Eve," 
And  once  more  live  the  charming  life 

Of  "  Molly  Make-Believe." 
I've  time  for  Shaw  and  Ibsen  now, 

And  even  Maeterlink, 
I've  notes  on  Thomas  Mallory 

To  make  a  scholar  think. 
I  know  of  Greene,  and  Peele,  and  Nash, 

I  know  whole  poems  of  Keats  ; 
I'm  fond  of  Pope  and  Tennyson, 

On  Swift  I've  written  sheets. 
I'm  learning  to  know  Shakespeare,  too, 

And  recognize  his  scenes, 
But  when  shall  I  have  time  to  read 

The  monthly  magazines  ? 
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FRESHMAN  TEARS 

.ELIZABETH   SCHLOSSER 

1  used  to  know  a  Junior  girl, 
'Way  back,  first  of  the  year  ; 

No  matter  what  I  did  or  said. 
She  called  me  " cute"  or  '•  dear." 

She  saw  the  gentle  wit  there  was 

In  all  my  little  jokes  ; 
She  saw  the  subtle  meanings, 

All  hidden  under  cloaks. 

I  told  her  college  gossip  ;  we 

Discussed  a  college  jist, 
Such  as  who  went  down  to  Boyden's, 

Or  what  "  sharks"  Alpha  missed. 

But  since  the  fall  that  Junior  has 

Become  a  friend  of  mine  ; 
I've  sent  her  flowers  often, 

I've  taken  her  to  dine. 

Her  manner,  now  she  knows  me  well, 

Has  undergone  a  change  ; 
She  seldom  makes  a  date  with  me, 

It  seems  a  little  strange. 

She  often  doesn't  see  my  jokes  ; 

She  doesn't  seem  to  care  ! 
She  delivers  moral  lectures 

On  the  way  I  fix  my  hair  ! 

I  mustn't  talk  in  chapel,  and 

Too  much  1  must  not  bat ; 
To  talk  scandal  is  as  wicked 

As  to  wear  too  loud  a  hat  1 

I  must  not  cut  my  classes  now, 
Nor  wear  my  hair  in  curl ; 

I  sometimes  wish  my  Junior  friend 
Was  just  a  Junior  girl ! 
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THE  LAMENT  OF  THE  PROCTORED 

DOROTHEA  DE  SCHWEINITZ 

Alas,  our  footsteps  oft  too  far  have  strayed, 
When  harsh  with  irretrievable  decree 

The  bell  has  shrieked  the  fatal  hour  of  ten, 
And  sent  the  proctor  out  to  you  and  me. 

Those  last  three  swishes  of  the  soap  and  brush 

Had  best  be  left  until  a  fairer  day, 
For  that  stern  monitor  removes  all  light, 

And  leaves  us  there  in  darkness  and  dismay. 

Each  takes  her  neighbor's  tooth-brush  unawares, 
Pours  water  down  her  friend's  astonished  throat, 

Walks  through  a  solid  wooden  door  in  haste 
To  answer  to  the  mighty  warning  note. 

But  oh,  indeed,  that  does  not  end  the  woe  ; 

In  darkness  must  we  stumble  to  the  room, 
Seek  out  our  plant  to  put  it  in  the  hall, 

Lest  it  should  freeze  in  cold  and  nightly  gloom. 

What  if  we  break  a  cherished  leaf  or  two, 
Or  set  the  plant  down  firmly  on  thin  air  ? 

We  must  not  have  a  light  here  after  ten  ; 
The  proctor's  murmur  still  pursues  us  there. 

Then  in  our  haste  to  reach  the  downy  couch, 
E'er  mouse  or  nightly  creature  trip  our  toe, 

Scrape  gently,  ankle,  on  the  rocking-chair — 
The  light  is  out ;  the  proctor  wills  it  so. 

At  last  in  peace  we  sink  upon  the  bed 
And  bed-box,  too,  with  dull  and  lifeless  thud, 

To  dream  of  gorgeous  palaces  of  light 
And  cast-off  proctors  grovelling  in  mud. 

Then  soar  we  to  the  realms  of  lasting  day, 
Where  waking  hours  stretch  way  into  night, 

The  proctored  dance  an  endless  roundelay, 
And  sorry  is  the  tyrant  proctor's  plight, 
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"O   TEMPORA,  O  MORES " 

LEONORA    BRAHOH 

It  is  so  nioe  and  warm  in  bed  ! 

I've  half  an  hour  to  sleep.  I  think. 
What  waa  I  dreaming?    H'm  !    Let's  see — 

Ah  !    Help  me  quick  !    I'm  going  to  sink  ! 

Flu  falling,  falling  !     Oh  dear  me, 
I'll  never  stop  !     I'm  in  a  well  ! 
I  shall  be  drowned  !     What  is  that  noise? 
Great  Pete  !     It's  that  old  rising  bell ! 

Well,  I'll  get  up  and  have  a  bath  ! 

But  first  I'll  just  turn  on  my  side 
And  stretch  a  bit !     For  anyhow 

I  s'pose  the  tub's  preoccupied  ! 

What !  there's  another  bell  1    I  know 
I  can't  have  been  asleep  !     How  queer  ! 

I'm  out  on  breakfast  now  !     They'll  say, 
''Too  late  !    Ye  cannot  enter  here  ! " 

Is  some  one  at  the  door  ?     Yes.  yes, 
Come  in,  Kate  !    Yes.  I  heard  you  knock  ! 

What?    Chapel  time?    It  is!    Ye  gods! 
My  child,  I  have  a  nine  o'clock  ! 


BLANK  VERSE 

LUCY   TITCOMB 

On  Rally  Day  I  stood  in  line, 
(The  rain  was  cold  and  dank) 

In  hopes  to  see  some  Basket  Ball — 
But  lo  !    I  drew  a  blank. 

"Art  'J<>  draw  for  lota"  I  heard, 

My  heart  wil  tiin  me  Bank. 
I  drew  a  slip  from  out  a  hat— 
And  1<>  !  'twas  just  a  blank. 

And  now  my  teachers  an-  dismayed 
As  Lower  grows  my  rank- ; 

1  haw  hut  one  excuse  t<>  gire — 
.M\  mind's  a  perfecl  blank. 
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HEARD    ON    THE    TAR    WALK 


"Sue!" 

"Prue!" 

"  Where  have  you  been  since  we  got  back  ?" 

"  Recovering  from  the  effects  of  living  upon  the  hilltops,  my 
dear." 

Of  living  upon—" 

"Yes,  during  the  entire  Christmas  vacation  I  lived  upon  the 
hilltops  and  gloried  thereat — literally  as  well  as  figuratively. 
Our  habitation  was  the  highest  of  the  high  and  all  about  it  the 
fields  sloped  down  to  a  gleaming  lake  with  piled-up  hills  beyond. 
Yes,  Prue,  literally  I  lived  upon  the  hilltops." 

"But  figuratively,  Sue — how  figuratively  ?" 

"Why,  my  dear,  that's  simple.  I  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hilltops.  We  read  Browning,  talked  Shelley,  and  studied  Fra 
Angelico.     It  was  truly  a  fortnight  of  inspiration — 

"  What's  the  matter,  then  ?" 

"  My  work— my  neglected  reading  and  stupid  reports.  They 
lay  untouched  in  my  trunk,  unfinished  ;  and  now — mid-years 
are  approaching.     Hence  my  seclusion." 

"  Well,  Sue,  you  know  the  words  of  the  wise — " 

"Oh,  yes,  Prue — don't  be  stupid — 'A  day  of  reckoning  shall 
come';  but  I  know  a  better — 'The  innocent  shall  be  judged 
with  the  guilty,'  and  I  among  them,  so  good-bye  until  the  first 
of  February.  All  things  come  to  an  end,  thank  Fortune,  and 
with  them  mid-years." 

A  Lament 

Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting — 

So  we've  heard  the  poets  say  ; 
As  for  time — we  know  it's  passing, 

Mid-years  are  not  far  away. 

But  in  English  13  classes, 

To  our  sorrow  oft  we  find 
That  our  art  is  of  the  briefest, 

And  we're  sev'ral  hours  behind  ! 

Lfonora  Branch  1914. 
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The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  those 
The  Spectator  who  stand  shall  fall,  and  those  who  fall 
shall  be  done  away  ;  when  the  Mid-year 
Ghost  shall  haunt  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  peace  shall  be  a 
dim  dream  of  yesterday,  its  fulfillment  lost  in  the  uncertain 
clouds  of  the  future.  For  this  very  reason,  and  because  of 
these  very  exigencies  of  Fate,  we  shall  now  speak — of  some- 
thing ^ise. 

We  have  often  noticed,  in  years  gone  by,  that  the  only  time 
to  do  things  is  the  time  when  we  are  doing  other  things.  Every- 
one knows  it  is  much  easier  to  write  English  (A,  B,  C,  D  ?) 
when  gifts  and  skating  and  other  extraneous  matter  is  encroach- 
ing upon  those  spare  nineteen  hours  a  week  of  ours— easier  then 
to  do  a-many  extras  that  in  the  balmy  days  of  early  fall  or  late 
winter  would  be  an  intolerable  burden  to  us,  excuse  for  light- 
cuts  and  heavy  eyes.  At  such  a  time,  there  is  the  added  joy  of 
great  and  pressing  responsibility— the  troubled  mien,  the  care- 
swept  brow,  the  anxious  importance  of  those  who  have  Great 
Deeds  to  perform,  whose  Time  is  golden,  and  whose  Word  is — 
radium,  perhaps — who  shall  say  ?  This  is,  we  repeat,  a  state  of 
things  we  have  often  noticed. 

Now  we  were  speaking  the  other  day  with  such  a  person — 
one  whose  responsibilities  are  many — and  it  seemed  to  us  that 
in  some  inexplicable  way  the  burden  of  care  had  been  lifted 
from  her  shoulders.  Being  of  an  inquiring  mind,  we  com- 
mented on  the  absence  of  any  worry  in  her  expression,  of  haste 
in  her  movements  ;  previously  we  had  noticed  no  such  calmness 
of  demeanor  in  her  bearing — nay,  rather,  a  wild  hunted  terror, 
a  veritable  " Lo,  the,  poor  Senior!"  attitude  toward  things, 
which  had  been  at  once  our  despair  and  the  object  of  our  secret 
envy.     Marvelling,  we  asked  the  reason  of  it. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  "  there  are  a  lot  of  things  to  do.  I 
used  to  think  them  all  over  weeks  before  they  had  to  be  done, 
so  as  to  be  sure  I  wouldn't  forget  about  them.  I  used  to  feel  as 
if  the  Universe  itself  wasn't  any  harder  to  manage  than  what  I 
had  to  do.     But  now — " 

"Now  ?"  we  encouraged,  hanging  upon  her  words. 

"Now,  I  don't  think  that.  Things  just  go  of  themselves, 
somehow.     It's  not  that  they  are  easier,  either." 

We  pondered.    "  Perhaps  there  aren't  so  many,"  we  suggested. 
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She  turned  reproachful  gazes  upon  us.  "  There  are,"  she 
remarked,  "only  you  don't  realize  it.  There  are  more.  The 
only  difference  is  that  before  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  worry 
about  them,  and  now  there  isn't  enough." 

This  threw  a  sudden  radiance  upon  the  dull  sheen  of  our  exist- 
ence. So  it  wasn't — blatant  truism — the  people  who  seemed  to 
have  the  most  to  do  who  did  the  most ! 

For  long  this  reflection  has  been  ample  food  for  our  slow- 
moving  intellect.  Always  before,  we  have  placed  implicit  faith 
in  our  own  observations  concerning  things  in  general  and  human 
nature  in  particular,  relying  on  the  troubled-brow  hall-mark 
as  proof-positive  of  Responsibility.  Now,  that  faith  flickers 
and  daily  threatens  to  be  extinguished  altogether.  It  would 
be  entirely  gone  if  we  only  had  a  chance  to  prove  the 
undoubted  truth  of  our  friend's  statement.  The  trouble  is,  we 
never  get  beyond  the  point  where  there  is  no  longer  time  to 
worry.  We  are  not  idle,  yet  we  fail  to  attain  that  full  ideal  of 
busy-ness  which  makes  for  peace  of  mind.  Rather,  we  flounder 
half-way  between  the  extremes,  now  drawn  perilously  near  the 
Lazy  shore,  only  to  be  jerked  back  again  with  a  snap  toward  the 
coasts  of  Work.  We  are  thus  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
motion  between  perpetual  motion  itself  on  the  one  hand,  and 
perpetual  rest  on  the  other.  O,  fatal  situation  !  fatal  because 
of  its  inevitable,  helpless  hopelessness  ! 

And  yet — far  off  we  see  a  dim  flicker  of  hope.  Will  it 
approach,  will  it  materialize  ?  We  were  going  to  speak  of 
something  else  ;  but,  alas,  the  frailty  of  humanity  !  We  feel 
that  having  unavoidably  reached  this  cruical  point  in  our  medi- 
tations, help  must  come  from  somewhere  ;  and  the  sooner,  the 
better.  The  hope  to  which  we  refer  is  mid-years.  Take  heart, 
ye  of  the  furrowed  brow,  for  the  time  is  coming  when  your 
burdens  will  throng  upon  you  in  dozens  ;  when  you  no  longer 
have  time  to  take  thought  for  the  morrow,  lest  you  fail  to  fulfil 
the  demands  of  to-day ;  when  carping  Worry  cannot  find  a 
minute  to  live  on.  And  if  then  you  do  not  attain  to  the  ideal 
of  settled  and  unremitting  Toil,  we  can  do  no  more  than  refund 
your  money  and  show  you  the  door.  Our  work  is  over.  We 
will  have  proved,  our  friend  to  the  contrary,  that  the  thing 
cannot  be  done.  Perhaps  she  was  only  fooling,  anyway — who 
knows  ? 

Helen  FitzJames  Searight  1912. 
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Before  you  oame  to  college  did  you  think 
"Great  you  had  a  mind  ?    And  do  you  now?    Once 

Expectations"  yon  wereqnite  sure  yon  had  a  mind,  in  fact 
a  rather  more  pretentions  one  than  other 
people.  You  knew  that  you  didn't  always  get  high  marks  at 
school,  but  not  because  you  couldn't,  never  !  All  this  was  very- 
long  ago.  Now  you  wonder  if  there  is  anyone  in  the  whole 
college  who  knows  less  than  you.  who  thinks  more  illogically 
and  superficially,  anyone  before  whom  you  may  pose  as  clever 
and  superior  as  in  days  of  yore.  You  have  looked  for  her  in 
vain,  you  are  completely  humbled. 

Once  you  romped  through  a  lesson  in  ten  minutes  and  in  some 
miraculous  way  recited  fairly  decently  :  DOW  you  concentrate 
for  two  long  hours,  only  to  sit  through  the  class  in  ignominious 
silence  while  others  recite,  others  you  would  have  dismissed  as 
quite  without  ideas.  It  isn't  so  bad  to  have  attractive,  clever- 
appearing  people  recite  well,  the  annoying  thing  is  to  have 
unprepossessing,  stupid-looking  ones  give  forth  perfect  rubies  of 
thought.  Of  course  that's  not  a  Christian  attitude.  If  the  poor 
dears  haven't  your  good  looks  and  charm  of  manner — oh  bitter 
sarcasm — let  them  have  brains.    Nevertheless  they  are  annoying. 

The  sad  thing  about  all  this  is  that  your  family  still  labors 
under  the  delusion  that  you  are  unusual,  not  to  say  brilliant. 
Yes,  they  do,  really.  When  it  was  fully  proved  at  the  age  of 
ten  that  you  never  would  be  a  musician,  they  set  you  to  study- 
ing drawing,  and  when  at  fourteen  all  artistic  bent  suddenly 
left  you,  they  still  confidently  hoped  that  you  would  win  fame 
with  your  pen.  And  they  think  so  yet.  They  never  doubt  the 
existence  of  your  brain.  Families  are  like  that.  They  say  that 
the  reason  that  the  results  of  your  toil  are  not  startling  is  that 
they  are  the  results  of  real  toil.  Again  you  say,  "Oh  bitter 
sarcasm!"  They  are  convinced  that  you  could  lead  your  class 
in  everything  if  you  cared  to,  but  that  you  are  lazy  and  lacking 
in  ambition  and  purpose.  After  all  it's  comforting  to  have 
somebody   believe  in   your  capacity,   but    are   they   going  to  be 

disappointed  ?    No,  they  are  going  to  swell  with  parental  pride. 

You  are  not  going  1<»  let,  lack  of  intelligence  interfere  with  your 
future.      Your  teachers  may  shake  their  heads  and  your  friends 

smile  incredulously,  but  some  day,  somehow,  you're  going  to 

fool  your  brain  and  get  ahead  of  it  and  be  a.  genius  after  all. 

Dorothy  Bliss  Usher  1913. 
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Logic 

O,  Junior  year  may  bring  with  it 

Its  joys  and  sorrows,  too, 
And  once  I  know  I  welcomed  it 

As  something  truly  new. 
I  thought  to  take  just  what  I  liked 

Would  be  a  dream  of  bliss, 
And  laughed  at  Logic  sufferers 

Who  said,  "Wait,  you'll  have  this ! " 
But  now  I  groan  with  all  the  rest, 

I  have  no  thoughts  at  all, 
I  long  for  all  the  lovely  hours 

I  laughed  at — just  last  fall. 
For  Junior  year's  not  what  it  seemed, 

It's  just  one  great,  long  riddle, 
I  know  I'll  never  rise  above 

The  undistributed  middle  ! 

Hazel  G.  Deyo  1913. 


A  Remedy  for  Present  Trouble 

Why  all  this  sadness  and  this  heavy  groaning? 
Why  this  deadly  stillness  and  this  stifled  moaning? 

Why  this  sudden  dearth  of  bats  ? 

And  this  exchange  of  Amherst  hats 
For  these  dampened  towels  and  hurried  note-book  warning  ? 

Alas  !  'tis  because  the  awful  hand  of  Fate 
Hath  for  the  19th  quiz  decreed  an  early  date  ! 

And  if  it  would  be  past, 

And  a  pigskin  earned  at  last, 
All  aspiring  Seniors  must  toil  soon  and  very  late  ! 

Only  take  this  message  'mid  your  sorrow  and  your  fear 
O'er  the  outcome,  whether  it  be  good  or  very  drear, 

Twelve  months  from  this  dreaded  day 

It  won't  matter  either  way, 
And  you'll  find  'tis  but  your  future  that  is  dear  ! 

Doris  Dow  1912. 


EDITORIAL 


Cram  !  Cram  !  Cram  !  The  word  comes  to  us  from  every 
side  and  the  worn  faces  of  those  about  us  bear  witness  to  its 
power.  The  healthy,  happy  girls  who  bustled  back  to  college 
so  cheerily  some  few  weeks  gone  have  vanished,  and  in  their 
places  they  have  left  a  lot  of  weary,  haunted-looking  creatures. 
Lights  gleam  across  the  campus  far  into  the  night  and  tell  tales 
of  late  hours  that  are  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  The  library 
is  filled  to  overflowing  with  a  sudden  influx  of  determined 
"crammers,"  and  confusion  reigns. 

If  this  indicated  only  the  arrival  of  the  day  of  judgment  for 
those  of  us  who,  like  the  Foolish  Virgins,  have  put  off  our  work 
day  after  day,  there  would  be  no  need  of  consideration.  The 
cause  would  thus  be  apparent  and  the  remedy  easy  to  find. 
But  alas  !  the  cram  falleth  on  the  industrious  and  the  shirker 
alike,  and  the  student  who  is  noted  for  her  steady  and  trust- 
worthy work  is  often  seen  in  the  thickest  of  the  mid-year  rush. 

This  system  would  be  justified  if  it  accomplished  its  end  and 
gave  good  preparation  for  the  real  work  of  the  examination 
period.  But  it  does  not.  In  addition  to  the  physical  detriment, 
it  leaves  mental  bewilderment  in  its  wake.  After  days  and 
nights  of  concentration  the  brain  loses  its  keenness,  and  the 
crucial  moment  finds  us  able  to  do  only  work  that  is  by  no 
means  our  best.  Our  indiscriminate  assimilation  of  unrelated 
facts  has  left  us  more  of  a  "glooming  confusion"  than  ever. 
The  conned  ion  bet  ween  tin-  different  phases  <»f  our  work  is  no1 
clear  to  us  and  a  nameless  Pear  haunts  us  all. 

Oh  for  sonic  system  !  some  methodical  way  of  making  an 
intelligent  review.  We  all  realize  thai  a  review  is  indispen- 
sable, but  it  doc-  seem  as  if  seme  more  organized  campaign 
could  be  made  againsl  the  armies  of  those  unlearned  facts.  To 
are,  the  ideal  college  student    is  capable  of  doing  this  for 
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herself,  but,  unfortunately,  so  few  of  us  fulfil  that  ideal.  We  do 
evolve  our  own  schemes,  each  according  to  her  lights,  but  how 
dim  those  lights  really  are  is  shown  by  the  sad  condition  of  our 
health,  brains,  and  in  many  cases,  of  our  examination  papers. 
The  hours  we  waste  in  the  emphasis  of  minor  points,  or  of 
details,  which  though  regarded  by  us  as  worthy  of  study,  are 
considered  as  wholly  negligible  by  the  professor  !  Our  vernac- 
ular well  calls  it  a  cram,  for  we  conduct  it  now.  Our  prepara- 
tion for  our  examinations  is  nothing  more  than  a  promiscuous 
stuffing  of  our  minds  with  all  that  comes  our  way. 

In  some  courses,  experiments  have  been  made  by  the  faculty, 
and  their  success  would  seem  to  point  to  at  least  one  solution  of 
the  problem.  Certain  definite  outlines  for  the  review  are  given, 
or  even  better,  a  number  of  questions,  from  which  the  final  ones 
are  taken,  are  posted.  These  systems  have  been  hailed  with 
joy  by  the  students,  not  because  they  involve  less  work — for 
they  do  not — but  because,  with  these  as  a  point  of  departure, 
we  can  really  arrive  at  the  ultimate  goal.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  those  members  of  the  faculty  who  have  tried  this 
method,  have  found  it  practicable.  They  have  adapted  it  to 
their  courses  in  different  ways.  Sometimes  only  a  few  ques- 
tions are  given  and  at  others  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty,  but  in 
each  case  we  know  the  magnitude  of  our  task  and  go  to  the  final 
test  without  the  terror  of  the  unknown  to  paralyze  our  pens. 

The  criticism  that  this  method  takes  away  from  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  examination  has  been  made.  Yet  the  object  of 
any  test  is  said  to  be  to  show  not  what  the  student  does  not 
know,  but  what  she  does,  and  to  indicate  how  comprehen- 
sive a  knowledge  she  has  gained  in  the  past  semester.  Can 
this  not  be  accomplished  more  effectively  by  the  proposed 
method  ?  In  cases  where  questions  are  given,  they  are  made  so 
inclusive  as  to  demand  a  thorough  review  with  a  further  study 
of  the  inter-relations  of  the  various  parts,  and  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  subject  is  attained.  This  under  the  present  system 
is  well-nigh  impossible.  The  neterogeneous  conglomeration  of 
facts  that  we  memorize  to-day  is  gone  day  after  to-morrow,  but 
the  knowledge  that  comes  from  a  systematic,  well-proportioned 
review  is  lasting. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


"Peace  on  the  earth!"  This  is  the  ideal  which  thousands 
hope  is  to  be  gloriously  realized.  From  the  pulpit,  through  the 
press,  iu  the  speeches  of  our  president  and  ex-president  we  get 
discussions  as  to  the  cessation  of  war — some  say  the  longed-for 
respite  will  come  in  our  lifetime,  others  make  it  a  dream  of  the 
future,  still  others  say  that  permanent  peace  is  not  of  this  world. 
And  all  the  while  war  goes  on,  emphasizing  the  evils  and  sor- 
rows of  the  present  method  of  fighting  out,  without  satisfactory 
settlement,  national  and  international  difficulties. 

President  Taft  says,  "The  voice  of  the  women  of  America 
should  speak  for  peace."  Yes,  but  ex-President  Roosevelt 
laments  that  the  uninformed  jump  hastily  to  conclusions  with 
entire  lack  of  judgment.  Mere  sentiment  cannot  adjust  affairs 
of  this  sort  involving  future  generations  forever.  Public  opinion 
as  to  the  propriety  of  our  pledging  ourselves  to  arbitrate  all 
questions— even  unto  those  questions  of  national  honor— must 
be  formed  upon  wisdom  deep  enough  to  bear  the  responsibility 
of  not  only  the  world  to-day,  but  many  to-morrows. 

Not  long  ago  David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of  Lei  and  Stan- 
ford, delivered  to  us  an  address  on  the  cost  of  war  in  money 
and  in  men,  which  could  leave  no  doubt  in  our  minds  as  to  the 
hindrance  which  past  Wars  have  beeu  to  the  world's  progress. 
Looking  at  the  matter  from  an  economic  standpoint,  he  showed 
what  proportion  6f  the  world's  taxation  goes  to  pay  the  interest 
on  war  debts,  which  amount  to  thirty  billion  dollars,  to  the 
maintenance  pf  army  and  navy,  and  to  the  equipments  For  war. 

One  warship  COStS  as  much  as  it  has  taken  to  maintain   Harvard 

University  to  date!  We  musl  sacrifice  the  equivalent  of  two 
colleges  each  year  to  protect  that  thing  called  national  honor. 
There  is  a  Preach  cartoon  of  two  farmers  plowing  in  a  field; 
one  carries  a  marquis,    the  other  a  soldier  who  in  turn    holds 
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aloft  a  money-lender.  Beneath  is  the  inscription,  "  The  farmer, 
he  must  pay  for  all."  Aptly  Mr.  Jordan  referred  to  Kipling's 
story  of  Dives,  the  rich  man  in  hell,  who  was  allowed  to  go  out 
if  he  would  bring  peace  to  all  nations.  He  went  out  and  secured 
all  the  nations  in  the  bonds  of  debt  so  they  could  not  go  to  war. 
The  story  is  true,  only  the  man  did  not  live  in  hell,  but  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  his  name  was  Baron  Rothschild, 
whose  house  has  ever  had  two  mottoes  :  always  to  pay  its  debts, 
and  always  to  work  together  as  one  house  alien  from  the  nation 
in  which  its  money  is.  To-day  the  greater  powers  are  so  con- 
trolled by  the  "unseen  empire"  that  the  wherewithal  for  fur- 
ther war  will  be  lacking.  There  is  an  old  Bulgarian  proverb, 
"  God  is  not  sinless  ;  he  created  borrowers." 

There  is  a  result  of  war  deeper-reaching  than  debt.  The  best 
of  the  young  generation  is  killed  off,  and  in  the  loss  of  the 
descendants  of  these  nobler  men,  the  world  suffers.  In  Rome 
they  said,  "  Vir  has  given  place  to  homo."  It  may  be  said  of 
other  nations  that  young  men  have  been  exchanged  for  marble 
tablets. 

Here  is  a  discussion,  by  a  man  of  wisdom,  based  upon  truth 
and  maintained  with  logic.  Surely  by  considering  the  many 
like-minded  statements,  "the  women  of  America"  may  safely 
form  an  opinion  founded  upon  another  basis  than  mere  "senti- 
ment." 

R.  H.  L. 

Reading  the  December  exchanges  on  the  first  of  January  is 
like  receiving  Santa  Glaus  post-cards  at  about  that  same  date — 
highly  suggestive  of  left-over  ice-cream  and  the  morning  after. 
Reading  quotations  from  Christmas  stories  on  the  fifteenth  of 
January  would  be  like — what,  oh  gentle  reader  ?  We  will  be 
merciful,  therefore,  and  crave  indulgence  if  we  ramble  on  with- 
out any  perceptible  point  or  purpose.  One  thing,  however,  we 
promise  ;  to  refrain  from  discussing  whether  or  not  the  female 
of  the  species  is  more  deadly,  etc.  Two  out  of  three  of  the 
December  magazines  did  this  ;  and  we  would  as  far  as  possible 
avoid  becoming  bromidic.  Why,  oh  why,  must  people  take 
these  distinguished  vagaries  so  seriously  ?  Why  can  we  not 
smile  and  pass  on  ?     But  there,  what  is  the  use  ? 

A  propos  of  nothing  whatever,  we  met  with  some  rather  nice 
remarks  in  the  Minnesota  Magazine  on  the  subject  of  the  Back 
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Row — by  a  former  Smith  girl,  as  it  happens— Janet  Rankin 
1912.  Many  of  us  are  devotees  of  the  Back  Row,  but  few  of  us 
would  have  the  delightful  shamelessness  to  write  the  following  : 

"To  sit  in  the  Back  Row,  to  write  there  letters,  notes,  or 
essays,  to  study  the  next  hour's  lesson,  to  talk  of  the  next  foot- 
ball game  or  the  latest  college  scandal,  and  with  it  all  to  keep 
an  ear  and  a  half,  and  at  least  half  an  eye,  on  the  instructor, 
that  all  his  words  of  wisdom  may  not  be  lost — to  do  this  requires 
a  great  deal  of  ingenuity,  of  mental  power — yes,  and  of  concen- 
tration. If  a  census  could  be  made  of  college  graduates  who 
have  made  a  success  of  life  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  I 
think  it  would  be  found  that  few  of  them  sought  front  rows  in 
their  classes— that  many  or  most  of  them  had  a  predilection  for 
the  Back  Row. 

"  To  sit  there  promotes  good-fellowship,  camaraderie — one  of 
the  fundamentals  of  intimacy.  The  knowledge  of  a  common 
misdemeanor  makes  us  feel  a  glow  of  friendship.  Individuals 
keep  to  themselves  in  the  chilly  regions  under  the  searchlight 
of  professional  gaze." 

"A  well-filled  note-book  may  be  a  satisfaction,  but  a  well- 
filled  catholic  mind  is  far  better.  Such  minds,  I  believe,  develop 
best  in  the  Back  Row." 

"As  a  point  of  view,  the  Back  Row  is  unparalleled.  There  is 
a  hat — one  above  all  others — a  creation  of  coral  and  green  straw 
— which  will  remain  in  my  memory  while  life  lasts.  And  coat 
collars  form  a  fascinating  study.  Barettes  may  be  quite  excit- 
ing, while  for  a  really  delicate,  not  to  say  educational,  occupa- 
tion, I  recommend  the  study  of  necks.  I  can  guarantee  its 
interest." 

This  daring  defense  concludes  with  the  equally  daring  state- 
ment that  "professors  like  the  bright  student  of  the  Back 
Row!"  Perhaps;  but  we  think  it  is  the  adjective  that  saves 
the  truth  of  that  last  sentence. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  swinging  verse  from  the  Yale  Courant  : 

11  We  two  on  the  Road  to  Romany, 

The  magic  Etoad  to  Romany! 

Oil.  I'd  sell  my CTOW11  for  a  wind-swept  down 

And  a  bit  of  the  Road  to  Romany  ! " 
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SENIOR  DRAMATICS 

1912  presents  "Macbeth." 

Applications  should  be  placed  on  file  at  the  General  Secretary's  Office,  184 
Elm  Street,  Northampton.  Alumnae  are  urged  to  apply  for  the  Thursday 
evening  performance  if  possible,  as  Saturday  evening  is  not  open  to  alumna?, 
and  the  waiting  list  is  the  only  opportunity  for  Friday  evening. 

Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket,  and  may  not  uee  another  name  to  secure 
extra  tickets.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be 
claimed  on  arrival  in  Northampton  from  the  business  manager  in  Seelye 
Hall.  Tickets  will  be  held  only  till  5  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  performance, 
unless  a  request  has  been  received  to  hold  them  later  at  the  theatre.  Appli- 
cations are  not  transterable,  and  should  be  canceled  at  once  if  not  wanted. 

In  May  all  those  who  have  applied  for  tickets  will  receive  a  request  to  con- 
firm the  applications.  Tickets  will  then  be  assigned  only  to  those  who 
respond  to  this  request. 

The  prices  of  the  seats  will  range  on  Thursday  evening  from  $1.50  to  75c. 
and  on  Friday  evening  from  $2.00  to  75c.  The  desired  price  of  seats  should 
be  indicated  in  the  application. 

A  fee  of  ten  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
for  the  filing  of  the  application.  The  fee  may  be  sent  to  the  General  Secre- 
tary at  the  time  of  application. 

Alumnae  should  keep  this  notice  for  reference,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the 
date  of  dramatics  for  1912  begins  Thursday,  June  13. 

COLLEGE  ROOMS  FOR  ALUMNAE  AT  COMMENCEMENT 

By  a  vote  of  the  trustees  of  Smith  College,  the  available  rooms  in  the  college 
houses  will  be  open  to  the  alumnae  at  Commencement.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  assignments  is  Miss  Pinkerton  of  the  Haven 
House.  Applications  for  the  clashes  holding  reunions  should  be  made  to  their 
class  secretaries.  In  view  of  the  experience  of  the  committee  last  year,  no 
classes  after  the  one  holding  its  fifth  reunion  can  be  accommodated  in  the 
college  houses. 

For  the  five  days  or  less  time  the  price  of  board  will  be  five  dollais.  Alum- 
nae to  whom  assignments  are  made  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  full  pay- 
ment, unless  notice  that  the  room  is  given  up  is  sent  before  June  first.  Rooms 
given  up  after  June  first  will  be  filled  if  possible  and  the  proper  financial 
adjustment  made. 
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iN\  Navigation  Company's  s.  s.  "Pataho,"  November  10.  I9n. 

Dkah  Smith  QlRUB  : 

Really  and  truly  I  had  not  intended  to  write  to  yon  till  I  could  have  the 
little  "Tungshau*1  once  more,  bnt  history  is  making  itself  before  my  eyes  at 
snob  a  rate  that  I  most  write  down  ■  few  lines  before  anything  else  happens. 

You  have  re-.  1  it  all  in  fehejpapecs  and  before  this  reaches  yon  will  know 

many  things  that  even  The  wisest  prophet  rann<>t  precast  now.  My  Brsl  inti- 
mation of  trouble  was  from  a  friend  in  Wuchang,  who  wrote.  "They  are 
cutting  off  Ifanchn  heads  there,  but  no  one  si  ems  to  be  alarmed."  This  was 
four  weeks  ago.  and  the  next  day  brought  news  of  the  surrender  of  Wuchang 

and  the  escape  of  the  foreigners,  some  in  baskets  over  the  wall  and  some  on 
foot  through  the  gate  that  was  not  opened  wide  enbttgfa  to  admit  a  chair. 
Then  as  soon  a-  the  Imp-rial  troops  could  tret  down  from  Peking  came  the 
first  battle  in  which  the  revolutionists  were  victorious,  only  to  be  followed 
later  on  by  the  recapture  of  Hankow  by  the  government  troops  and  the  burn- 
ing of  the  native  city  there. 

I  was  at  Ruling  and  from  day  to  day  we  waited  eagerly  for  news,  trying  to 
realize  that  a  war  was  really  going  on  below,  while  we  were  so  peaceful  on 
our  mountain  'oti.  Every  few  days  news  would  come  of  some  city  that  had 
quietly  changed  its  colors  from  yellow  to  white  and  of  Chinese  fleeing  with 
all  their  household  goods  to  small  villains  in  the  country  or  to  the  coast. 
Now  the  Yangtsi  ports  are  largely  depopulated.  In  Nanchang.  the  capital 
of  Kiangsi.  they  said  eight  houses  out  of  ten  were  vacant.  Besides  real  farts 
rumors  abounded. 

The  revolutionists,  in  their  zeal  not  to  interrupt  business,  said  to  the 
Kinkiang  merchants  the  morning  after  the  city  surrendered.  "Open  your 
shops  or  off  with  your  heads."  "Off  with  your  heads"  has  been  rather  the 
order  of  the  day  in  Changs  ha  as  well  as  in  Wuchang  and  now  in  Nanking, 
the  last  <>f  the  Yangtsi  ports  to  yield,  anyone  who  is  seen  on  the  streets  with 
a  queu^  is  likely  to  be  seen  presently  without  a  head. 

At  first  we  spoke  of  it  as  the  peaceful,  bloodless  revolution,  and  that  is  still 
true  in  many  of  the  smaller  places  where  the  city  quietly  gives  in  to  the  revo- 
lutionists. Where  there  is  a  struggle,  as  in  Hankow  and  Nanking,  the 
Blausbter  is  dreadful.  The  revolutionists  are  untrained  men.  ricksha  coolies 
one  day.  fighting  men  the  next,  and  dying  of  wounds  in  the  hospital  on  the 
third.  They  have  the  strength  of  a  purpose  and  enthusiasm  on  their  side, 
while,  except  for  the  Manchu  troops,  the  imperial  soldiers,  t  hough  trained, 
are  not  too  keen  about  the  light.      Many  of  them  have  joined  the  enemy  alter 

rending  the  placards^  everywhere  posted,  inciting  them  to  help  free  their 
country  from  bad  rule.    The  troops  senl  first  to  Hankow  thought  they  were 

going  to  quell  a  riot,  and  when  t  hey  understood  it  was  a  Civil  War  largely 
assumed  the  white  badge.  Last  Sunday  I  Started  from  Ruling  on  my  way 
back  to  Tungshau.  and  to  my  surprise  found  on  the  steamer  missionaries 
from  Qhangsfta  and  Siangtau,  who  had  been  order,  d  out  by  the  consul.  Many 
and    int. -resting   WSrS  th  for,  though   they   had   not    been   in  danger. 

they  ha  1  seen  and  beard  the  disturbances,  fighting,  and  strife  among  ihe 
revolutionists,  who  kept  the  city  in  a  turmoil  because  thej  could  nol  agree 
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on  leaders  for  the  new  government  and  kept   beheading  newly  appointed 
officials. 

Our  progress  down  the  river  was  slow,  as  we  could  not  sail  all  night  for 
fear  of  firing  from  the  ports.  We  seemed  to  have  selected  a  critical  time  for 
our  voyage,  as  the  cities  where  we  stopped  had  just  raised  the  white  flag  or 
were  about  to.  At  Nanking  the  fight  was  on,  and  a  desperate  conflict  it  has 
proved  to  be.  The  city,  manned  by  Manchu  troops  under  a  Tartar  general, 
had  closed  its  gates  and  refused  to  give  in.  All  the  night  before  our  arrival 
there  had  been  fighting  outside  the  South  gate,  and  the  American  Consul  had 
brought  all  foreign  women  and  children  to  the  consulate  for  the  night.  By 
the  time  we  arrived  he  had  sent  off  most  of  them  by  train  to  Shanghai,  and 
we  waited  to  take  on  the  rest,  who  came  with  an  escort  of  American  blue- 
jackets to  the  steamer.  About  twenty  or  thirty  foreigners,  mostly  women 
and  children,  and  twenty-three  Chinese  school  girls,  besides  servants,  joined 
our  already  well-filled  boat.  How  we  would  all  be  stored  away  in  Shanghai 
no  one  knew,  but  Shanghai  has  had  experiences  of  this  sort  before. 

All  this  time  I  had  been  holding  up  my  head  among  these  refugees,  because 
I  was  an  ordinary  traveller,  but  on  reaching  Shanghai  I  had  to  join  the 
crowd,  for  reports  of  trouble  near  Peking  make  it  impossible  or  at  least 
unwise  for  me  to  pursue  my  journey.  But  I  am  a  very  fortunate  refugee, 
for  a  cousin  of  mine  in  the  American  Church  Mission  has  kindly  taken  me  in 
and  offered  to  keep  me  as  long  as  I  want  to  stay.  I  shall  try  to  improve  my 
time  studying  and  awaiting  developments.  Shanghai  is  an  interesting  place 
to  be  in  if  one  cannot  be  in  one's  own  station  working,  or  doing  Red  Cross 
work  somewhere.  Poor  China !  She  needs  all  the  help  Christianity  can 
give  her.  Who  knows  what  opportunities  these  dreadful  struggles  may  open 
up?  Even  though  our  work  must  stop  temporarily,  it  will  surely  open  again 
with  greater  chances  than  ever  of  reaching  people.  Won't  some  of  you  be 
ready  by  that  time  and  have  a  share?    You  will  have  a  cordial  welcome 

From  your  friend, 

Delia  Dickson  Leavens. 

The  New  York  Club  has  had  a  successful  and  busy  year,  successful  because 
the  membership  has  increased  and  the  attendance  been  good,  and  busy 
because  of  the  cooperatian  with  other  women's  colleges  in  the  establishment 
of  an  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupation.  This  Bureau  of  Occupation  has 
taken  a  vital  hold  of  the  Club,  is  reported  at  all  executive  and  regular  meet- 
ings, and  its  actual  working  success  this  fall  has  caused  great  enthusiasm. 
Much  praise  is  due  Mary  Van  Kleeck  1904,  President  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers, Antoinette  Putnam-Cramer  1901,  Treasurer,  and  Frances  Cummings 
1900,  Business  Manager. 

The  programs  of  the  regular  meetings  have  been  varied,  including  Dr. 
Anna  Shaw  on  "Women  and  Democracy,"  in  February  ;  in  April  Sarah 
Evans  1911,  President  of  Smith  Students'  Council,  on  -'Present  Day  Difficul- 
ties Arising  in  Undergraduate  Life  at  Smith":  in  October  Ellen  Emerson 
1901  gave  a  most  interesting  talk  on  "  Innovations  at  Smith,"  and  in  Decem- 
ber Professor  Herbert  Vieh  of  Smith  College  School  of  Music  entertained 
most  delightfully  with  a  musical  program. 
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Tlif  animal  Luncheon  was  held  at  Delmonioo*^  April  8.  '.  members 

of  the  faculty  ■■  lent,  Including  as  guests  of  honor  President  end  sirs, 

Burton.     President   Burton  addressed  the  Club  in  •  most   happy  manner, 
combining  an  after-lunoheon  lightness  with  the  desirable  seriousness 
»ge  financial  problem. 

The  "r  the  Clnb,  Jessie  Wadsworth  1901,  was  obliged  to  resign  in 

II  iv.  "ii  account  <>f  h  a  marriage  and  consequent  change  of  residenoe;  Claus- 

sine  M  une  ILacVeille  ex-1894  was  elected  in  her  place,  but  was  obliged  to 

.  In  (  kstober  on  account  of  illness.     Margaret  Coe  Blake  1907  was  elected 

president. 

RADCLIFFE  PRIZE  PLAY 

Elizabeth  A.  McFadden  is'.^  received  this  year  the  |500  offered  annually 
by  Mr.  John  Craig  to  the  students  of  Harvard  and  Radcliffe.  She  has  been 
taking  a  special  course  in  drama  at  Radcliffe  under  Professor  George  P. 
Baker.  Her  play,  entitled  "The  Product  of  the  Mill."  will  be  presented  by 
Mr.  Craig  this  year. 

PERSONALS 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to  Ainita 
Fairgrieve,  6  Ahwaga  Avenue,  Northampton. 

'11.     Maud  Alexander  is  at  home.     Address:   508  South  East  Street,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 
Katharine  Ames  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Robert  Hudson  George. 
Ruth  Baker  is  dressmaking  at  2  North  Street,  Fairhaven,  Massachusetts. 
Margery  Brady  is  at  home  this  winter. 

Marjorie   Browning  announced   her   engagement,   on   December  26,   to 
Howard  F.  Murchie. 

Marguerite  Butterfield's  address  is  "  Edgewood,"  Brookhaven,  Mississippi. 

Frances  D.  Campbell  is  at  home  in  Cherryfield,  Maine. 

Helen  E.  French.     Address:  271  High  Street,  Clinton.  Massachusetts. 

Ruth  S.  Hawley  is  teaching  in  Granby.  Connecticut. 

Emilie  S.  Ileffron's  address  is  904  James  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Agnes  W.  Heints  ifl  taking  a  course  in  Law  at  the  University  of  Buffalo. 

Catherine  Hooper  is  at  home. 

Margaret  P.  Keen  is  Studying  Music  at   the  Philadelphia  Conservatory. 

Address  :  i(,s  Booth  Lansdowne  Avenue,  Lansdowne,  Pennsylvania. 

Winnifred  Lyman  is  teaching  English  in  Brldgeton  High  School,  New 

Jersey. 
Leonora  M.  McCarthy.     Address  :  82  Kay  Street,  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
Gertrude  L.  Pearson  Lfl  at  home  this  year. 
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Rebecca  Smith  is  at  home  until  spring,  when  she  is  going  abroad. 
Esther  M.  Wyman  is  taking  a  course  in  Domestic  Science  at  Simmons. 
ex-Id.    Emma  Augusta  Clark  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Sturges 
Bradford  Shields. 

MARRIAGES 

'98.     Henrietta  Sheldon  Seelye  to  William  Dodge  Gray,  December  21. 

'02.     Grace  Blair  Watkinson  to  Richard  Werner  Marchand,  November  22. 

Address  for  the  winter:    5  Gordon  Street,  Gordon  Square,  London, 

England. 
'05.    Mary  Lois  Hollister  to  Dr.  Horace  John  Hawk,  January  1. 
'07.     Helen  V.  Curtis  to  E.  Lycurgus  Taylor,  December  9.      Address :    986 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
'08.    Margaret  M.  Edwards  to  James  Carson  Agnew,  December  28. 
'11.     Edna  M.  Hilburn  to  Amos  Rogers  Little,  December  30.      Address: 

Swampscott,  Massachusetts. 

BIRTHS 

'06.    Mrs.  Charles  E.  Ide  (Margaret  E.  Davis),  a  son,  John  Davis  Ide,  born 

October  27.    Address  :  Redlands,  California. 
'08.    Mrs.  Frank  Douglas  Spaulding  (Louise  Dunn),  a  daughter,  Janet  Spauld- 

ing,  born  October  21. 
e.r-'ll.    Mrs.  Richmond  D.  Moot  (Margaret  Atwater),  a  son,  Dana  Moot,  born 

May  21.    Address  :  1373  Union  Street,  Schenectady,  New  York. 


CALENDAR 


January     22-30.  Mid-year  Examinations. 

31.  Holiday. 

February  1.  Beginning  of  Second  Semester. 

"  3.  Dickinson  House  Reception. 

"  10.  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies. 

"  14.  Song  Recital  by  Eleanor  Gerhardt. 
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APPLIED   PLATONISM 

HELEN   RUSSELL   WRIGHT 


We  were  walking  home  from  philosophy  class,  and  I  was 
thinking  of  the  Republic  of  Plato,  which  we  had  recently  been 
reading.  "  If  a  man  were  to  found  an  ideal  state  today,"  I 
asked,  "  would  he  begin  with  the  Republic  and  work  it  over  to 
suit  modern  conditions,  or  would  he  rather  work  from  our  own 
state  toward  the  ideal,  changing  such  conditions  as  are  bad  and 
leaving  such  as  are  good  ?" 

"Truly,"  answered  Jane,  "  I  do  not  know." 

"  Or  would  he  perhaps  begin  in  a  different  way  entirely,  work- 
ing from  ideals  to  the  ideal  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  she  replied. 

"  Why,"  said  I  "  would  he  not  begin  by  considering  what  was 
the  good,  and  the  nature  of  the  good,  and  would  he  not  then 
seek  to  establish  a  state  in  which  this  good  should  be  realized  ?" 
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'■  Very  probably  you  are  right,"  returned  Jam-. 
"Well  then,   what  would  be  this  good,  for  the  sake  of  which 
he  is  founding  a  state  P  " 

"  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,"  she  answered 
readily,  "  for  surely  that  is  the  end  most  worth  striving  for." 

"  Very  good,"  I  replied,  "and  probably  you,  Jane,  can  tell 
me  just  what  that  means  for  I  confess  I  do  not  clearly  under- 
stand. First,  we  must  consider  just  what  you  mean  by  happi- 
ness, must  we  not  ?  " 

''  We  certainly  must,"  she  answered,  "  and  I  should  say  that 
happiness  means  pleasure  and  the  absence  of  pain,  and  unhappi- 
ness  pain  and  the  privation  of  pleasure.  Such  1  believe  is  the 
way  Mill  defines  it." 

"  Very  true,  but  then  I  must  ask  you  to  tell  me  very  carefully 
what  you  mean  by  pleasure." 

"  Pleasures,"  she  answered  "are  all  those  things  we  enjoy, 
such  as  dancing  and  skating  and  reading  and  listening  to  music." 

"  And  are  all  these  equal  in  so  far  as  thejr  are  pleasures,  or  is 
one  more  a  pleasure  than  another,  as  skating  is  more  a  pleasure 
than  reading,  or  do  they  both  partake  equally  of  the  nature  of 
pleasure  ?" 

"Why,"  she  said,  "  reading  is  more  a  pleasure  than  skating.'' 

"  But  if  you  had  been  reading  five  or  six  hours  in  a  hot  room, 
would  reading  still  be  more  a  pleasure  than  skating  ?  " 

"  No,  truly,"  she  answered,  "  in  that  case  a  good  skate  would 
be  a  pleasure,  and  reading  would  be  painful." 

"  So  that  a  thing  can  at  one  moment  be  a  pain  and  at  another 
a  pleasure  ?  " 

u  It  seems  so,"  she  admitted  rather  reluctantly. 

"  And  consider  this — you  call  reading  a  pleasure  ?" 

"Yes  truly." 

"But  did  you  ever  know  any  one  who  found  reading  un- 
pleasant, who  indeed  would  always  be  sewing  or  skating  or 
doing  something  else,  so  that  she  had  no  time  to  read  ?" 

"  Sea,  I  have  known  several  of  such  nature." 

"Then  that  which  is  a  pleasure  to  one  person  may  not  be  a 
pleasure  to  another,  but  quite  its  opposite,  pain  f  " 

"  1  suppose  yon  are  right,"  she  replied. 

11  Well,  then,  in  founding  our  state  we  are  going  to  try  to  give 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  greatest  number,  hut.  as  one  man's 
pleasure  is  another  man's  pain,  how  can  we  tell  what  things  will 
give  pleasure  and  what  pain  ?" 
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"  Well,  we  might  let  them  decide  for  themselves  and  vote  on 
all  questions  ;  we  might  give  them  the  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall,  you  know." 

"  Yes/'  I  said,  "that  is  a  good  suggestion  and  in  perfect  ac- 
cord with  the  spirit  of  our  times.  But  how,  may  I  ask,  shall 
they  determine  what  will  be  a  pleasure  for  them  ?  What  is  to 
become  of  those  who  find  the  pleasures  of  the  majority  painful 
to  them,  for  there  will  be  some  such,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Very  likely." 

"  What  is  to  become  of  them.  Are  they  to  have  no  share  in 
pleasure,  pleasure  being  the  only  good  ?  " 

"Why,"  she  answered,  "the  majority  must  consider  the 
pleasures  of  all." 

"That  is,"  I  returned,  "each  man  is  to  seek  not  his  own 
pleasure  but  the  pleasures  of  others.  And  what  will  make  him 
do  this?" 

"  Merely  his  natural  feelings,  social  and  sympathetic." 

"You  mean,"  I  said,  "that  when  I  want  a  picture  in  a  store 
window  which  you  want,  and  I  know  that  you  will  hang  it 
where  more  people  will  see  it,  then  my  natural  feelings  will 
make  me  let  you  have  it  ?  " 

"Yes,  because  it  gives  happiness  to  more  people." 

"  But  is  it  not  my  reason  that  makes  me  see  that,  and  compels 
me  to  act  as  a  reasonable  being,  not  as  a  feeling  being — for  no 
feeling  actuates  me  there  ?  But  even  supposing  that  the  ma- 
jority would  always  wish  for  the  happiness  of  the  minority, 
how  can  they  determine  what  will  give  happiness,  when  we 
could  not  do  this  ?  And— you  have  not  yet  answered  this — how 
they  can  know  their  own  pleasures  ?  For  does  not  the  present 
pleasure  differ  from  the  future  ?  the  present  pain  differ  from 
the  future  pain,  and  does  not  a  little  pleasure  now,  such  as 
going  home  early  at  vacations,  mean  much  pain  later  when 
you  have  to  make  up  your  work  ?  Shall  our  citizen-legislators 
choose,  then,  the  pleasures  of  the  moment  or  those  which  will 
prove  pleasant  in  the  long  run  ? 

"  The  ones  which  will  be  pleasant  in  the  long  run,  assuredly." 

"  But  do  you  not  remember  that  you  heard  only  recently  how 
impossible  it  was  for  any  man  to  determine  for  himself  by  any 
mathematical  calculation,  the  so-called  Hedonistic  Calculus, 
just  what  will  ultimately  prove  pleasant  ? 

"  I  had  quite  forgotten  that,  but  I  do  indeed  remember,  now 
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that  you  remind  me.  But  could  they  not  decide  on  general 
rules— such  as— a  high  tariff  lias  led  to  prosperity  in  the  past, 
therefore  a  high  tariff  is  conducive  to  happini  ss  ? 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "a  wise  and  enlightened  method.  Have 
you  forgotten  the  words  of  Lord  Macanlay  when  reasons  of  that 
character  were  urged  against  the  Reform  Bill?" 

"  yes,"  she  said,  M  I  am  ashamed  to  admit  that  I  have  ;  I  am 
afraid  you  will  have  to  tell  me." 

"'Sir,'  said  Lord  Macaulay,  'we  are  legislators,  not  anti- 
quaries.'" 

"Then,"  said  Jane,  "form  your  rules  with  an  eye  to  the 
future." 

"Ah  yes;  but  what  method  can  we  use  other  than  the  danger- 
ous Hedonistic  Calculus?  Or  is  there,  perhaps,  Borne  other 
method  which  we  have  not  y<  t  found  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  of  any."  admitted  Jane. 

"Then,"  I  continued,  "are  you  willing  to  admit  that  the 
greatest  happiness  principle  is  not  tit  to  be  the  object  of  onr 
state,  in  so  far  as  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  this  happi- 
ness is  ? " 

"No,"  she  answered,  ''I  am  not  yet  rea  ly  to  give  this  up  as 
an  ultimate  end.  for  it  still  seems  to  me.  in  spite  of  all  you  have 
said,  just  and  worthy.  But  instead  of  giving  them  the  pleasures 
they  want,  let  us  strive  to  give  them  the  real  pleasures,  the 
pleasures  of  a  higher  order." 

"But,"  I  interrupted,  ''you  have  quite  passed  over  the  fact 
that  if  you  grade  pleasures  by  pleasures,  you  come  to  nothing 
more  than  differences  of  degree,  whereas  if  you  grade  pleasures 
by  anything  other  than  pleasure — as  a  sense  of  dignity — you 
either  have  a  lower  standard,  or  you  are  admitting  that  the  good 
is  in  reality  not  one  of  feeling,  but  one  of  reason.  Do  yon  agree 
to  this  ?" 

••I  suppose  I  must."  she  replied,  "but  then  it  seems  that  I 
must  give  up  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  as 
the  object  of  the  state,  and  that,  I  confess,  I  am  unwilling  to 

do." 

"  I  understand,"  I  admitted,  "and  I  think  that  may  be  the 

with  some  of  these  others  too.     But  if  by  adopting  some 

other  end,  you  can  attain  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 

number,  (defining  happiness  as  something  other  than  pleasure 
however)   would  you  then   rest   satisfied  ?" 
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"Yes,"  she  answered,  "I  think  so,  for  then  wouldn't  you 
really  be  adopting  my  end  after  all  ?" 

"By  no  means,  but  if  you  will  follow  the  argument  with  me 
for  awhile,  I  will  endeavor  to  show  you  in  the  end,  just  what 
the  difference  is.     Are  you  willing  ?  " 

"I  am  willing, "  she  answered. 

"  Well  then,  the  good,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  realization  on  the 
part  of  each  individual  of  some  higher  ideal  of  himself,  by  the 
development,  to  their  greatest  extent,  of  his  peculiar  faculties." 

"  And  what  is  to  become  of  the  general  welfare  in  that  case  ; 
is  no  one  to  consider  that  ?  " 

"  Yes  indeed,  each  one  is  to  consider  that ;  his  ideal  of  himself 
will  force  him  to  be  unselfish.  One  of  his  maxims  will  be  to 
consider  himself  both  as  sovereign  and  subject  in  the  kingdom 
of  ends,  he  will  try  to  'act  on  maxims  which  are  fit  to  be  univer- 
sal laws/  " 

"Yes,"  Jane  said,  "that  is  all  very  fine,  but  in  practical 
affairs  do  you  think  it  would  work  ?  Can  you  know  what  is  fit 
to  be  a  universal  law,  any  more  easily  than  you  can  know  what 
will  make  people  happy  ?  And  what  is  fit  to  be  a  universal  law, 
except  that  which  will  make  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  ?  " 

"Just  that,"  I  said,  "  which  we  have  been  discussing  and  de- 
fining. Anything  is  fit  to  be  a  universal  law  which,  will  improve 
the  character  of  the  greatest  number.  Would  you  accept  that 
as  the  object  of  the  state,  or  does  it  seem  to  you  to  be  less  worthy 
an  end  than  the  one  you  desired  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  shall  have  to  accept  it,"  she  said,  "  as  being  in  every 
way  superior  to  mine,  for  does  it  not  include  mine  also  ?" 

"  How  is  that  ?  "  I  asked  in  great  surprise. 

"  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  having  a  good  character,  there 
would  be  the  highest  kind  of  happiness,  the  kind  I  was  thinking 
of  when  I  laid  down  happiness  as  the  end." 

"That"  I  said,  "is  very  true,  but  in  making  the  good,  a  good 
of  feeling,  you  gave  yourself  no  satisfactory  basis  for  a  qualifi- 
cation of  pleasures  ;  but  with  self-realization  as  an  end  we  can 
easily  grade  them  as  higher  or  lower,  can  we  not  ?" 

"  To  me,  at  any  rate,  it  seems  we  can." 

"Then  shall  we  continue  a  little  further  and  try  to  see  what 
will  happen,  when  the  founder  of  an  ideal  state  has  deter- 
mined the  principle  on  which  he  will  found  it  ?" 

"  By  all  means,  if  you  are  willing." 
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"  Well,  it  Beems  to  me  that  such  a  man.  deciding  that  i 
realization  for  each  and  all  was  the  same,  would  pause  to  look 
at  the  conditions  in  his  own  state,  and  consider  which  move- 
ments were  making  for  tin-  realization  of  his  ideal.     Then  his 

ideal  of  himself  would  force  him  to  get  out  and  aid  these  move- 
ments in  whatever  way  he  was  able.  Does  it  seem  to  you  he 
would  do  this  or  not  ?  " 

"It  seems  so  to  me,"  she  replied. 

"And  what  movements  should  he  help?  Shall  we  consider 
this  too?" 

"By  all  means." 

"  Well  then,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  would  advance  such  move- 
ments as  the  college  settlements,  the  child  welfare,  the  con- 
sumer's league,  et  cetera,  which  aim  to  educate  the  masses,  to 
give  them  better  sanitary  conditions  and  more  opportunities  for 
recreation,  on  the  ground  that  improved  social  conditions  are 
essential  to  that  universal  '  upbuilding  of  character,  which  we 
consider  the  greatest  good,  both  for  ourselves  and  others.'  Do 
you  not  think  he  would  do  all  he  could  for  these  societies  ?  " 

"Surely." 

"  And  then  all  legislation  which  aims  at  removing  barriers 
between  class  and  class,  would  he  not  favor  this,  so  that  men's 
views  might  become  broader  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  then  that  he  would  become  a  Socialist  ?  " 

"Not  necessarily,  for  he  might  well  believe  that  Socialism 
would  be  injurious  to  character,  as  men  are  now  constituted.  In 
the  beginning  of  our  discussion  you  spoke  of  the  initiative,  ref- 
erendum and  recall  ;  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  attitude  of 
a  self-realizationist  toward  them  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  answered.     "  Will  you  tell  me  ?  " 

"  Well,"  I  replied,  "I  do  not  think  he  would  be  forced  by  his 
theory  to  hold  either  view.  If  he  supported  them,  it  would.  I 
should  think,  be  on  the  principle  that,  by  giving  the  people  a 
chance  to  rule  he  would  develop  their  powers  of  governing,  and 
thus  come  nearer  realizing  the  ideal  of  a  kingdom  of  ends.  But 
on  the  other  hand.  I  think  he  might  oppose  them,  on  the  ground 

that    the   people   Were  QOJ    1'eady    for  self  g< » VeH  1 II I  el  1 1  .       We  do  not, 

give  a  revolver  to  a  boy  of  five  to  develop  his  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, but  when  that   is  developed  through  the  use  of  M>me   leSS 

dangerous  means,  then  we  give  him  the  revolver.    Would  that 

seem  reasonable  to  you  ?  " 
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"Very,"  she  replied,  "but  if  your  idealist  were  to  work  for 
every  attempt  to  improve  the  character  of  all  citizens,  he  would 
be  such  an  extremely  busy  man  that  he  could  really  benefit 
none." 

"True  enough,  if  he  dabbled  in  all,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
while  approving  all  these  various  lines  of  advance,  he  would 
give  his  time  and  attention  to  that  one  for  which  he  was  fitted, 
or  with  which  he  was  by  circumstances  brought  into  contact/' 

"  And  this  you  would  wish  the  actual  state,  progressing 
toward  the  ideal,  which  is,  is  it  not,  a  state  in  which  every 
citizen  would  strive  to  develop  the  most  that  was  in  him,  for 
the  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of  the  race  ?" 

"It  assuredly  is,"  she  agreed. 


WHERE  DREAMS  COME  TRUE 

HARRIET  AMALIE  SCHOLERMANN 

A  maiden  wandered  by  a  woodland  way 
Where  tiny  silver  ripples  melt  away 
The  sorrow  of  the  world,  the  vain  regret, 
Beside  a  mountain  stream  called  "Let's  Forget," 
Where  among  birds  and  flowers  and  sweetest  sound 
The  day-dreams,  rainbow-tinted,  still  abound, 
And  lure  the  wand'rer  on  those  pathways  new 
To  seek  the  mystic  land  where  dreams  come  true. 

Strange  paths  among  those  wild  wood  tangles  gleam, 

Elusive  as  the  sunlight  in  the  stream, 

Now  shaded,  and  now  bright  with  flickering  fire 

That  lights  the  happy  land  of  Hearts'  Desire. 

The  maiden  lingered  in  that  vale  of  sleep 

Until  soft,  amber  lights  began  to  creep 

Over  the  sun-kissed  hills.     At  break  of  day 

The  dreamer  lost  her  dream  and  lost  her  way. 


THE    EXILES 

LOIS   CLEVELAND   GOULD 

"All  the  modern  conveniences — oh  Dan'el."  and  Ruth  let  the 
huge  gray  sock  that  sin-  was  darning  fall  unheeded  into  her 
aproned  lap,  as  she  mechanically  pnt  out  her  hand  to  stroke 
Dan'el,  the  dignified  old  maltese  who  sai  placidly  sunning  him- 
self on  the  broad  window-sill  beside  her.  Her  faded  old  eyes, 
full  of  joyful  anticipation,   stared  unseeing  thro;,  low- 

beamed  kitchen,  and  saw  only  the  home  of  her  dreams,  the 
dreams  that  John  was  making  true. — saw  standing  close  by  son 
John's  big  house  in  the  city,  a  tiny  flat  which,  in  the  near  future 
was  to  be  their  home,  hers  and  Ephriam's,  for  the  rest  of  their 
years.  Saw  only  the  happiness  and  peace  of  the  future  blotting 
out  the  hardships  of  the  past. 

John  had  talked  of  it.  but  now  it  was  true.  They  were  going 
to  town  to  live  by  him,  and  he  was  to  rent  the  farm.  "  For  it's 
too  hard  work,"  he  had  said,  "  you're  both  growing  old*'— yes, 
yes,  they  knew.  They  were  to  have  one  floor  of  the  apartment 
house  which  "Son"  was  building  next  to  his  own  home.  "  All 
the  modern  conveniences,"  he  had  said,  and  Ruth  and  Ephriam 
beamed  in  joyful  ignorance  at  the  magic  phrase.  It  was  relief 
enough  for  them  to  be  free  from  responsibility — and  happiness 
enough  to  be  near  John. 

How  they  had  longed  and  dreamed,  she  and  Ephriam— and 
now  everything  was  coming  true.  Ahead  was  no  drudgery  of 
the  farm,  which  of  late  had  so  burdened  them  both,— no  worry 
over  crops, — no  pinching  to  make  both  ends  meet, — no  fruitless 
longing  to  see  John,  so  busy  in  the  city.  Only  peaceful  years 
of  old  age  flowing  on  in  quiet  comfort  beside  the  "Boy"  and 
little  John  Jr.  and  the  Daughter  Bertha.  What  years  of 
Btmggle  there  had  been,  first,  to  pay    for   the  little  stony   farm, 

then,  despite  the  poor  crops,  to  give  the  "Boy"  the  education 
he  wished  and  deserved,  and  of  late  years,  to  compete  with  the 

young  farmers  and  their  scientific  methods.  But  that  was  all 
Over  now    -all  over — . 

There  was  a  stamping  on  the  stoop — the  door  flew  open  with 
a  swirl  of  March  wind,  and  brawny  old   Ephriam,   his  arms  full 

of  wood,  stumbled  over  the  threshold,  pushed  the  door  to  with 
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his  boot,  dropped  the  wood  in  the  box  back  of  the  stove  and, 
with  a  twinge  and  scowl  of  pain  as  the  rheumatism  caught  him, 
straightened  up  and  turned  towards  Ruth,  who,  in  the  habit  of 
fifty  years,  had  set  aside  the  darning  and  come  forward  to  un- 
wrap his  "  fascinator."  She  understood  the  contraction  between 
his  shaggy  gray  eyebrows  and,  as  her  fingers,  deft  from  long 
practice,  unloosened  the  red  scarf  from  under  his  whiskered 
chin,  elevated  meekly  for  the  process,  she  assured  him,  "next 
year,  Ephriam,  there  won't  be  no  wood  to  carry— fer  it's  a 
'modern  conveniences'  flat,  ye  know.'"  Ephriam's  whiskers 
bobbed  in  hopeful  assent. 

While  Ruth  folded  the  ''fascinator"  and  trotted  about  the 
kitchen,  in  aged  briskness,  preparing  supper,  Ephriam  tugged 
off  his  coat  and  sat  down  in  his  accustomed  seat  in  front  of  the 
range.  He  pulled  off  his  boots — with  the  necessary  grunts,  and 
planting  his  gray-stockinged  feet  carefully  near  the  oven,  made 
a  place  in  his  lap  for  Dan'el  and  reached  for  his  weekly  paper. 

He  peered  understandingly  over  his  steel-rimmed  spectacles  at 
Ruth — "  ye'll  be  turrible  glad  ter  get  away  from  the  farm  work, 
won't  ye,  Ruth  ? — an'  so'll  I  be— turrible  glad.  I'm  tired  o' 
plowin'  an'  plantin'  an'  then  spoiled  crops,  o'  feedin'  horses  an' 
milkin'  cows  an'  carryin'  wood,  an'  buildin'  fires,  an'  gettin'  up 
early,  an' — oh — everything. — An'  I  'speck  ye'r  tired  too — o' 
scrubbin'  floors  and  washin'  dishes  an'  cookin'  an'  makin'  butter, 
an'  cleanin'  lamps—" 

"  An',"  Ruth  continued,  "o'  lookin'  at  the  same  ol'  things  day 
in  an' day  out  fer  nigh  on  fifty  years. — Yes.  we're  both  tired 
o'n't,  an'  we'll  be  turrible  glad  ter  get  away  from  it  all — ter  fer- 
get  it  all— an'  ter  have  a  flat  with  modern  conveniences — an' 
John." 

And  so  the  few  months  slipped  by,  with  the  anticipation  of 
future  happiness  growing  ever  more  poignant, — and  the  work  of 
the  farm  only  endurable  because  the  time  was  short.  But,  when 
the  carryall  was  in  the  yard — when,  for  the  last  time  they  locked 
the  door  and  put  the  key  under  the  mat, — Ephriam  ominously 
cleared  his  throat  and  Ruth  surreptitiously  wiped  her  eyes  with 
the  corner  of  her  cambric  handkerchief.  When  the  worn  little 
hair  cloth  trunk  with  its  few  treasures  had  been  strapped  se- 
curely on  the  back  and  Ephriam  had  carefully  tested  the 
strength  of  its  ropes, — when  the  wicker  basket  containing 
Dan'el,  howling  in  uncomprehending  misery,  was  stored  safely 
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under  tl  and  when  the  old  Lady  and  gentleman  were 

acing  themselves  rather  une  the  backseat — Ephriam 

vainly  trying  to  find  room  for  his  big  knees  and  Roth  keeping  a 

t i l:  1 1 1  hold  of  her  best  alpaca,  to  keep  it  away  from  the  dusty 
I  river  clucked  to  the  mare  and  she  leisurely  started 

on  her  familiar  way. 

Ajs  the  rig  wheeled  oul  of  the  yard  Ephriam  started  to  turn 
around.  "Don't  Ephriam,"— and  Ruth  clutched  his  arm  with  her 

black  cotton  mitt — " don't  even  look  hack  — tin*  flat's  got  modern 
conveniences  an'  we'll  he  near  John. — we  want  to  go,— but 
we're — ''  and  the  words  were  muffled  in  a  stilled  sob  and  the  old 
shoulders  under  the  gray  mantilla,  heaved. 

The  little  flat  in  town  was  the  best  that  John's  money  and] the 
inuity  of  the  architects  could  contrive.  Bertha  had  taken 
time  from  her  busy  life  to  furnish  it  with  all  the  comforts  and 
little  luxuries  that  she  knew  John  would  wish.  And  so,  when 
the  old  people  arrived,  everything  was  in  readiness  for  their  new 
life, — even  the  larder  was  well  stocked  and  in  the  kitchen  a 
white-capped  maid  was  waiting  for  orders.  ''For,  from  now 
on,  Mother,  you're  not  to  be  a  household  drudge."  Bertha  had 
said  emphatically,  and  the  little  old  lady  had  smiled  and  nodded 
bewilderedly.  Bertha  and  John,  in  pleased  complacency,  had 
escorted  the  old  people  over  the  new  home  exhibiting  all  its 
labor-saving  devices  and,  dwelling  ever  on  "the  completeness 
of  it  all,"  had  left  them— to  get  used  to  things. 

John  and  Bertha,  in  their  own  eyes,  and  those  of  their  friends, 
had  good  reason  to  feel  complacent.  They  were  living  examples 
of  a  model  son  and  daughter- in -law.  They  had  given  the  old 
people  U>v  their  comfort,  all  that  money  and  thought  fulness 
could  supply,  and  of  course  they  couldn't  help  but  be  happy — 
away  from  the  burden  of  farm  work.  But  John  noticed-  and 
tried  to  put  away  from  his  thought,  the  fact  that  his  mother  was 
vt-iy  t  Inn  and  looked  older,  and  that  his  father  was  more  stooped 
than  usual,  and  had  lost  his  former  vigor.  He  didn't  see  t  hem 
Bry  often  for  he  was  a  bu8y  man  with  social  obligations  to 
attend  to  after  office  hours.      Bui  he  was  doing  for  them,  all  and 

more  than  any  son  was  expected  to  do  and  he  put  aside  with 
scorn  any  sense  of  uneasiness  concerning  their  welfare. 

A<  for  Ruth  and  Ephriam   themselves!     It  was  true  they  had 

"  all  the  modern  conveniences"    and  they  were  near. John— but — 

what  was  it  ?     What  Was  lacking  P     Karh  kept  carefully  hid  from 
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the  other  any  suggestion  of  unhappiness.  But,  even  more  plainly 
than  John  had  perceived  it,  Ruth  saw  that  Ephriam  was  stooped 
and  Ephriam  in  turn,  watched  Ruth  grow  thin.  But  the  truth 
which  each  recognized  and  kept  from  the  other,  was  the  fact  that 
though  they  had  lived  there  six  months  they  weren't,  as  John 
and  Bertha  had  prophesied,  "used  to  things."  They  had  dis- 
covered that  "modern  conveniences"  were  deceiving — and  that 
they  were  longing  for  something,  lonesome  for — what  ?  It  was 
true,  in  a  material  way,  they  had  more  than  they  had  ever 
known  before — but  they  had  also  lost — something. 

One  trouble  had  piled  upon  another.  First  and  foremost, 
there  was  Ellen,  the  maid.  Ruth  had  been  afraid  of  her  from 
the  start  and  Ellen,  knowing  this,  took  advantage.  Ruth  al- 
ways had  done  her  own  work,— without  the  familiar,  common- 
place tasks  there  was  nothing  to  occupy  her  days.  She  had 
thought  that  no  kitchen  work  would  be  a  relief,  but  without  it 
her  life  was  fairly  a  blank.  She  longed  to  scrub  that  floor  and 
wash  those  dishes — but  Ellen  absolutely  forbade  any  such  tress- 
passing in  her  domain.  Next,  Ephriam  had  nothing  to  do.  He 
didn't  even  have  a  garden  patch — he  longed,  as  only  an  old  man 
can  long — for  the  accustomed  tasks.  How  gladly  he  would  have 
plowed,  have  milked — even  carried  wood.  But  "  a  flat's  a  flat ; " 
so,  vacant  and  purposeless,  he  wandered  around  town  trying  to 
find  some  one  to  visit  with,  or  when  the  nurse  would  permit,  he 
played  with  John  Jr.  But  John  Jr.  was  being  brought  up  by 
scientific  methods  and  the  good,  old-fashioned  principles  of  baby- 
raising  which  Ephriam  knew,  were  not  in  John  Jr.'s  curriculum. 
One  of  the  hardest  things  to  bear  was  Dan'el's  misery.  All  day 
he  wandered  forlornly  through  the  strange  rooms,  howling  dis- 
consolately. He  was  gaunt  and  thin, — the  close  confinement  of 
the  flat  wore  on  him.  He  was  pining  away  for  a  meadow  with 
field  mice.  And  his  family,  powerless,  must  needs  watch  his  lone- 
liness and  secretly  sympathize  with  him.  And  as  for  the  modern 
conveniences,  one  by  one  their  glamour  had  fallen  away.  Eph- 
riam had  no  place  to  rest  his  feet— the  radiators  were  too  high 
for  his  rheumatism  and  there  was  only  a  gas  oven  in  the  kitchen. 
The  electricity  was  very  nice,  but  it  had  a  habit  of  going  out  at 
the  most  inopportune  moments — and  flats  do  not  contain  lamps. 
The  electric  bell  k'got  on  Ruth's  nerves."  Ephriam  had  fallen 
twice  on  the  hardwood  floors.  But  the  crowning  blow  came 
when  early  one  morning,  the  hot  water  pipe  burst,  flooding  their 
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bedroom.  Ephriam  and  Rath,  in  bewildered  disgust,  viewed 
the  catastrophe  j  and  then  Ruth  turned  abruptly  to  Ephriam, — 

'•  Ephriam,"  Bhe  said  defiantly,  struggling  with  her  emotions, 
"d'ye  know  what  we  are  ?    Jes*  two  old  fools !— An'  I'm  goin' 

back  to  the  farm  !  " 

Three  days  later  the  carryall  once  more  drew  np  in  the  yard 
of  the  farm.  Ruth  and  Ephriam  climbed  spryly  over  the  wheel, 
and  with  the  cat's  basket  between  them  went  towards  the  door. 
Yes.  it  was  all  true.  Almost  frightened,  the  two  old  people 
looked  around  them— yes— all  the  familiar  land  marks.  With 
fingers  trembling  with  excitment  Ruth  felt  under  the  mat  for 
the  door  key  and  passed  it  ii])  to  Ephriam  who,  after  many  a 
fumbling  and  feeling  around,  slipped  it  into  the  lock,  and 
the  d<  open.     Oh,  the  joy  of  its  familiarity!    There 

was  the  old  rocker  by  the  window,  there  was  the  wood  box  and 
the  big  black  stove,  and  Dan'el  freed  from  his  baskel  already 
jumping  up  into  his  accustomed  window  seat.  Holding  hands 
and  stepping  quietly  over  the  threshold  almost  as  if  it  were 
sacred,  Ephriam  and  Ruth,  with  the  hard  wrung  tears  of  age 
streaming  down  their  withered  cheeks,  knew  they  were  home 
from  exile.  And  perhaps,  if  John  had  been  there  he  would  have 
understood. 


FICKLENESS 

MONICA   BURRELL 

When  you  were  small,  long,  long  ago. 

And  tired  with  your  play, 
You  took  your  toys  up,  one  by  one, 

And  threw  them  all  away. 

And  though  you're  grown  up,  now,  I  know 
Thai  -till  your  fcoyi  yon  spurn — 

Bo  here  I  Bit—dejected — 
I'm  waiting  for  my  turn. 


THE  SUBMERGED  HALF 

AMITA   BELLE   FAIRGKIEVE 
CHAPTER    I. 

When  Lois  Morgan  was  very  small,  she  was  making  thimble- 
cookies  on  a  chair  by  the  kitchen  door  one  day,  when  a  tramp 
presented  himself  for  the  reception  of  provender.  "  What  a  nice 
little  red-haired  gal !"  he  exclaimed  with  an  insinuating  smile. 
Lois  did  not  return  the  smile.  She  lifted  her  flaming  head,  and 
stared  with  hauteur  at  the  smiler.  Her  grandmother,  who  was 
making  cookies  of  ordinary  radius  on  the  table,  turned  around 
with  a  jerk.  "  Her  hair  ain't  red  !  M  she  cried,  indignantly.  And 
the  tramp,  without  mentioning  his  errand,  discreetly  made  him- 
self scarce. 

It  was  many  years  after  this  that  Lois  Morgan  became  Lois 
Cloveland.  Hers  was  a  pare  love-match.  One  June  Oliver 
Cloveland  came  to  her  home  town  and.  at  a  party  given  in  his 
honor,  sang.  In  addition  to  the  face  of  an  angel,  he  had  a  voice 
that  would  draw  the  heart  out  of  a  stone.  Lois  was  passionately 
fond  of  music  and  played  and  sang  a  great  deal  herself.  Later 
in  the  evening  they  danced  together  and  she  found  him,  in  man- 
ners and  conversation,  to  use  her  own  expression,  "also  ador- 
able." It  was  enough  :  they  were  made  for  each  other.  They 
became  engaged  within  a  week  and  were  married  before  July 
ended. 

On  the  afternoon  before  the  wedding,  Mr.  Cloveland  brought 
up  with  him  from  New  York  his  best  man.  "  Lois/'  he  said, 
"  I  want  you  to  meet  this  :  it's  Bob." 

Lois  rose,  and  extended  a  cool  hand.  "This"  drew  its  heels 
together,  and  bowed  low  before  her.  "  Delighted,"  he  mur- 
mured, but  his  eyes  belied  him. 

"I  have  been  looking  forward  to  knowing  you,  Mr.  Roberts," 
Lois  said  graciously,  "  almost  as  long  as  I  have  known  Oliver." 

"  I  hope  you've  given  me  a  good  reputation,  Caruse  ?  " 

"  I  have  adhered  strictly  to  the  truth,"  said  Mr.  Cloveland. 

"  Then  I  may  breathe  freely,"  said  Mr.  Roberts. 

"She  knows,"  pursued  his  best  friend,  "that  you  are  a 
crabbed  old  bachelor  and  the  worst  kind  of  a  woman-hater,  '  re- 
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mote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow.'  She  lias  Likewise  heard  as 
many  <  »f  your  aspersions  <>n  the  practice  of  matrimony  as  I  could 
remember." 

"  Bob  "  sank  into  a  chair  beside  Lois.  "After  that, "  he  said, 
"  1  wonder  that  you  want  me  to  sustain  you  tomorrow.  I  feel 
as  if  I  shall  be  in  need  of  sustaininent  myself." 

"Then  will  it  not  be  the  worst  possible  punishment,  Mr. 
Roberts,  to  make  you  assist  at  the  ceremony  ?"  Lois  asked. 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  the  worst  possible  punishment,  Miss  Morgan," 
he  told  her. 

Oliver  had  left  them  together  "  to  get  acquainted  "  and  each 
was  wondering  what  to  say  to  the  other. 

Roberts  and  Cloveland  had  been  chums  since  childhood.  They 
had  been  inseparable  all  through  school  and  for  the  last  eight 
years,  including  the  four  at  college,  had  roomed  together.  What- 
ever Cloveland  did,  Roberts  supported  ;  wherever  Cloveland 
went,  Roberts  followed.  This  similarity  to  Mary's  little  lamb 
had  caused  him  to  be  familiarly  termed  "wooly."  Cloveland 
himself,  forgetting  the  origin  of  the  name,  often  called  him  by 
it. 

Roberts  had  been  in  Europe  since  spring,  having  consented, 
as  he  expressed  it,  to  tear  himself  away  from  Cloveland  only 
because  of  a  "stupendous  pecuniary  consideration."  "And 
now,"  he  had  said  lugubriously  to  the  crowd  who  held  a  ban- 
quet for  him  on  his  return,  "  look  what  he's  gone  and  done  !  If 
I'd  been  here,  it  wouldn't  have  happened  ?  " 

"  How  would  you  have  worked  it,  Wooly  ?" 

"  I'd  have  hauled  him  away  the  second  time  he  smiled  at  her," 
said  Bob  viciously.     "  I've  seen  him  in  love  before." 

He  did  not  unload  his  wrath  upon  Cloveland,  however.  Hav- 
ing been  ordered  home  by  that  individual  in  time  for  the  twenty- 
eighth,  he  d  ut  i fully  arrived  at  the  specified  hour  on  the  twenty- 
seventh.  The  two  clasped  hands  without  looking  at  each  other, 
and  when  Roberts  found  his  voice,  he  asked,  half  jestingly,  "Is 
this  the  sense  I  taught  you,  squealer  ?  " 

"It's  the  Only  sense  there  is.  humbug,"    Oliver  answered,  and 

on  the  way  up  to  the  bride's  home  they  Bpoke  principally  of  the 

landscape. 

All  these  things  were  passing  through  Bob's  mind  as  he  turned 
his  dark  eyes  upon  the  girl  who  was  going  to  take  his  chum 

away  from  him.      He  knew  thai  he  was  insanely  jealous  of  her, 
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yet  he  honestly  meant  to  give  her  a  fair  trial.  Therefore  he  told 
her  that  it  was  punishment  to  be  there.  Lois  was  hurt,  but  con- 
trolled herself.  They  sat  silent  for  some  time.  She  was  hem- 
stitching a  handkerchief,  he  divided  his  attention  between  the 
view  from  the  windows  and  his  own  feet. 

"What  is  it  you  called  him  ?"  she  asked  at  length. 

("Ah,"  thought  Roberts"— "  a  never-failing  subject!  Why 
didn't  I  think  of  it  before  ?)  Oh,  that's  one  of  his  names — Car- 
use,  short  for  Caruso,  which  he  was  dubbed,  for  reasons  obvious, 
the  first  time  he  opened  his  mouth  Freshmen  year.  People  were 
always  crazy  to  hear  him  sing.  Ever  hear  about  the  time  he 
fooled  some  of  us  ?  No  ?  Want  to  hear  it  ?  Well,  there  was 
some  Charity  Association  of  Unattached  Females  in  the  city 
who  were  always  nagging  at  us  to  give  them  a  show.  Most  of 
us  got  sick  of  performing  before  the  year  was  half  gone,  but  Oily 
would  hustle  around  and  browbeat  us  all  into  rendering  our  ser- 
vices once  more.  So  one  time  we  sent  out  cards  to  the  society, 
telling  them  that  Mr.  Cloveland  was  going  to  give  a  recital  all 
by  himself  that  evening.  We  thought  it  would  be  a  grand  joke 
on  him  and  that's  why  we  did  it  in  such  a  rush,  but  somehow  it 
got  to  him.  And  do  you  know  what  the  rummy — I  beg  your 
pardon,  Miss  Morgan — what  your  mentally-unparalled  fiance 
did  ?  He  unscrewed  every  one  of  the  electric  lights  in  our  frat 
hall  and  stuck  a  little  piece  of  blotting-paper  in  the  socket.  The 
audience  arrived,  and  as  it  was  summer,  the  fellows  didn't  try 
to  light  up  until  almost  eight.  You  can  imagine  the  racket 
then.  When  the  confusion  was  at  its  height,  Oily  got  up  on  to 
the  stage  with  a  lingo  about  his  anguish  at  the  unprecedented 
and  inexplicable  accident,  and  how  we  couldn't  move  to  another 
hall  because  it  was  just  a  private  affair,  and  then  he  said  there 
were  a  number  of  us  who  could  give  a  minstrel  show — we  were 
used  to  performing  in  black — and  he  hauled  us  up  one  by  one 
and  made  us  sing  and  play  and  tell  all  the  jokes  we  knew  and 
some  we  didn't.  He  made  a  bigger  fool  of  me  than  of  all  the 
rest  put  together.  It  took  me  almost  a  whole  day  to  forgive 
him." 

"You  deserved  it,"  cried  Lois  indignantly,  "  everyone  of  you 
did." 

"  Of  course  we  deserved  it — we  knew  we  did"  Roberts  looked 
at  her  in  some  surprise  at  her  warmth.  Couldn't  she  see  a  joke  ? 
He  concluded  that  this  must  be  her  own  way  of  being  funny. 
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"  I  suppose,"  lit-  said  tentatively,  "you'd  rather  I'd  talk  about 
Oily  than  anything  else,  wouldn't  you?  I  am  very  anxious  to 
M  >rgan.  What  my  false  friend  told  you  was  not 
true."  Hr  Looked  timidly  around  the  room  and  lowered  his 
voice  to  a  hoarse,  confidential  whisper:  "lam  a  fearer  of 
women,  not  a  hater.'1 

"  There  is  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  us,"  said  Lois,  "and  you 
may  talk  about  Oliver,  if  you  won't  call  him  names  behind  his 
back." 

Again  Bob  looked  at  her  curiously  but  her  face  was  bent  over 
her  work  and  its  calm  expression  told  him  nothing.  "  Do  you 
know,"  be  said  impulsively,"  I've  of  ten  wondered,  Miss  Morgan, 
bow  people  bave  the  moral  courage  to  get  married  ?  It's  such  a 
leap  in  tiic  dark.  But  take  my  word  for  it,  there  won't  be  any 
awakening  for  you.  Think  of  the  glory  of  living  with  a  person 
wlm  is  never  blue  nor  cross  nor  mean  !  If  you'll  pardon  my 
savin  ou're  in  luck.     And  yet  life  with  him  isn't  one  hum- 

drum Tiif  unexpected  is  always  happening  where 

Oaruse  is.  lie's  full  ^i'  the  dickens  and  then  some.  Shall  1  tell 
you  one  or  two  of  the  anecdotes  which  crowd  upon  my  recol- 
lection ?  Well,  you  must  know  that  there  was  an  old  prof  named 
Whitehorn  at  college  and  his  one  aim  in  existing  seemed  to  be 
to  make  us  all  miserable.  So  we  did  as  we  were  done  and  made 
him.  Caruso's  pel  trick  was  setting  a  firecracker  off  outside  the 
door  during  Whitey  V  class-hours.  Well,  the  old  guy  got  on  to 
it  after  a  while  and  set  someone  to  spy  on  Caruse  during  the 
hours  he  expected  a  disturbance.  We  didn't  know  that  until 
Later  but  Caruse  felt  that  there  was  something  suspicious  in 
Whitey's  eye  as  it  rested  on  his  devoted  head  so  what  should  he 
do  but  hire  a  fellow  to  fire  a  cracker  when  he  was  reciting  to 
Whitey  himself.  And  when  it  happened,  yon  ought  to  have 
Been  bow  injured  that  room-mate  of  mine  was.  It  grieved  him 
to  tic  heart  to  be  interrupted  in  his  choicest  pursuit.  Later 
Whitey  apologized  to  him  and  fessed  up  his  foul  suspicions!  It 
was  all  I  could  do  then  to  keep  Caruse  from  falling  on  his  neck 
and  telling  his  sins  too,  but  Graham  -that's  the1  hireling — helped 
me  persuade  bim  ou1  of  it.  He  never  would  bother  Whitey 
a,  however,  so  yon  can  see  there's  some  good  in  him.  Gra- 
ham's a  minister  now." 

Further  reminiscences  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Lois1  younger  sister  M  iriam  and  I  Oliver,  who  was  i  ag<  c  to  learn 
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the  impression  which  his  chum  had  made  upon  his  sweetheart. 
As  soon  as  the  other  two  had  withdrawn  to  the  music-room, 
Oliver  turned  impetuously  to  Lois. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Bob  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  He's  very  handsome,"  she  said  quietly. 

He  regarded  her  with  puzzled  eyes.  "Handsome?  Why,  I 
never  thought  of  that,  Lois.  I  mean — I  mean— why,  what  do 
you  think  of  him  ?  " 

"  If  you  mean  his  Mind  and  Soul,  Oliver,  really  I  wasn't  with 
him  long  enough  to  see  them."  Privately,  she  thought  that  Mr. 
Roberts  talked  a  great  deal  of  nonsense.  His  one  saving  grace 
was  his  evident  admiration  for  Oliver,  although  she  did  not  un- 
derstand his  light  and  trifling  way  of  referring  to  him.  But 
Lois  knew  a  woman's  primary  duty  to  be  forbearance,  so  she 
refrained  from  wounding  her  lover  by  censure  of  his  friend. 

When  at  length  Roberts  and  Miriam  returned  to  them,  all 
four  seemed  to  have  spent  the  last  half  of  the  afternoon  more 
pleasantly  than  the  first. 

"I  am  a  convert  to  the  cause  of  Woman,"  Roberts  said  im- 
mediately. "  I  have  at  last  found  one — at  least,  one  in  the  bud — 
who  dotes  on  all  the  rag-time  I  do  and  shudders  at  Mona  Lisa." 

"Lois,"  said  Miriam  plaintively,  "I  think  being  bridesmaid 
is  a  lot  easier  than  playing  the  Ta-Re-Re-Re.  I  have  stage 
fright  already." 

"  Nevertheless,  you'll  have  to  play  it." 

"Don't  mind,"  said  Mr.  Roberts,  consolingly,  "if  you  forget 
it,  play  something  you're  better  grounded  in.  '  Home  would 
look  good  to  me  now/  or  '  Each  morning  you  shall  have  a  kiss' 
would  do  as  well." 

"  Lois,"  said  her  sister  when  the  two  men  were  gone,  "  I'm  so 
glad  you  met  Oliver.     He's  such  a  peach-,  and  Mr. — " 

Lois  did  not  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence.  "I'm 
tired  of  having  people  tell  me  about  the  benefit  I'm  getting," 
she  said  impatiently.  "  Everyone  seems  to  think  I'm  no  account 
at  all.  Of  course,  I  know  '  Oliver's  a  peach  '—that's  why  I'm 
marrying  him.  But  I  think  his  wonderful  Bob  is  horrid — 
making  fun  even  of  my  wedding-march  !  How  can  Oliver  love 
him  so  ?  " 

Miriam  did  not  answer  :  it  was  a  way  she  had  learned,  and 
suddenly  Lois  bent  down  and  kissed  her.  "  I  mustn't  be  cross," 
she  said,  "  this  is  my  last  night  home." 
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The  young  men  went  back  to  the  city  in  almost  unbroken 
silence,  bad  their  dinner  and  spent  the  evening  together  in  their 
old  room.  Roberts  played  with  his  clog  and  pretended  to  read 
the  paper;  Cloveland  fooled  about,  packing,  unpacking  and  re- 
parking  his  possessions.  For  these  last  few  hours  together 
neither  had  any  words. 

After  they  had  gone  to  bed,  Oliver  put  his  hand  out  to  his 
comrade's  cot.     "  Bob,"  softly. 

••Yes?" 

"Aaleep  :" 

"  Yes."  There  was  silence,  then  Roberts  said,  "  She's  certainly 
a  good-looker,  old  fellow." 

"And  is  that  all?"  No  answer.  "It's  not  her  looks  I'm 
getting  married  to,  Bob." 

"Well,  of  course  I  don't  know  her  yet — I  haven't  your  get- 
acquainted-quick  way,  Angel-Face."  He  tried  to  laugh  over 
the  next  words  but  failed  miserably.  "  Anyway,  old  man,  you 
can't  expect  me  to  bow  down  and  worship  the  hands  that  take 
you  away  from  me.  It's  as  bad  as  a  '  the-only-son-of-his-mother- 
aud-she-was-a-widow'  effect.     I'm  the  wid." 

Oliver  pressed  his  shoulder.  "Don't  feel  like  that,  Bob,"  he 
protested.  "It  won't  make  any  difference  between  you  and 
me."     Silence,     "Only,  of  course,  I  won't  be  here." 

"No.  Of  course.  And  that's  a  little  small  thing.  Shut  up, 
Oily,  I  need  my  sleep." 

An  hour  later  Roberts'  hand  stole  over  to  the  other  cot. 

"Yes?"     Oliver  asked. 

"God  bless  you,  Oily.  If  you  were  I  and  I  were  you,  you'd 
be  reposing  at  the  bottom  of  the  elevator  shaft  this  minute." 

CHAPTER   II. 

In  a  small  town  of  southern  Nebraska  Lois  had  a  grandmother 
whom  she  had  never  seen,  and  the  third  week  of  the  honeymoon 
was  spent  with  her,  Lois  had  already  begun  to  feel  within  her- 
self the  first  stirrings  of  discontent.  Even  before  she  was  mar- 
ried she  had  been  a  little  jealous  of  Oliver,  yet  she  had  not  been 
wholly  averse  to  hearing  his  praises  sung  because  she,  too, 
thought  him  perfection.  Lois  was  very  romantic,  even  senti- 
mental in  theory,  hut  somewhat  reserved  and  cold  in  practice. 
Because  her    husband    did    not  leave  her  on  her  pedestal, ..she 
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feared  he  did  not  respect  her  as  he  ought.  Without  owning  it 
even  to  herself,  she  was  a  little  disappointed  from  the  very  first. 

"  Grandmother  Morgan/'  she  said,  "  I  wonder  whether  I  may- 
call  you  that.  It  seems  so  familiar,  someway,  for  we  really  are 
strangers." 

"  I  shall  call  you  Grandmother,  if  I  may,"  said  Oliver,  smiling 
down  at  the  little  old  lady  as  he  took  her  hand  in  his.  "I  never 
had  one  and  I  think  it's  perfectly  great  to  walk  right  into  a 
whole  family  like  this."  They  were  firm  friends  from  that  mo- 
ment. 

"Your  supper's  ready  when  you  are,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan. 
"That's  your  room  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  you  can  take  a 
look  at  it.     How  do  you  like  your  steak  ?  " 

"  Very  well  done,"  said  Lois. 

"  I  can  get  away  with  it  in  any  form,"  said  Oliver. 

A  few  minutes  later,  he  knocked  at  the  kitchen  door.  "  May 
I  come  in  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I  want  to  get  acquainted.  Anything 
else  I  can  do  ?  " 

"  You  look  as  if  there  were  a  good  many  things  you  could  do.'' 

He  bowed  low.  "  I  owe  you  one,"  he  said.  "  I  mean  anything 
useful  as  well  as  becoming." 

"You  might  beat  up  those  eggs." 

"Keep  an  eye  on  me  while  I  do  it,  won't  you  ?"  he  begged 
nervously.     "  I  never  beat  anything  except  a  retreat  before." 

"  You  manage  very  well.     What's  Lois  doing  ?  " 

"Her  hair.  Honestly,  Grandmother,  I  don't  see  how  girls 
have  the  moral  courage  to  let  their  hair  grow  long.  Lois  has  to 
take  hers  down  and  put  it  up  again  every  time  she  goes  in  or 
out." 

"I  wish  she'd  hurry," 

Oliver  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  "Come  on,  Lois,"  he 
called,  "  never  mind  your  hair.  Kind  hearts  are  more  than  cor- 
onets, anyway.  Though  I  must  admit,"  he  added,  as  they  sat 
down  at  the  table,  "  that  it  looks  well  worth  fussing  with." 

Lois  blushed  and  smiled,  and  her  eyes  looked  shyly  at  her 
grandmother.  Mrs.  Morgan  was  conscious  of  liking  her  better 
than  she  had  at  first. 

"  Here's  a  nice  burnt-up  piece."  said  Oliver,  serving  the  steak, 
"guess  I'll  give  it  to  Lois."  The  smile  faded  from  his  wife's 
face,  and  she  pressed  her  lips  together  resignedly.  Mrs.  Morgan 
spoke  quickly  to  prevent  Oliver's  seeing  that  expression. 
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"  Did  you  8a  y  you  aren't  very  well  off  in  the  way  of  relative 

■  d  him. 
"  That's  what's  the  matter.     My  aunt  brought    me  up.     We 

lived  in  San  Just'  until  1  was  four  and  then  mov<  w  York. 

About  eight  years  ago  we  went  to  Europe  ad  b!  ••  Btayed  there. 
She  was  bo  sea-sick  going  over  thai  Bhe  didn't  dare  come  back." 

"  Why  !  "  said  Lois,  "I  thought  you  said  Bhe  got  married  to  a 
Scotchman." 

"She  did,  dear,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  was  an  incidental 
arrangement.9' 

"Why,  Oliver—" 

"Sh,  Lois/'  said  her  grandmother.  "That's  humor,  I  sus- 
pect." Her  eyes  twinkled  at  her  new  grandson.  "But  it's 
rather  subtle." 

"Really,  Grandmother  Morgan,"  said  Lois,  "he  never  says 
anything  that  isn't  humor." 

"  Now  don't  say  that,  Lois.  If  you  give  me  a  reputation,  I'll 
be  put  to  a  lot  of  trouble  keeping  it  up.  And  I've  sworn  off 
thinking  lately."  He  turned  a  serious  face  to  Mrs.  Morgan. 
"Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "that  dreadful  ravages  are  wrought 
in  one's  locks  by  mental  exertion  ?" 

Grandmother  smiled  at  him.  "Have  some  more  tea,"  she 
said.  "  It's  good  for  the  nerves.  After  we're  through  I'll  show 
you  some  fine  books  I  own  on  *  How  to  be  Beautiful.'  Perhaps 
they  can  help  you." 

"  Really,"  said  Oliver,  "sometimes  when  I  read  the  papers,  I 
wonder  that  there  are  any  homely  people  or  any  sick  ones  left." 

As  he  drew  back  his  wife's  chair  on  leaving  the  table,  "Mrs. 
Cloveland,"  he  said,  "we  want  you  to  go  out  and  commune 
with  the  scenery.     I'm  going  to  do  dishes.     I  can,  can't  1  P" 

"How  should   I  know?"   asked  Lois.     But  she  smiled  up  at 

him  and  Mrs.  Morgan,  who  had  been  watching  them  with  half- 

amused,  half-troubled  eyes,  felt  that  perhaps  her   fears  were 

groundless,  after  all.     Indeed,  there  was  s  mixture  ^(  tender- 

lillery  in  his  manner  that  anyone  would  have  found 

-isi  ible. 

When  they  joined  Lois  on  the  porch  it  was  arranged  that  she 
and  her  grandmother  should  get  the  alternate  meals,  for  the 
girl  was  quite  grieved  at  being  left  out  of  the  housework. 

'Anyway,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  "abrideonghl  not  to  have  to 
labor,  but  this  is  different.      I've  lived  her<  years,  but  I 

feel  as  it'  I  were  camping  out  yet." 
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"  Don't  you  ever  get  tired  of  it  ?"  asked  Lois. 

"No.     Should  you?" 

"  I'm  afraid  I  should,  Grandmother  Morgan.  Everything  is 
so  flat  and  I'm  used  to  hills." 

"  Miles  and  miles,"  droned  Oliver  mournfully,  as  he  sat  at  their 
feet,  "and  then  more  miles  with  never  a  hill  for  the  sun  to  go 
down  behind." 

"But  I'm  used  to  this,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  "and,  somehow, 
it  makes  my  eyes  ache,  children,  when  I  have  to  lift  them  to 
the  horizon." 

"  I  can  see  that,  too,"  he  answered  reflectively.  "You'd  feel 
cooped  in.  But  Lois,  if  you  like  hills,  you'll  like  home.  I 
always  call  it  *  home'  for  it  really  is  my  native  heath,  although 
I've  been  back  only  twice  since  I  was  four.  And  we'll  get  there 
right  in  fruit  season  !  There'll  be  a  shortage  in  the  peach 
market  when  we  do  !" 

He  hugged  himself  delightedly  and  on  a  sudden  Lois  bent 
over  and  kissed  him. 

"  Oliver  Cloveland,"  she  said,  a  little  shamefacedly,  "when 
you  look  like  that,  I  can't  help  loving  you." 

The  young  man  put  his  hand  down  into  his  pocket.  "Really, 
Lois,"  he  told  her,  "  I'm  afraid  I  left  all  my  quarters  in  my 
other  clothes." 

Lois  drew  herself  up  as  if  he  had  struck  her.  It  was  not 
often  that  she  condescended  to  caress  him  unsolicited.  He 
ought  to  appreciate  the  honor.  But  Oliver,  in  blissful  igno- 
rance of  her  affronted  dignity,  was  gazing  out  upon  the  starlit 
plains  and  whistling  softly,  "I  know  a  little  girl,  but  I  won't 
tell  who." 

As  the  days  went  on,  Mrs.  Morgan's  anxiety  grew  deeper. 
Here,  she  thought,  were  two  strongly  marked  but  widely  differ- 
ing temperaments  joined  together,  and  one  of  them  must  inev- 
itably change.  But  which,  and  how  ?  Lois,  as  is  usual  with 
reserved  people,  was  very  obstinate,  and  her  grandmother  did 
not  know  how  to  approach  her.  By  so  plainly  showing  her 
admiration  for  Oliver,  Mrs.  Morgan  had  from  the  very  first 
raised  a  barrier  between  herself  and  Oliver's  wife.  The  man 
had  no  idea  as  yet  that  the  woman  he  had  chosen  was  not  in 
perfect  sympathy  with  him  and  Mrs.  Morgan  shrank  from  the 
thought  of  speaking  to  him  on  the  subject.  Anyway,  she  could 
see  no  sure  result  of  doing  so  except  making  him  unhappy. 
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"I  must  let  them  work  out  their  own  salvation,"  Bhe  said  to 
If,  sighing.  "  Dear,  dear,  what  fools  some  women  are  ! 
Bhe  doesn't  know  how  to  be  laughed  at." 

But  Lois  was  not  entirely  to  blame.  She  had  beeu  brought 
up  on  4'Her  hair  ain't  red!"  She  had  been  sent  to  a  private 
school  for  little  girls,  so  as  to  escape  the  indignities  of  being 
teased  by  little  boys,  her  mother  had  never  allowed  her  to 
"  go  "with  anybody  until  she  was  eighteen,  and,  worst  of  all. 
she  had  never  had  a  brother.  Therefore,  her  knowledge  of  the 
male  sex  was  limited  to  those  who  were  past  the  tormenting 
stage.  It  seemed  to  her  grandmother  an  extreme  case  of  the 
irony  of  fate  that  she  had  married  a  man  to  whom  nothing  was 
serious  and  very  few  things  sacred. 

The  last  evening  before  they  were  to  go  on  to  Oliver's  "  native 
heath  "  Lois  read  aloud  this  *'  Tribute  of  a  Loving  Wife"  from 
a  memorial  notice  in  a  newspaper  : 

"  '  Rest  on,  dear  husband,  thy  cares  are  o'er, 
Your  willing  hands  can  work  no  more  ; 
When  you  breathed  your  last  farewell 
The  blow  meant  more  than  words  can  tell — ' 

Oliver  what  are  you  laughing  at  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  Oh  !"  cried  that  young  gentleman,  "  take  me  away  !" 
He  sat  up,  wiping  his  eyes.     "  Go  on,  Lois.     Any  more  puns  ?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  she  said  coldly.  "It  isn't 
very  good  verse,  but  you  ought  not  to  make  fun  of  death, 
Oliver.     I  won't  read  the  rest." 

"  Let  me,  then."  He  seized  the  paper  and,  in  a  sorrow- 
choked  voice  and  with  many  extravagant  gestures,  continued  : 

"  '  Our  home  is  quite  another  place 
Without  the  smile  of  your  dear  bee. 
You  suffered  much,  you  murmured  not — 
I  watched  you  day  by  day  ; 
Until  at  last,  with  a  broken  hot, 
I  saw  you  pass  away.' 

Lois."    sadly,   "do  you    think    you  can   do  anything   like   that 
When   /  pass  away  ?  " 

"  Oliver,  don't  !     I'd  cry  my  eyes  out." 
"Maybe  you  would,  beloved,  in  the  morning.    In  the  after- 
noon you'd    put  some   powder  On   your  nose  and  go  out  to  look 

for  another. " 
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Lois  sat  in  shocked  silence  and  Mrs.  Morgan  got  np.  "  I 
must  see  about  the  tea,"  she  said  hurriedly. 

Lois,  thinking  of  the  virtue  she  displayed  in  helping  to 
change  the  subject,  said,  "  I  don't  like  to  cook  very  well.  I'm 
glad  I  made  dinner." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Oliver.  "  Maybe  there'll  be  something  good 
for  supper." 

This  was  the  last  straw.  Lois  swept  into  the  house  and  up- 
stairs. When  her  husband  followed  her  he  found  the  door 
locked,  and  she  said  she  had  a  headache  and  did  not  want  any- 
thing to  eat.  He  and  Mrs.  Morgan  sat  down  without  her.  But 
Oliver  could  not  touch  his  food. 

"I  guess  I  have  an  aberration  of  the  appetite,"  he  said. 
"Grandmother,  if  you'll  excuse  me,  I'll  go  out  and  tell  those 
children  not  to  come  to-night." 

Mrs.  Morgan  laid  a  detaining  hand  on  his  arm'  "No,"  she 
said,  "we  must  not  disappoint  them,  Oliver.  Sit  down  and 
drink  some  tea  ;  there's  nothing  like  it  for  soothing  one.  Lois 
will  feel  better  after  a  little,  and,  anyway,  the  room  isn't  right 
over  the  parlor  and  the  noise  won't  disturb  her  much." 

"Are  you  sure  ?  Grandmother,  see  if  she'll  let  you  in  to  find 
out  what  the  matter  is." 

He  was  so  much  worried  that  Mrs.  Morgan  could  not  deny 
him,  although  she  would  have  preferred  leaving  Lois  to  have 
her  tantrum  out  by  herself.  They  went  upstairs  together  and 
Mrs.  Morgan  requested  that  the  door  be  opened.  Lois  complied 
presently,  disclosing  a  flushed  face  and  a  pair  of  eyes  that  could 
not  meet  her  grandmother's.  Oliver  clasped  her  to  his  heart 
and  petted  her.  By  and  by,  when  Mrs.  Morgan  had  brought  a 
tray  upstairs,  he  fed  her.  Finally,  he  tore  himself  away  just  in 
time  to  hastily  black  up  for  the  entertainment  he  had  promised 
the  children. 

Mrs.  Morgan  sat  among  them,  contemplating  a  talk  with  Lois 
later.  Oliver  entered  the  room  jerkily,  bowing  in  all  directions, 
"Ladies  an'  gentlemen  an'  little  children,"  he  said,  "good 
mornin,'  good  afternoon  and  good  evenin.'"  The  youthful  visi- 
tors squealed  with  delight  at  his  appearance.  Mrs.  Morgan  lin- 
gered for  a  while,  first  just  to  hear  one  song,  then  just  to  see  his 
Cakewalk,  then  just  to  watch  some  "magic." 

Yet  much  as  she  enjoyed  his  nonsense,  she  felt  it  was 
time  to  go  to  Lois  if  she  Were  ever  going.     She   went  upstairs 
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and  seated  herself  on  the  side  of  the  bed.  ( )liver's  voice  followed 
her  into  the  room  :  "  It  wasn't  a  coff  that  earned  him  off  :  it 
was  a  coffin  they  carried  him  off  in." 

Lois'  first  words  were  prepitious.  She  lay  smiling  and.  as  her 
grandmother  entered,  "  who  could  help  liking  him  that  lived 
with  him  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Indeed,  I  do  not  know,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  rejoicing  at 
heart.  She  began  to  smooth  Lois'  hair,  a  little  in  doubt  now  as 
to  her  method  of  following  up  the  good  opening.  Her  own 
warmth  made  her  miscalculate  Lois.' 

"  Do  the  duck,  Mr.  Cloveland,"  the  childish  voices  cried,  "  do 
the  duck  now." 

Even  Lois  laughed  at  the  image  this  brought  before  her,  an 
image  of  her  husband  progressing  about  the  floor,  duck-fashion, 
his  hands  spread  out  on  either  side  of  him  and  his  lips  forerun- 
ning him  by  a  "quarter  of  an  hour,"  as  Cyrano  de  Bergerac 
said.  The  acclaim  from  the  parlor,  though  subdued,  came  up 
to  them  with  sufficient  force  to  witness  the  glee  of  the  reception. 

"It's  one  of  the  high  arts,"  Mrs.  Morgan  said,  "  to  make  a 
fool  of  oneself  so  lovably." 

The  next  number  on  the  program  was  a  dismal  chant,  but  not 
even  Oliver's  darky  ejaculations  could  disguise  the  beauty  of 
his  voice. 

"You  ought  to  be  a  very  happy  woman,  Lois,"  said  her  grand- 
mother. 

Lois  drew  away  from  the  caressing  hand.  "  Oh,"  she  said, 
"  I  know  it !"  She  sat  up  in  bed,  impatiently  putting  back  her 
hair.  "  I  wish  some  one  would  tell  me  something  original  once 
in  a  while  !  "  She  listened  for  a  moment,  frowning.  Then, 
"I've  told  him  not  to  sing  like  that,"  she  said,  "it  ruins  any- 
one's voice  to  grunt  so." 

Mrs.  Morgan,  realizing  that  her  opportunity  had  fled,  quietly 
left  the  room. 

The  next  day  her  visitors  took  their  departure. 
(to  be  continued.) 


FROM  BUD  TO  BOX 

MARIAN   STORM 

Crabapple  tree  in  my  grandmother's  garden, 
White  as  spring  mists  are  the  blossoms  on  thee. 

Wearing  her  bonnet  of  style  Dolly  Varden, 
Mother  pulled  down  fragrant  branches  for  me. 

Crabapple  tree  in  my  grandmother's  garden, 
Bitter  and  small  is  the  fruit  upon  thee. 

If  I  had  begged  Uncle  Zekiel's  pardon, 
I'd  almost  say  it  was  sour  as  he. 

Crabapple  tree  in  my  grandmother's  garden, 
Heavenly  red  is  the  jelly  from  thee. 

Grandmother  makes  it,  and  when  it  doth  harden, 
Sends  it  to  college  in  boxes  for  me. 


SOMETHING   IS    CALLING    TO   ME 

GRETCHEN    TODD 

What  are  those  strange  shapes  that  move  through  night 

Where  the  massed  black  shadows  creep? 
What  is  the  cry  that  goes  by  on  the  wind 

To  wake  me  out  of  my  sleep  ? 

What  voice  is  calling. — rising,  falling, 

With  the  throb  and  beat  of  the  sea  ? 
In  the  shriek  of  the  wind-whipped  pines  to-night — 
In  the  rush  and  the  roar  of  the  rain  to-night 

Something  is  calling  to  me  ! 

I  can  hear  it  start  from  the  edge  of  the  world — 

A  thin,  wild  cry  ! 
Swelling  under  the  cold,  dark  sky 

As  the  wind  whirls  by. 

And  deep  in  my  heart  there  is  something  that  stirs 

Like  a  caged  thing  that  fights  to  get  free 
For  one  last  mad  flight  through  the  storm  and  the  night — 
Ah  !   Hark  to  the  cry  of  the  wind  in  the  night ! 
Something  is  calling  to  me  ! 
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SKETCHES 
A  STUDY  IN  RECIPROCITY 

RUTH    AGNES    WILSON 

"Say,  Amy,  will  your  pa  give  you  your  skates  yet?"  asked 
Bobby,  as  they  were  walking  home  from  school  on  Friday  after- 
noon. 

"  I  don'  know— I  didn't  ask  him  to-day,"  replied  Amy.  "I'm 
sick  of  asking  him." 

"  It's  colder'n  all  get  out,"  and  Bobby  hunched  his  shoulders 
and  hugged  his  sides  suggestively.  "  Beech's  Pond  has  been 
froze  over  for  two  days.     I  don't  see  why  he  won't  let  you  go." 

"  Maybe  he  will  now  ;  if  he  don't,  I'll  just  take  'em,  anyway  !" 
One  could  be  very  defiant  behind  Papa's  back  ! 

"  Well,  I'll  stop  for  you  to-morrow,  't  any  rate.  So  long," 
and  Bobby  turned  off  down  his  street,  whistling  cheerfully. 

Amy  looked  after  him  wistfully,  with  a  wistful  little  thought 
in  her  heart  that  she  would  never  have  let  him  know,  nor  ever 
guess — not  for  worlds.  Oh,  to  be  a  boy,  and  master  of  one's 
own  actions— and  skates  !  Bobby's  father  didn't  put  his  skates 
on  an  inaccessible  top  shelf  and  refuse  to  take  them  down  till 
the  ice  was  thick  enough  to  hold  a  train  of  cars  !  Bobby  could 
skate  on  thin  ice,  and  fall  in,  all  he  wanted  to!  And  just 
because  she  had  broken  through  once,  last  year,  when  Bobby 
had    stumped    her    to    skate    out    farther    than    he    did    on    the 

"bandy"— just  for  that  Daddy  had  taken  possession  of  her  very 

own  skates  and  refused  to  let  her  have  them  till  he  thought  best. 
"Skating!!  be  all  over  with  'fore  he  gives 'em  to  me,"  stormed 
Amy,  stamping  up  the  front  door-steps.  "Mean  old  thing!" 
and  she  slammed  the  door  behind  her,  and  was  about  to  fling 
her  woolly  tain  on  its  hook,  when  she  saw  her  skates,  all  keenly 
Bharpened,  hanging  there. 

28* 
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So  it  happened  that  do  thunder-cloud  appeared  at  the  supper- 
table,  but  all  was  sweet  and  sunshiny.  Such  a  beatific  Amy  it 
was  !  She  even  drank  her  milk — a  beverage  usually  scorned  as 
fit  only  for  babies — without  a  murmur. 

Next  morning,  Bobby  was  whistling  for  Amy  on  the  side 
porch  almost  before  she  had  finished  her  breakfast.  Amy  poked 
her  head  out  of  the  door  just  long  enough  to  say  "Bobby,  you 
wait  for  me,  now  ! "  and  then  scrambled  into  her  things,  with 
mother  hovering  anxiously  about.  "Amy,  you  put  on  your 
tippet,  it's  bitter  cold  out  to-day;"  "Now,  Amy,  you  must 
wear  your  arctics  down  to  the  pond  ;"  and  "Amy,  the  minute 
you  feel  cold  you  come  right  home." 

"I  won't  be  cold.  Good-bye,  Mommie,"  and  Amy  was  off, 
running  to  catch  up  with  Bobby,  who  was  already  half-way 
down  the  street. 

It  was  bitter  cold  that  morning.  The  teamsters  who  passed 
by  were  all  whacking  their  arms  vigorously,  and  one's  nose 
tingled  as  if  somebody  had  pinched  it  sharply,  and  to  be  sure  it 
was  Jack  Frost  who  did  it.  Amy  held  one  red-mittened  hand 
over  her  nose,  and  didn't  mind  it  at  all.  It  was  so  pleasant  to 
be  walking  briskly  along,  skates  jangling  cheerfully  at  your 
side,  in  a  bright,  blue-skied  world.  And  there  was  the  pond, 
already  dotted  with  darting  figures,  and  emitting  such  a  hollow, 
rhythmic  sound  to  the  swaying  of  their  skates  ! 

Bob  and  Amy  clambered  down  its  stubby  brink,  and  plumped 
themselves  on  the  rough  ice  at  the  edge.  The  chivalrous  in- 
stincts seldom  assert  themselves  at  the  age  of  ten,  so  Bob  strug- 
gled with  his  own  clamps,  and  Amy  with  her  straps.  "I  bet  I 
get  mine  on  first,"  panted  Amy.  But  Bob  won  out,  and  leaping 
to  his  feet,  clattered  down  the  rough  slope,  struck  an  ambushed 
twig — and  fell  sprawling.  Amy's  code  of  honor  did  not  inter- 
fere with  a  hearty  laugh  at  his  downfall.  "Smarty!"  she 
taunted.  "You  would,  would  you  ?"  And  accordingly  picked 
her  way  to  the  smooth  ice  with  great  care. 

Bob  made  a  face  at  her.  Such  a  blow  to  his  pride  rankled. 
"Beat  you  round  the  pond,"  he  challenged.  He  knew  that  he 
could  beat  her  at  a  long  stretch.  Amy  knew  it,  too,  but  set  her 
teeth,  and  ducked  her  head  doggedly  before  the  wind.  Her 
short,  stubby  little  strokes  were  not  more  choppy  than  Bobby's 
own,  but  his  muscles  were  the  stronger,  and  carried  him  around 
to  the  starting  point  several  yards  in  the  lead. 
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Now  it  was  Amy's  turn  to  feel  the  smart  of  humiliation. 
"Stum])  yon  to  skate  backwards,91  she  challenged,  to  stem  the 
tide  of  Bobby's  exultation.  Neither  had  ever  tried  it  before,  so 
in  about  one  minute,  whack  !  Bobby's  head  hit  the  ice;  and  a 
second  later,  whack  !  down  sat  Amy,  Both  picked  themselves 
up  instantly,  and  tried  again  :  a  few  black-and-blue  spots  never 
daunted  Bob  and  Amy.  This  time,  by  some  turn  of  luck, 
Amy  actually  manoeuvred  several  strokes  in  safety  ;  whereas 
Bobby's  feet  slid  neatly  from  beneath  him,  landing  him  flat  on 
the  proverbial  pancake,  and  hurting  him  smartly,  too.  The 
tears  sprang  involuntarily  to  his  eyes,  and  he  remained  sitting 
on  the  ice,  half -dazed. 

"  I  stumped  you!  I  stumped  you!"  Amy  fairly  shrieked. 
"  You  bumped  your  head  till  you  cried  !  I  got  you  stumped  ! " 
And  she  circled  about  him  triumphantly. 

Bobby  picked  himself  up  sullenly.  "Well,  now  we're  even," 
he  admitted,  grudgingly. 

Since  she  had  really  stumped  him,  Amy  was  quite  willing  to 
forego  hostilities  for  the  time  being.  The  rest  of  the  morning 
was  passed  quite  pleasantly— for  them  ;  but  Bobby  did  not 
forget.  Amy  had  gotten  the  best  of  him  several  times  lately  ; 
she  always  went  above  him  in  spelling  ;  she  didn't  get  caught 
whispering  so  often  ;  and  worst  of  all,  she  was  a  rank  disbeliever 
in  his  canon  that  girls  were  vastly  inferior  to  boys. 

"  I'll  get  even  with  her,"  he  thought,  as  they  were  walking 
home  together,  "  and  by  jiminy.  I  know  how  Til  do  it,  too  !" 

"Amy,"  he  began  artfully,  "I  bet  if  I  stumped  you  to  jump 
off  the  top  of  your  house,  you'd  do  it  ! " 

"Oh,  maybe,"  said  Amy  indifferently,  yet  secretly  pleased 
at  the  evident  admiration  in  his  tone. 

"I  bet  if  I  stumped  you  to  shy  a  stone  at  that  there  horse, 
you'd  do  it!" 

For  answer,  Amy  reached  for  a  suitable  weapon,  found  it, 
"  shied  "  it  with  unerring  aim,  and  looked  vastly  innocent  when 
the  horse  jumped,  and  the  driver  glared. 

"Jiminy  crickets,  that's  more'n  I'd  'a'  done!"  admitted  the 
crafty  Bob.  "Say,  I  bet  a  cooky  if  I  stumped  you  to  stick  your 
tongue  onto  your  skate,  you'd  do  it !" 

Unsuspecting  Amy  !  How  easily  she  fell  into  the  trap  !  For 
>med  to  her  that  Bobby's  "stumps"  were  becoming  nothing 
than  infantile,  they  were  so  easy.     Quite  nonchalantly  she 
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applied  the  tip  of  her  tongue  to  the  runner  of  one  skate — and 
there  it  stuck  !  Bobby's  eyes  twinkled  with  mischievous  glee. 
"  Stump  you  to  take  it  off  again  ! w  he  shouted.  Amy  ivas 
trying  to,  but  it  stuck  fast. 

"  I  can't/'  she  wailed  thickly.     "  It'th  thuck  fatht ! » 

"  Sure  it  is,"  crowed  Bobby.     "  You  can't  get  it  off — never  ! " 

"I  can  tho!"  screamed  Amy,  tearing  her  tongue  away  from 
the  cruel  steel,  which  peeled  the  skin  from  its  tip  entirely. 
Then,  shrieking  with  the  awful  pain,  she  dragged  her  skates, 
and  ran,  all  blinded  by  tears  as  she  was,  until  she  reached  the 
comforter  of  all  woes,  even  skinned  tongues — Mother. 

Bobby  was  somewhat  aghast  at  Amy's  cries,  and  the  drops  of 
blood  on  her  skates  ;  but  fortified  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  he  had  got  even,  anyway. 

This  very  thought  hurt  Amy  almost  more  than  the  outraged 
tongue-tip.  Often  and  often  she  thought  bitterly,  "  He  did  it 
on  purpose — he  knew  it  would  hurt,  and  he  fooled  me."  And 
worst  of  all,  "He  saw  me  cry — bawl  like  a  baby  !" 

So  she  was  very  chilly  when  her  tongue  had  convalesced  suffi- 
ciently to  let  her  go  to  school  again,  and  Bobby  walked  home 
with  her,  as  of  old.  Now  her  thoughts  were  all  of  "  getting 
even."  The  very  sight  of  Bobby's  cropped  head,  or  snub-nosed 
profile,  several  seats  ahead  of  her,  filled  her  with  wrath  that  she 
could  think  of  no  fitting  revenge. 

But  Providence  took  the  matter  out  of  Amy's  hands  ;  a  Provi- 
dence in  the  somewhat  dubious  and  unsuspected  form  of  the 
whooping  cough.  Amy  knew  that  she  had  it  before  anyone 
else  did.  Hadn't  she  heard  her  now  almost  grown-up  cousins 
describe  their  past  experiences  most  vividly  ?  Just  how  she 
acquired  it  Amy  did  not  know  ;  there  was  no  epidemic  of  it  in 
the  Central  School  ;  it  wasn't  even  the  spring  of  the  year — the 
proper  and  fashionable  time  for  it.  But  Amy  was  a  remarkable 
child  ;  she  never  caught  the  measles  or  mumps  or  other  mala- 
dies of  her  schoolmates,  but  appropriated  some  lone  and  migra- 
tory germ,  and  had  an  exclusive  case  of  it,  all  by  herself. 

So  with  the  whooping  cough.  Amy  gave  her  first  loud  and 
unmistakable  whoop  one  Saturday  afternoon,  while  alone  in 
the  playroom  up-stairs.  Her  first  act  was  to  look  in  the  mirror 
to  see  if  it  showed,  like  the  chicken-pox  ;  her  next,  when  she 
found  that  it  didn't,  to  slip  down-stairs  the  back  way,  and 
bundle   herself  quickly,  stealthily,  into   her  coat  and    hat.     A 
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light  of  high  resolve  gleamed  in  her  eyes.     Closing  the  front 

door  softly,  she  sped  down  the  street,  without  one  look  behind — 

00  thf  way  to  Bobby's. 

Now  Bobby  had  been  tabooed  at  Amy's  house  ever  since  the 
skate-licking  episode.  Amy's  parents  did  not  regard  him  as  a 
proper  playmate  for  a  proper  little  girl.  But  Amy,  after  several 
Bobby-less  Saturdays,  had  come  to  miss  him  sadly;  and  once 
or  twice  of  late  she  had  gone  to  his  house  to  play  when  her 
mother  thought  she  was  playing  at  the  house  of  some  little  girl. 
So  Bobby  was  not  much  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  Amy 
about  three  o'clock,  somewhat  breathless,  but  announcing  glee- 
fully, "Say,  Bobby,  Mommie  don't  know  I  came,  but  she'll 
think  I'm  over  to  Grace's.     Come  ou,  let's  play  with  your  cars  ! " 

Amy  coughed  frequently  in  Bobby's  presence,  but  explained 
that  she  had  an  "awful  cold,''  and  he  did  not  notice  several 
tentative  whoops.  At  half-past  five  she  departed — yet  reluc- 
tantly, for  fear  it  hadn't  "worked,"  and  by  half-past  six  she 
w  i-  a  confirmed  victim,  quarantined  in  the  spare  back  bed- 
room. About  two  weeks  later  her  exile  was  cheered  by  the 
welcome  news  that  "  Bobby  Taylor  has  just  come  down  with 
the  whooping  cough — a  very  severe  case.  They  think  he  must 
have  caught  it  from  you  ! " 

After  it  was  all  over,  and  Amy  had  been  restored  to  the 
domestic  circle,  and  Bobby  had  reappeared  in  his  accustomed 
seat  at  school.  Amy  asked  her  father,  half-timidly  but  very 
earnestly,  if  Bobby  might  not  be  allowed  to  come  down  and 
play  with  her  again.    Her  back  yard  was  so  much  nicer  than  his  ! 

"Why,  yes,  Amy,  if  you  wish  it."  said  her  father,  somewhat 
puzzled,  "  but  I  thought  you  '  just  couldn't  stand  '  him  !     Didn't 

1  hear  you  say,  not  so  very  many  weeks  ago,  that  you  hated  the 
sight  of  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  well,  that  was  before,"  said  Amy. 

"Before  what?"  puzzled  Daddy. 

"The  whooping  cough,"  replied  Amy  complacently.  "You 
seel  just  hated  Hobby,  because  he  fooled  me  into  licking  my 
skates  thai  time;  but  when  1  caught  the  whooping  cough,  why, 
l  ve  i1  to  him,  and  he  had  it  ten  times  worser'n  me— so  now 
we're  even." 

Daddy  smiled  wisely  to  himself,  but  said  nothing. 


LAMENT 
(Suggested  by  "  Riders  to  the  Sea.") 

HELEN   FITZJAMES  SEARIGHT 

Wind  whirls  fitfully  over  sodden  grasses, 
Pressed  closely  to  the  earth,  lifeless,  sere : 

Up  among  the  pine  trees,  in  and  out  he  passes, 
Wails  among  the  pine  trees,  moaning  and  drear. 

***** 

Bright  was  his  face  with  the  glory  of  the  morning, 
Bright — and  the  light  of  God  shining  on  his  hair  : 

Down  from  the  hilltop  to  the  sea  he  went — 
Down  to  the  sunlit  sea,  beckoning  him  there. 

Swift  moved  the  dark  cloud  over  the  sea  waves — 
Black  night  it  was,  and  the  moon  gone  down — 

High  rose  the  cold  waves,  ah,  the  cruel  cold  waves 
And  on  the  morn,  a  sodden  wreck  came  by  the  town. 

What  is  that  black  form,  dark  upon  the  water, 
Lashed  to  a  broken  spar,  lashed  and  still  ? 

Who  is  it  waiting,  hands  clutched  together, 
Waiting  by  the  pine  trees  on  a  lonely  hill  ? 
***** 

Wind  whirls  fitfully  over  sodden  grasses, 
Pressed  closely  to  the  earth,  lifeless,  sere : 

Up  among  the  pine  trees,  like  a  wraith  he  passes, 
Whirls  among  the  pine  trees,  moaning  and  drear. 


THE  ETERNAL  FEMININE 

KATHARINE  BOWEN 

The  front  door  banged. 

"That's  Polly/'  said  Aunt  Anna,  pressing  her  lips  together 
with  an  exasperated  sigh.  "  How  many  times  have  I  told  that 
child  to  close  the  door  gently." 

Henrietta,  Polly's  big  sister,  a  dainty,  refined  looking  girl, 
sat  sewing  with  an  expression  of  pleased  contentment  on  her 
face.  Henrietta  was  making  her  trousseau,  and  when  one  is 
making  one's  trousseau  one  is  kindly  tolerant  towards  one's 
younger  sister. 
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"Don't  worry  about  Polly.  Aunt  Anna."  she  said  quietly. 
"  Shell  outgrow  her  boyishness." 

"Outgrow  it!  I'd  like  to  know  when!"  the  other  snapped. 
•■  Fourteen  years  old  last  Thursday  and  in  High  School.  Dear 
me,  it's  such  a  responsibility  bringing  up  sister's  children. 
Here  she  comes!'1  and  Aunt  Anna  winced  as  if  in  imminent 
danger  of  a  cyclone.  A  rosy-cheeked,  merry-eyed  girl  burst 
into  the  room,  her  curly  hair  Hying  in  all  directions,  a  bundle 
of  dog-eared  books  in  one  hand,  and  a  dragged-out  sweater  tied 
around  her  neck  by  the  sleeves. 

"Mary!"  said  Aunt  Anna,  and  failed  of  further  expression. 

"  What  ?"  said  Polly,  stopping  short. 

"How  many  times  have  I  told  you  not  to  say  what  ?  You 
are  so  unladylike." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?"  said  Polly  impatiently,  deposit- 
ing her  books  on  the  arm  of  a  Morris  chair  and  forthwith 
dumping  them  over  onto  the  floor. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  yesterday  and  the  day  before  and  the  day 
before  that  not  to  wear  that  old  sweater  to  school  ?" 

"  Oh  fiddle  !"  Polly  was  on  the  floor,  sweeping  together  the 
scattered  books  and  papers. 

"  Mary  !  "  There  was  an  expressive  silence,  as  the  girl  banged 
the  books  onto  a  table  and  pushed  her  hair  back  from  her 
flushed  face.     Then  Aunt  Anna  went  on. 

"And  those  skirts,  they  are  positively  disgraceful  for  a  great 
big  girl  like  you  in  High—" 

This  was  the  last  straw  and  Polly  left  the  room. 

There  was  silence.  Henrietta  sewed  on,  unruffled  by  the  little 
disturbance,  glancing  now  and  then  out  of  the  window  upon 
the  mild  October  day,  and  humming  a  happy  little  tune.  Aunt 
Anna,  to  relieve  her  feelings,  sat  down  at  the  sewing  machine 
and  began  stitching  violently.     Suddenly  the  machine  stopped. 

"Well,  I  declare!" 

Henrietta  looked  up  and  saw  Aunt  Anna's  attention  directed 
through  the  window.      There  was  Polly  t<  aring  about   the  lawn, 

holding  some  object  between  her  thumb  and  forefinger,  presum- 
ably a  mouse  or  snake,  in  mad  pursuit  of  an  overgrown  b 
knickerbockers.    She  was  laughing  excitedly  and  waving  it  :it 
.•inn's  Length. 
"He  won't  hurt  you.    Just  lei  mepul  him  down  your  neck." 
The  boy  unmistakably  was  in  terror  that  she  would.      Just 
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then  a  tall  young  man  appeared  around  the  hedge  at  the  corner. 

"  Hello,  Polly.     What  in  thunder  you  up  to  now  ?" 

"  Teasin'  Bob.  Want  him  down  your  neck  ?"  and  she  darted 
toward  him.  The  man  recoiled  and  Henrietta  in  the  window 
grew  white. 

"Aunt  Anna,  make  that  child  behave  !"  she  cried,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  young  man  had  grabbed  Polly  by  the  arm  and 
was  shaking  her  well. 

"You  incorrigible  minx/'  he  said.     "  Drop  it ! "  and  Polly  did. 

"  Shucks,  Harry,  I  was  only  foolin\" 

"  You're  a  pretty  specimen,  you  are,  for  a  bridesmaid  at  a 
wedding,"  he  said. 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  be,"  Polly  flared  out,  "and  I  won't 
have  my  dress  long,  so  there." 

Jack  laughed.  "Well,  I  don't  care  how  long  your  dress  is, 
but  I  shall  be  in  mortal  terror  of  a  snake  or  a  bucket  of  water." 
Polly  giggled  as  she  recalled  her  last  prank — a  bucket  of  water 
at  the  bottom  step  in  the  dark,  which  Harry,  after  a  lingering 
good-bye  in  the  hall,  had  stepped  absently  into. 

"  Where's  Henrietta  ?"  he  asked. 

"  There  she  is  at  the  door,"  said  Polly. 

Henrietta  was  indignant. 

"  Polly,  Aunt  Anna  wants  you  immediately." 

"  Can't ! "  was  the  quick  reply.  "  Where's  Bob  ?  We've  got 
to  talk  about  a  debate  we're  going  to  have  in  school." 

"A  debate !  Great  Csesar,  what's  this  generation  coming 
to  ?  "  said  Jack,  and  looked  at  Henrietta  laughing,  who  laughed 
back  at  him,  and  straightway  forgot  Polly.  That  young  mis- 
creant in  a  conciliatory  manner  approached  Bob,  who  stood 
sulkily  by,  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"  Beat  you  to  the  apple  tree,"  she  cried,  and  off  they  raced  in 
excellent  spirits. 

The  gnarled  old  apple  tree  stood  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  big 
yard  concealed  from  the  house  by  the  barn,  and  there  Polly 
could  climb  to  her  heart's  content  unbeknown  to  Aunt  Anna, 
except  through  the  medium  of  torn  petticoats  or  stockings. 
Here  she  and  Bob,  chums  from  the  cradle,  would  sit  and  munch 
apples  and  concoct  pranks.  The  bucket  scheme  had  its  birth  in 
this  very  tree.  But  to-day  the  tree  was  to  listen  to  a  very 
different  sort  of  conversation. 
s 
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"  Which  Bide  do  you  s'pose  I'll  be  chosen  for  ?"  Polly  began, 
settling  herself  in  a  familiar  crotch,  her  mouth  full  of  apple. 

"  How  do  you  know  you'll  be  chosen  ?  "  asked  Bob,  whittling 
his  initials  in  the  bark  with  preoccupation. 

"  H'm  !"  Polly  looked  daggers.  "  I  guess  I'll  get  chosen  as 
quick  as  you  !" 

"  Girls  don't  debate." 

Polly  fairly  bounced.  Such  an  idea  was  new  to  her.  "Ain't 
girls  just  as  good  as  boys  ?"  she  asked  indignantly. 

"  Huh  !  I  should  say  not." 

"  Why  not,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  Oh,  women  haven't  any  minds.  I  heard  my  father  and  Mr. 
Davies  talking  about  it.  That's  why  they  won't  let  women 
vote.  They  don't  know  enough.  All  they're  meant  for  is  to 
sew  and  keep  house  for  men,  and  look  pretty." 

Polly  couldn't  speak.  Something  stuck  in  her  throat.  Was 
Bob,  her  chum,  whom  she  had  always  matched  in  everything, 
going  back  on  her  too  ?  It  was  bad  enough  to  have  Aunt  Anna 
scold  her  for  being  a  tomboy,  and  try  to  make  her  learn  to. sew, 
and  wear  her  dresses  long,  but  to  have  Bob  talk  this  way.  The 
bitterness  of  being  a  girl  had  never  stamped  itself  so  deeply  into 
her  heart  as  it  did  at  this  moment.     She  choked  over  the  apple. 

"  Men  are  the  masters  of  women." 

''Guess  you  weren't  my  master  when  I  chased  you  with  that 
snake  !,"  Polly  snapped. 

Bob  was  somewhat  taken  aback. 

"Aw,  I  was  only  foolin'.  Anyhow,  a  girl  oughtn't  to  do 
such—" 

"  Don't  you  dare  say  unladylike,"  Polly  cried,  and  jumping 
down  from  the  tree  she  ran  toward  the  house.  After  a  miser- 
able half  hour  in  her  room  a  thought  struck  her. 

"  I'll  win  that  debate,  and  show  Bob  that  a  girl  is  as  good  as 
a  boy,  and  a  tomboy  is  better.     And  I  will  be  a  tomboy." 

Accordingly  the  next  week  was  a  momentous  one  to  Polly. 
Every  minute  after  school  she  spent  first  chewing  her.  pencil, 
then  writing  feverishly,  and  finally  declaiming  in  the  barn. 
What  a  speech  it  would  be!  When  the  day  came,  she  was 
wrought  up  to  an  intense  pitch  of  excitement.  The  debate 
merely  took  the  place  of  a  class  recitation,  but  that  decreased 
its  importance  not  a  whit.  Polly  was  late.  Unmindful  of  the 
time,  she  had  been  rehearsing  in  the  barn  after  dinner,  and  had 
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to  run  almost  all  of  the  way  to  the  school  building.  She  arrived 
breathless  and  dishevelled.  Her  shoes  were  covered  with  mud, 
and  the  front  of  her  shirt-waist  was  streaked  with  gravy,  spilled 
in  her  excitement  at  dinner.  She  bounced  into  the  class  room 
and  sat  down.  Then  she  gasped.  There  sat  Bob,  his  hair 
freshly  brushed  (Bob  never  brushed  his  hair  except  in  the 
morning),  white  cuffs  on,  and— long  pants!  The  color  streamed 
over  Polly's  face  and  she  dropped  her  eyes  to  her  own  greasy 
waist,  suddenly  supremely  conscious  of  her  own  appearance. 

The  rest  of  the  hour  was  all  a  daze  to  her.  She  failed  miser- 
ably she  knew,  and  was  really  too  wretched  to  care  when  Bob's 
side  was  announced  victorious.  After  school  she  sneaked  off 
home  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  cried  it  out  on  the  hay  in  the 
barn. 

The  next  day  was  Saturday.  Aunt  Anna  and  Henrietta  were 
sewing  again  in  the  sitting-room  when  Polly  walked  in.  Yes, 
she  walked,  she  didn't  bounce. 

"Aunt  Anna,"  she  said,  "  I  think  I'll  have  my  dress  for  Hen- 
rietta's wedding  a  little  longer.  It's  kind  of  hard  to  keep  this 
one  over  my  knees." 

Aunt  Anna  opened  her  mouth  in  astonishment,  and  Henrietta 
bit  her  lips  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 

"  There's  Bob  coming  up  the  walk,"  she  said. 

"  Why,  how  grown-up  he  looks  in  long  pants,"  Aunt  Anna 
remarked  guilelessly. 

Polly  left  the  room  and  met  Bob  shyly  on  the  porch. 

"Say,  Polly,"  he  began,  "don't  you  want  to  go  down  to 
Heiford's  for  some  ice-cream  ?  " 

"  Why,  I — I  guess  I'd  just  as  soon,"  Polly  answered. 


THE  WINDY  TIE 

DOROTHY   DOUGLAS 

Oh,  how  I've  wished  for  a  windy  tie  ! 

Wouldn't  you  like  one  too  ? 

Gay,  and  flying,  and  all  awry, 

Oh  how  I've  wished  for  a  windy  tie  ! 

That  fairly  snaps,  without  having  to  try 

Just  as  you'd  like  to  do. 

Oh,  how  I've  wished  for  a  windy  tie  ! 

Wouldn't  you  like  one  too? 


COMMUNION 

SOPHIA    I.Y.MAN    BOOTS 

They  found  Hun  in  the  breaking  of  the  bread. 

In  the  close  choxch,  where  breathless  heat  was  pent, 
Where  widows  thought  upon  their  quiet  dead, 

And  little  children  knew  not  what  it  meant. 

They  found  Him  in  the  blessing  of  the  wine, 
When  all  the  fevered  impulse  of  the  heart 

Strained  past  its  human  limits  for  a  sign. 
And  saw  the  world  and  God  so  far  apart. 

They  found  Him  in  that  church  of  wood  and  stone, 
And  bowed  their  heads  and  hearts  in  solemn  prayer, 

And  dimly  hoped  that  great  Death  might  atone 
For  all  their  sins.     I  could  not  find  Him  there. 

But  by  long  watching  of  the  stars  at  night, 
And  through  the  vistas  of  the  autumn  trees, 

I  saw  faint  glimpses  of  the  God  of  right  ; 
I  guessed  the  wisdom  of  His  just  decrees. 

His  love  I  read  in  all  the  open  sea  ; 

He  made  each  glorious  day  His  perfect  sign  ; 
His  winds  were  hymns  of  joyful  melody  ; 

His  sunlight  my  communion  bread  and  wine. 

They  waited  in  the  church  ;  but  far  from  them, 
I  walked  in  those  resorts  of  purer  air. — 

The  mountains  round  about  Jerusalem, 
The  everlasting  hills.     I  found  Him  there. 


"1  WILL  LIFT  UP  MINE  EYES" 

CYRENA   VAN   BYCKBL    MARTIN 

In  the  western  sky,  the  sun  was  setting  in  a  golden  glory. 
Over  the  eastern  hills,  the  heavens  were  a  clear,   pale  blue  and 

beneath,  lay  the  dull  colored  earth.    The  line  of  trees  marking 

the  village  street,  with  the  white  ohurch  spire  rising  above,  the 
little  groups  of  farm  buildings  scattered  about  on  the  flat 
meadow  bank,  stood  out  distinctly  in  the  evening  light.     Crops 
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had  been  gathered,  the  tangled  grasses  of  the  meadows  were 
waiting  for  their  covering  of  snow.  It  was  the  breathing  time 
of  the  year,  as  well  as  of  the  day. 

In  an  open  meadow,  near  a  group  of  farm  buildings,  a  man 
was  bending  over  a  sack,  tying  it  shut.  Not  far  off,  a  number 
of  sacks,  heaped  together,  blended  with  the  brown  earth  and 
gave  off  a  pungent  odor. 

Suddenly  the  clock  in  the  village  church  began  to  strike  the 
hour.  Its  tones  came  across  the  intervening  fields  and  reached 
the  laborer,  bending  over  his  work.  Instinctively,  he  straight- 
ened his  back,  lifted  his  face  toward  the  hills,  and  immediately 
bowed  his  head  again.  The  sound  of  the  striking  clock  re- 
mined  him,  an  alien  in  a  distant  country,  of  the  angelus  of  his 
native  land.  The  clock  finished  telling  the  hour,  the  man  bent 
again  to  his  toil.  The  sun  slipped  from  the  western  sky  leaving 
behind  a  path  of  molten  gold,  the  blue  of  the  eastern  range  be- 
came a  misty  purple  and,  as  the  silence  grew  more  intense,  a 
single  star  twinkled  above  the  summit  of  the  highest  hill. 


DIVINA   COMEDIA 

ELSA    SCHTJH 

While  men  of  earth,  with  boisterous  jest  and  laughter 
Delude  themselves  to  thinking  they  are  gay, 

Try  to  forget  that  sorrow  will  come  after 
The  unconsidered  revels  of  to-day  ; 

While  to  laugh  at,  not  with,  is  their  desire, 

To  use  their  wit  to  hurt  and  to  abuse, 
And  while  they  wear  the  twisted  smile  of  satire, 

Or  woo  with  ribaldry  the  comic  muse  ; 

Thou  towards  whom  time  and  circumstance  are  moving, 
Who  in  the  end  will  bring  it  all  to  pass, 

Who  knowest  that  human  life  is  but  a  proving 
That  joy  will  be  the  only  thing'to  last, 

Thou  laughest  with  a  deep  transcendent  pleasure, 
Thy  smile  is  of  eternity  the  measure. 


THE  CLEVER  GIRL  AND  HER  HUSBAND 

DOROTHY   BERRY 

■ 

Once  upon  a  time  a  clever  girl  married  an  elderly  man.  Now 
this  man  besides  being  old,  was  known  far  and  wide  for  his  sel- 
fishness, his  cruelty,  and  his  wealth,  and  as  it  was  not  probable 
that  such  an  attractive  and  clever  girl  should  have  married  him 
for  the  first  two  assets,  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  the 
couple  were  excusable  in  attributing  her  step  to  the  presence  of 
the  third.  But  she  was  a  clever  girl,  and  disliking  these  rumors 
of  mercenary  motive,  she  set  her  wits  to  work,  and  one  day  sent 
for  a  great  artist. 

She  smiled  up  at  him  with  great  violet  eyes  as  she  dangled  a 
tea-ball  in  a  tiny  cup,  and  her  curling  lashes  swept  her  cheek  as 
she  administered  the  sugar.  Her  voice  was  low,  and  soft  as 
velvet,  when  she  communicated  to  him  her  desire  for  a  portrait 
of  her  husband.  The  artist,  watching  her,  caught  his  breath, 
and  cancelling  an  important  order  agreed  to  paint  a  portrait  of 
the  elderly  husband  of  the  clever  girl. 

The  portrait  when  finished  was  excellent— the  tiny  piercing 
eyes  sunk  deep  under  heavy  white  brows,  the  hawk-like  nose,  and 
the  cruel  mouth  with  its  protruding  lower  lip,  were  singularly 
like  the  elderly  and  wealthy  man.  And  the  clever  girl  hung  the 
portrait  in  the  hall  where  everyone  might  see  it. 

Then  she  sent  again  for  the  great  artist,  and  again  she  smiled 
as  she  dropped  a  clove  into  his  tiny  cup  of  tea.  With  her  great 
violet  eyes  a  little  moist  she  thanked  him  again  and  again,  and 
praised  over  and  over,  his  portrait  of  her  husband.  But,  she 
said,  he  had  painted  only  the  exterior, — he  had  not  gone  below 
the  surface  to  seek  the  real  character  of  the  man.  Then  she 
told  him — and  her  voice  was  velvet  soft — of  the  kindness  of  her 
husband  to  his  friends,  and  of  his  thought  for  his  servants  and 
for  the  poor,  and  as  she  told  she  almost  believed  herself.  The 
artist  watching  the  curve  of  her  throat,  and  the  tiny  curl  of 
golden  hair  in  her  soft,  white  neck,  realized  his  mistake,  and 
cancelling  another  important  order,  agreed  to  paint  another 
portrait  of  the  husband  of  the  clever  girl. 
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The  portrait  when  finished  was  as  excellent  as  the  first,  but 
there  was  a  kindly  gleam,  far  back  in  the  piercing  eyes,  and  the 
heavy  brows  were  not  drawn  together  in  so  petulant  a  frown. 
And  the  clever  girl  had  this  portrait  hung  in  the  library  where 
she  entertained  her  intimate  friends. 

Then  she  sent  again  for  the  great  artist,  and  again  she  smiled 
as  she  offered  him  a  Nabisco  wafer.  There  was  a  sob  in  her 
throat  as  she  thanked  him  again  and  again,  and  praised  over 
and  over  the  portrait  of  her  husband.  But,  she  said,  he  had 
painted  only  his  character  and  had  not  yet  touched  upon  his 
heart.  Then  a  soft  flush  came  into  her  cheeks,  and  the  long 
lashes  hid  her  lovely  eyes  as  she  told  the  artist  of  her  husband's 
love  for  her,  of  his  tenderness,  his  generosity,  and  of  his  cease- 
less efforts  to  satisfy  her  every  whim.  And  as  she  told  she 
almost  believed  herself.  The  artist  watching  the  curve  of  her 
lips  as  she  spoke,  and  the  flash  of  her  white  teeth  as  she  smiled, 
clenched  his  fist  until  the  nails  left  great  red  marks  in  the  palm. 
When  his  mind  cleared  he  realized  the  flaw  in  his  second  picture, 
and  cancelling  an  important  order  he  agreed  to  paint  yet  another 
portrait  of  the  husband  of  the  clever  girl. 

This  portrait  when  finished  was  as  excellent  as  the  other  two, 
but  the  eyes  were  yet  more  kindly  and  the  mouth  with  its  pro- 
truding lower  lip  was  not  cruel  but  tender  in  its  expression. 
Then  the  clever  girrallowed  the  great  artist  to  kiss  her  finger- 
tips— once,  and  hung  the  portrait  in  her  own  boudoir  where  only 
her  most  intimate  girl  friends  might  see  it. 

Then  the  acquaintances  of  the  couple  began  to  talk  of  the 
picture  in  the  hall — an  excellent  likeness  they  said.  But  the 
friends  of  the  couple  replied  : 

"  You  should  see  the  portrait  in  the  library.  Until  that  was 
painted  I  had  never  realized  what  a  good  sort  of  old  fellow  he  is, 
beneath  that  manner  of  his." 

But  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  clever  girl  looked  upon 
the  portrait  in  her  boudoir,  and  turning  from  it  kissed  her, 
saying  : 

"Now  I  understand  why  you  married  him."  And  the  clever 
girl  was  satisfied. 


IT  SEEMS  TO  ME 

DOROTHY   BLISS   USHER 

When  we  sit  down  at  night  to  dine 
Papa  declares,  "It  seems  to  me — " 

But  there  he  stops  and  eats  his  soup 
And  leaves  us  in  expectancy. 

The  meat  course  goes,  the  salad  comes 
And  still  we  wait  and  scan  his  face. 

"  What  seems  to  you,  oh,  dear  papa?" 
I  venture  with  becoming  grace. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  he  says  again, 
And  once  again  no  sound  is  heard, 

Till  I  at  last  the  silence  break 
And  to  my  sister  say  one  word. 

Now  father  speaks  with  martyrs  smile 
And  mournful  reprehension, 

11  When  I  begin  to  tell  a  tale 
My  children  pay  me  no  attention." 


MOTHER 

EDITH   DYER  LEFFINQWELL 

When  all  the  world  seems  wrong  to  you, 

And  a  storm  cloud  darkens  the  skies, 
There  is  one  who  can  set  the  world  right  again 

And  can  dry  the  tears  from  your  eyes. 
There  is  one  whose  thought  can  brighten  a  day 

Tho  she  may  be  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
The  roughest  oceans  smooth  themselves 

At  the  touch  of  her  gentle  hand, 
And  troubles  are  easier,  far,  to  bear 

For  there's  one  who  will  understand. 
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A  WASHINGTON  ODE 

(With  apologies  to  Rally  Day) 

HILDEGARDE  HOYT 

O  pray  will  you  try  for  the  Washington  Ode  ? 

You  owe  it  indeed  to  the  class  : 

And  that's  where  the  owed  part  conies  in  you  can  see. 

Now  don't  interpose, 

G-entle  Reader,  your  nose 

In  a  sniff.     I  propose 

As  I  like  to  compose, 

And  I  will  not  confine  my  bad  puns  to  prose, 

So  you'd  better  my  vagaries  pass. 

0  pray  will  you  try  for  the  Washington  Ode  ? 
Some  days  are  still  left  'ere  it's  due, 
There's  a  really  fine  scope 

With  which  genius  should  cope  ! 

1  think  there's  some  hope  ; 
So  don't  sit  there  and  mope  ! 
Let  your  ideas  lope 

O'er  a  field  that  is  warranted  new. 

O  pray  will  you  try  for  the  Washington  Ode? 

The  requirements  surely  are  small. 

Just  get  an  idea, 

Of  the  great  man's  career, 

Tell  how  we  revere, 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  my  dear, 

You've  nothing  to  fear. 

In  your  mind  I  am  sure  you'll  find  all 

That  you  really  will  need 

For  a  Washington  Ode, 

So  indite  us  with  speed 

A  nice  one,  a  la  mode  ! 
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HOMO  SAPIENS 
(A  lesson  in  ZooL  if 

Al.lri;   c'OMSTOCK 

A  man  was  sitting  on  a  rock, 

A  whale  swam  slowly  by 
And  eyed  the  human  specimen 

With  cold  aquatic  eye. 
"You  ought  to  be  ashamed,"  said  he 

11  To  boast  that  you  surpass 
All  animals  on  land  or  sea 

Of  the  warm  blooded  class. 
For  look  at  me,  see  how  I've  changed 

My  limbs  to  paddles  flat. 
While  you  have  still  just  arms  and  legs, 

Five-digited  at  that ! H 
A  bat  was  circling  overhead, 

He  shrieked  "  I  quite  agree 
Man  is  absurdly  primitive — 

Just.look  up  here  at  me. 
I  carry  in  my  hands  a  web 

Which  gives  me  power  to  fly ; 
I'm  of  all  beasts  most  specialized 

And  thus  of  all  most  high  ! " 
The  man  looked  down,  then  up— he  smiled, 

11  Just  tell  me  if  j'ou  can 
Who  would  have  told  you  all  these  facts 

If  it  had  not  been  man  ? 
Who  classified  the  animals? 

And  listen, — do  you  hear 
Of  whale  or  bat  zoologists? 

They're  very  scarce  I  fear. 
Your  cranial  capacity 

Is  marvelously  small. 
Brain,  places  homo  sapiens 

Far,  far,  above.you  all." 


MONDAY  MORNING 

DOROTHY    DOUGLAS 

"  What's  all  the  fasf  and  trouble  for?"  the  upper  classman  prayed. 
11  She  wants  to  look  her  very  beet,'1  the  other  Sophomore  said  ; 
"For  they're  taking  in  Phi  Kappa,  and  she's  pressed  her  Sunday  suit, 
And  washed  her  gloves,  and  sewed  the  missing  button  on  her  boot, 
And  plaited  up  the  ruffles  thai  you  told  her  looked  so  cute, 
For  they're  taking  in  Phi  Kappa  in  the  morning." 
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TO  MY  CANOE 

MONICA  BURRELL 
PART   I 

Through  the  water  swiftly  glide, 

Little  canoe, 
And  I  will  be  the  only  guide 

To  pilot  you 
To  some  deep  pool  by  sunshine  lit, 
Where  shifting  shadows  gayly  flit, 
And  stately  trees  gaze  into  it 

The  long  day  through. 

When  soft  night  conies  we'll  go  to  rest, 

Little  canoe, 
Of  Nature's  gifts  we'll  keep  the  best 

Forever  new. 
The  distant  mountains  are  so  high 
That  sturdily  they  seem  to  try 
To  touch  their  tops  against  the  sky 

So  clear  and  blue. 

Through  all  my  life  you'll  be  my  friend, 

Little  canoe, 
Whatever  sorrows  life  may  send, 

My  comrade  true. 
When  I  am  weary  I  will  lay 
Life's  cares  and  sorrows  all  away 
And  take  a  long,  sweet  holiday 

Alone  with  you. 

PART  II 

Through  the  water  swiftly  glide, 

Little  canoe, 
And  I  will  be  your  only  guide 

'Neath  sky  so  blue. 
I'll  dip  my  paddle  out  and  in, 
And  hope  that  it  will  make  me  thin, 
Until  I  look  just  like  a  pin — 

Little  canoe ! 
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LAMENT  OF  AN  UNSOPHISTICATED  JUNIOR 

RUTH    AGNS8    WILSON 

'Twas  the  voice  of  the  Carver,  I  heard  her  complain, 
"This  meat  is  exceedingly  tough  ; 

I  have  slashed,  I  have  hacked,  I  have  hewed  it  in  vain — 
I  never  can  cut  off  enough  ! 

And  there's  some  want  it  done,  and  there's  some  want  it  raw, 

And  some  simply  cannot  eat  fat ; 
If  a  few  meagre  shreds  from  the  bone  I  can  claw, 

They're  lucky,  I  think,  to  get  that ! 

With  fifteen  hungry  mouths  to  be  fed  at  one  sweep, 

I  was  never  so  plagued  in  my  life  ! 
Yet  I  think  I  could  serve  them  some  time  before  night 

If  I  had  a  respectable  knife. 

Cook  swears  that  she's  sharpened  this  knife  severaljtimes  : 

'Tis  sharp — as  the  edge  of  a  brick  ; 
It  may  cut  a  thread,  though  I'm  doubtful  of  that, 

But  not  mutton  ten  inches  thick. 

This  reverend  roast  was  a  frolicking  lamb 

In  some  antediluvian  spring  : 
But  he  lived,  I  feel  sure,  to  a  hardy  old  age 

Ere  at  last  his  sad  spirit  took  wing. 

Ah,  mutton,  I  plead,  at  least  stay  on  your  plate, 

Since  you  are  a  lambkin  no  more  ! 
Careen  not  from  the  platter  and  into  my  lap 

On  a  swift  downward  course  to  the  floor  ! 

With  dark,  smeary  spots  you  are  sprinkling  the  cloth 

That  once  was  so  snowy  and  white  : 
And  now  you  seem  trying  to  stand  on  your  head — 

Do  you  think,  at  your  age,  it  is  right  ? 

And  see  the  attention  your  antics  have  drawn 

To  the  mis'able  plight  I  am  in  ! 
All  the  table's  convulsed  :  the  whole  dining-room  howls — 

E'en  the  matron's  concealing  a  grin  ! 

Oh,  a  carving-knife  rampant  be  my  Coat  of  Arms, 

With  a  mutton-leg,  passive,  before  ! — 
Well,  it's  over  at  last;  DOW  a  scrap  for  myself — 

What !  the  first  ones  are  back  for  some  more  f 

Well,  this  is  the  last  straw  !     My  patience  is  gone  ! 

While  they  eat.  must  I  struggle  and  starve? 
No,  to  Boyden's  I'll  hie — though  it  take  my  last  cent, 

The  next  time  they  want  me  to  carve  ! 
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FAILED 

KATHERINE   SPROEHNLE 

Three  of  us  always  sit  together  in  English  13 — three  of  us 
who  are  not  the  kind  that  just  sit  down  and  "  dash  off"  verses. 
Some  very  good  theme  is  read  in  class.  Our  eyes  and  mouths 
open  wider  and  wider  as  it  goes  on.  At  last  we  "  come  to  "  with 
a  gasp.  Betty  turns  to  Elizabeth  and  asks  in  a  hushed  whisper, 
"  Why,  isn't  that  marvelous  ?  Could  you  ever  do  anything  like 
that?" 

"Could  I?"  answers  Elizabeth  in  a  discouraged  tone,  "do  I 
look  as  if  I  could  ? " 

On  the  way  home  the  most  rising  question  in  our  minds  is 
whether  the  brilliant  conversations  in  the  stories  have  really  oc- 
cured,  or  came  out  of  the  clever  writer's  head.  "Well,"  an- 
nounces Betty,  decisively,  "  I  for  one  have  never  heard  anything 
at  all  near  those  remarks."  An  inspiration  comes  to  me.  I  de- 
cide to  take  note  of  what  my  little  pals  say.  Of  course,  we  are 
only  Freshmen  but  still  they  may  say  something  really  funny. 

The  opportunity  at  length  arrives.  We  are  cooking  Sunday 
morning  breakfast  in  Beth's  room  with  the  aid  of  her  chafing 
dish,  Sara's  toaster  and  Ruth's  tea  things.  We  have  toasted 
everything  toastable,  boiled  the  water  and  made  it  into  coffee. 
When  the  "  canned  cow"  (commonly  known  as  condensed  milk 
in  the  best  of  families)  has  received  its  share  of  attention,  I 
begin  to  look  around  expectantly.  Alas,  however,  look  as  I 
may,  no  concealed  brilliancy  comes  to  light. 

Finally  I  remark  in  disgust,  "  Well,  you're  a  nice  lot ;  here  I 
am  trying  to  get  material  for  English  13  and  you  wont  say  any- 
thing even  intelligent,  to  say  nothing  of  anything  witty.  Now 
I  want  some  really  sparkling  conversation."  They  look  at  me 
in  astonishment. 

"Well,"  says  Ruth,  scathingly,  "  If  you  feel  that  way  about 
it,  suppose  you  go  out  in  the  hall  and  sparkle  to  yourself." 
Whew  !  maybe  that  doesn't  make  me  feel  flat.  That  takes  all 
my  ambition  away,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  question 
will  ever  be  a  mystery. 


THE  PLAINT  OF  A  FELLOW-SUFFERER 

GERTRUDE   ANDREWS 

As  I  sat  in  class  this  afternoon,  despondently  going  over  and 
over  every  scrap  of  material,  however  trite  and  hackneyed, 
which  could  by  some  sleight-of-hand  performance  be  applied  to 
that  great  yawning  "thirty  hours  of  English  13"  I  had  shoul- 
dered at  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  some  familiar  phrases 
fell  upon  my  ear  and  I  recognized  a  fellow-sufferer.  My  heart 
thrilled  with  sympathy,  understanding,  and— yes,  I  will  say  it 
— a  feeling  of  immense  satisfaction  ;  for  I  was  convinced  beyond 
the  slightest  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  I  was  the  only  girl  who 
ever  came  to  college  with  some  sense  of  self-sufficiency  and 
belief  in  her  own  ability — only  to  attain  simultaneously  the 
rank  of  a  sophomore  and  the  degrading  realization  that  she  was 
the  "lowest  thing  on  earth."  That  expression  describes  the 
dejected  "  down  and  out "  feeling  to  a  T. 

I  never  thought  of  being  able  to  comfort  others  by  my  very 
existence,  like  the  superlatively  short,  fat,  dumpy  individual — 
in  fact,  did  not  realize  that  there  were  others  to  comfort. 

Our  experiences  are  very  nearly  parallel.  How  people  do 
love  to  compare  experiences  !  It  is  almost  as  fascinating  as 
picking  out  the  flaws  in  our  neighbors'  behaviour,  "  although, 
poor  dears,  it  is  not  their  fault.  They  have  not  had  our  advan- 
tages." It  seems  that  our  ancestors  were  terribly  moral  from 
the  start ;  do  you  suppose  they  were  terribly  fond  of  comparing 
mutual  sensations,  too  ?  Leaving  this  highly  interesting  specu- 
lation and  comfortably  throwing  the  blame  for  our  habits  upon 
our  ancestors,  who  cannot  retaliate,  let  us  resume. 

My  fellow-sufferer  says  that  her  family  discovered  that  she 
was  not  musical  when  she  had  reached  the  age  of  ten.  Mine 
never  labored  under  that  delusion,  all  indications  being  decidedly 
to  the  contrary  ;  but  they  did  fondly  hope  that  I  might  be  a 
budding  artist,  and  encouraged  my  early  attempts  at  drawing 
and  water-color  sketching  until  they  realized  that  I  would 
never  be  even  a  polite  dauber.  Now  they  based  their  hopes  on 
English.  I  had  by  this  time,  in  the  natural  course  of  events, 
gone  into  the  high  school.  When  other  girls  played  or  sang 
beautifully,  or  had  their  drawings  placed  on  exhibition,  I  did 
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not  feel  in  the  least  envious,  but  thought  to  myself,  "  Oh,  well, 
I  am  just  naturally  not  talented  along  those  lines.  But  when 
it  comes  to  English,  I  shall  be  at  least  a  noted  magazine  writer, 
if  not  a  poet  of  the  first  rank."  Pour  years  of  high  school  left 
this  modest  ambition  still  extant,  and  but  slightly  modified. 

I  blush  to  think  of  that  pompous  Commencement  essay,  "The 
Poems  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley."  It  was  copiously  inter- 
woven with  quotations,  and  my  only  hope  is  that  it  has  not 
escaped  the  flames  to  be  discovered  in  after  years  by  some  enter- 
prising nephew  or  niece. 

One  year  at  college  slightly  modified  my  views.  I  had  never 
pretended  to  do  more  than  hold  my  own  in  mathematics  and 
the  sciences,  and  my  old  friends  German  and  Latin  turned  into 
time-consuming  enemies.  My  work  in  English  seemed  curi- 
ously ineffective,  in  fact,  "vague,  indefinite  and  superficial." 
"  Well,"  I  thought,  "never  mind,  I  could  do  better  work  if  I 
should  give  more  time  to  it.  It  is  hard  to  settle  down  at  first. 
My  family  shall  be  proud  of  me  yet.     Just  wait  until  next  year." 

Next  year  has  come  !  The  things  I  thought  I  knew  I  don't 
know  and  I  seem  to  have  added  nothing  new  to  my  store  of 
knowledge.  I  once  thought  I  possessed  average  intelligence, 
but  now  I  am  not  so  sure.  But  there  is  one  faint  gleam  of 
hope  to  pierce  my  darkness.     There  are  others. 

The  "  Radiators"  have  a  club  and  why  could  not  we  ?  Perhaps, 
since  "  In  numbers  there  is  strength  "  we  could,  with  our  com- 
bined efforts,  seize  the  horns  of  the  dilemma.  Only  I  fear  it 
would  have  to  be  a  secret  society  at  first  or  no  one  would  join. 


AUTUMN  3  MAGIC 

ALICE   CONE 

It  was  just  at  dusk.  Esther  and  I  had  both  of  us  been  hard 
at  work  and  cross  all  day.  We  were  walking  together  more 
for  the  sake  of  exercise  cards  than  for  the  sake  of  walking  or 
each  other's  company. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  exercise  cards,  or  perhaps  our  hurried, 
busy  day,  but  for  some  reason  our  individual  crossnesses  had 
merged  into  one  large  crossness.  We  walked  in  glum^silence, 
and  thought  much. 

Then  we  turned  up  the  steep  slope  of  Round  Hill,  and  a  fairy 
vision  greeted  our  eyes.     Along  the  curving  street  was  a  proces- 
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sion  of  bonfires,  bright,  blazing  piles  shining  through  thick 
white  smoke,  and  the  air  was  pregnanl  with  the  odor  of  burning 
leaves.  Around  the  Largest  fire,  their  faces  ruddy  in  the  eerie 
light  of  the  blaze,  was  a  group  of  dancing  children.  Behind 
them  in  the  pale  western  sky  was  the  new  moon,  clear  and 
delicate. 

Esther  and  I  stood  aloof,  watching. 

Somehow  all  our  ill-temper  was  gone  as  we  stood  there,  and 
we  went  away,  still  silent,  but  with  very  different  thoughts. 


A  LITTLE  FEAR 
(With  apologies  to  Eugene  Field) 

RUTH   WILLIS 

A  little  doubt  in  my  mind  once  grew, 
A  little  doubt  of  awfulest  hue, 
Worrying  me  much,  and  frightening  too — 
It  grew. 

One  day  looking  my  lessons  through, 
I  wondered  if  I'd  spent  hours  too  few 
On  studies  which  I  had  had  to  do. 
Do  you? 

And  as  that  dire  thought  grew  and  grew, 
Right  then,  dread  fear  began  to  brew, 
Fear  my  reason  couldn't  subdue. 
Boo-hoo ! 

My  shiftless  life  I  began  to  rue, 
If  I'd  only  studied  as  much  as  Sue 
I'd  have  felt  as  if  my  lessons  I  knew. 
Too  true ! 

Exams,  did  come,  and  vanished  too, 
I  was  a  wreck,  right  through  and  through, 
I'd  never  had  so  much  to  do. 
'Tin  true ! 

But  soon  they  ended  as  all  things  do, 
And  into  the  office  our  marks  just  flew, 

( )f  credits  I  had  a  couple  t"<>  few, 

.lust  two. 
More  anxious  thought  dawned  OD  my  view, 

l  wondered  what  the  office  would  do, 
Why  they  Beni  me  home— with  others  too, 

Alas,  my  college  days  are  through. 
Adieu! 


HEARD    ON    THE    TAR    WALK 


"Prue!" 

"  Sue ! " 

"I've  been  thinking — " 

"You  don't  mean  it  !     And  the  result  of  your  thought  ?" 

"Subject,  my  love,  subject — I  haven't  come  to  results  yet — " 

"  Well,  the  subject  then—" 

"  Is  the  abundance  of  good  things  of  which  we  are  getting 
the  benefit  this  winter." 

"Good  things — of  what  variety? — refreshments,  or,  as  the 
vulgar  say—'  eats '  ?  " 

"By  no  means  l  eats/  but  yet  refreshment — mental  refresh- 
ment. There  was  that  wonderful  stereopticon  lecture  on  South 
America  —  instruction  plus  amusement  —  the  kind  of  lecture 
which  shames  one's  ignorance  and  makes  one  determine  to  be 
less  ignorant  thereafter — on  that  particular  subject  at  least. 
Then  there  was  the  Child-Welfare  Exhibit — good  lectures — free 
moving  pictures  ! — to  say  nothing  of  the  charts  and  diagrams — 
the  inimitable  object  lessons.  My  child,  shall  you  ever  forget 
the  ' Dirty  Kitchen'?" 

"  Never — were  you  an  '  Explainer/  Sue  ?" 

"Yes,  for  two  nights,  I  learned  such  a  lot — that  was  the  best 
part  of  it— everybody  did." 

"  That  surely  was  a  '  good  thing.'    And  next  —  ?  " 

"  Next  there  was  Duke  Pompeo  Litta  who  spoke  on  '  Burning 
Issues  of  Future  Italy' — oh  but  I'm  glad  I  took  '19th'  when  I 
think  of  that  ! " 

"  Yes,  one  needs  to  be  a  bit  intelligent  to  appreciate  such  a 
lecture." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Prue  !  But  that  is  not  all— one  gets  other 
stimulus  in  this  month  of  months.  There's  Lincoln's  birthday 
for  instance.  That  is  always  a  grievance,  for  wherefore  should 
not  Lincoln  be  celebrated  by  a  college  holiday — and  grievances 
quicken  the  intellect. 
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"  Sue— you're  wandering.     Next  comes  B    Ij  Day  I  suppose. n 

u  Yes,  yes,  Rally  Day— shades  of  George  Washington,  white 

and  basket   ball.     My   thoughts  of  the  great 

Geor.  \  >  a  bit  confused  now-a-days  ;  [almost  forget, 

and  honor  him  as  the  originator  of  basket  ball  and  song  instead 

-  the  '  Father  of  his  Country  I  '     Yes,  Rally  Day  certainly  is 
>f  the  '  good  things.1    And  there've  been  lota  of  others.    Now 

don't  you  agree  with  me  that  an  abundance  of  good  things  has 

been  provided  for  us  this  winter  ?  " 

Oh,  dear,  it  does  seem  that  the  morn 

He  Who  Increaseth     I  learn  the  less  I  know.     Who  was  it 

Knowledge,  that  said  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dan- 

Increaseth  Sorrow     gerous  thing  ?     Tm  sure  it  seems  to 

me  as  thongh  a  little  more  were  a 
great  deal  more  dangerous  and  misleading.  Although  y  >u\l 
ir  think  so,  I  wrote  a  fairly  decent  hand  before  I  took  Greek 
prose,  and  now  they  say  my  writing  is  a  perfect  cipher.  Latin 
verbs  used  to  be  easy  to  remember  before  I  took  French,  but 
now  I  fail  to  differentiate  between  them.  And  really,  if  I  do 
Bay  it,  I  used  to  be  the  star  in  spelling  matches,  and  never 
thought  of  using  a  dictionary,  but  since  I've  taken  German, 
and  find  myself  writing  literature  with  a  double  "t,"  I'm 
beginning  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  higher  education.  Were 
it  not  best  to  stop  learning  before  I  have  lost  the  little  knowl- 
edge I  ever  possessed  ? 

Elsa  Schuii   L913. 

The  other  day  we  were  conning  over  some 

The  Spectator    tables  bemoaning  the  percentage  of  truancy 

in  public  schools— and  before  we  knew  it, 

our   mind,  wandering  as  usual   from  the  straight   high-road  of 

Duty,  went  gambolling  off  into  the  shady  wood  n[  Speculation, 

Why,  mused  our  mind,  must  truancy  always  appear  thus  shame- 

:  before  the  court  ?    It.  is  unfair,  it  is  un psychological,  it  is 

even  criminal  ;  because  truancy  is  often  the  only  spark  of  true 

pleasure  thai  can  possibly  illumine  the  dull  monotony  of  exist- 

: — and  here,  our  mind,  Bett  ling  itself  comfortably  under  the 

.  proceeded,  in  a  gently  contemplative  m  >od,  to  defend  its 

present  state  of  delinquency  by  the  method  of  i:  duction. 
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Consider  (it  argued)  the  small  boy.  He  has  been  attending 
school  for  countless  days,  with  his  mind  split  up  into  squares, 
one  for  each  lesson,  and  his  heart  away  down  by  the  brook.  He 
sees  no  possible  connection  between  anything  and  the  next 
thing.  He  reads  because  the  lesson  has  been  assigned  ;  the  next 
moment,  he  spells  to  get  to  the  head  of  his  class  ;  and  no  sooner 
has  he  achieved  this  than  he  is  swiftly  transported  across  to 
Africa,  where  no  one  can  read  and  spell  at  all— merely  to  learn 
that  they  seem  to  get  along  perfectly  well  there  without  either. 
0,  Mores  !  Then  there  comes,  perforce,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
a  day  vibrant  with  Spring,  glowiug  with  the  fresh  green  of  new 
buds ;  a  day  of  wonder  and  mystery  and  magnetic  joy,  that 
seems  new-cut  out  of  the  great  Plan  of  things  for  the  special 
delight  of  small  boys— of  this  small  boy.  On  his  way  to  school, 
the  ground  springs  warm  under  his  feet ;  faint  sweet  odors  come 
floating  across  the  fields  and  twine  their  sinuous  arms  about 
him,  waving  their  filmy  veils  before  his  eyes  ;  a  little  breeze 
rumples  his  hair  and  blows  his  sailor  collar  up  about  his  ears  ; 
even  the  smiling  sun  himself  joins  in  the  conspiracy,  and  makes 
each  green  twig,  each  blade  of  new  grass  by  the  roadside  glint 
and  twinkle  and  wink  at  him  as  if  they  had  never  seen  a  small 
boy  before.  "  Such  a  promising  one,  too,"  they  seem  to  sing — 
'•'What  a  pity,  pity,  pity  he  must  go— to — school  !M  And  then, 
that  little  red  a  beside  somebody's  name  on  the  roll-book. 

These  things  must  be  weighed  in  the  balance.  But  oh — here, 
our  mind  rolled  over  luxuriously  and  began  chewing  winter- 
green  leaves— oh,  what  a  thump  there  is  on  the  side  of  the  little 
truant— and  how  that  same  little  red  a  goes  jerking  up  to  the 
top  of  the  balance,  with  no  more  chance  of  holding  its  end 
down  than  a  red  ant  has  against  a  puppy  !  The  small  boy 
becomes  the  loser  by  six  or  seven  daily  squares  of  reading, 
spelling,  and  the  rest — all  of  it  less  than  the  merest  fragment 
of  a  nothing,  beside  the  great,  glorious,  glimmering  World  that 
he  is  free  to  run  in.  A  square  —  five  squares  —  a  thousand 
squares,  against  the  World  : — pretty  feeble,  pretty  feeble  ! 

Truancy  as  an  institution  (continued  our  mind,  warming  to 
its  work,)  is  thus  shown  to  be  a  blessing  rather  than  a  universal 
curse.  It  breaks  gaily  into  the  deadly  routine  of  daily  life  as  a 
snowball  through  a  closed  window,  shattering  gloom  and  stuffy 
worry  before  it.  It  is  what  makes  life  livable.  If  now  I  say- 
go  to,  I  am  off  the  road,  I  shall  soon  lose  my  way,  with  this 
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habit  of  wandering  of  mine— 1  am  Boon  classed  with  the  Fearful 
and  the  Unad venturous.  There  are  other  ways  of  getting  to  a 
place  than  by  followiug  a  road.     Besides    are  we  always  agreed 

that  tlie  main  object  is  to  i;^i  U)  a  place  ?  Aimless  wandering 
about  in  the  woods,  like  other  aimless  pursuits,  is  usually 
productive  of  unimagined  treasures— if  one  is  but  sufficiently 
aimless. 

Our  mind,  having  reached  this  laudable  point  in  its  discourse, 
proceeded,  with  great  dignity,  to  fall  asleep  ;  and  we  were  left 
standing  in  the  road  by  ourselves,  in  no  very  pleasant  humor. 
Here  we  had  counted  on  reaching  Completion  before  night,  and 
now  we  must  compose  ourselves  to  wait  for  that  mind  of  ours — 
and  fully  sixty  pages  of  "Truants  in  our  Schools''  still  to  be 
pursued  ! 

Our  wrath  kindled  with  sudden  flame.  Manfully  we  strode 
across  the  ditch,  up  under  the  tree,  and  hauled  down  our  slum- 
bering mind  with  no  gentle  hand,  depositing  it,  a  bit  dazed,  in 
the  middle  of  the  road.  We  favored  it  with  one  cutting  glance. 
Get  up  !  we  commanded.  Our  mind  got  up.  Come  here  !  Our 
mind  came,  submissively.  Now,  look  at  us — no  more  of  this 
nonsense  from  you  !  The  next  time  we  catch  you  napping 
we'll — we'll— (we  spluttered  in  helpless  rage.)  Come  on!  we 
shouted.  And  so,  wo  went  off,  we  and  our  mind,  up  the  straight 
highroad — but  I  fancied  before  we  started  that  I  caught  a  faint, 
roguish  twinkle  in  my  mind's  eye. 

Helen  FitzJames  Seahight  1912. 

A  Stddy  of  Conscience 

The  night  was  dark,  the  night  was  still, 

Save  for  the  wind  that  whistled  shrill 

And  gave  the  apple-tree  a  chill. 

All  Hatfield  House  was  sleeping  sweetly 

With  cosy  quilts  tucked  in  so  neatly 

That  they  were  sheltered  quite  completely 

From  winds  that  whistled  Indiscreetly. 

But  in  a  silent  cold  apartment 

Where  every  breeze  its  withering  dart  sent. 

And  shivers  thro  the  Inmate's  heart  went, 

A  lovely  maid  sat  isolated — 

A  feeling  which  she  rather  bated, 
It  leemfl  she  was  a  bit  belated 
in  work,  because  she  gaily  skated, 

Sad  tale  1     So  now  her  toil  was  fated. 
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The  lonely  maid  wrote  busily, 

And  struggled  hard  with  English  C. 

She  held  her  theme-pad  on  her  knee, 

And  wrote  as  neat  as  neat  could  be. 

With  mingled  gratitude  and  rage, 

She  finished  up  her  nineteenth  page, 

When  she  had  written  through  page  twenty, 

You  might  have  thought  it  would  be  plenty, 

But  hers  was  an  exhaustive  topic  ! 

The  room  was  not  exactly  tropic, 

And  creakings  sounded  in  the  hall ; 

The  mice  played  hockey  in  the  wall ; 

The  maiden  liked  it  not  at  all. 

When  she  took  up  page  twenty-one, 

The  stroke  of  twelve  had  just  begun. 

She  heaved  a  sigh,  and  cried,  "Ah  well ! 

Page  twenty-one  !    Toll  on,  old  bell !  " 

The  maid  was  weary  ;  thought  was  fled, 

She  really  longed  to  go  to  bed, 

A  vicious  plan  flashed  through  her  head, — 

"Now  will  page  twenty  two  be  read ? " 

Sweet  and  low  the  maiden  said, 

"Tis  really  nothing  short  of  boredom 

So  to  encumber  poor  Miss  Jordan, 

The  other  girls  will  satiate  her 

With  all  their  referendum  data. 

I  know  exactly  what  to  do, 

I'll  just  fill  up  page  twenty-two 

With  a  racy  runic  rhyme 

Which  takes  very  little  time, 

I  don't  see  why  that's  a  crime." 

There  the  wicked  maiden  sate, 

This  base  sin  to  perpetrate. 

Look  !  for  not  a  moment  later, 

Swift  from  out  the  radiator, 

Came  her  conscience — clever  thing — 

And  upon  the  desk  did  spring. 

"Write  your  paper  !    Write  your  paper]! 

Now  don't  cut  up  any  caper  ! 

Rhymes  are  not  for  English  C  ! 

Go  to  work  and  list  to  me  ! " 

Then  the  maiden,  baffled,  jaded, 

While  her  rosy  visions  faded, 

Watched  her  conscience,  stern  and  bony, 

And  began  on  Testimony. 

Sophia  Smith,  1913. 


EDITORIAL 


The  lack  of  personal  intercourse  between  faculty  and  students 
has  been  said  to  be  one  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  the  large 
college.  When  there  are  over  a  thousand  students,  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  any  great  extent.  But  there  has  been  a 
lingering  conviction  in  our  minds  that  we  are  not  doing  as  much 
towards  its  realization  as  we  can,  and  we  feel  that  some  effort 
should  be  made  in  that  direction.  We  have  derived  so  much 
pleasure  from  those  of  the  Faculty  whom  we  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  meeting  and  knowing  that  we  regret  all  the  more 
those  with  whom  we  associate  only  the  stiff  little  desk  on  the 
platform. 

In  our  early  Freshman  days,  we  learned  all  too  soon  to  crush 
out  any  inclinations  we  might  have  along  this  line.  For  unfor- 
tunately there  were  those  who  would  have  teased  us,  had  we 
evinced  any  of  our  latent  desi  its  ;  and  we.  fearing  ridicule  above 
all  things,  quietly  accepted  the  established  order.  It  was  not 
until  the  dignity  of  our  Juniordom  began  to  wear  off  that  we 
realized  what  opportunities  we  were  throwing  away.  With 
almost  feverish  haste,  we  took  advantage  of  the  afternoons  at 
home,  and  the  house  receptions  and  did  our  best  to  make  up  for 
lost  time.  But  openings  were  f<  w  and  our  progress  was  for  the 
most  part  negligible,  only  serving  to  make  us  desire  more  keenly 
the  apparently  unattainable. 

Frankly,  we  would  like  to  know  the  Faculty,  and  the  wives 

of  Faculty  as  well.     We  feel  that  the  relation  would  be  distinctly 
worth  while,   and   that    a   more    intimate    relation    would    mean 

much,  not,  only  to  t  he  individual  but  to  the  tone  or  spirit  of  the 

whole  coll<  ge.     How  this  is  to  be  effected  is  the  problem. 

The  most  Obvious  means  would   seem   to  be  the  ( )flice  Hour, 

but  unless  the  present  system  were  subjected  to  a  thorough  re- 
organization, it  must  be  discarded.    The  office  hour  as  demon- 
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strated  by  the  English  Department  gives  good  proof  of  its 
futility  as  a  means  of  promoting  better  mutual  understanding. 
The  little  cubby-hole  cannot  be  said  to  foster  a  spirit  of  ease. 
A  long  line  of  fellow  sufferers  creaks  noisily  in  the  hall,  whispers 
float  in  through  the  door  and  now  and  then  a  head  peers  cur- 
iously around  the  corner.  Conscious  that  her  every  movement 
is  watched  from  without,  the  student,  shifting  nervously  from 
one  foot  to  the  other,  manages  to  make  her  object  clear — not 
only  to  the  person  she  is  consulting  but  also  to  any  of  the  other 
members  of  that  department  who  may — and  they  often  do — 
happen  to  be  in  the  room.  It  is  with  the  fewest  possible  words 
and  a  sigh  of  relief  that  she  darts  from  the  room.  Yet  there  is 
a  feeling  of  incompleteness  and  dissatisf action  that  she  cannot 
shake  off  and  she  wishes  that  she  had  stayed  away  entirely. 
Could  there  be  more  privacy  or  some  means  of  making  us  feel  a 
little  less  unnatural,  this  might  be  made  one  of  our  most  ef- 
fective institutions.  There  are  cases  when  a  word  from  those  of 
so  much  wider  experience  than  ours,  would  help  us  materially. 
Not  that  we  would  make  the  already  long  suffering  faculty  the 
recipients  of  all  our  woes— but  there  are  times  when  we  would 
like  to  consult  them  for  purposes  not  strictly  academic. 

Of  course,  for  the  social  side  there  are  the  house  receptions 
and  the  Faculty  Teas.  Just  what  are  the  Faculty  Teas  ?  We 
see  the  notices  of  their  existence  on  the  bulletin  and  in  spring- 
time we  find  mystic  letters  indicating  that  certain  Seniors  are 
invited.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  what  occurs  in  the  Faculty 
parlor — so  ornamental  and  so  little  used  as  it  is  ?  Alas  !  we  do 
not  knowr.  Do  the  Faculty  compare  notes  and  experiences  or  do 
they  circulate  the  latest  Faculty  gists  ?  Of  course  these  teas 
have  their  uses,  like  all  institutions  of  ancient  traditions.  Would 
a  suggestion  that  the  students  be  admitted  now  and  then  be  out 
of  place  ?  Of  course  it  is  pleasant  to  put  on  our  best  clothes  and 
bid  farewell  to  our  instructors  with  a  background  of  tea  and 
wafers,  but  how  much  more  satisfactory  if  we  might  meet  them 
earlier  in  our  college  life,  that  we  might  say  good-bye  at  the  end 
to  real  friends  instead  of  to  recent  acquaintances. 

It  is  for  this  or  some  definite  means  of  more  intimate  inter- 
course that  we  make  our  plea,  and  while  we  realize  how  little 
we  have  to  offer,  we  feel  that  to  the  Faculty  as  well  as  to  us  the 
end  might  be  worth  what  it  would  cost. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


Have  you  thought  yourself  a  lady  ?  Yes  ?  Then  let  me  beg 
you  to  read  an  article  in  the  December  number  of  the  Atlajitic 
Monthly  entitled  "  The  Vanishing  Lady,"  written  by  Cornelia 
A.  P.  Comer.  The  author  presents  her  arguments  in  two  letters. 
The  first  is  written  by  a  lady  who  finds  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  society  since  the  days  of  her  youth.  She  deplores  the  fact 
that  the  lady  of  leisure  spends  her  days  in  an  eternal  round  of 
petty  pleasures, — that  "refinement,  taste,  spiritual  qualities  are 
no  longer  thought  especially  desirable."  She  asks,  "  What  has 
become  of  the  old-fashioned  lady?"  In  the  second  letter  a 
friend  answers  her  question  drawing  comparisons  between  the 
old-fashioned  Lady  and  the  brazen,  blatant  person  who  has  sup- 
planted her.  Putting  the  comparison  in  the  words  of  the  his- 
torian of  the  next  century  she  draws  the  picture  of  life  during 
the  seventies  and  eighties  from  William  Dean  Howells  ;  and  the 
character  of  the  years  following  from  David  Graham  Phillips  ! 
"Old  ideals  of  manners,  of  social  intercourse,  of  the  ends  of 
civilized  living,  went  down;  new  conceptions  arose,  more  materi- 
alistic, more  selfish  and  therefore  vulgarized.  The  historian  is 
bound  to  attribute  this  to  the  swift  demoralization  always  fol- 
lowing large  accessions  of  cheap  wealth."  In  a  final  word  the 
historian  says  that  the  women  of  this  age  might  have  saved  the 
day  by  refusing  "to  countenance  the  extravagance,  ostentation, 
corruption,  and  greed  which  were  the  symptoms  of  the  nation's 
swift  decay  *  *  *  But— they  chose  otherwise.  And  so  to  another 
race  was  given  the  land  of  their  inheritance,  and  of  them  it  was 
finally  written  'They  know  not  the  things  thai  belong  to  their 
peace/" 

By  quoting  mere  snatches  one  can  Bcarcel]  do  justice  to  a 
work  of  this  sort.  One  can  merely  Buggesl  thai  a  reading  of  the 
article  would  afford  food  for  thought.  It  is  worth  noticing  that 
a  Smith  graduate,  Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm  has  a  letter  to  the 
Editor  printed  in  the  February  issue  of  the  same  magazine.     In 
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her  contribution  she  acknowledges  certain  of  the  premises  to 
have  weight,  but  denies  that  such  conclusions  can  be  logically 
drawn.  In  part  she  says,  "But  I  protest  that  Mrs.  Comer  is 
comparing  equals  with  unequals,  when  she  compares  the  Victor- 
ian Lady  who  was  a  type,  with  the  Nouveaux  Riches  who  are  a 
class  as  well  as  a  type."  Regarding  the  statement  that  Howells 
has  been  supplanted  by  Phillips  in  the  public  eye,  Mrs.  Eck- 
storm  insists  that  the  class  which  reads  Phillips  to-day  was  not 
reading  at  all  in  the  day  of  Howells.  Phillips  is  heard  of  through 
assiduous  advertisers,  but  Howells  has  his  lovers  to-day  as  for- 
merly. 

"  As  for  the  Lady,  she  still  exists  ;  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
her  to  die,  because  she  was  an  idea  of  God's.  The  world  stops 
when  its  Mothers  go,  and  in  the  last  analysis  the  true  Lady  is  the 
Mother  of  the  world.  *  *  *  Many  are  the  outward  forms  of  the 
Lady,  but  she  has  always  one  trait  by  which  you  may  know 
her — a  serene  and  invincible  courage."  R.  H.  L. 

The  Devil  and  the  exchange  editor  are  generally  supposed  to 
whisper  behind  the  leaves  of  contemporary  literature  various 
versions  of  the  time-worn  comment,  "  It's  pretty,  but  is  it  art  ?" 
Sometimes  the  exchange  editor  forgets  to  whisper  and  yells. 
Imagine  the  state  of  mind  of  our  Princeton  brother  when  he 
wrote  the  following  : 

"The  great  bulk  of  college  poetry  adheres  strictly  to  the 
Nabisco  style.  Apparently  a  poet  is  to  be  an  effeminate  con- 
fectioner. Here  for  almost  a  century  English  poetry  has  been 
a  fly  stuck  in  a  syrup  jug  ;  surely  it  is  time  for  a  change  !  But 
still  the  saccharine  school  of  Keats,  Tennyson,  and  Swinburne 
flourishes  like  the  wicked.  Until  it  is  stopped,  there  is  small 
hope  for  poetry." 

We  didn't  mind  this  so  much  for  ourselves,  but  it  seemed  hard 
on  the  gentlemen  alluded  to.  In  the  December  number  of  this 
pessimistic  magazine,  we  meet  some  cynical  remarks  on  the 
short  story  : 

"Undergraduate  story-writers  seem  to  have  formed  a  union 
and  adopted  certain  inviolable  laws.  As  nearly  as  I  can  see  the 
code  must  be  somewhat  as  follows  : 

First :  Always  begin  your  story  with  an  unbroken  paragraph 
of  five  hundred  words  of  description.  This  is  sure  to  discourage 
any  reader. 
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Second  :  If  you  fee]  that  you  must  have  a  plot,  don't  begin  in 
the  middle  of  it,  with  an  interesting  situation  ;  toilsome  prosiac 
incidents  of  the  hero's  early  youth  and  every-day  habits. 

Third  :  Never  permit  any  conversation  to  take  place.  Con- 
versation is  sure  to  interest  almost  anybody  and  lightens  the 
story. 

Fourth  :  Be  gloomy.  End  your  story  with  suicide,  murder  or 
madness.  First-class  "  cynic  effects"  can  be  obtained  by  making 
inherited  insanity  break  forth  in  the  heroine  just  when  every- 
body gets  ready  to  live  happily  ever  after." 

Thus  does  the  Princeton  editor  free  his  mind  ;  and  there  is 
certainly  a  modicum  of  truth  in  his  remarks.  Really,  though, 
it  isn't  as  bad  as  all  that.  In  many  of  the  month's  exchanges 
are  proofs  that  the  above  rules  are  not  followed  by  all  under- 
graduate >tory- writers  ;  also  some  verse  that  scarsely  belongs  to 
the  "  Nabisco  "  order.  Especially  worthy  of  notice  is  a  story 
entitled  "Mayhap  "  in  the  University  of  Virginia  Magazine.  It 
is  pleasant  to  meet  in  the  flesh  our  friends  William  Shakespeare, 
Christopher  Marlowe,  and  Richard  Burbage  ;  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  romance,  theatres,  fortune-telling,  and  doublet  and 
hose,  is  also  pleasant.  We  think  the  following  from  the  Bad- 
cliffe  Magazine,  cannot  well  be  termed  "  saccharine." 

TO    MRS.    BROWNING 

Small  brown  bird  with  the  breast  of  flame, 
Tight-sinewed,  singing,  singing 
Passion's  pure  self  into  the  air. 
Thy  very  life-throbs  flinging. 
Abroad  for  careless  ears  to  take 
Or  leave— (thine  but  the  singing  !) 
Doubt  not,  small  one,  thou  doest  well 
Thy  burning  heart  to  tell. 

And  yet,  and  yet — 

Is  life  a  stress 
Forever? 

A  throb,  a-press 

With  restlessness. 

Pulsation  and  endeavor, 

Forever,  small  one?  and  forever'.' 
Ami  basl  nut  Been  the  mountain  lake, 
Wide-eyed  within  the  fringing  brake, 
( lontenl  .-it  I  Imea  simply  to  lie 

And  drink  in  hall  the  sky? 
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SENIOR  DRAMATICS 

1912  presents  '"Macbeth." 

Applications  should  be  placed  on  file  at  the  General  Secretary's  Office,  184 
Elm  Street,  Northampton.  Alumnae  are  urged  to  apply  for  the  Thursday 
evening  performance  if  possible,  as  Saturday  evening  is  not  open  to  alumna?, 
and  the  waiting  list  is  the  only  opportunity  for  Friday  evening. 

Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket,  and  may  not  use  another  name  to  secure 
extra  tickets.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be 
claimed  on  arrival  in  Northampton  from  the  business  manager  in  Seelye 
Hall.  Tickets  will  be  held  only  till  5  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  performance, 
unless  a  request  has  been  received  to  hold  them  later  at  the  theatre.  Appli- 
cations are  not  transferable,  and  should  be  canceled  at  once  if  not  wanted. 

In  May  all  those  who  have  applied  for  tickets  will  receive  a  request  to  con- 
firm the  applications.  Tickets  will  then  be  assigned  only  to  those  who 
respond  to  this  request. 

The  prices  of  the  seats  will  range  on  Thursday  evening  from  $1.50  to  75c. 
and  on  Friday  evening  from  82.00  to  75c.  The  desired  price  of  seats  should 
be  indicated  in  the  application. 

A  fee  of  ten  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the  Alumna?  Association 
for  the  filing  of  the  application.  The  fee  may  be  sent  to  the  General  Secre- 
tary at  the  time  of  application. 

Alumna?  should  keep  this  notice  for  reference,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the 
date  of  dramatics  for  1912  begins  Thursday.  June  13. 

COLLEGE  ROOMS  FOR  ALUMNAE  AT  COMMENCEMENT 

By  a  vote  of  the  trustees  of  Smith  College,  the  available  rooms  in  the  college 
houses  will  be  open  to  the  alumna?  at  Commencement.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  assignments  is  Miss  Pinkerton  of  the  Haven 
House.  Applications  for  the  classes  holding  reunions  should  be  made  to  their 
class  secretaries.  In  view  of  the  experience  of  the  committee  last  year,  no 
classes  after  the  ore  holding  its  fifth  reunion  can  be  accommodated  in  the 
college  houses. 

For  the  five  days  or  less  time  the  price  of  board  will  be  five  dollars.  Alum- 
na? to  whom  assignments  are  made  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  full  pay- 
ment, unless  notice  that  the  room  is  given  up  is  sent  before  June  first.  Rooms 
given  up  after  June  first  will  be  filled  if  possible  and  the  proper  financial 
adjustment  made. 
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JOURNEY'S  END.    A  VACATION  HOUSE 

To  the  college  graduate,  already  engaged  in  social  work,  and  to  the  in- 
ted  ondergradnate,  the  idea  of  s  vacation  home  for  girls  offers  a  sug- 
gestion.   To  start  snob  a  boose,  the  Lend-a-Hand  Dramatics  Club  of  Boston 
voted  a  anm  of  money  in  the  spring  of  1911  and.  in  the  following  summer. 

Journey's  End  Farm  was  began,  under  the  direction  of  two  members  of  the 
Lend-a-Hand  Club,  Ethel  Hale  Freeman,  Smith.  1908,  and  Harriet  Seaver, 
Bryn  Mawr.  1907,  with  an  assistant,  also  B  member  of  the  Club. 

The  situation,  in  Ashfield,  Massachusetts,  of  the  honse  chosen  by  the  Club 
is,  in  many  respects,  ideal.  It  stands  in  an  open,  sunny  field  with  a  view  on 
the  south  and  west  toward  the  mountains,  forty  miles  away.  The  house 
itself,  formerly  neglected,  was  made  strong  and  weatherproof.  The  scenery  of 
this  part  of  the  country  needs  no  description.  The  one  drawback  to  the 
location  might  seem  to  be  the  distance  from  Boston  as.  in  addition  to  the  train 
ride  to  Northampton,  a  trolley  from  that  place  to  Williamsburg  and  a  drive 
from  there  to  Ashfield  is  necessary,  to  reach  Journey's  End.  The  tiresome 
journey,  however,  only  serves  to  make  the  restful  atmosphere  of  the  place 
doubly  attractive. 

The  vacation  month  opened  July  7,  1911,  when  the  first  two  guests  arrived. 
One  was  sent  by  Miss  Richards  of  the  Boston  Dispensary  ;  the  other,  by  Miss 
Mary  Dewson  of  the  Lancaster  Industrial  Reform  School.  At  the  end  of  two 
weeks,  one  of  these  visitors  left,  and  a  third  came. 

The  working  plan  of  the  vacation  mouth  was  very  simple.  The  household 
consisted  of  the  Indoor  Manager,  who  cooked  and  kept  house;  the  Outdoor 
Manager,  who  cared  for  horse  and  garden  ;  the  Lend-a-Hand  assistants,  who 
served  for  two  weeks  each,  and  who  met  and  amused  the  visitors;  a  maid. 
who  did  the  heavy  house  work,  and  a  chore  boy. 

The  order  of  the  day  may  be  briefly  given  here  in  order  to  show  the  practi- 
cability of  the  plan.  Before,  aud  in  preparation  for,  breakfast,  the  Outdoor 
and  Indoor  Managers  were  busy  with  their  respective  tasks.  After  breakfast, 
as  after  each  meal,  a  chapter  from  some  interesting  book  was  read  aloud.  In 
the  course  of  the  morning,  assistant  and  guests  drove  to  Ashfield  for  house- 
hold necessities  and,  upon  their  return,  light  refreshment  was  served.  The 
dinner  hour  was  twelve-thirty  ;  from  two  to  four,  the  assistant,  and  usually 
the  managers,  were  free,  the  guests  amusing  themselves.  From  four  to  five- 
thirty,  there  was  a  walk  or  a  drive  with,  once  or  t  wioe  a  week,  a  picnic  supper 
at  the  end.  After  supper,  at  five-thirty,  all  remained  out  of  doors  until  nine 
o'clock,  while,  on  Sunday  morning,  a  church  service  was  held  in  the  pine 
grove.     A  regular  country  dance,  a  theatre  party  in  the  Ashfield  Town  Hall 

and  a  charade  party  composed  the  more  formal  entertainments  of  the  residents 
of  Journey's  End  during  the  month  spent  there. 

Miss  Freeman  and  Mis*-  Beaver,  in  closing  their  account  of  the  vacation 
house,  say:     "  High  altitude,  Spaa — field   and   woods  to   work  and  play  in.  a 

comfortable  house,  it  is  to  this  thai  Journey's  End  invites  the  guest    *    *    * 

Managing  s   vacation   farm  is  col   easy,   but,  if  carefully  planned,  it  is 

thoroughly  healthy,  and  to  thoss  who  like  social  work,  keenly  satisfactory. 

The  garden  with  its  constant,  interesting  demands,  and  the  woods  with  its 
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unfailing  refreshment,  play  a  very  large  part  in  relieving  the  burden  of  the 
undertaking.  For  it  draws  terribly  on  our  strength,  this  unveiling  of  the 
beauties  and  harmonies  of  life  to  those  who  have  never  seen  them — also  the 
partial  unveiling  to  us  of  the  squalor  and  wrong  that  have  all  but  spoiled  life 
for  the  people  who  have  come  to  us.  Yet  it  also  adds  to  one's  strength  and 
gives  a  far  greater  return  for  a  few  weeks'  work  than  one  can  estimate. 
There  is  plenty  of  fine,  untouched  country  on  the  hills  near  our  cities.  There 
are  countless  poor  people  who  need  a  country  vacation — The  college  graduate, 
who  always  has  ingenuity,  pluck,  and  generous  sympathy,  is  well  qualified  to 
interest  herself  in  this  vacation  work. 

PERSONALS 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to  Amita 
Fairgrieve,  6  Ahwaga  Avenue,  Northampton. 

'92.    Mrs.  Lucius  Root  Eastman,  Jr.  (Eva  L.  Hills).     Address  :  43  Glenwood 

Road,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 
'01.     Charlotte  DeForest  returned  from  Japan  in  November  on  a  year's  fur- 
lough.    Address  :  Box  384  Waynesboro,  Virginia. 
'02.     Ella  B.  Van  Tuyl  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Andrew  Judson 

Kempton. 
'07.     Helen  K.  Dow  is  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Main  Central  Insti- 
tute, Pittsfield,  Maine. 

Mrs.  G.  Houston  Burr  (Muriel  Robinson).  Address :  44  Arlington  Street, 
Leominster,  Massachusetts. 

Leola  Wheeler  is  teaching  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Farmville,  Vir- 
ginia. 
'08.    Frances  C.  Boynton  is  taking  a  secretarial  course  at  Simmons  College. 

Flora  E.  Burton.  Address  :  4  Jefferson  Hall,  Trinity  Court,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Edna  Cutter  is  demonstrator  in  Botany  at  Smith. 

Ruth  F.  Eliot  is  assistant  in  the  University  Library,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Edith  Gara  has  been  a  visitor  for  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity  since  January,  1911. 

Gladys  C.  Gilmore  is  teaching  English  in  Taunton  High  School.  Ad- 
dress :  25  Trescott  Street,  Taunton,  Massachusetts. 

Ethel  M.  Hubbard  is  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Schools.  Address  :  1546  La  Salle  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Mamie  Morgan  has  announced  her  engagement  to  E.  Mark  Evans. 

Miriam  P.  Olmsted  is  assistant  in  the  Research  Laboratory,  Department 
of  Health,  New  York. 

Lucy  Ongley  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Columbia,  June,  1911. 
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1  -v     Rath  Parker  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Columbia.  June,  1911. 

Ethel  E.  Strout  is  teaching  at  the  Clark  School  for  the  Deaf,  North- 
ami  ton. 
ex-'OS.     Mary  S.  King  is  taking  a  course  in  Library  Work  at  the  University 

of  Chicago. 
Blanche  M.  Peberdy  is  privBte  secretary  to  the  Director  of  the  Yale 
tool.     Address  :  120  Atwater  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
Mary  M.  Sill  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Arnett  Julier. 
'10.     Eleanor  B.  Hutchinson 'has  announced  her  engagement  to  George  R. 

Ainsworth. 
'11.    Welcome  Ayer.    Address:  1034  Harrison  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
Ethel  Bailey  is  doing  graduate  work  at  Cornell. 

Florence  Barrows  is  teaching  in  the  Port  Leyden,  New  York.  High  School. 
Helen  Bowman  is  working  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  the  Educational  and 

Psychological  Department,  Pittsburg  University. 
Katharine  Buell  is  with  the  D.  L.  Heath  Company  as  editor's  assistant 

and  is  also  doing  newspaper  writing.     Address :   35  East  62nd  Street, 

New  York  City. 
Jeannette  Busey  is  at  home. 
Helen  Catlin  is  at  home. 
Josephine  Fowler  is  teaching  in  Easthampton.      Address :    147  Union 

Street. 
Marie  French  is  at  home. 
Hazel  Gleason  will  be  in  Denver,  Colorado,  until  April  1.     Address  :  1444 

Gaylord  Street. 
Paula  Haire  is  at  home. 
Isabel  Harder  is  at  home. 
Marian  Keith  is  teaching  in  the  High  School,  Augusta,  Maine.     Address  : 

57  Sewall  Street. 
Jeannette  Kennedy  is  at  home. 
Miriam  Levi  is  studying  in  New  York  City.      Address:    104  Madison 

Avenue. 
Helen  Lord  is  doing  social  work  in  Boston.     Address:  Denison  House, 

93  Tyler  Btrei  t,  Boston. 
Mary  McCarthy  La  teaching  French,  Latin  and  English  at  Newcomb, 

New  York. 
Helen  Miller  la  at  bon 
anor  Mills  \b  at  home. 

j  La  at  home. 

i  Palmer  is  doing  settlement    work.     Address:    413  West    Itlth  Street, 
•;  I:  ( Sity. 
Dori-   Pa  home,  doing  settlement  work  at  Hale  House,  and 

:  !\ Lng  French  and  ( looking. 
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'11.     Dorothy  Pearson  has  announced  her  engagement  to  James  Trumbull 

Abbott. 
Charlotte  Phelps  is  at  home. 
Florence  Plaut  is  abroad.     Address  until  April :  Hotel  Hermitage,  Monte 

Carlo.  Principality  of  Monaco. 
Persis  Putnam.     Address  :  Lomonank,  Illinois. 
Vena  Robinson  is  at  home. 

Gertrude  Russell  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Edwin  C.  Doubleday. 
Elizabeth  Schumacher  is  at  home. 
Mildred  A.  Schureman  is  studying  music  at  home. 
Elizabeth  Marie  Southard  is  taking  the  one-year  secretarial   course  at 

Simmons  College,  Boston. 
Carlotta  Stone  is  teaching  the  district  school,  WestLeyden,  Massachusetts. 
Josephine  Tripp  is  assistant  principal  in  the  High  School,  Parston,  South 

Dakota. 
Mabel  Ward  is  at  home. 
Ethel  Wilson  is  at  home. 

MARRIAGES 

'08.     Margaret  MacL.  Edwards  to  James  Carson  Agnew,  December  28. 
Amy  Gallagher  to  Alva  Morrison,  November  16. 
Elsie  S.  Riker  to  Ernest  William  Pierce,  October  12.     Address  :  18  Euclid 

Avenue,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
Rena  J.  Thomas  to  Arthur  T.  Brainerd,  August  17.     Address  :  6124  South 

Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Helen  B.  Winward  to  Marcus  Richard  Brown.     Address  :  321  Belmont 

Street,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts. 
e.r-'08.      Mary  A.  Bonsall  to  David  J.  McConnell.      Address  :  488  Cleveland 

Avenue,  Salem,  Ohio. 
Lillias  C.  Ricker  to  George  Arthur  Warren.      Address :    Wells  River, 

Vermont. 

BIRTHS 

'02.     Mrs.  Berton  Edwin  Curry  (Anne  Harriet  Coe),  a  son,  Berton  Edwin 

Curry,  Jr..  born  January  8. 
Mrs.  William  Ramsay  (A.  Louise  Vogdes),  a  son,  William  Lloyd,  born 

October  13. 
e.r-'04.     Mrs.  Richard  Hooker  (Winifred  Newberry),  a  son,  Richard  Hooker, 

Jr..  born  December  10. 
'08.    Mrs.  George  Albert  Hill.  Jr.  (Martha  Mabel  Beasley),  a  son,  George 

Albert  Hill,  3rd,  born  October  9. 
Mrs.  Bartlett  Walton  (Helen  B.  Davidson),  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  born 

September  28. 
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'08.    Mrs.  Norman  Leslie  Snow  (Helen  F.  Hani?),  a  son,  Norman  Harris,  born 

November  8.  :  L846  Watch nng  Avenne,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Cvrna  Henry  Sontrel  (Ethel  MoClnney),  a  son.  Cyrus  HenrySontrel, 

Jr.,  born  March 4.    Address:   104  Scotland  Road,  South  orange,  New 

Jei- 
Mrs.  George  W.  Tourbellot  (Margaret  A.  Topping),  a  daughter.  Margaret 

Ellen,  born  June  27. 
Mrs.  Herbert  Scoville  (Orlena  A.  Zabriskie),  a  daughter,  Elvia,  born  No- 
vember 21. 
ex-"08.     Mrs.  Harper  Silliman  (Gertrude  M.  Cookman),  a  daughter,  Margaret 

Howland,  born  June  19. 
'09.     Mrs.  Francis  M.  Caughey  (Grace  Hazeltine),  a  son,  Milton  Hazeltine, 
born  December  20. 
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AMERICA'S  OPPORTUNITY 

ANNIE   ELIZABETH    COOPER 

In  the  great  drama  of  human  history  each  nation  has  some 
part  to  play.  One  constructs  the  scenery,  another  arranges  the 
stage-settings,  still  others  follow  as  actors,  each  contributing 
to  the  development  of  the  plot,  the  whole  leading  up  to  a  perfect 
civilization,  "that  far-off,  divine  event  toward  which  the  whole 
creation  moves." 

Egypt  rears  her  colossal  pyramids,  those  mighty  object  lessons 
in  massive  construction.  Phoenicia  gives  us  the  alphabet.  Our 
poets,  philosophers  and  architects  still  look  to  Greece  for  their 
models,  and  Roman  law  stands  without  a  parallel  in  human 
annals. 

Despite  the  marvelous  development  of  these  classic  nations, 
they  fell,  and  only  ruins,  eloquent,  but  silent,  mark  their 
sites.     While  patriotism  animated  their  citizens,  they  nourished. 
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While  they  served  Humanity's  needs,  the  relentless  Destroyer 
withheld   his  hand.     But    prosperity  was  their  doom.    Selfish 

mdizemenf  displaced  patriotism,  and  the  thirst  for  world- 
power   strangled    national    honor.      Then    followed    ill-gotten 

wealth,  internal  corruption,  civic  pollution,  and  finally  national 
destruction.  Younger,  truer  and  stronger  people  invaded,  sub- 
jected and  destroyed  the  ^lory  that  was  Greece  and  the  gran- 
deur that  was  Rome.  To-day  no  race  is  left  to  speak  their 
language. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  "our  fathers  brought  forth  upon 
this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal."  Since  then 
our  progress  has  been  unparalleled.  Not  with  the  ordered 
march  of  a  great  star,  but  with  the  headlong  rush  of  a  comet, 
have  we  risen  to  prominence.  Rome  was  five  hundred  years 
old  before  she  overthrew  Carthage  and  became  a  world  power. 
The  first  German  emperor  was  not  crowned  till  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  after  Teutoburg  Wood.  It  was  eight  hundred  years 
after  Egbert  united  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  that  England 
annihilated  the  Spanish  Armada  and  became  mistress  of  the 
seas  ;  and  half  a  thousand  years  drenched  unhappy  Italy  in 
tears  and  blood  before  Garabaldi  succeeded  where  Rienzi  had 
failed.  America  has  crushed  the  work  of  five  centuries  into 
one  !  England  sought  to  oppress  us— we  obtained  our  freedom. 
The  Barbary  States  demanded  blackmail — Decatur  drove  piracy 
from  the  Mediterranean.  England  impressed  our  seamen— we 
seized  her  control  of  the  seas.  The  flag  was  fired  upon  at 
Sumter— a  united  nation  arose.  But  a  century  ago  Franklin 
sought  the  aid  of  France  against  a  single  European  power — now 
Europe  seeks  the  coalition  of  a  continent  against  the  supremacy 
of  the  United  States.  Nations  that  sold  to  our  fathers  are  the 
customers  of  their  sons.  American  shoes  tramp  the  frontiers 
of  Australia;  American  reapers  rattle  over  the  Pampas  of 
South  America;  American  rails  traverse  the  Bteppes  of  Asia; 
American  trolleys  whiz  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  Parthenon  ; 
and  American  telephones  convey  the  bargains,  the  hopes,  and 
tin*  asp  i  i-at  ions  of  1  In  inanity  to  the  uttermoa  of  the  earth  ! 

Truly,  our  achievements  have  been  great,  hut  tin  y  have  1m  -mi 

■ly  material.    The  pyramids  of  Egypt  will  pass  away;  the 

majestic  ruins  of  the   Roman  Forum  will   crumble  into  dust; 

hut    the  Philosophy  of  Greece  and  the  Laws  of  Rome,  woven 
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into  the  very  fibre  of  civilization,  will  outlast  high  Olympus, 
and  sway  the  minds  of  men  when  Greece  and  Rome  are  but 
forgotten  names.  Must  America  depend  for  immortality  upon 
things  perishable  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  Great  Designer  of  the 
Universe  launched  this  powerful  nation  with  no  nobler  work 
to  do  ? 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  ago  a  handful  of  patriots, 
''appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  Universe  for  the  recti- 
tude of  their  intentions,"  freed  themselves  from  their  mother 
monarchy,  and  amidst  the  jeers  of  a  skeptical  world  established 
this  Republic.  In  support  of  their  declaration,  they  "pledged 
to  each  other  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor. '' 
Fifty  years  ago  our  fathers  engaged  in  a  bloody  civil  war  to 
determine  whether  a  nation  so  founded  and  so  dedicated  could 
endure.  Out  of  the  fiery  furnace  of  that  war  came  the  Union — 
strengthened  and  refined.  To  their  sons  —  to  us  —  they  be- 
queathed this  Government  by  the  People — not  a  star  erased 
from  its  flag.  For  fifty  years  the  oppressed  of  the  earth  have 
flocked  hither  by  thousands,  yea,  millions,  until  our  proud 
fatherland  has  spread  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  lakes 
to  the  gulf.  Here,  none  was  denied  a  refuge  ;  here,  all  had  a 
voice. 

Is  the  republic  stronger  and  purer  to-day  than  ever  before  ? 
Have  we  kept  the  faith  ?  I  hesitate  to  answer.  There  was  a 
time  when  Americans  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the 
republic  ;  when  personal  interest  was  sacrificed  for  the  nation's 
good  ;  when  even  rascals  were  honest  where  their  country's 
honor  was  at  stake.  To-day,  all  this  seems  changed.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  our  flag  was  cheered  more  lustily  ;  yet, 
the  builders  of  the  Pennsylvania  capital  steal  millions  from 
their  state  ;  one  hundred  Pittsburg  councilmen  barter  the  city's 
welfare  and  sell  their  honor  ;  the  officials  of  San  Francisco 
make  a  business  of  blackmailing  corporations  and  defrauding 
their  constituents  ;  fifty  Ohio  legislators,  for  weeks,  quote  to 
Detective  Burns  the  market  price  of  their  votes  at  from  $200  to 
8500  each  ;  the  United  States  Senate  admits  a  man  for  whose 
election  the  legislature  of  Illinois  was  corrupted  and  $100,000 
admittedly  expended— admits  him  as  a  member  of  the  noblest 
legislative  body  in  the  world,  because  the  bought  votes  were 
not  needed  to  elect  him  !  Town  and  township,  city  and  state, 
all  up  and  down  our  fair  land,  contribute  their  harrowing  tales 
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of  corruption.  Let  me  quote  a  few  random  newspaper  com- 
ments. The  Columbus  Dispatch  Bays:  "The  legislative  bribery 
charg  to  nobody."     T  wklyn   Eagle 

Bays  :  "The  Ohio  Legislature  doesn't  differ  much  from  the  legis- 
latures of  the  other  Btates."  The  Hartford  Times  Bays  that 
grafting  in  polities  is  now  a  vast  American  industry.  News- 
papers everywhere  express  no  surprise  at  all  this  treasonable 
corruption.  The  good  men  of  the  country,  divided  by  party, 
allow  it  to  go  on.  We  may  send  a  Sweed  to  Sing-Sing,  or 
imprison  a  Reuf,  but  we  have  ''scotched  the  snake,  not  killed 
it."  Humbled  for  a  time,  treason  again  raises  its  head  as  boldly 
as  before,  knowing  just  how  lenient  its  punishment  will  be. 
Commissions  appointed  to  probe  alleged  wrongs  either  white- 
wash the  accused  or  find  an  unsatisfactory  verdict  by  a  divided 
party  vote.  Shall  we  accept  these  evils  as  natural,  and  say, 
"You  can't  change  human  nature  "  ?  If  human  nature  cannot 
change,  why  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  a  Book  whose  most 
vital  message  consists  precisely  in  asserting  that  it  can  f  If 
human  nature  does  not  and  cannot  grow  juster,  why  all  this 
aimless  discussion  about  civilization  ?  Blaming  things  on  human 
nature  is  a  shabby  subterfuge  !  Can  it  be  that  American  patri- 
otism is  dead  ?  Shall  we  follow  Greece  and  Rome  to  the  tomb  ? 
Must  Government  by  the  People  perish  from  the  earth  ? 

America  is  the  first  real  republic  of  history.  It  is  the  only 
spot  on  earth  where  every  man  has  not  only  equal  privileges 
under  the  law,  but  an  equal  voice  in  making  it.  In  America 
the  ballot  is  mightier  than  the  sword,  and,  if  we  will  it,  every 
legislative  assembly  in  the  country  could  be  purified  within  a 
year.  But  dishonest  leadership  must  go  !  The  public  con- 
science must  be  further  aroused.  True  patriotism  is  what  we 
need!  Patriotism  that  will  awaken  our  righteous  indignation, 
and  compel  us  to  sink  all  party  differences  where  the  nation's 
life  is  ai  --lake.  Honest  citizens  are  in  the  majority,  but  they 
must  asserl  themselves.  Demagogues  are  always  aggressive. 
Why  not  insisl  upon  electing  the  multitudes  of  able  and  patri- 
otic men  who  dwell  in  every  state  of  our  land?  In  all  history 
there  lias  been  Donation  bo  favored  as  the  Onited  States— no 
people  bo  rich,  bo  resourceful,  so  free  With  our  matchless 
wealth,  strength,  and  intelligence,  what  an  opportunity  for 
world  service  we  have!  Shall  we  refuse  it  ?  Shall  history  say 
that  the  common  people  cannot,  be  trusted  to  govern  then) selves  ; 
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that  Government  by  the  People  is  a  failure  ?  The  monarchies 
of  Europe  have  proclaimed  that  this  republic  cannot  endure  ; 
that  the  germs  of  destruction,  inherent  in  democracy,  are  already 
at  work  here.  Shall  we  let  the  finger  of  scorn  be  pointed  at  us, 
while  we  steer  straight  for  self-destruction,  with  the  lessons  of 
all  the  ages  staring  us  in  the  face,  or  shall  we  sink  self-interest 
where  the  nation's  welfare  is  concerned,  arouse  the  slumbering 
conscience  of  our  honest  citizenship,  cut  down  without  mercy 
treasonable  leadership,  vindicate  our  country's  honor  and  con- 
tribute as  America's  gift  to  civilization,  not  Only  gigantic  struc- 
tures of  stone  and  steel,  but  beyond  all  and  above  all,  this 
republican  form  of  government,  tried,  proved,  and  undefiled  ? 


THE  CITY 

ELSA  SCHUH 

They  have  builded  me  up  by  the  sweat  of  their  aching  limbs, 

Stone  upon  stone  and  beam  upon  beam,  until 

They  had  shut  out  the  sunlight  and  air  of  heaven  by  a  maze 

Of  tenements,  towers,  and  shrieking  traffic.     A  dream 

Of  future  ease  and  a  carefree  life  has  drawn 

Thousands  of  fresh-faced,  high-hearted  youth  from  the  green 

Of  earth's  free  spaces,  to  huddle  in  hovels  here 

And  weld  their  own  fetters  :  deluded  souls  who  dare 

To  trust  their  lives  to  the  monster  their  zeal  has  reared, 

Not  knowing  that  I  have  mightier  grown  than  they, 

Fed  on  the  lives  they  sacrificed  while  they  toiled 

To  raise  me  of  mortar  and  iron  and  stone  and  steel. 

And  I  laugh  as  I  see  them  lured  to  come,  then  to  stay, 

Lured  by  the  blaze  of  lights  and  the  siren  call 

Of  wealth  and  pleasure,  and  pity  them  not  at  all 

When,  held  by  my  grim  unyielding  grip,  they  slave 

And  writhe  in  the  sweat-shop,  the  office,  the  mill,  the  street. 

And  as  the  hope  dies  out  of  their  wistful  eyes 

And  dumb  despair  takes  hold  of  them,  then  I  see 

That  they  lay  on  the  mask  that  covers  the  baffled  soul, 

The  mask  that  laughs  while  the  heart  is  sore,  and  I  hear 

Words  that  are  gay  with  the  empty  ring  of  brass. 

They  have  builded  me  up  with  woe  and  with  hope  deferred, 

And  through  their  toil  I  have  mightier  grown  than  they. 


GEORGE    WASHINGTON 

BOPHIA    LYMAN    smith 
A  nation  for  ■  day  stands  still.     We  look 

Beyond  the  careful  living  of  onr  lives, 

Above  all  factions'  petty  rivalry. 

Behind  the  shifting  smoke  that  hides  the  aim 

Of  toil,  and  veils  the  accomplished  work 

In  blnrred  misshape.    In  clearest  cameo 

From  ont  the  past,  a  face  of  deep  resolve, 

A  dreamer  of  true  dreams  we  reverent 

A  hero,  rich  in  great  accomplishment, 

Upholder  of  the  highest  liberty. 

And  monarch  of  himself— George  Washington. 

The  maker  of  a  nation. — there  lie  stands, 
Calm,  unassuming,  nobleman  of  God. 
Scorning  the  lure  of  selfishness  and  greed, 
High  he  conceived  the  honor  of  a  state 
High  he  maintained  the  honor  of  a  man. 
Here  were  the  truest  standard  for  our  life. 
Fruit  of  a  hundred  years,  our  mighty  state 
Lives  the  embodied  thought  of  Washington. 
Yet  in  the  place  where  hope  and  faith  abode 
Stand  prophets  of  despair,  who  sigh.  "The  land 
Is  given  over  unto  selfishness, 
For  public  honor  yields  to  private  gain. 
Injustice  is  our  creed  ;  our  heraldry 
The  dollar- sign  of  avarice  I '"     We  hear 
Their  loud  complaints  of  failure  and  disgrace. 
Is  all  our  loyalty  an  empty  name? 
Are  heirs  of  Washington  less  true  than  he? 
Are  we  a  dying  branch  from  living  root. 
Or  wild  grapes  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  ? 

A  hundred  year?  have  brought  new  strength  to  us. 
New  fears,  new  paths,  new  joys.    But  still. 

Still  stands  the  old  dream,  high  unchangeable. 

That  deathless  dream  of  liberty  and  right, 
A  hundred  hundred  years  cad  never  daunt 

Those  ancient  hopes  : — A  broad  land  full  of  truth 

And  equity  !  a  more  abundant  life 

For  all  who  seek  :   honor  fur  high  and  low  ; 

A  country  rich  in  homes; — this  was  tie-  faith, 

This  the  far.  distant   gl  al  of  Washingt<  D  | 

And  still  bis  beacon,  shining  through  the  night 
<  >r  selfishness,  foretells  the  Approaching  morn 

(  )f  justice  and  of  honor  and  of  good. 
3  2  t 


THE  THRONE  OF  ANTONIO  GUARDINO 

CLARA   SAVAGE 

The  Third  Avenue  El  train  was  crowded.  It  was  Saturday 
night  and  men  and  women,  tired  after  the  week's  work  were 
either  gloating  over  their  success  in  the  scramble  for  seats  or 
swaying  limply  back  and  forth  on  the  straps.  They  were  a 
motley  crowd— chiefly  foreigners — though,  in  the  centre  of  the 
car,  stood  a  group  of  three,  conspicuously  American  in  appear- 
ance and  dress.  The  prosperous,  good-natured  looking  man  was 
"  Uncle  George,"  the  two  girls  were  his  nieces  who  had  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  the  Boweiy  and  were  at  that  moment  on  their  way 
to  Chinatown  and  dinner  there.  If  the  other  occupants  of  the 
car  had  realized  that  they  were  furnishing  a  part  of  the  even- 
ing's diversion  for  Uncle  George  and  his  nieces,  they  could  not 
have  played  their  parts  to  better  advantage.  They  were  a  typi- 
cal east  side  crowd,  from  the  old  woman  in  the  corner  with  her 
shawl  about  her  head  to  the  young  Jewess  in  her  cheap,  would- 
be  stylish  clothes.  There  were  babies,  fat  and  sleepy,  or  thin  and 
wailing,  but  all  more  or  less  dirty  and  their  elders  all  more  or 
less  tired  and  sullen. 

"  How  picturesque  it  all  is  !"  murmured  the  younger  niece. 
"But  how  I  wish  all  the  poor  things  could  get  out  into  the 
country  ! n 

Just  then,  there  was  a  slight  stir  and  a  man  rose  and  offered 
his  seat  to  the  younger  niece.  He  was  a  short  man  of  swarthy 
complexion,  dark  eyes  and  black  mustache — unmistakably  an 
Italian.  As  he  swung  back  and  forth  on  the  strap,  his  lips 
puckered,  from  time  to  time,  as  though  he  were  whistling,  but 
the  rumble  of  the  train  drowned  any  sound  he  might  have  made. 
In  his  button-hole  was  a  bright  red  carnation.  Altogether,  there 
was  something  decidedly  gay  and  debonair  about  the  man,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  fagged  appearance  of  Saturday  night. 

At  the  next  station  several  passengers  left  the  train,  the 
Americans  and  the  happy  Italian  among  the  number.  The 
group  pushed  its  way  down  the  stairs,  and  was  then  swallowed 
up  by  the  hurrying  crowd  of  the  street.  As  the  Italian  passed 
the  two  girls  and  their  escort,  they  heard  him  whistling  softly. 

321 
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"  Poor  devil,"  remarked  the  uncle.  "This  being  Saturday 
night,  he's  thinking  of  a  good  time — a  few  drinks  and  a  street 
fight  are  probably  ahead  of  him." 

"Oh,  Uncle!"  exclaimed  the  younger  of  the  girls.  "Do  yon 
really   think   so?     Bow  pitiful  it  is  an  with  so  little 

real  joy  in  his  life.     1  wonder  if  he  has  a  wife  I " 

"  Don't  gel  sentimental,  Susie,'1  interrupted  the  other  girl. 
"He's  probably  going  t  red  mov- 

ing pic!  are  Bhow,  and  If  he  has  t  wo  nickels  he  may  take  h 

If  the  trio  had  followed  Antonio  Gnardino  down  through  the 
Bowery  to  Elizabeth  Btreet,  past  the  fruit  stalls,  along  the  way 
to  a  dark  doorway  and  darker  stairway  to  his  two  rooms  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  a  tenement  house,  they  would  have  found  the 
guesses  inspired  by  Antonio's  gay  whistle  were  wrong.  He 
bounded  np  the  stairs,  avoiding  the  cracks  with  the  skill  of  one 
long-accustomed  to  rickety  buildings,  and  flung  open  a  door 
which  the  uninitiated  would  never  have  seen.  What  seemed 
an  avalanche  of  children  greeted  him,  embracing  his  knees 
rapturously,  all  shouting  and  laughing  in  chorus.  He  picked 
up  the  youngest — a  gurgling,  black-eyed,  little  thing  of  two — 
and  set  her  on  his  shoulder.  His  wife  came  from  the  inner  room 
and  he  pulled  out  his  red  carnation,  offered  it  to  her  gaily,  and 
helped  her  stick  it  coquettishly,  in  her  dark  hair.  The  children 
were  making  a  great  uproar. 

"  On  the  Monday,  on  the  Monday,"  they  shouted  in  chorus — 
"  Papa,  on  the  Monday  it  is  ?  " 

Tony  had  spoken  to  his  wife  in  Italian  but  he  answered  the 
children  in  English. 

"Yes,  it  is  the  Monday,"  he  said  and  immediately  the  chidren 
began  to  clap  their  hands  and  jump  up  and  down.  Tony  beamed 
upon  them  and  his  wife.     Bianca's  pale  cheeks  Hushed  with  joy. 

Tony  Guardino  was  about  to  do  exactly  what  the  Associated 
Charities  of  New  York  City  most  approved  and  what  Uncle 
George's  youngest  niece  had  wished.  He  was  about  to  move  his 
wife,  six  children,  a  crucifix  and  a  picture  of  the  King  of  Italy 
from  two  rooms  on  the  fifth  floor  of  an  i  tenement  house 

to  a  three  acre  lot  and  a  renovated  chicken-house  in  .Jersey,  and 
take  to  farming  as  a  substitute  for  boot  blacking.  If  the 
Charities  had  ever  I  ad  any  personal  intercourse  with  the  Guar- 
dino- they  would  have  taken  snapshots  o!'  t  he  ent  ire  family  at 
this  crucial  moment ,  and  issued  them  in  pamphlet  form  as  offer- 
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ing  suggestions  to  their  less  enterprising  compatriots.  Then 
Jersey  would  soon  have  been  populated  with  dark-eyed  Cama- 
lettas  and  dark-browed  Tonys— had  the  Charities  worked  their 
will.  The  Jersey  farmers  living  near  the  three  aero  lot,  now  in 
the  hands  of  Signor  Antonio  Guard  ino,  were  thankful,  in  a  mild 
way,  that  the  Charities  were  not  more  successful.  They  were 
" good,  old  Jersey  families"  with  good,  old  Jersey  farms  and 
were  not  anxious  to  have  Italians  invade  their  neighborhood. 
Strangely  enough,  it  happened  that  Uncle  George  of  the  elevated 
had  some  interests  near  the  Guardino  plot,  and  being  a  real  estate 
man  with  an  eye  to  increasing  the  value  of  his  property,  he  was 
not  at  all  pleased  when  he  found,  a  few  weeks  later,  that  "  the 
poor  devil"  who,  he  agreed  with  his  niece,  was  rather  pictur- 
esque in  the  territory  of  the  east  side  had  transferred  his  pictur- 
esqueness  to  the  country  landscape  near  a  growing  suburb  in 
Jersey. 

None  of  these  sad  forebodings  dawned  on  Tony's  mind.  It 
was  the  happiest  time  of  his  life — the  time  for  which  he  had 
always  worked  and  saved.  Tony  had  earned  the  fortune  which 
bought  his  Jersey  acres,  with  his  shoe-brushes.  At  fourteen  he 
had  landed  in  New  York  with  just  enough  money  to  buy  one 
brush  and  not  enough  English  to  yell  "Shine"  with  the  proper 
accent.  But  New  York  agreed  with  him  and  he  was  not  slow  in 
becoming  acclimated.  At  twenty-two,  he  had  achieved  great- 
ness to  the  extent  of  a  corner  in  the  entrance  to 

THE    PARIS 

LADIES'     AND    GENTS'     CAFE 

Here  he  placed  what  was  to  him  his  dearest — next  to  his 
Bianca — his  dearest  possession,  bought  with  all  the  hoarded 
savings  of  six  years'  work— a  boot-black's  throne.  It  was,  in 
reality,  a  divan  upholstered  in  green  leather,  a  thing  of  carved 
oak  legs  and  shiny  brass  foot-rests.  Mindful  of  the  debt  he 
owed  his  adopted  country,  Tony  paid  it  in  full  measure  of 
patriotism  symbolized  by  the  crowning  glory  of  his  divan,  for 
perched  high,  on  the  back,  over  the  heads  of  his  customers, 
gleamed  the  American  eagle,  wings  spread,  resplendant  in  gilt 
paint.  How  Tony  had  saved  for  that  divan  !  Ever  since  he 
had  first  seen  it,  it  had  been  his  dream  by  night  and  his  inspira- 
tion by  day.  Bianca  had  helped  him  save  for  it  by  crocheting 
endless  yards  of  lace.  Never  would  they  forget  the  night  it 
had  come.     There  were  but  two  children  then,  and  Bianca  had 
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washed  and  .  them  in  their  best,  had  put  on  her  gayest 

dress,  thrown  her  Mack  Lace  shawl  over  her  head,  and  walked 
all  the  way  to  the  cafe*.  They  had  passed  in  slow  review 
re  the  brilliantly  lighted  entrance,  where  men  and  women 
who  seemed  to  them  the  gayest  and  richest  of  mortals  were 
passing  to  and  fro.  And  there  in  a  corner,  among  all  the  splen- 
dor, was  the  divan.  They  Btood  speechless  with  awe  at  the 
magnificence  of  it.  Tony  was  whistling  softly  as  he  polished 
the  tan  Bhoes  of  a  very  florid  man  who  sat  quite  calmly  upon 
the  divan,  as  though  it  was  like  other  divans  and  not  the  most 
marvelous  ever  Been.  But  if  the  florid  man  was  calm.  Tony 
was  not.  His  whistle  might  sound  careless  to  a  mere  passer-by, 
but  Bianca  knew  from  the  little  quaver  of  it  that  his  hearl  was 
bursting  with  pride. 

That  was  eight  years  ago,  and  now  at  thirty-two,  Tony  was 
realizing  the  height  of  his  ambition.  It  had  been  a  life-long 
ambition.  As  a  boy  in  Italy,  he  had  listened  to  stories  his 
elders  had  told  of  America,  of  the  happy  life  there  where  every 
man  had  a  chance  to  earn — oh  !  much  more  than  lie  ever  could 
in  Italy.  At  first,  his  dream  was  of  New  York,  then  when  he 
had  met  Bianca  and  they  had  realized  the  life  iu  New  York 
together,  the  dream  of  a  home  of  their  own  in  the  country  had 
come  and  urged  them  on  through  years  of  working  and  saving. 

"  I  like  the  city,"  Tony  had  explained  to  a  friend,  "  but  I  see 
my  Bianca  lose  her  red  face  every  day.     I  no  like  that." 

The  children  needed  the  country  too.  Their  father  told  them 
stories  of  what  it  would  be  like — green,  green  fields,  like  a  park, 
for  them  to  play  in — only  they  could  step  right  on  the  grass 
because  there  were  no  signs  telling  them  to  keep  off— little 
chicks  for  their  very  own.  good  things  out  of  a  garden  for  them 
to  eat,  and  all  the  milk  little  Annette— the  black-eyed  baby — 
could  drink.  They  had  listened  to  the  stories  till  they  knew 
them  by  heart. 

Their  Elizabeth  Street  friends  collected  to  say  good-bye  and 
wish  them  luck. 

"  Come  to  see  !  Come  to  see  |  M  invited  Tony  as  they  waved 
good-bye. 

And  so  they  moved  to  Jersey.  Will  Runyon— a  farmer  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Guardino  plot  saw  them  coming  and 
reported  it  faithfully  and  graphically  to  his  wife. 

"They've  got   Biz   kids  and  a  bundle  apiece  and  the  man's 
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carrj'in'  a  long  document-like— prob'ly  their  marriage  certificate 
unf rained.  The  bunch  o3  them  were  all  a-grin  as  they  came 
along  the  road,  and  spoke  to  me  as  I  passed  them.  I  hear 
Italians  have  a  habit  of  always  speaking  so  don't  get  mad, 
Maria,  if  the  lady  yells  at  you,  some  day.  What  sticks  me  is 
how  they  and  their  bundles  and  their  marriage  certificate  can 
ever  all  pile  into  that  chickun-house.  It's  a  big  chickun-house, 
but  great  Pete  !  there's  six  kids  ! " 

Next  day  the  bootblack's  throne  arrived.  Tony  had  given  up 
bootblacking.  (Few  bootblacks  are  found  among  the  Jersey 
commuters.)  Jersey  mud  might  be  thick  and  tenacious,  but, 
like  Cincinnatus,  at  thought  of  his  first  crop  of  potatoes,  Tony 
renounced  all  former  hope  of  glory.  But  he  could  not  sell  the 
throne.  It  was  the  symbol  of  success,  his  dearest  possession. 
It  must  be  the  presiding  genius  of  the  new  home.  Tony  and 
Bianca,  accordingly,  walked  the  half-mile  to  the  railroad  station 
and  bore  the  throne  home  on  their  shoulders,  all  unconscious 
that  they  were  watched  by  every  dweller  on  the  road  and 
furnished  table  conversation,  that  night,  for  the  entire  neigh- 
borhood. 

"  Where  on  earth'il  they  put  it  ?"  was  the  general  query. 

Put  it  ?  Why,  they  put  it  outside  the  door  to  welcome  visit- 
ors, when  the  weather  permitted.  At  other  times,  it  stood  in 
one  of  the  two  rooms  and  the  littlest  girl  slept  on  it,  after  being 
carefully  tied  on. 

Tony  experienced  few  of  the  trials  of  the  would-be  farmer 
fresh  from  New  York.  He  had  worked  in  his  father's  vinevard 
in  Italy,  and  to  make  things  grow  was  second  nature  to  him. 
Besides,  he  loved  the  work.  Bianca  helped  him  and  her  "red 
face"  soon  came  back  after  days  spent  in  the  garden.  As  they 
worked  together  digging,  planting,  weeding,  working  from 
morning  till  night,  they  felt  they  had  never  been  so  happy  in 
their  lives.  Better  than  having  a  corner  in  the  Paris  Cafe  was 
having  a  corner  in  Jersey.  As  the  neighbors  rode  by  they 
heard  singing. 

"  They're  a  real  jolly  couple,"  was  the  general  verdict.  "  The 
lady  can't  talk  any  to  speak  of,  but  the  husband  is  a  real 
pleasant-spoken  man." 

Meanwhile,  the  children  were  getting  fat  and  rosy.  They 
were  going  to  school  and  learning  to  make  paper  mats  and  recite 
''The  Children's  Hour."     It  was  a  happy  family  and  the  chicken- 
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house,  though  small  and  unpretentious,  was  as  comfortable  as 
the  fifth-floor  two  rooms  of  the  East  Side. 

Perhaps  il  was  the  hot  sun  in  which  Tony  cultivated  bis 
garden.  Perhaps  il  was  an  inherited  tendency.  He  had  com- 
plained of  dizziness  for  weeks.  One  daw  as  he  was  thinning 
out   his  .  his  dizziness   sudd*  aly   became  worse. 

sunlight  vanished  and  he  fell  forward  into  unfathomable 

dark; 

It  was  Will  Runyon  who  first  saw  him  from  the  road,  and 
lifting  him  gently  into  his  wagon,  carried  him  to  the  house. 

"  I  Liked  thi  r  awful,"  Runyon  confided  to  his  wife,  later 

in  the  day.  "  He  always  had  a  pleasant  word  for  everybody, 
and  it  seemed  good  to  hear  him  and  bis  wife  singin'  out  in  tbe 
garden.  Lord  !  I  never  can  forget  ber  face  when  I  brought 
bim  in.  She  went  white  as  a  sheet  and  seemed  like  she  grew 
old  right  in  a  minute." 

Will  Runyon's  sympathy  was  practical.  In  a  day  be  bad 
collected  money  from  everyone  in  tbe  neighborhood.  Bianca 
received  it  in  mute  gratitude.  It  seemed  as  though  tbe  shock 
of  ber  husband's  death  had  numbed  her.  She  was  pale  and 
listless,  but  about  one  thing  she  was  determined.  She  must  go 
back  to  New  York.  There  was  no  use  in  her  attempting  to  run 
the  farm  alone.  There  was  not  money  enough,  in  the  first 
place,  and  the  children  were  all  under  ten.  She  felt  alone  in  a 
place  where  no  one  knew  her  language.  In  New  York  there 
would  at  least  be  people  to  whom  she  could  talk,  and  she  could 
earn  a  living  scrubbing  offices. 

The  local  Board  of  Charities  beard  the  story  of  the  Guardinos. 
Uncle  George's  youngest  niece — Miss  Susan  Curtis — was  a 
member  of  the  board  and  so  it  happened  that  she  and  ber  older 
sister  came  driving  out  in  their  smart  runabout  to  see  Mrs. 
Quardino.  The  six  little  Guardinos  surrounded  Susie  as  she 
sal  down  on  the  divan  beside  their  mother  and  the  oldest  boy 
acted  as  interpreter. 

"The  !  idy  says  Bhe  wants  us  to  remain,"'  he  said  in  Italian  to 

his  mother.     Bianca  looked  terrified, 

"She  says  the  country  very  nice.    The  city  is  not  good  to  us." 

Bianca  found  her  tongue. 

"Tell  her, "  she  said,  "that  I  die  of  l< someness  here.     No 

out- can  say  one  little  word  of  Italian  to  me.  I  can  understand 
uothing.    The  people  are  kind  but  I  have  friends  who  can  speak, 
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in  New  York.  I  cannot  stay  here  where  my  husband  was 
always  with  me  and  we  were  happy.  I  can  not  stay  to  see  the 
garden  he  planted  and  we  worked  together.  I  go  to  New  York 
to-morrow/' 

Perhaps  the  translation  was  inadequate.  Susan  Curtis  drove 
away  discouraged. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  remarked  her  sister,  "  If  you  would  ever  stop 
trying  to  '  uplift  the  toiling  masses  ! '  That  woman  probably 
knows  wnat  she  is  doing  better  than  we  do." 

Uncle  George  agreed  with  his  elder  niece.  He  was  not  con- 
sciously hard-hearted,  but  no  real-estate  man  could  help  seeing 
that  there  wore  advantages  in  having  Mrs.  Guardino  move  back 
to  New  York. 

There  was  not  much  packing  to  do.  The  king's  picture  could 
be  rolled  and  carried.  The  boxes  which  had  served  as  furniture 
now  made  fire.  With  large  bundles  apiece,  the  packing  was 
accomplished— all  but  the  boot-black's  throne.  They  could  not 
afford  to  take  it.  No  one  would  buy  it.  Former  monument  of 
the  father's  fame — it  must  be  left  behind  ! 

The  mother  was  brave,  and  the  children  caught  some  of  her 
spirit  as  she  marshalled  all  six  out  of  the  door  and  down  the 
country  road.  They  did  not  look  behind  at  the  little  house 
where  the  happiest  years  of  their  lives  had  been  spent.  Bianca 
was  thinking  of  Italy,  longing  for  its  blue  sky,  grape-terraced 
hills  and  friendly  faces.  Could  she  save  enough  money  if  she 
worked  all  day  long  for  years  and  years  to  go  back  to  that  Italy 
and  take  the  children  with  her  ?  Then  she  thought  of  Tony,  of 
his  love  for  his  adopted  country  and  his  ambitions  for  his 
children. 

"  My  children  are  some  Americans.  They  speak  and  write 
like  anything.  It  is  great  joy  to  me."  As  the  mother  quoted 
those  words  of  her  husband,  half  aloud,  there  was  a  break  in 
the  procession.  The  littlest  girl  had  turned  back  and  was 
running  as  fast  as  she  could  towards  the  door  of  the  house 
where  stood  the  deserted  throne.  With  a  little  cry,  she  flung 
her  arms  about  the  resplendent  eagle,  high  on  the  back  of  the 
throne,  and  imprinted  a  hot  little  kiss  on  his  gleaming  bill. 

';  Bye,"  she  said.     "Bye." 


THE  SHIPS  OF  LIFE 

ANNA   ELIZABETH   SPICER 

Hail,  thou  ship  from  the  northern  sea ! 

Whence  art  thou,  and  what  hast  thou  brought  to  rue? 

I  come  from  the  realms  of  ice  and  snow. 
Whence  no  man  cometh.  where  none  may  go  ; 
O'er  icebound  seas  and  dark  gray  caves 
Where  the  sound  is  only  of  winds  and  waves. 
I  bring  thee  unrest,  and  travail,  and  gloom, 
Heartache  and  soulache  and  death  and  doom  ; 
Hatred  and  fear  to  compass  thy  head. 
And  darkness  and  doubt  and  a  nameless  dread. 

Then  hail,  bright  ship  with  the  silken  sails ! 
What  of  thy  cargo  and  what  of  thy  tales? 

My  course  is  aye  from  a  sunnier  clime, 
A  golden  land  and  a  golden  time, 
Where  the  sweet  grapes  ever  in  clusters  grow 
And  the  ripening  fruits  on  the  trees  hang  low. 
I  come  from  the  Orient,  far,  far  East, 
And  I  bring  thee  joy  and  the  revel  feast ; 
And  sweet  light  wines  and  music  gay, 
Pleasure  and  dance  and  a  happy  day. 

And  thou,  pale  ship,  with  thy  lonely  hold. 
Forsooth  hast  a  message  none  else  hath  told? 

I  bail  from  the  harbor  of  dead,  lost  ships, 
Of  voices  departed,  and  cold,  moist  lips. 
Biy  reign  is  over  a  land  of  Bighs, 
I  am  all-powerful — everyone  dies. 
An  I  call  thee  now,  thoa  needs  must  come, 
thy  dear  ones,  and  well-loved  home, 
And  tread  the  path  by  all  mortals  trod  ; 
When  my  voice  call-  and  the  voice  of  God. 

it!    1)  let  thon  i>rin.u'  relief 
From  toil  and  trouble,  from  death  and  grief? 
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Thou  art  right.     From  the  West-land  have  I  plied, 
Nor  to  affright  thee,  nor  yet  to  chide. 
But  I  come  from  a  great  wide  land  of  rest, 
And  would  bring  thee  that,  an  eternal  guest. 
I  would  requite  thee  for  that  thou  hast  done, 
The  battles  fought  and  the  victories  won, 
And  would  bring  thee  hope  ;  and,  life's  perils'past, 
Would  guide  thee  safe  to  thy  home  at  last. 

But  oh,  thou  strange  craft  with  the  stranger  name  ! 
What  is  thy  mission  and  what  thy  fame? 
Dost  thou  hail  from  North,  South,  East,  or  West? 
Hast  thou  a  message,  or  hast  thou  a  quest  ? 

I  come  from  all  and  I  come  from  none  ; 
My  work  is  finished  yet  not  begun. 
I  bring  thee  doubt  and  I  bring  thee  fears  ; 
I  bring  thee  joy  and  I  bring  thee  tears. 
I  am  nothing  and  yet  am  all, 
I  bring  thee  life  and  I  make  thy  pall. 
On  me  does  all  of  thy  life  go  by — 
On  me  dost  thou  live  and  on  me  dost  thou  die  ; 
I  am  the  Ship  of  Dreams. 


THE  SUBMERGED   HALF— (Continued) 

AMITA   BELLE   FAIRGRIEVE 
CHAPTER   III 

Oliver's  absolute  unconsciousness  of  the  heinous  crimes  he  was 
continually  perpetrating,  his  ignorance  of  the  injuries  he  was 
always  inflicting  upon  his  wife,  whether  they  proceeded,  as  she 
thought,  from  his  disregard  of  her  feelings,  or  simply,  as  Ro- 
berts had  always  supposed,  from  his  never  thinking  about  the 
effect  he  produced  on  people,  made  her  displeasure  against  him 
greater  and  greater.  Bob,  although  he  was  seldom  with  them, 
watched  developments  with  cynical,  "I  told  you  so"  eyes; 
others  only  saw  a  man  who  was  the  life  of  whatever  company 
he  was  in,  and  a  wife  who  was  "  nice,  too,  but  very  quiet." 

Lois  never  showed  her  feelings  openly.  If  she  had,  perhaps, 
in  coming  to  an  explanation  with  her  husband,  she  would  have 
taught  him,  and  learned  herself  a  way  of  readjusting  the  ma- 
terial in  their  hands  to  better  conditions.      But  she  nursed  her 
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grievances  silently,  manifesting  her  resentment  by  a  coldness 

which  he  had  come  to  look  upon  as  merely  her  habitual  manner. 

One  oon  he  came  rnshing  home  and  Leaped  upstairs  to 

his  wife's  room,  three  steps  at  a  time. 

"Lois!"  he  shouted.  "Get  your  veils  and  things  on.  I  got 
out  early  and  Bob's  goini:  to  take  us  to  New  Haven." 

"I  can't  go,''  she  said,  "I  must  finish  this  before  tomorrow 
night.     It's  for  the  fair." 

He  seated  himself  on  the  arm  of  her  chair.  "  Now,  Lois,"  he 
coaxed,  ''just  the  afternoon.  We're  going  to  run  up  for  Miriam 
first." 

"  I  can't  go,"  repeated  Lois. 

"What  is  this  all-important  thing,  anyway?  Gee,  Lois,  it's 
pretty.     I  wish  I  had  one  like  it." 

"  It's  a  necktie-holder,"  she  said,  pleased.  "  I'll  buy  it  for 
you,  Oliver,  if  you  want  it." 

"  Oh,  all  right,  then.  Thanks,  dear.  And  it's  being  a  day 
late  won't  matter  if  I'm  to  have  it,  so  come  along." 

"It's  got  to  be  done  for  the  fair,  anyway,"  she  replied,  not 
budging. 

He  stood  up  and,  thrusting  his  hands  deep  into  his  pockets, 
regarded  her  thoughtfully.  "What  fool  ways  women  have  of 
making  money!"  he  said.  "Give  a  thing  to  the  church  and 
then  buy  it  back  !  I'd  rather  give  them  the  money  in  the  first 
place.  I  wonder  how  much  my  wife's  services  are  rated  at." 
She  did  not  look  at  him  nor  answer.  "  Lois,"  gravely,  "  didn't 
you  ever  hear  the  adage  that  a  church  fair  exchange  is  rob- 
bery ?  " 

"  No,  I  never  did.     I  don't  believe  there  is  such  an  adage." 

"Yes,  there  is  ;  it's  true,  too.  Come  on,  Lois,  there's  a  dear. 
And  Bob's  in  such  a  hurry — just  hear  that  Klaxon." 

Bob  was  demonstrating  the  fact  that  he  was  in  a  hurry  by  un- 
mistakable signs. 

"Then  go,"  said  Lois  petulantly.  1  don't  see  why  you're 
always  wanting  to  be  with  Mr.  Roberts.  Fm  going  to  stay 
],.  re 

11  Why,  Lois,  we    ran    around    in    kilts   together,    Bob  and   I — 
wore  'em  then.      We've  been  Chums  all  our  days.      Besides. 

your  mother  wouldn't  want   Miriam  to  go  to  New  Haven 

alone  with  him.  1  wish  you'd  come."  He  paused,  then  said 
tea  singly,  "1  thought  you  used  to  toll  me  when  we  were  engaged, 
that  you  wouldn't  be  always  sewing  after  we  were  married  ?" 
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"  Oliver,"  she  said,  "when  I  say  I  can't  go,  I  can't  go." 

"Well,  I'm  sorry,  dear."  He  kissed  her  half-averted  cheek, 
and  went  downstairs  slowly." 

He  liked  the  theater,  but  she  did  not ;  he  wanted  to  put  her 
through  what  he  called  a  "  course  in  human  nature  "  at  motion 
pictures,  but  she  refused. 

"  I  don't  see  where  you  draw  the  line  between  what  you  like 
and  what  you  laugh  at,"  she  said  to  him  fretfully.  "  I  think 
they're  just  silly  or  else  sad."  He  was  standing  at  the  window 
with  his  back  toward  her  and  he  did  not  move.  "  If  you  want 
to  go  to  such  places,  get  your  friend  Bob  to  go  with  you.  I 
know  you  like  him  better  than  me,  anyway." 

"It's  hardly  fair  to  say  that,  is  it,  Lois?"  he  asked  gently. 
"Bob  and  I  are  pretty  good  chums  but  he's  not — my  wife." 

"  Oliver,"  she  said,  a  little  ashamed  of  herself,  "  come  down- 
stairs and  sing  with  me." 

"What  a  goat  I  am!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  forgot  all  about 
some  new  music  I  brought  you.     It's  in  the  hall." 

For  a  while  there  was  harmony  in  the  little  house.  But  when 
the  evening  was  almost  over,  she  stopped  playing  and  looked  up 
at  him. 

"Oliver,"  she  said,  "I  want  to  talk  to  you  very  seriously. 
Now,  don't  look  like  that,  or  I  shall  laugh." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  asked,  fumbling  with  some  scores. 

"  Don't  you  think  you're  too  extravagant,  Oliver  ?  We  aren't 
millionaires,  you  know,  and  yet  it's  flowers,  or  candy,  or  music- 
sheets  all  the  time.  It  was  different  when  we  were  only  en- 
gaged :  you  didn't  have  to  support  me  then.  But  I  think  you 
spend  too  much  on  perishable  things  now." 

He  did  not  turn  his  eyes  toward  her.  "  Perhaps  you're  right," 
he  said,  "  although  I  never  thought  of  it  before.  When  we  were 
*  only  engaged '  was  such  a  little  time — I  don't  feel  as  if  I'd  ever 
done  enough,  or  can  do  enough,  for  you.  You're  such  a  capital 
manager,  Lois,  that  it  doesn't  take  half  my  salary  to  live  on,  and 
those  two  houses  in  Brooklyn  are  clear  gain.  We  have  enough 
for  three  or  four  days  of  rainy  weather  already.  And  if  you 
don't  spend  your  money  when  you  have  it,  when  can  you  ? ' 
His  voice,  which  had  faltered  a  little  at  the  beginning,  was  now 
as  light  and  easy  as  usual,  but  his  heart  was  heavy  within  him. 
Yet  he  did  not  even  shrug  his  shoulders  as  she  went  upstairs 
without  answering  him  or  saying  "  good  night." 
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Their  second  wedding  anniversary  came  on  a  Sunday  and 

Oliver  called  his  officiations  a1  chnrch  were  over, 

>rts  took  him  to  Laurel  Beach  where  Lois  was  Bpending  the 

Bummer   with    her   family.     In    the  afternoon,   with   Miriam, 

they  went  walking  fora  while  and  then  sat  down  on  the  sands. 

Oliver  was  Btretched  onl  almost  asleep  and  the  other  three 
were  talking  desultorily,  when  a  child  came  toddling  np  and 

mly  sit  down  on  his  chest. 

"Hello!  "  he  said,  starting,  "  Where  did  you  come  from  P" 
"  I'm  very  Bhy,"  said  the  apparition  in  his  arms. 
"80  I  perceive,"  he  answered.     "Now,  in  the  name  of  Genetio 
would  you  object  to  telling  us  why  y<m  chos<    to 
when  there  are  three  1  qually-a  much 

lople  in  my  immediate  vicinity  ? " 
"B  :       :  lomeone  on  tin  of  a 

■ 
"  1 1  fer  to  you  ?"  asked  Oliver, 

go.     Doodby." 
Oliver  stood  up  and  gravely  removed  his  hat.     "  Goodby,"he 
said.  "  1  hope  you  will  return,  Hora  •  m  your  visit  m;.y  be 

ii  her  now  appearing  on  1  he  sen  >urse 

•-d  Hora 

Lo  >k  at  you,"  s         ' .  "  W 

child  !  " 

1  in  w  ihould  I 

bav  anis  like  'urns  ? '  " 

"Tl  '  i  Miriam,  laughing.     "And  that's  th< 

0.     No  child  could  survive 

k1  her  and  sat  down 
"1  \  u     ..  Roberts,  reflectively,  "thai  people  wouldn't 

have  children  unless  they  have  the  moral  courage  to  take  short 
Bt<  |'-  bo  th  y  can  keep  up.     Look  at  that,  now." 

"  He  jerks  Horace  along,"  said  Miriam,  "as  if  he  were  nothing 
but  a  meal-bag." 

" Probably  that's  all  he  is,"  said  Oliver,  ua  receptacle  for 
meals." 

She  threw  the  seaweed  back  at  him.  "How  can  you  talk 
bo?"  she  asked,  "I  love  children— the  little,  pretty,  helpless 
thing 

''Yes,  they  are  pretty  helpless." 
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"  Mr.  Roberts,"  cried  Miriam,  "  do  something  to  him  !  Sit  on 
him  !     Throw  something  at  him  !  " 

"  I'd  hate  to  hurt  him/'  said  Bob,  "especially  on  Sunday. 
We'll  do  something  much  less  unseemly,  Miriam.  Come  for  a 
joy  ride." 

For  a  time  the  two  deserted  were  silent.  The  long  waves 
broke  quietly  at  their  feet,  the  wind  touched  their  foreheads 
gently.  Finally,  Oliver  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  and  looked 
at  her.  "Lois,"  he  said  slowly,  flushing  a  little,  "I  wish  we 
did  have  a  kiddie  of  our  own." 

She  turned  impatiently  away.  "  Haven't  I  enough  to  do  as  it 
is  ?"  she  asked.  "Anyway,  I  can't  stand  children,  Oliver,  and 
you  know  it." 

He  got  up.  "  Come,"  he  said,  offering  her  his  arm,  "let's  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  tide." 

CHAPTER   IV. 

Grandmother  Morgan,  having  refused  for  more  than  two  score 
years  to  leave  her  home  for  the  sake  of  her  own  blood-relations, 
decided  all  of  a  sudden  to  go  east  for  the  sake  of  Oliver  Clove- 
land. 

"  To  fall  in  love  at  seventeen,"  she  had  told  herself  more  than 
once,  "is  a  pastime:  one  outlives  it.  To  fall  in  love  at  seventy 
is  fatal:  it  outlives  one." 

Seeing  that  no  response  was  made  to  her  urgent  invitations 
that  he  and  Lois  should  come  to  her,  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
go  to  them.  She  had  thought  of  them  pretty  constantly  during 
the  two  years  since  she  had  seen  them,  and  between  the  lines  in 
Lois'  letters— Oliver  never  wrote — had  read  pretty  well  the  true 
way  things  stood  between  her  and  her  husband.  Lois  never 
complained,  of  course,  but  once  or  twice  she  mentioned  the  fact 
that  she  did  not.  Moreover,  the  infrequent  letters  from  the 
younger  Mrs.  Morgan,  Lois'  mother,  contained  darkly  significant 
allusions  to  Lois' unhappy  marriage  and  her  husband's  "treat- 
ment "  of  her.  So  with  all  her  worldly  needs  in  an  alligator-skin 
suitcase,  she  arrived  one  day  at  Laurel  Beach,  where,  Lois  had 
informed  her  on  a  post-card,  "  we"  were  spending  the  summer. 

Grandmother  Morgan  was  not  a  wise  old  woman,  but  she  had 
acquired  a  little  knowledge  with  the  years.  She  had  not,  for 
instance,  told  Oliver  Cloveland,  as  she  had  told  her  own  son,  in 
his  bride's  hearing,  that  she  never  had  admired  his  taste  in  wine 
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or  song,  so  ha<]  do!  expected  much  of  his  taste  in  women.     But 
it  was  with  a  touch  of  the  old  bluntness  that  Bhe  asked, 

"  Isn't  this  place  rather  far  from  New  Yoik  for  Oliver  to  have 
to  come  up  every  night  ?M 

"  He  comes  only  on  Sunday,"  said  Lois  languidly. 

'*  (  )h.     1  understood  that  you  were  all  here  together.'' 

"Mother  Morgan,"  said  her  daughter-in-law,  "it  is  a  very 
hard  thing  to  have  to  tell  jrou,  but  I  am  afraid  that  Lois  can  not 
stay  with  her  husband  much  longer.  She  has  been  an  angel  to 
put  up  with  his  abuse  as  long  as  she  has." 

"  What  does  he  do,  Lois  ?  Beat  you  ?  Drink  ?  Gamble  ?  Run 
after  other  women  ? 

"No,"  answered  the  younger  Mrs.  Morgan  for  her,  "but 
women  have  ceased  to  think  that  those  are  the  only  reasons 
that  justify  divorce.  He  does  not  treat  her  with  any  respect  or 
consideration  whatever.  Just  the  last  day  he  was  up,  he  actu- 
ally told  about  a  walk  he  and  Mr.  Roberts  had  taken,  on  which 
they  saw  a  red-headed  cotton-tail  rabbit.  And  he  said  it  made 
him  homesick  for  Lois  !  When  all  our  lives  it  has  been  our 
greatest  care — and  it  always  was  poor  mother's  before  she  died — 
to  prevent  people  from  hurting  her  feelings  !  Lois,  dear,  do  you 
remember  how  once  when  you  were  little,  a  boy  called  you  ■  red- 
headed gingerbread '  on  the  street  ?    You  cried  and  cried." 

"  Yes,  and  I  cried  and  cried  Sunday,"  said  Lois.  "  Usually  I 
don't  show  Oliver  how  he  hurts  me,  but  I  was  all  wrought  up 
with  a  nervous  headache,  and  I  couldn't  help  it." 

"Well,  Lois,"  said  Miriam  gently,  "you  came  in  to  tea  all 
smiling  and  happy,  after  he'd  talked  to  you,  and  told  you  that 
he  loved  your  hair.  You  ought  to  have  known  he  did,  anyway, 
or  he  wouldn't  have  married  you." 

"  That's  always  the  way,"  said  Lois'  mother.  "  When  they're 
together,  he  can  do  anything  with  her.  I  tell  her  his  kisses  and 
pettings  are  just  sops.  Can  a  fountain  send  forth  at  the  same 
place  sweet  water  and  bitter  ?  No.  Yet  he  can  make  her  believe 
t  hat  out  of  the  Bame  mouth — " 

"Excuse  JIM-.  Adelia,  from  hearing  any  Scripture,"  said  Mrs. 
fan,  Senior.     "I  read  my  Bible  home.    And  as  for  Lois' 
hair,  the  fact  remains  that  it's  red." 

Late  that  night  when  the  family  had  retired,  the  old  lady 
Went  into  Lois1  room.  She  found  her  sitting  up  in  bed,  examin- 
ing a  letter  she  had  received  from  her  husband  that  day. 
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"Dear  Lois,"  it  read,  "this  is  to  tell  you  that  the  wind  has 
gone  down.     Am  lonesome.     O." 

"You  see,  Grandmother  Morgan,"  said  Lois  plaintively,  how 
little  he  cares  about  me,  really.  That's  as  long  a  letter  as  I  ever 
had  from  him." 

"  Lois,  don't  you  know  that  real  manly  men  hate  to  write 
letters  ?  I  haven't  heard  from  Oliver  once  in  these  two  years. 
It  seems  to  me  rather  a  pathetic  little  letter  on  the  whole.  '  Am 
lonesome.    0.'" 

"  Yes,"  said  Lois  bitterly,  "  he  probably  misses  making  fun  of 
me." 

"  Did  your  mother  tell  you  that  ?"  sharply. 

"Yes.  But,  Grandmother  Morgan,  I've  had  chance  enough 
to  see  how  little  he  considers  me.  The  worst  thing  about  him 
is  that  he's  such  a  hypocrite" 

"How,  Lois?" 

"Why,  he  sings  in  church  every  Sunday.  And  he  looks  so 
beautiful,  and  good.  Everyone  thinks  he  is.  And,  Grand- 
mother Morgan,  he  even  says  his  prayers  every  night !  Then 
see  how  he  treats  me  ! "  She  mistook  her  grandmother's  silence 
for  sympathy  and  went  on,  in  her  gentle,  grieved  voice.  "  He 
pretends  to  love  me  best  of  anyone  in  the  world,  but  he  never 
thinks  about  me  at  all.  He  hurts  me  all  the  time.  He  doesn't 
understand  or  appreciate  me  in  the  least.  I've  borne  it  for  two 
years,  forgiven  him  unto  seventy  times  seven  and  he  doesn't 
even  know  it  !  He  hasn't  any  sensibilities  at  all,  and  I'm  so 
tired  of  everything  !  " 

"  Lois,"  very  gently,  "  do  you  remember  that  on  the  last  night 
you  spent  at  my  house  you  told  me  that  no  one  who  lived  with 
him  could  help  loving  him  ?  All  this  time  I've  thought  of  that 
and  hoped  it  would  be  your  support  and  aid.  Has  he  not  still 
the  qualities  that  made  you  marry  him  in  the  first  place  ?  And 
isn't  he  true  to  you  ?" 

"  Oh,"  said  Lois  with  a  flounce,  "  he's  just  about  worn  out  my 
endurance.  He's  extravagant,  and  careless,  and  as  for  being 
;  true '  to  me  !  He  likes  everybody,  he's  free  and  easy  with  any 
chance  comer,  and  if  he  does  love  me,  its  for  his  own  sake'  isn't 
it  ?  He's  what  you  call  true  to  me  because  he  doesn't  happen  to 
see  anyone  he  likes  better."  She  began  to  cry.  "  Grandmother 
Morgan,  you  don't  understand  either.  Twit  me  because  I  used 
to  love  him  !     That's  what  makes  me  feel  worst  of  all !     I  can't 
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help  liking  him  even  yet.  But— I  didn't  tell  yon  before— but, 
oh,  i:  .  hurting  me  the  very  first  night  we  were  married. 

1  asked  him  if  he  Liked  to  lie  awake  and  think  and  he  said  '  It 
depends  on  wh-what  I've  eat  Lois  cast  herself  down  and 

hid  her  face  in  the  pillow,  so  her  grandmother's  thunderstruck 
expression  escaped  her.  "That  was  the  r-rift  within  the 
1-1  nte  !  "  she  sobbed. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  It  was  much  worse  than  Mrs. 
Morgan  had  supposed.  Before,  she  had  thought  that  Lois  simply 
agreed  to  her  mother's  remarks  and  borrowed  from  her  her  dis- 
content. Now  it  appeared  that  Lois'  list  of  grievances  was  very 
long  indeed. 

14 1  d-did  love  him,"  pursued  Lois  at  length,  "  I  was  ready  to 
w-worship  him  always.  But  you  cau't  staud  such  things  for- 
ever, Grandmother  Morgan.  'Constant  dropping  will  wear 
away  a  stone  ! '  " 

''Well,  Lois,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  "if  you  have  nothing  more 
except  quotations  to  offer,  I  guess  I'll  go  to  bed.     I'm  tired." 

Grandmother  Morgan  had  arrived  at  the  beach  on  Wednesday 
night.  On  Thursday  afternoon  she  went  to  New  York.  Lois 
protested  and  Adelia  warned,  but  words  weie  vain. 

"  Perhaps  I  would  be  less  venturesome  if  I  knew  anything 
about  it,"  she  said,  "but  I  have  a  tongue  that  isn't  worn  out 
yet,  and  I'm  not  young  enough  to  be  led  astray.  1  want  1m  gee 
Oliver." 

Therefore,  she  went  to  see  him. 

She  arrived  safely  at  the  house,  dismissed  her  cabman  and 
marched  up  the  steps.  After  ringing  the  bell  for  some  time. 
she  tried  the  door,  found  it  open,  and  went  in.  As,  sighing  with 
relief,  she  placed  her  suitcase  on  the  floor,  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
behold  a  grotesquely  swollen  face  regarding  her  over  the  bal- 
usters. 

"How  do  you  do,  Grandmother?"  His  eyes  shone  at  her. 
"  It's  i  ime  to  laugh,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Morgan  sat  down  on  the  suitcase.  "Oliver  Cloveland  1 
Wli  —is  it  til**  tool  hache  ?  " 

"  No,  mumps." 

'*  How  long  have  you  been  sick  P" 

"Since  Monday.  1  Bay,  are  you  sure  you  want  to  come  up 
here  P" 

"I  had  them  i n.ce,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  "and  my  second  child- 
hood is  not  upon  me  yet." 
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He  came  down  to  meet  her  and  took  away  the  suitcase. 
"Grandmother,  I'm  ever  so  glad  to  see  you.  Excuse  me  from 
showing  it  by  my  facial  expression,  though.  Guess  I'll  let  you 
have  Lois'  room."  As  he  led  her  in,  "I'm  doing  the  'All,  all 
all  alone '  act  just  at  present,  so  you  mustn't  expect  things  to 
look  very  well." 

Mrs.  Morgan  sat  down  and  took  off  her  hat  and  gloves. 
"Tell  me  all  about  it,"  she  demanded.  "Who  takes  care  of 
you  ?    Just  how  bad  do  you  feel  ?  " 

"One  of  the  neighbors,  Mrs.  Elton,  is  very  good  to  me,"  he 
said.  "  The  doctor  comes  once  a  day  and  Bob  is  over  evenings. 
And  they  think  I'm  out  of  danger  now." 

"Why  didn't  you  let  Lois  know  ?" 

"What's  the  use  ?  She'd  only  worry,  because  she  couldn't 
come  home  on  account  of  never  having  had  this  interesting 
affliction.     She's  at  the  seashore  now." 

"Yes,  I  know.     I've  just  come  from  there." 

"How  are  they  all?" 

"Well  enough,  I  guess.  Oliver,  how  have  you  been  all  this 
time  ?     Miriam  says  you're  thin." 

"  I'm  getting  old,"  he  replied  gravely.  "  But  this  is  a  rather 
childish  way  to  act  at  present,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said  impulsively,  "  what  is  the  trouble  between 
you  and  Lois  ?  " 

"Why,  there  isn't  anything  you  could  call  trouble  between 
us.  We  never  come  to  words,  or  blows.  We  don't  think  alike 
about  things,  that's  all — books,  and  shows,  and  people— even 
music.  I  had  an  idea  once  that  we  were  going  to  be  a  shining 
example  to  the  multitude  of  two-in-one-ness.  But  I  got  over 
that." 

"  My  poor  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan  softly. 

He  threw  up  his  head.  "Why,  it's  all  right,  Grandmother. 
I've  learned  that  such  hopes  aren't  rational,  anyway.  And  after 
all,  I'd  hate  to  have  the  same  thoughts  floating  around  this 
house.  I  wouldn't  know  whether  they  belonged  to  Lois  or  me. 
Grandmother,  it  hurts  me  to  smile.  Would  you  mind  doing  it 
for  me  ?  I  can't  help  thinking  of  the  doleful  picture  I  make, 
moping  here.  Thank  you."  They  were  silent  for  a  little,  then 
he  said  reflectively,  "  Sometimes,  looking  back,  I  can't  under- 
stand how  I  ever  asked  her  to  take  me.  It  was  so  presumptuous, 
conceited."     He  was  in  a  more  serious  mood  than  she  had  ever 
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seen  him,  and  without  raising  his  head,  he  continued,  "You 
mustn't  think  I'm  pining  away  because  of  what  I  said  jnst  now. 
I'm  crazy  about  her,  Grandmother,  I  always  have  been.    There 

anyone  like  her  in  the  world." 
"I  should  hope  not,"  thought  Mrs.  Morgan, 

His  clear  eyes  met  hers  earnestly.  "Ail  my  life."  he  said, 
I've  been  attracted  to  reserved  people.  I  pause  on  my  flighty 
way  and  look  at  them  and  wonder  how  they  do  it— keep  in,  I 

mean.  That's  why  Lois  means  such  a  lot  to  me  ;  she's  so  dif- 
ferent. I  actually  don't  know  much  more  about  her  now  than 
I  did  two  years  ago."  He  started  to  his  feet.  "  Here  I  sit,"  he 
cried,  "latest  victim  of  the  cynanche  parotidea,  reeling  out  my 
soul  thoughts  and  never  even  asking  you  if  you  want  to  wash 
your  hands  ! " 

CHAPTER   V 

On  the  first  Sunday  it  rained,  and  Mrs.  Morgan  and  Mr. 
Roberts  spent  the  day  with  the  invalid.  He  had  wanted  them 
to  motor  up  to  the  beach  without  him,  but  the  weather  came  to 
their  aid  in  overruling  him.  On  the  second  Sunday,  although 
he  was  much  more  presentable,  it  was  still  thought  best  for  him 
to  remain  in  the  house,  so  the  other  two  went  to  the  Morgan 
cottage  and  left  him  alone. 

Though  an  oddly-assorted  pair,  Mrs.  Morgan  and  Roberts 
were  very  good  friends  by  this  time.  Once  when,  at  Oliver's 
decree,  they  had  been  dining  together  in  (or  should  it  be  on  ?)  a 
roof-garden,  Bob  had  opened  his  close  mouth  to  her  more  than 
he  ever  had  before  to  anyone. 

"A  woman-hater  ! "  Mrs.  Morgan  had  been  thinking,  "with 
those  eyes  ! " 

Those  eves  met  herfi  just  then  over  a  soup-spoon,  and  lie  said, 
with  utter  irrelevance  to  anything  that  had  passed  between 
them  previously,  "Perhaps  you  know  a  little  of  what  it  meant 
to  me  when  Oily  married  Lois?" 

"My  son,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  tersely,  "married  her  mother." 

Mrs.  Morgan  and  Roberts  had  decided  to  try  to  bring  Lois 
back  with  them,  but  her  mother  would  not    hear  of  it.      She  was 

even  afraid  to  receive  the  visitors,  and  seemed  so  worried  lest 
they  impart  the  pest  to  Lois  or  Miriam  or  herself  that  they 
started  back  shortly  after  their  arrival.  Lois  came  out  to  the 
oar  with  them. 
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"  I'll  come  home  to-morrow,"  she  said.  "  I'm  so  sorry,  I  wish 
I  had  known  he  was  sick.  I'd  come  to-day,  Grandmother 
Morgan,  if  my  things  were  ready.  Good-bye.  Be  sure  to  tell 
him  I'm  sorry." 

Lois  had  missed  her  husband  more  than  she  would  have  liked 
to  say.  To  be  sure,  she  did  not  give  him  much  credit  for  his 
virtues,  such  as  they  were.  She  called  his  liveliness,  folly  ;  his 
generosity,  extravagance  ;  and  considered  that  it  was  simply 
his  nature  to  have  a  sweet  temper,  or,  rather,  no  temper  at  all. 
Yet  no  one  could  live  with  her  mother  after  having  lived  with 
Oliver  and  fail  to  appreciate  the  difference.  Mrs.  Morgan  was 
cross  and  irritable  with  everyone,  even  her  favorite  daughter. 
Lois  actually  reflected  sometimes  that  she  might  prefer  her 
husband  as  a  constant  companion,  in  spite  of  his  gross  disregard 
of  her  feelings. 

"  Mother,"  she  said  firmly,  in  answer  to  that  lady's  protests, 
"  I  belong  near  Oliver  now.  And,  anyway,  I  can't  be  happy 
without  him." 

"Lois,  after  all  I  have  done  for  you,  I  think  that  is  a  very 
ungrateful  speech.  But  that's  just  the  way — the  more  one  does, 
the  more  one  can  do,  and  the  less  thanks  one  gets  for  it.  But 
have  your  own  way  ;  go  back  to  your  Oliver  and  see  how  nice 
he'll  be  to  you.  You  may  not  be  happy  without  him,  Lois,  but 
I  never  noticed  that  you  were  so  very  happy  with  him.  He 
takes  few  enough  pains  to  make  you  so." 

With  these  words  rankling  in  her  thoughts,  Lois  took  the 
train  for  home.  She  sighed  a  little  as  she  realized  the  truth  of 
what  her  mother  said,  but  she  was  grandly  determined  to  give 
Oliver  one  more  chance.  And  for  the  first  week  after  her  return 
to  New  York  there  was  a  renewal  of  their  honeymoon,  without 
even  any  more  "rifts  within  the  lute."  Grandmother  Morgan 
was  almost  perfectly  happy  at  times,  and  the  old  doubt  whether 
there  were  any  serious  trouble  often  assailed  her. 

"  Really,  Grandmother  Morgan,"  Lois  said  once,  almost  enthu- 
siastically, "no  one  can  be  as  dear  as  Oliver  when  he  wants 
to  be." 

But  reaction  was  certain,  and  after  the  temporary  lull,  it 
came.  Once  a  day,  and  sometimes  oftener,  Lois  received  a  long 
letter  from  her  mother,  and.  gradually,  these  began  to  arouse 
in  her  her  old  dissatisfaction.  Her  mother  saw  how  it  was  ;  she 
was  not  blinded  by  any  prejudice  for  Oliver.  Moreover,  he 
began  to  be  unkind  again. 
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After  a  particularly  nagging  letter  from  her  mother,  Lois 
would  fall  back  on  Borne  one  or  other  of  her  ailments,  and  during 
amber  and  October  it  seemed  to  Mrs.  Morgan  that  she  was 
in  a  continual  Btate,  either  of  bodily  anguish  or  the  sulks.  Yet 
Oliver  never  lost  his  good  humor,  never  failed  in  gentleness  or 
sympathy. 

"Oh  !"  thought  Mrs.  Morgan,  rubbing  her  nose  violently  the 
wroiiK  way.  "  good  people  make  me  madder  than  the  other  kind 
do  !  Such  forbearance  is  nothing  but  the  brother,  sister,  some- 
thing of  stupidity  ! " 

Lois  never  realized,  however,  thai  Oliver  could  have  anything 
to  complain  of.  Indeed,  it  had  never  occurred  to  himself.  In 
her  eyes,  she  was  the  only  one  with  a  possible  cause  for  griev- 
ance. There  was  no  sympathy  whatever  for  her  in  her  grand- 
mother's heart,  but  the  girl  was  to  be  pitied.  She  was  really 
unhappy  and,  even  if  her  ills  were  purely  imaginary,  caused  by 
her  own  morbid  fancies  and  a  diseased  sense  of  humor,  they 
were  ills,  none  the  l^ss.     He  was  continually  insulting  her. 

Then,  two  or  three  days  before  Mrs.  Morgan  was  to  return 
home,  the  final  outbreak  came. 

(to  be  continued.) 


SEEING   AND  HEARING 

ALICE  LILIAN   PETERS 

At  table,  small  Tommy  one  day, 

Chattered  and  chattered  away  : 

No  one  could  gel  in  a  word  : 
So  1  said  Sternly,  "my  dear, 
If  you  would  eat  with  us  here. 
You  must  be  seen  and  net  heard." 

Still  Tommy  chattered,  and  bo 
1  Baid  ••Into  the  closel  you  go 

To  show  thai  1  Bay  what  1  mean  ;  " 
••  Well,"  Tommy  says.  '• I  don't  care  : 
If  I  am  shut  up  in  there, 

(i iics-  ril  be  heard  though  not  Been  I" 


SKETCHES 
LE    PRIS    D'HABIT 

ALICE   MYERS   CASEY 

Soft  music  stole  over  the  waiting  chapel.  The  altar  candles 
were  lighted.  The  regular  lines  of  kneeling  girls  in  simple 
black  garb,  black-gloved  arid  white- veiled  broke,  as  one,  tired, 
sat  back  in  the  pew.  Along  the  walls,  in  their  tiny  stalls,  the 
black-veiled  nuns  knelt,  heads  inclined  as  they  told  their  beads. 
They  were  waiting  for  the  new  little  Postulant  to  take  her 
vows.  The  friends  and  relatives,  curiously  out  of  place  in  the 
Convent  Chapel,  occupied  the  front  pews. 

The  music  grew  louder— the  doors  opened — then  down  the 
hall  outside  the  sharp  tap  of  slipper-heels  was  heard  advancing, 
accompanied  by  the  almost  noiseless  glide  of  the  felt  slippers  of 
the  nun,  and  the  Postulant  in  bridal  gown  and  veil,  led  by  the 
black-robed  Superior,  advanced  to  the  altar. 

The  music  ceased.  Out  of  the. silence  came  a  choked  sob. 
Some  one  cared,  and  did  not  understand.  The  Priest's  voice 
sounded : 

"My  child,  do  you  renounce  the  world  with  all  its  pleasures, 
of  your  own  free  will  ?" 

"I  do,"  the  answer  came,  clear  and  sweet.  There  was  no 
trace  of  sadness  in  that  voice,  only  a  note  of  joy. 

In  the  instant  of  stillness  following,  another  sob  was  heard, 
and  a  man's  head  fell  forward,  buried  in  his  hands. 

"Then,  my  child,  receive  this  veil  as  a  token  of  your  vow, 
and  as  a  token  of  the  purity  of  the  life  you  are  about  to  lead." 

Over  the  lace  bridal- veil  was  thrown  the  coarse  white  cotton 
one  of  the  novice. 

The  music  pealed  forth  again  and  the  Postulant  of  a  few 
minutes  before  walked  slowly  out,  her  head  held  high,  and  her 
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white  face  suffused  with  a  heavenly  happiness  incomprehensible 

■  hose  of  the  world  outside. 

Again  the  chapel  waited.  From  the  organ  loft  came  the  notes 
of  the  Agnna  Dei.  The  few  tired  girls  sat,  reading  their  prayer- 
books.  The  nuns  still  knelt,  motionless  as  before,  veils  half 
thrown  over  faces,  heads  incline  d. 

And  again  the  chapel  doors  opened.  The  music  was  hushed, 
but  this  time  there  was  no  clatter  of  high  wooden  heels  on  the 
floor  outside.  Only  the  quiet  gliding  of  little  felt  shoes,  and 
the  new  little  novice  entered,  led  as  before  by  the  Mother  Supe- 
rior. Up  the  middle  aisle  they  advanced,  the  nuns  alike  in 
dress  except  for  the  white  veil  of  the  younger.  To  the  sides  of 
the  chapel  they  went,  passing  by  the  tiny  stalls  of  their  sisters, 
pausing  at  each  for  a  welcoming  clasp  of  the  hand  and  a  gentle 
kiss  on  each  cheek — the  Kiss  of  Peace. 

The  little  novice  knelt  at  her  Prie-Dieu  near  the  altar  rail. 
Her  friends  from  the  outside  world  passed  out,  embodying  in 
their  very  presence  the  worldliness  which  she  had  renounced. 
When  the  noise  of  their  silks  and  clattering  heels  had  passed 
far  down  the  hall  the  girls  in  rows  came  out  from  their  pews, 
genuflected,  and  quietly  passed  from  the  chapel.  One  by  one 
the  nuns  left  their  stalls.  The  candles  on  the  altar  were  extin- 
guished by  the  small  altar-boy.  The  cold  morning  light  looked 
in  on  the  little  novice  kneeling  alone  at  her  Prie-Dieu,  her 
hands  clasped  before  her,  her  head  bent,  her  eyes  closed  in 
meditation. 

Had  she,  like  Magdalene,  chosen  the  better  part  ? 


" FORGIVE  ME" 

ELIZABETH   SCHLOSSER 

Were  record  kept  of  all  my  sins  and  sorrows 
Would  fault  or  would  atonement  tip  the  Bcale? 

Would  wild  to-days  or  suffering  to-morrows 
Bar  nit-  without,  or  help  within,  the  pale? 

Would  all  the  pain  it  costs  to  say  "  Forgive  me  " 
Outweigh  the  sin  it  took  to  say  "  I  hate?" 

— Dear  Father,  l  have  Binned— O  be  Thou  with  me 
I  ask  forgiveness— hare  I  asked  too  late? 


A  SKETCH 

LOIS   CLEVELAND   GOULD 

Down  in  the  very  heart  of  the  New  England  hills  is  a  tiny 
village  which,  for  fifty  years,  has  been  out  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  same  story — always.  Trade  gradually  shifted  to  the  town 
over  there — the  one  with  the  railroad.  The  young  men  moved 
away.  The  Polish,  French  and  Irish  drifted  in  and  usurped 
what  business  there  was.  And  the  villagers  —  those  proud 
descendants  of  the  royal  New  Englanders  of  Seventy-six  — 
shrank  back,  and — half-forgetting,  half-forgotten — buried  them- 
selves in  the  pabt. 

The  town  is  made  up  of  old  people — and  there  are  more  asleep 
in  the  hill  than  at  work  in  the  homes.  There  is  hardly  a  roof 
that  does  not  shelter  a  tragedy— not  the  great  startling  trage- 
dies which  make  the  world  turn  and  look,  and  shudder,  but  the 
sordid  little,  commonplace  tragedies,  those  born  of  long  years 
of  struggle  and  disappointment,  which  burn  and  consume  very 
life  itself. 

But  the  villagers  themselves  harbor  no  self-pity.  There  is 
too  much  to  be  thankful  for.  First  of  all,  they  are  not  yet  in 
the  grave-yard,  though  some  do  covertly  shift  their  eyes  that 
way,  with  a  smothered  breath-catch  of  longing.  There  has 
been  enough  to  eat — of  course  no  one  wishes  an  overabundance. 
The  old  house  of  two  generations  back  is  still  over  their  heads. 
But  above  all,  there  are  the  ancestors.  These  shadow  com- 
muners  still  linger  in  every  house  on  the  broad,  shady  street. 
They,  and  not  the  present  generation,  are,  indeed,  the  life  of 
the  town. 

The  scene  is  commonplace  enough.  The  bumping,  lurching 
stage  slows  down  at  the  Corners — where  the  old  common  used 
to  be — and  it's  a  grassy  path  which  winds  up  the  short  street 
under  the  great  oaks  and  past  "my"  little  gray  house — low  and 
with  its  lop-sided  wing  stretching  out  into  the  garden.  It  sidles 
back  from  the  road— this  little  home— like  a  bashful  child  who 
would  see  and  yet  not  be  seen.  And  it  does  not  seem  to  bear, 
as  well  as  its  bolder  neighbors,  that  "  majestic  decay"  which  is 
hovering  over  the  entire  village.  The  white  paint  has  peeled 
long  ago,   toning  the  wood   into  a  soft,   weather-beaten  gray. 
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The  shutters,  too,  seein  to  shrink  from  a  contrast,  and  a;. 
gray  with  gray.     The  moss-flecked  roof  has  a  drooping  shoulder, 
and  the  Bagging  old  stoop  is  Leaning  heavily  against  the  hollow. 

Worn  steps.  Behind  one  of  the  Long  front  windows  is  a  faded 
upholstered  chair,  and  in  its  depths  is  huddled  the  companion 
of  the  homestead— little  old  'Nidja  Gray — mere  bundle  of  dingy 
black  clothes,  rakishly  surmounted  by  a  blue  knitted  skullcap, 
fringed  with  lone;  and  sparse  gray  locks.  The  scraggy  chin- 
whiskers  bob  over  the  quivering  paper  held  close  to  his  weak 
blue  eyes.  Then  as  I  come  nearer  he  spies  me  over  the  sheet, 
for  his  readings  never  seem  so  engrossing  but  that  he  sees  every 
passer-by — and  how  few  t  hey  are,  now  !  The  paper  slips  through 
his  hands,  his  neck  craues  out,  thin,  shaky  fingers  try  to  adjust 
his   heavy,  how.  With  toothless  mouth  pursed  up 

and  whiskers  almost  horizon:;.]  he  peers  out  at  me.  -1   he 

y  violently  waving  bag.     With  a  tv  wrinkled 

smile  and  inarticulate  1!  r,  he 

ound  with  his  back  to  the  window.      1  know  bo  well 
what  he  is  doing— groping  for  his  knotty  yellow 
..is  call,  "  C  !eeni< — - 

>r  old  'Nidji  his  life  must  i 

ai  n  t ,  noi 
. 
Tin-   broad,   heavy   door  swin  I 

porch,  and     '  >f  the 

hall,  wa . 

•  "  I  do  1 

She  was  Such  a  pretty  bride,  thej 
and   they  i 

ban  turned  to  gaunt  raea  er  lighl 

is  thin,  tl  bite  strands  drawn  back  into  i  pug. 

ds  are  I  Lted,  I  wisted,  t  protruding, 

ling  ring,  much  too  big,  slipping  up  and  down,  bul  eter- 
nally secured  on  the  finger  by  a  misshapen  knuckle.  Ceenie 
didn't,  have  time  to  grow  old  gracefully,  for  there  were  the 
babies  who  died,  and  'Nidja's  fall  which  chained  him  for  Life  to 
the  big  chair.  Then  the  years  of  scrimping  and  pinching, 
which  must  soniet  inie  conie  t  o  an  end, — hidden  blank  despair; 
then  the  sign  in  the  post-office,  "Mrs.  Percenia  Gray  "— it  hurt, 
to  put  'Nidja's  name  to  such  disgrace — "Mrs.  IVrcnia  Gray 
will  take  young  men  of  good  character  to  board— prices  reason- 
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able."  And  the  "young  men  of  good  character"  had  come. 
The  sign  had  been  down  many  years,  but  "the  boys"  had 
always  remained. 

'Nidja  was  talking  to  us  in  his  weak,  squeaky  voice,  which  in 
moments  of  excitement  age  filled  with  tears.  And,  as  we  came 
into  the  room,  he  was  punctuating  his  remarks  by  raps  with  his 
cane  on  the  floor.  For,  though  it  had  been  thirty  years  since 
he  had  tried  in  vain  to  walk  with  its  assistance,  his  sturdy  cane 
was  always  beside  him.  He  was  no  more  dressed  to  receive 
callers  if  without  his  "  stick"  than  if  without  his  skullcap. 

"They're  workin'  ye  too  hard,  Becka,  they're  workin'  ye  too 
hard,  I  say  !     You're  lookin'  kind  o'  pimpinV" 

This  was  his  joke,  and  by  it  we  had  prefaced  every  visit  since 
my  first  return  to  the  village. 

"Oh,  'Nidja,  how  ye  do  go  on  !"  and  Ceenie,  who,  in  flutter- 
ing haste  had  been  pushing  forward  just  the  right  chair  for  me, 
and  poking  up  its  cushions,  trotted  over  to  her  husband.  With 
that  loving  preoccupation  born  of  long  years  of  her  service,  she 
slid  his  skullcap,  with  a  skillful  pat,  further  to  the  left,  swayed 
back  and  squinted  at  him  with  fond,  critical  eyes,  then  slid  it 
back  to  its  original  position,  jerked  his  coat  straight,  pushed 
his  chair  a  little  more  away  from  the  light,  and  left  the  old  man 
blinking  and  a  little  dazed  while  she  clung  to  the  very  ed^e  of  a 
straight-backed  chair  and  led  our  conversation  in  the  prescribed 
channels. 

For  we  always  talked  of  the  same  things— to  them  there  was 
no  present,  and  at  every  visit  we  lived  again  the  scenes  which 
had  passed.  Through  years  of  sympathetic  listening  their  expe- 
riences had  become  mine,  and  I  c^uld  even  be  prompter  when 
a  date  or  a  name  escaped  their  groping  minds. 

It  was  such  a  happy  afternoon.  They  forgot  they  were  no 
longer  young,  past  sorrows  were  mellowed  by  many  retellings, 
and  all  the  trivial  little  happenings  of  long  ago  filed  past,  grow- 
ing ever  more  important  with  the  waning  years. 

I  was  still  smiling  at  the  newly  awakened  reminiscences,  yet 
thinking  with  an  indefinable  aching  sadness,  when  the  old  stage 
stopped  to  "pick  me  up."  I  was  the  only  passenger.  "Been 
to  'Nidja's  an'  Ceenie's,  ain't  ye  ?  "  the  bewhiskered  stage-driver 
called  out,  leaning  back  and  peering  down  into  the  recesses  of 
the  stage  where  I  was  clinging  to  the  strap  and  endeavoring 
to  withstand  the  unaccustomed  jolts.      He  didn't  wait  for  an 
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answer.  "Pretty  #ood  folks.  I've  know'd  'em  off  an'  on  fer 
nigh  fifty  years.  Haw,  Net!  Tbey's  bad  their  pull  ups  ar^ 
their  ooasl  downs— an1  mostly  pull  ups.  But  ain't  they  that 
thankful  jes'  ter  be  alive  tergether  !" 

And  my  pity  for  thern  was  drowned  in  the  fathoming  of  bis 

wisdom. 


THE  WIND 

LOUISE  STERN    BENJAMIN 

Over  the  mountains  comes  the  wind, 
Waking  the  waters  from  their  sleep, 

Whistling  and  whirling, 

Catching  and  swirling 
The  leaves,  as  he  comes  in  his  downward  sweep. 

Waters  that  lately  were  calm  and  bright 
Seethe  and  boil  as  he  passes  by, 
Tossing  and  turning, 
Chopping  and  churning, 
Black  as  the  clouds  in  the  angry  sky. 

Trees  that  lately  were  straight  and  tall 
Bow  submissive  beneath  his  hand, 

Swaying  and  lashing, 

Moaning  and  crashing, 
Till  he  leaves  in  silence  again  the  land. 


THE  WEATHER  VANES 

MIKA   BIGELOW    WILSON 

Circling  the  town  about,  above  her  fields  and  lanes, 

Up  above  the  trees  are  the  gilded  weathervanes, 

Looking  to  seaward,  Tying  with  the  churchly  steeple, 

Laughing  at  the  little  wisdom  of  the  solemn  country  people, 

Who  wonder  in  their  stupid  way  if  the  vane  ordains 

Winds  to  blow  I  hem  ran  or  cold,  beating  storms  or  gentle  rains. 

Dnder  the  BtarS  the  vanes  turn  silently,  till  day 

Gives  fchem  power  to  nicek  1 1 » *  -  Btan  with  a  golden  ray. 

They  face  the  brunt  of  the  rains  and  storms,  they  face  them  resolutely. 

Don't  yon  see  that  through  the  mists  the  vanes  are  laughing  mutely, 

Till  Bob-White  in  the  meadow  declares  he  heard  them  say, 
"Tomorrow  comes  a  south-west  wind  will  drive  away  the  gray." 


A  BELIEVER  IN  SIGNS 

GERTRUDE   COIT 

Philip  sat  on  the  window  seat  in  the  big  bay  window  thinking, 
and  his  thoughts,  as  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  wont  to  be,  were 
long,  long  thoughts.  The  realization  of  what  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  might  mean  to  him  was  being  more  and  more 
impressed  upon  him  as  he  thought.. 

Not  a  time  in  his  short  life  could  Philip  remember  when  he 
had  not  wanted  something,  wanted  it  very  badly.  Always  he 
had  had  implicit  faith  that  his  wish  would  be  granted.  He  had 
placed  his  trust  not  in  princes  nor  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in 
signs  and  talismans,  and  usually  his  wishes  had  been  fulfilled. 

First  it  was  the  rocking-horse  that  was  his  dream  by  night, 
his  constant  thought  by  day — the  lovely  chestnut  steed  in  the 
toy-shop  in  town,  with  real  hair  and  gorgeous  patent-leather 
reins  with  buckles  of  shining  brass.  That  was  long  ago  when 
he  was  a  very  little  boy.  For  months  he  had  solemnly  wished 
on  every  load  of  hay  that  had  passed,  and  his  wish  had  been 
phrased  something  like  this  :  "  I  want  that  rocking-horse.  Ah  ! 
I  do  want  that  rocking-horse,"  mumbled  to  himself  very  fast, 
the  way  witches  in  fairy  stories  always  said  charms. 

And  at  Christmas  Santa  Claus  had  brought  the  rocking-horse, 
though  Philip  had  ever  since  wondered  why  it  was  Santa  Claus 
who  had  given  it  to  him  instead  of  Father  or  Mother. 

Then  he  had  wanted  a  baby  sister,  oh,  so  much  !  And  after 
almost  a  year  of  heartfelt  appeal  at  the  end  of  his  "  Now  I  lay 
me"  every  night,  and  conscientious  wishing  on  each  new  moon, 
carefully  gazed  at  over  his  right  shoulder,  Baby  Edith  had  come. 

Only  a  short  year  ago  he  had  greatly  desired  a  tricycle  like 
the  one  that  Willie  Jones  across  the  street  had.  In  vain  had  he 
wished  on  all  loads  of  hay,  large  and  small,  that  had  come 
within  his  range  of  vision.  In  vain,  too,  had  been  his  wishing 
on  many  crescent  moons — no  tricycle  appeared.  Finally  he  had 
almost  given  up  hope,  and  decided  to  nurse  the  secret  sorrow  in 
his  breast,  when  he  was  invited  to  spend  two  weeks  with  Grand- 
mother in  the  country.  Now,  there  may  seem  to  be  no  connec- 
tion between  tricycles  and  visits  to  grandmothers  in  the  coun- 
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try.  bat,  just  as  Philip  was  starting  off  with  Father,  as  proud  as 

a  peacock  in  his  new  linen  sailor-suit,  Uncle  Jack  called  after 
him,  "  I  Bay,  Phil,  old  boy,  don't  forget  to  wish  for  the  thing 

that  you  want  most  when  you  go  to  bed  to-night.     Sleeping  in 
a  strange  bed's  sure  to  make  your  wish  come  trnt  I  " 
Philip  had  jumped  about  for  joy.  and.  arrived  at  the  farm,  lie 

could  hardly  wait  for  bed-time  to  come.  When  he  was  in  bed 
he  shut  his  eyes  very  tight  and  wished  for  the  tricycle.  The 
next  morning  no  tricycle  was  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  and  hecould 
see  none  on  the  lawn,  but  on  his  birthday  two  weeks  later,  when 
he  went  home,  he  was  escorted  to  the  carriage  house  and  allowed 
to  cut  the  ropes  that  tied  the  sacking  to— his  new  tricycle. 
Surely  Philip  was  as  happy  as  a  little  boy  could  be. 

Since  then  he  had  wished  every  time  he  slept  in  a  strange 
bed,  but  the  wishes  had  not  always  come  true  and  he  had  lost 
all  faith  in  this  particular  form  of  wish. 

But  now  Philip  was  sure  that  he  had  never  before  wanted 
anything  so  badly  as  he  wanted  to  go  to  school.  For  two  years 
Willie  Jones  across  the  street  had  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
him  because  he  was  a  "mother's  boy"  and  could  not  go  to 
school.  Philip  had  used  every  argument  that  he  could  possibly 
think  of,  but  Mother  and  Father  remained  firm.  There  was 
time  enough,  they  said.  But  Philip  was  beginning  to  worry 
about  the  development  of  his  intellect.  Willie  had  said  that  he 
didn't  know  anything — perhaps  he  didn't  !  How  really  awful 
it  was  not  to  know  anything  !  But  Mother  had  said  that  there 
was  no  use  teasing,  he  simply  could  not  go  to  school  this  fall. 

Uncle  Jack  had  always  been  Philip's  confidential  adviser  and 
it  was  he  who  had  made  known  the  great  discovery  to  the  boy, 
this  morning  when  he  had  come  in  and  found  him  sitting  discon- 
solately before  the  fire. 

"How  are  signs  coming  on,  Phil  ?"  he  had  asked.  "Any 
new  charms  ?" 

"No,"  said  Philip  sadly,  "and  every  one  of  the  old  ones  has 
failed,  and — and — I  do  want  something  bad." 

"Well,  well,  old  chap,  what  do  you  say  to  a  new  one  that  I've 
run  across  P  " 

"  Please,  sir."  said  Philip,  "I  say  I'd  like  to  know  it  right 
away."  Then  Uncle  Jack  had  explained  that  it  was  quite,  quite 
simple,  and  its  great  value  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  could  be  used 
at  any  time  and  under  any  conditions.     All  you  had  to  do  was 
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to  fold  your  hands  (the  way  Grandmother  did  in  church),  and 
twiddle  your  thumbs  fast  and  furiously,  being  sure  to  think  all 
the  time  of  the  thing  you  wanted. 

"  Better  try  it,"  said  Uncle  Jack,  "  it's  sure  to  work." 

But  Philip  was  ever  cautious,  and  he  determined  to  try  the 
new  charm  on  a  few  little  things  before  ne  should  begin  system- 
atic twiddling  for  the  thing.  He  had  twiddled  his  thumbs, 
wishing  that  Rover,  the  dog,  might  not  run  away  again,  and 
Rover  had  remained  at  home.  He  had  twiddled  that  Daddy 
might  bring  him  a  picture-book  from  the  West ;  it  had  hap- 
pened even  so. 

And  now  Philip  sat  on  the  window-seat,  and  began  to  twiddle 
for  "it."  He  was  a  strange  little  figure,  sitting  far  back  among 
the  cushions,  his  little  legs  sticking  straight  out  in  front  of  him, 
his  fingers  tightly  folded,  while  he  twiddled  his  thumbs  with 
all  the  seriousness  of  a  Napoleon  planning  a  campaign. 

"  I  want  to  go  to  school/'  he  mumbled  to  himself  with  deter- 
mination. "I  have  to  go  to  school  or  I  won't  know  any thin\ " 
Over  and  over  again  he  repeated,  "  I  want  to  go  to  school,"  and 
not  until  his  fingers  ached  and  his  thumbs  refused  to  be  twirled 
any  longer  did  he  stop  for  the  day. 

So  the  days  went  by,  and  Philip  twiddled  on.  September 
drew  near  and  school  had  not  been  mentioned,  as  Philip  knew 
the  futility  of  teasing,  and  none  else  spoke  of  his  going.  His 
faith  was  being  put  to  a  pretty  severe  test. 

Finally  one  night  when  he  was  getting  ready  for  bed  he  heard 
Father  in  the  next  room  saying  to  Mother  something  or  other 
about  "getting  him  out  of  your  way,"  and  "you'll  be  sure  he's 
all  right  there,"  and  then  when  Philip  was  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  his  little  bed  waiting  for  Mother  to  come  and  hear  his  prayers 
and  say  "  Good-night,"  and  while  he  was  twiddling  his  thumbs 
and  wishing  for  "it,"  Father  came  and  told  him  that  "it"  had 
come  true.  He  was  really  and  truly  going  to  school  the  next 
day  !  And  again  Philip's  joy  knew  no  bounds.  Nor  did  his 
happiness  become  less  when  he  began  to  go  to  school,  nor  even 
when  he  had  been  going  for  a  whole  month. 

But  one  more  desire  of  his  heart  was  unfulfilled.  He  wanted 
a  baby  brother.  So  another  systematic  campaign  was  started, 
and  Philip's  thumbs  were  again  called  into  service. 

At  school  he  would  sit  very  straight  with  his  eyes  on  the 
reader  in  front  of  him,  but  his  thoughts  were  far  away,  for 
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under  cover  of  his  d<  sk  his  hands  were  folded  and — he  was 
twiddling  his  thumbs. 

After  one  morning  when  Philip  had  Bpent  all  his  spare  time 
at  school — and  some  which  was  not  spare — in  wishing  for  that 
which  he  desired  most,  he  was  met  in  the  hall  at  home  by  Father. 

"What  do  you  think  we've  got  up-stairs,  Phil  ?"  he  asked. 

"A  baby  brother,"  replied  Philip  promptly. 

His  father  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  "Hoic  did  you 
know  ?  "  he  said. 

"Because,"  said  Philip  gravely,  "  I  twiddled  my  thumbs  for 
him.  and^twiddling  never  fails." 

A  SONG  OF  THE  SEA 
MONICA   BUBRELL 

O  give  in»'  a  sky  that's  bright  and  fair 
When  the  white  clouds  dance  on  high. 

And  give  me  a  whiff  of  the  fresh  salt  breeze 
That  carries  the  sea  gull's  cry. 

Then  out  in  the  spray  we'll  sail  away- 
Together — you  and  I. 

Hei^'li-ho  I  for  the  waves  that  sparkle  bright 

And  laugh  as  we  dash  by. 
Heigh-ho  1  for  the  joys  of  a  happy  life 

With  never  a  tear  or  sigh. 
Then  it's  out  to  the  sea  so  broad  and  free 

Together — you  and  I. 

When  the  sun  is  low.  and  the  ships  come  home, 

And  the  stars  peep  in  the  sky  ; 
When  the  waves  are  hushed,  and  the  wind  sings  soft 

A  slow,  sweet  lullaby. 
We  11  com"  back  once  more  to  the  misty  shore 

Together — you  and  I. 

STREETS    AT    DUSK 

DOROTHY    DOUGLAS 

I  ►eeerted  si  reetfl  of  dusk  I  how  strangely  stilled 

The  msfa  and  clamour  Of  the  day  that  tilled 

Their  hom<  ly  borders,  silenced  when  the  light 
Blushed  and  then  paled  before  th1  approach  of  night ! 

Tin  cruel  features  of  the  noon-day  glare 

That  hid"  beneath  the  kindly  shadows  there, 

fcfow  (piaint.  how  strange!    And  down  the  silent  street, 

How  suit  the  step  of  homeward  hurrying  feet ! 


BALLAD  OF  EARL  GODWIN'S  DAUGHTER 

HESTER  ADAMS   HOPKINS 

Now,  bide  ye  close  gude  people  a', 
And  gather  by  your  fire, 
And  pile  it  up  wi'  corded  pine 
Till  the  flames  go  leaping  higher. 

Earl  Godwin's  daughter  strays,  the  nicht 
By  heath,  by  brake,  by  glen, 
Wae  to  the  nion  wha  speaks  to  her ! 
He'll  no  win  hame  again. 

She  gangs,  the  nicht,  frae  door  to  door 
Weeping  and  wailing  sair. 
But  whoso  lifts  the  latch  to  her 
He'll  ne'er  be  heard  o',  mair. 

Earl  Godwin  dwelt  lang  syne  agone, 
The  best  on  Scottish  land, 
Wi'  five  grand  lairds  and  five  strong  clans 
To  follow  his  command. 

His  daughter  was  a  leddy  fair, 
An'  a  gay  proud  leddy  she, 
Tall  and  fair  wi'  silken  hair 
And  eyes  as  grey  as  the  sea. 

But  oh  she  was  a  haughty  lass  ! 

And  proud  she  was  and  cold. 

She  would  na  wed  wi'  rich  nor  poor 


"Wha  loill  ye  wed  ?  "  Earl  Godwin  said, 
"  Wha  will  ye  wed  ?"  said  he. 
"  For  here  be  princes,  lairds,  and  earls 
Wi'  lands  frae  sea  to  sea." 

"  I  will  na  wed  sic  men  as  these 

I  will  na  wed,''  said  she, 

"  Till  the  michtiest  prince  that  e'er  has  lived 

Shall  come  a-conrting  me." 

He  maun  hae  will  to  rule  the  world 
He  maun  hae  strength  to  dare 
A  million  men  maun  follow  him 
A  million  men  and  mair. 

36T 
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lit-  mamma  be  one  o1  these  fattest  men 

Wha  1h)\v  and  bend  the  knee 

be  matin  be  a  magerfn'  mon 
Wha  oomee  a-oourting  me. 

She  had  na  scarcely  said  the  word, 
The  word  was  scarcely  Bpoke, 

When  sic  a  din  np  rose  wi'  oot, 
That  a'  the  glasses  broke. 

The  castle  gate  swang  open  wide 
And  silence  fell  on  a'. 
Nor  chief  nor  leddy  spake  nae  word 
Nor  stirred  in  a'  the  ha'. 

The  old  Earl  oped  his  month,  aghast ; 
The  word  was  never  said. 
Slow  doon  the  ha'  a  stranger  strood 
A'  clad  and  cloaked  in  red. 

Earl  Godwin  stood  gude  sax  rut  high, 
The  stranger  stood  fu'  higher — 
Wi'  lowerin'  brows  and  sneering  mouth 
An'  e'en  like  coals  o'  fire. 

An'  fleerin'  sneerin'  there  he  stood — 
The  very  de'il  himsel' — 
Wi'  horns  and  tail  and  cloven  hoof, 
Coom  a'  the  w'y  frae  hell. 

He  laughed  to  see  their  fear  and  spake  : 
"  Tis  plain  ye  ken  me  Wt  el 
And  few  there  are  the  wide  world  o'er 
As  dinna  ken  the  de'il. 

Ye  COWerin'  lairds  and  leddiespale, 
I've  belt  ye  syne  the  fa'  : 
And  though  you  claim  ye're  michty  men 
I'm  master  of  ye  a*. 

And  mair  than  millions  follow  me. 
Millions,  and  m;iir  beside. 

So  coom  wi'  me  yon  prood  Leddy 

'Tis  you  sail  be  my  bride." 

Then  bide  ye  close  gndc  people  a" 
And  gather  by  your  fire, 

And  pile  it  up  wi'  corded  pine 
Till  the  flames  go  leaping  higher. 
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Earl  Godwin's  daughter  strays,  the  nicht, 
By  heath,  by  brae,  by  glen  : 
Wae  to  the  mon  wha  speaks  to  her  ! 
He'll  ne'er  win  name  again. 


AN    INSIGHT 

GRETCHEN    TODD 

11  Out  of  the  gray  days  into  the  gold  days." 
I  read  the  words  in  a  lazy  way,  and  then  turned  the  leaf 
To  an  exclamation-dotted  "ad" 
That  boasted  good  memories  made  from  bad 
In  a  time  astoundingly  brief. 

Still,  deep  in  my  memory  sang  the  words 
Of  the  line  I'd  read,  half  against  my  will,  and  passed  quickly  by- 
They  were  set  to  a  tune  that  hauntingly 
Recalled  the  ceaseless  croon  of  the  sea 
When  it  mirrors  a  cloudless  sky. 

So  back  to  the  line  I  turned  once  more. 
It  had  a  crude  picture  drawn  beneath,  of  a  mission  old, 
And  smothered  in  roses.    Near  at  hand 
Rose  a  cluster  of  slender  palms  from  sand 
That  I  knew  was  a  tawny  gold. 

A  dark-robed  priest  stood  near  at  prayer. 


Then  suddenly,  strangely,  it  all  grew  real,  and  the  pictured  bay 
Flashed  living  blue,  while  the  roses  spread 
Up  the  mission  walls  like  a  flame  of  red 
In  the  heart  of  the  glowing  day. 

I  heard  the  breeze  in  the  palm  tops  high, 
I  heard  the  silver  voice  of  the  sea,  and  the  drowsy  mission  bells, 
I  saw  the  butterflies  flicker  gold 
Above  the  roses.    Then  all  grew  cold — 

'T  was  a  black  ink  picture — nothing  else. 

I  closed  the  book  with  an  ache  in  my  heart 
For  the  land  whose  beauty  is  never  forgot  if  it's  once  been  seen, 
For  that  land  whose  memories  lie  so  deep 
That  they  claim,  not  only  our  mind  when  we  sleep, 
But  the  casual,  practical  mind  we  keep 
To  read  "  ads  "  in  a  magazine. 


THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  TOOTHACHE 

MARION    I.    STORM 

Dentists  have  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor.  I  suppose  it  is 
their  one  defense,  to  counteract  the  awful  expressions  they  have 
to  watch.  I  always  wonder  why  their  lips  aren't  drawn  back 
from  their  teeth,  their  eyes  half-closed,  and  all  their  features 
rigid  with  tense  expectancy,  in  imitation  of  various  patients. 

When  I  go  to  the  dentist's  I  have  the  same  feeling  as  when 
I'm  about  to  make  my  entrance  on  the  stage,  or  have  to  play 
for  company  on  Sunday  afternoon.  My  knees  won't  keep  still 
(such  a  defect  if  one  is  playing  a  man's  part !)  ;  my  teeth  chatter 
prophetically  ;  and  there  is  a  bird  fluttering  inside  of  me.  The 
terrifying  odor  of  iodine  and  Sanitol  Tooth  Wash  is  wafted 
from  the  inner  office.  I  seem  to  read  the  magazines,  but  in 
reality  I  am  exploring  that  new  cavity  with  the  tip  of  my 
tongue,  and  estimating  its  power  to  hurt. 

Presently  a  maid  appears,  and  sepulchrally  invites  me  to 
"walk  in."  I  sit  down  as  if  in  an  electric  chair,  and  begin  to 
count  the  bricks  in  the  blank  wall  opposite  the  window,  trying 
not  to  see  the  cruel  instruments  that  cover  the  little  stand. 
When  the  dentist  opens  action  I  strive  to  keep  my  eyes  closed, 
but  one  corner  always  manages  to  spy  the  long  battering-ram 
that  is  just  entering  my  mouth.  What  an  expression  I  must 
have— like  that  of  a  wounded  dragon  ready  to  spring  !  I  know 
I  could  get  a  grape-fruit  in  my  mouth,  the  way  it's  strapped 
open.  Thank  heaven  that  dentist  is  not  a  personal  friend  of 
mine  ! 

I  soon  forget  how  I  look,  though,  in  gauging  how  much  I'll 
dare  jump  the  next  I  [me  he  hurts  me.  1  mustn't  seem  babyish, 
but  1  do  want  him  t<>  know  I  feel  those  jabs  lie  gives. 

The  outer  gates  of  my  teeth  are  soon  broken  in.  He  turns  on 
his  heaviest  battery,  that  hideous  bore  thing  that  makes  a  noise 
like  a  sawmill  reducing  hard  pine  to  chips!  I  grasp  both  arms 
of  the  chair  in  a  drowning  manV  grip.  1  will  not  wiggle  so.  I 
will  think  of  fairies  and  buttercups.  He  really  hasn't  hurt  me 
yet,  but  he  may  at  any  moment,  and  thifi  Mi.^pense  is  frightful. 
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And  still  my  jaws  grin  on  !  If  I  could  only  close  my  mouth 
and  ask  him  how  much  longer  ! 

He  removes  the  bore.  I  know  he  is  going  after  something 
worse.  Several  seconds  pass.  I  close  my  eyes  tighter,  and 
wrinkle  my  face  into  an  expression  of  agonized  endurance.  I'm 
all  ready  to  jump  and  moan  pitifull}r. 

Then  something  impels  me  to  look  up.  There  is  that  man 
standing  idle,  and  laughing  at  me  silently  ! 

"So  ?"  he  murmurs.  "  That  didn't  pain  you  very  much,  did 
it  ?    All  over  now,  anyway." 

I  make  my  escape,  somewhat  embarrassed,  but  much  relieved. 
I  certainly  had  expected  it  would  feel  worse. 

At  home  they  are  all  so  sympathetic  about  my  "horrid  time 
at  the  dentist's."  Mother  has  my  favorite  dessert  for  dinner, 
and  Dad  promises  to  take  me  to  the  theatre  "if  I  feel  well 
enough  by  eight  o'clock." 

Still,  it  was  unpleasant,  you  know.     I  deserve  something. 


ALTER    EGO 

ELS  A  SCHDH 

When  I'm  at  Grandmama's  for  tea, 

I'm  just  as  good  as  I  can  be, 
Say  "  thank  you,  ma'am "  and  "if  you  please," 

And  never  shout,  nor  fret,  nor  tease. 

When  Bob  and  Susie  come  to  play 

I  try  to  be  as  bad  as  they, 
And  plague  the  cat,  and  break  my  toys, 

And  yell,  and  make  an  awful  noise. 

When  grown  up  folks  come  in  to  dine, 
And  I'm  allowed  to  stay  till  nine. 

I  sit  up  dignified  and  tall, 
And  make  believe  I've  come  to  call. 

It's  lots  of  fun  when  you  can  play 
That  you're  so  many  things,  but  say, 

Sometimes  I  can't  exactly  see 
Which  one  of  them  is  really  me  . 


ABOUT    COLLEGE 


A  "REJOICE"  OVER  THE  NICENESS  OF  THINGS 

RUTH    AGNES   WILSON 

We  hear  laments  on  every  hand 

Of  every  kind  of  thing  ; 
Of  English  C.  and  English  D. 

And  joys  that  soon  take  wing ; 

Laments  that  we  must  go  to  bed 

Politely,  when  we're  told  ; 
Laments  that  we  must  rise  again 

In  rooms  so  freezing  cold. 

Laments  that  fun  from  Study  Hours 

By  proctors  stern,  is  barred  ; 
Laments  that  others  make  a  noise 

While  we  are  working  hard  ; 

Laments  that  radiators  growl — 
That  squeaky  doors  won't  shut — 

That  campus  food  makes  us  too  fat — 
That  carving-knives  won't  cut ! 

Laments  that  papers  we  must  write 

Researcbful.  long,  and  deep  ; 
Laments  that  mid  years  come  each  year 

To  rob  us  of  our  sleep  ; 

Laments  that  COOrseB  air  so  hard — 

No  halting  since  last  fall  ! 
Well,  since  we're  at  it.  let's  lament 

That  we  are  here  ;it  all  ! 

This  world,  it  is  a  funny  place  : 

For  you'll  not  say  nn    nay. 
That  we'd  lament  much  louder  if 

We  had  to  go  away  | 
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College  is  where  we  want  to  be, 

College  is  what  we  chose  ; 
Though  'tis  more  work  than  some  of  us 

Expected,  goodness  knows ! 

Yet  still,  from  out  the  library- 
One  may  glimpse  bright  blue  sky  ; 

There  e'en  may  be  some  time  to  skate 
In  the  sweet  bye-and  bye  ! 

We  must  'fess  up— we're  happy  here  ; 

So  do  let's  lift  our  voices 
Instead  of  in  such  sad  laments — 

In  just  a  few  "rejoices  ! " 


POETRY  TO  ORDER 

DOROTHEA   DE   SCHWEINITZ 

It  was  easy  enough  to  write  a  few  scattered  witticisms  in 
rhyme,  but  real  poetry  was  a  different  matter.  Margaret  wanted 
to  write  something  with  true  poetic  feeling,  with  words  and 
phrases  to  match.  She  looked  about  the  room  for  inspiration ; 
there  was  not  much  hope  in  that  direction.  To  be  sure  the 
orange  before  her  on  the  dish  was  a  pleasing  sight,  but  who 
could  write  poetry  about  anything  as  material  as  an  orange  ? 
Then  she  tried  looking  out  of  the  window.  The  bright  sun- 
shine, the  blue  sky,  the  lovely  stretch  of  green  grass,  made  her 
think  of  the  exciting  hockey  game  they  had  just  been  playing. 
But  no,  Margaret  put  such  thoughts  out  of  her  mind  ;  she  must 
write  some  poetry.  As  she  rested  her  chin  in  her  hand,  the 
word  "gaze"  occurred  to  her.  Gaze  was  a  very  poetic  word. 
She  would  remember  that  Wordsworth  had  written  in  his  song 
about  the  "Daffodils": 

"  I  gazed — and  gazed — but  little  thought 
What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought." 

Margaret  wanted  to  make  a  note  of  that,  so  she  began  to  jot 
down  the  first  line. 

Soon  she  found  herself  writing  busily.  It  was  rather  hard  to 
write  with  the  end  of  a  hockey, stick,  but  there  was  nothing 
better  at  hand,  so  she  kept  right  on.  She  must  defend  that 
goal,  at  all  costs  ;  if  she  wrote  twenty-five  pages  of  poetry 
before  the  ball  reached  the  goal,  the  day  would  be  saved.     The 
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curved  end  of  the  hockey  stick  waved  about  in  the  air  as  she 
wrote  line  after  line.  Several  times,  before  she  had  written 
seven  pages,  the  ball  came  very  near,  but  fortunately  the  girls 
warded  it  on0.  The  hardest  part  was  trying  to  invent  enough 
poety  to  till  twenty-five  pages.  Margaret  wildly  wondered 
whether  they  would  consider  it  real  poetry  if  she  put  down  the 
word  "gaze."  But  this  was  no  time  for  idle  pondering;  they 
would  have  to  accept  it.  As  she  finished  her  tenth  page  full  of 
"gazes,"  she  saw  the  forward  line  bearing  down  full  upon  her. 
She  wrote  furiously.  In  one  minute  she  turned  over  five  more 
pages  and  the  ball  went  rolling  back  to  the  other  end  of  the 
field. 

The  strain  was  beginning  to  tell  on  the  girl  and  the  hockey 
stick  grew  heavier  and  heavier.  Could  she  hold  out  until  the 
end  of  the  game?  Now  she  was  on  her  twenty-fourth  page, 
but  the  ball  was  right  before  her.  Everyone  was  fighting  fran- 
tically around  her  at  the  goal.  Her  tired  hand  flew,  but  the 
stick  dragged  heavily.  She  began  the  first  line  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  page  when — suddenly  the  hockey  stick  collapsed  into  a 
small  round  ball  and  she  could  write  no  more.  Margaret  raised 
her  head  slowly  and  found  that  she  was  tightly  clasping  the 
orange  on  her  desk.  Glancing  out  of  the  window,  she  saw  the 
bright  sunshine,  the  blue  sky,  and  a  lovely  stretch  of  green 
grass.  Then  she  looked  to  see  what  she  had  written  before  she 
fell  asleep,  and  found  the  words  : 

11 1  gazed — and  gazed— but  little  thought." 


THOUGHTS    OF    RUBY   OTT,  NEE    KHAYYOM 

PAULA   CADY 

This  morn  your  Month's  Allowance  brings,  you  say, 
Yes,  but  unpaid  the  Bills  of  Yesterday 
And  this  most  joyous  day  that  brings  your  Check 
Shall  take  it,  every  blessed  Cent  away. 

Well,  let  it  take  all  !     What  have  you  to  do 
With  Drives  or  Shows  Bind  EElngsley's  Ices  too? 
Let  Fellow-Batters  beckon  as  they  will 
<  )]•  Boyden's  call  to  Supper— heed  Dot  yon  I 
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Ab,  my  Beloved,  set  thee  down  and  Plug  ! 
To-day  with  zeal  for  Education  grub  ! 
To-morrow ! — Why  to-morrow  you  may  be 
The  Bright  Star  of  a  Departmental  Club. 

The  Grind  no  question  makes  of  Ayes  and  Noes. 
But  as  it  should  be.  so  her  Answer  goes  ; 
And  she  who  scorns  both  Bat  and  Allen  Field, 
She  knows  the  Answers  all, — she  knows, — she  knows. 

Yesterday,  two  Exams  turned  white  your  hair 

To-day,  you  Shudder,  silent  in  Despair. 

Flunk  !     For  you  know  not  whence  these  things  nor  why ! 

Flunk  !     And  you  know  just  why  you  go  and  where  ! 

And  fear  not  lest  Grim  Fate  in  closing  your 
Account,  and  mine,  shall  know  our  like  no  more. 
Many  just  like  us  has  she  met  before  : 
Many  just  like  us  will  she  show  that  outer  door. 

Myself,  when  young,  did  eagerly  frequent 
The  Moving  Picture  Show,  and  my  last  Cent 
Spent  on  Ten-twenty-thirties  but  no  more 
Shall  go  in  by  that  door  wherein  I  earlier  went. 

A  blazing  Bonfire  underneath  a  Bough, 
A  Bacon  Slab,  a  Loaf  of  Bread — and  Thou 
Beside  me  opening  the  Pickle  Jar  : 
Those  Bacon  Bats  near  Paradise,  you  know. 

Our  Energies  on  English  Thirt  we  spend 

Perhaps  called  Genius  by  an  Erring  Friend  ; 

We  learn  too  true  our  "  Soul's  Expression  "  is 

Sans  Thought,  sans  Plot,  sans  Spelling  and — sans  End  ! 

In  Class  Abstruse,  tho'  burbling  Spring  doth  call, 
We  sit,  and  gaze  through  window  or  at  wall ; 
And  some  loquacious  are  ;  and  some 
Listen  perhaps,  but  ne'er  recite  at  all. 

I  sometimes  think  that  never  would  I  keep 
My  early  morning  Slumbers  calm  and  deep, 
But  Freshmen  rise  at  most  Unseemly  Hours, 
Stamp  o'er  my  head  and  surely  break  my  Sleep. 

Waste  not  your  Hour  nor  in  the  vain  pursuit. 

Of  Fac.  at  office  hours  for  you  will  rue  it. 

Many  are  posted  on  th'  official  Boards, 

But  Few  there  be,  who,  having  an  hour,  stick  to  it. 
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Well,  let's  be  sure  that  every  passing  Hour 
Be  better  yet  thau  those  that  came  before 
You  known  how  little  while  we  here  may  stay, 
And  once  departed,  may  return  no  more. 


TO  AN  ATTRIBUTE-A  VALENTINE  TRIBUTE 

HILDEGARDE   HOYT 

O  fat,  O  envelope  of  tissue  fair. 

With  gracious  curves  all  readily 
You  clothe  my  little  friends. 

While  I  alas  win  from  my  glass 
But  scrawny  vision  ;  All  profound  despair  ! 

My  heart  each  day  fat-offerings  doth  bring 
To  thee,  O  bulbous,  pillowing  fat,  most  steadily  ! 

Yet  all's  in  vain  ! 
Fat  friends  are  best !     Ah  yes  I  know  'tis  true 

I  calm  the  envious  pain  within  my  breast. 
Ah  yes,  fat  friends  are  best ; 

For  they  are  gentle,  good  executives, 
Because  of  dispositions  always  mild  ; 

My  temper  like  my  bones  doth  e'er  protrude  ; 
Fat  friends  are  never  rude, 

But  people  thin  continually  are  riled. 
O  gentle  fat  may  thou  grow  never  less  ! 

I  would  possess  thee !     Hear  me  now  confess 
My  love,  affection,  deep  infatuation  ! 

I  offer  thee  fat  chunks  of  admiration  ! 


THE  ANSWER 

HELEN   FITZJAMES  SEARIGHT 

0  scrawn  !    O  happy  casement  of  the  thin  ! 
Secure  you  rail  against  your  suppleness. 
And  safely  murmer,  M  Lo — I  now  confess 
Undying  love  for  Fatness  !  "     Can't  you  spin 
Another  yarn  ?    Pardon  me  if  I  grin — 

But  juet  suppose  your  wish  came  true?    I  guess 
Beneath  your  bulbous  curves  you'd  soon  suppress 
Bash  word--  like  these,  and  mystic  rites  begin 
To  dOWD  the  rising  billows  ! — Woe  is  me  ! 

1  cannot  even  make  B  decent  verse, 

With  mind  impeded  as  it  is  you  see 
By  Fat.     And  so  it  goes  From  bad  to  worse, 
But  thee,  ()  Scrawn,  inspirer  of  my  rhyme, 
I'll  love  until  the  end  of  Life  and  Time  ! 


A  JUNIOR'S  LAMENT 

MILDRED  SEYMOUR 

I  can  waltz  so  they  say, 

Like  a  sylph  or  a  sprite, 
Like  a  feather  I  glide 

O'er  the  floor — I'm  so  light 
But 

I  just  cannot  manage  the  Boston  ! 

Not  alone  in  the  waltz 

Do  I  brilliantly  shine, 
For  the  art  of  the  two-step 

Is  equally  mine, 
But 

I  cannot  accomplish  the  Boston  ! 

In  the  minuet  even 

So  graceful  and  slow,    ( 
Low  bows  and  curt'sies, 

My  skillfulness  show 
But 

I  simply  cannot  do  the  Boston  ! 

Vivacions  and  lissome 

The  polka  I  trip, 
While  not  even  Pavlowa 

Could  equal  my  "  dip," 
But 

Try  as  I  may,  I  can't  Boston  ! 

In  the  barn-dance  and  Schottische 

There  are  few  who  excel, 
I'm  at  home  in  aesthetic 

And  the  cake-walk  as  well, 
But 

I  despair  of  acquiring  the  Boston, 

And  now  Glee  Club  is  coming 

And  Prom,  later  on, 
Where,  in  hopeless  despair, 

I'm  compelled  to  look  on 
For 

I'm  too  stupid  to  learn  that  old  Boston. 
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A  RETROSPECT 

LOUISE  BENJAMIN 

From  the  happy  and  heart-whole  standpoint  of  a  senior  it 
gives  you  a  kind  of  sad  pleasure  to  look  back  to  that  time,  three 
years  ago,  when  you  were  a  freshman  at  home  for  Christmas 
vacation.  The  eager  joy  with  which,  for  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  appointed  Wednesday,  you  counted  the  time  between 
you  and  that  mecca  of  college  existence — home — is  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  emotion.  In  strict  conformity  to  Professor 
James'  theories,  it  had  its  physical  manifestations  :  a  queer  ten- 
dency to  excited  gesturings  ;  an  increase  in  your  rate  of  eating 
on  the  principle  that  the  faster  you  ate  the  faster  the  time 
would  pass  ;  and  last  but  not  least,  the  decapitation  of  paper- 
dolls.  This  came  the  last  week.  On  Tuesday  night  you  cut 
a  chain  of  eight  paper  ladies,  holding  hands,  and  pinned  them 
on  the  wall  at  the  foot  of  your  bed,  so  that  each  morning  your 
waking  glance  would  rest  on  them.  And  each  morning  you 
took  a  pair  of  scissors  and  snipped  off  the  head  of  one  of  them, 
sighing  joyfully,  "  One  more  day  gone  ! "  This  was  really  quite 
a  good  way  of  making  the  time  pass,  and  finally  the  last  head 
had  been  snipped  off,  the  last  almost-forgotten  article  had  been 
jammed  into  your  suitcase,  and  you  were  off  ! 

The  trip  down  is  a  blank  in  your  mind.  You  know  you  talked 
with  some  girls  and  ate  luncheon  with  some  others,  but  you  didn't 
really  wake  up  until  an  excited  father  and  mother  were  grab- 
bing you  from  under  the  ropes  in  the  Grand  Central  station. 
Then  a  short  ride  in  a  taxi  and  you  were— home  ! 

It  seemed  as  if,  when  the  front  door  shut  you  in,  all  the  wor- 
ries and  troubles  you  had  had  in  the  past  months  slipped  from 
you  like  a  worn  out  garment.  What  did  it  matter  now  if  some 
of  the  girls  had  not  been  nice  to  you,  or  if  math  had  tripped  np 
your  fresman  feet  a  little  too  often  ?  Here  you  were  the  center 
of  things  and  could  glory  in  your  two  weeks'  reign.  How  fast 
they  went,  those  fourteen  days  !  Much  faster  than  the  fourteen 
before  vacation.  A  round  of  teas  and  dances,  theater  and  opera  ; 
and  quiet  hours  at  hone*  with  the  family.  You  tried  hard  to 
forget  that  it  was  all  to  end  soon  and  that  afterwards  came  col- 
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lege  again,  with  its  attendant  pangs  of  homesickness.  But  you 
couldn't  help  thinking  about  it,  and  by  the  last  Tuesday  night 
you  were  desperate.  Was  there  nothing  you  could  do  so  that 
you  might  stay  at  home  a  little  longer  ?  A  brilliant  idea  struck 
you — you  would  stand  in  a  draft  and  get  pneumonia,  and  then 
you'd  have  at  least  two  weeks  more.  No  sooner  thought  than 
done,  and  you  spent  some  time,  thinly  clothed,  standing  in  a 
drafty  room.  Some  how,  you  must  have  been  in  very  good  con- 
dition then,  for  the  draft  had  no  effect,  and  you  were  hale  and 
hearty  the  next  morning. 

Oh,  it  all  seems  very  funny  now,  but  it  didn't  then.  It  was 
true  tragedy,  and  you  would  have  been  disgusted  at  any  one 
who  told  you  that  you  yourself  would  use  it  for  an  English  13 
sketch  in  senior  year.     O  Tempora,  O  Mores  ! 


"ERRING  THOUGHTS " 

ALICE  CONE 

Laugh  not  at  her,  oh  freshman 
Who  climbs  the  marble  stair, 

Yonr  innocent  mind  can't  realize 
Why  the  junior  seeks  that  lair  ! 

Scoff  not,  superficial  sophomore 
At  the  junior  as  she  mourns, — 

In  your  Physics  you've  never  grappled 
With  a  dilemma's  horns  ! 

Ah  a  myth's  the  "  jolly  junior" 

A  work-worn  wight  she  is, 
For  her  life  is  clouded  over 

With  Inductive  Fallacies. 

Just  to  prove  how  true  my  words  are, 

All  these  verses  are  errata, 
For  I  find  I'm  generalizing 

On  Insufficient  Data. 


HEARD    ON    THE    TAR    WALK 


"Why,  Prue,  aren't  you  coining  to  Vespers  :  " 

"  X*>— no.  I'm  not." 

u  But  we're  expected  to  go  and  the  speaker's  very  good.  You 
oughtn't  to  miss  him  !" 

"Can't  help  it — one  can't  always  live  up  to  other  people's 
expectations.  I've  been  to  prayers,  to  church,  and  to  a  Bible 
class,  and  I'm  going  to  a  conference  meeting  to-night.  That's 
enough." 

"We-11,  of  course  it  is  a  number  of  services— but  Vespers  is 
only  an  hour  and — " 

"  That  may  be,  my  dear,  but  that  hour  I  intend  to  spend  rest- 
ing. I  will  not  have  my  Sunday  the  same  mad  rush  that  my 
other  days  are.  Our  matron  says  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
religious  dissipation  and  I  believe  any  girl  who  goes  to  more 
than  three  services  in  one  day  is  indulging  in  that.  Vespers 
are  splendid,  but  church  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  necessity,  and  if  it 
comes  to  a  question  of  omitting  one,  I'll  always  cut  Vespers. 
Don't  look  so  shocked,  Prue,  I  usually  go  to  Vespers,  but  I'm 
tired  to-day  and  need  a  rest." 

"  But,  Sue,  isn't  Vespers  restful  to  you  ?" 

"Iua  way  yes,  but  in  another  way  no,  because  one  can't  get 
away  from  people  at  Vespers.  And  it's  people  that  are  most 
tiresome.  Really,  from  five  to  six  on  Sunday  is  the  only  time 
one  can  get  away  from  them  in  a  campus  house  except  when 
you're  asleep,  which  really  doesn't  count,  so— oh,  you  needn't 
go  yet,  I  didn't  mean— that's  just  like  a  girl  to  go  off  in  a  huff 
for  being  told  the  truth.     At  any  rate  I've  got  my  solitude  !" 

Mother  Goose— for  1915 

There  was  a  poor  Freshman 

Who  felt  very  blue — 
She  had  so  many  writ  tens 

She  didn't  know  what  to  do. 

So  she  cut  them  completely 
And  went  home  to  bed  ; 

And  now,  people  say, 

Stir's  in  Capen  instead. 

Katherine  Sproehnle  1915 
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I  felt  very  happy  and  self-satisfied  that 
''How  are  the       Thursday  afternoon.      There  had  been 

Mighty  Fallen!"  cake  for  luncheon,  and  a  senior  had 
singled  me  out  from  every  one  else  to 
collect  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  dues  in  my  house.  Surely  my  place  in 
college  was  taking  on  a  new  importance.  I  walked  proudly  in- 
to English  13,  almost  decided  to  shine  in  the  front  row  in  the 
reflected  glory  of  the  Monthly  Board,  but  at  the  last  minute 
modesty  prevailed,  and  I  selected  a  chair  four  rows  back  next 
to  another  Junior. 

Miss  Jordan  read  all  the  worst  things  that  day,  the  things 
that  talked  about  "the  masses"  and  one-eyed  people  and  had 
weak  endings.  From  my  lofty  seat  I  pitied  the  poor,  young 
authors.  She  had  never  commented  so  on  any  of  my  gems  of 
thought.  But  just  then  my  little  superior  smile  stopped  in  the 
middle.  Yes,  she  was  beginning  my  latest  dissertation  and  her 
tone  was  far  from  encouraging. 

"Why  does  she  read  such  tiresome  things  ?"  whispered  the 
Junior  next  me.  My  smile  struggled  back  again,  small  and 
agonized. 

"  Isn't  it  deadly,"  I  answered,  "who  do  you  suppose  wrote 
it  ?"  I  looked  to  see  if  she  were  watching  Miss  Jordan,  for  I 
was  sure  she  could  read  my  name  on  the  paper  even  from  the 
fourth  row  back.  I  could  trace  every  letter,  but  she  was  intent 
upon  drawing  fat,  inane  cherubs  on  her  note-book.  There  in 
the  front  row,  however,  where  she  couldn't  help  reading  that 
blatantly  large  handwriting,  was  the  senior  I  admired  most,  the 
one  I  most  wanted  to  consider  me  clever  and  literary. 

Miss  Jordan  stopped  reading.  I  braced  my  feet  against  the 
chair  in  front  and  tried  to  look  infinitely  bored.  But  it  was  no 
use,  she  was  dissecting  that  unspeakable  theme,  sentence  by 
sentence  and  word  by  word,  and  she  was  finding  it  devoid  of 
thought,  of  feeling,  of  expression. 

"  How  can  people  write  such  rot ! "  I  whispered  to  my  neigh- 
bor. She  nodded  wearily  and  drew  more  cherubs.  Would  the 
senior  in  the  front  row  turn  around  and  let  the  class  know  that 
it  was  mine,  if  they  did  not  know  already  from  my  purple  face 
and  visible  agitation  ?  No,  she  was  far  too  considerate,  but, 
then,  what  was  the  whole  class  to  her,  any  way.  Never  would 
I  recover  from  my  mortification  sufficiently  to  speak  to  her 
again. 
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TJ  e  bell  struck,  and  with  an  attempt  at  indif  I  saun- 

I   out   into  the   hall,   then   plunged    downstairs   and    across 

to  my  room.     Yes,  I  must  be  brave,  1  must  hand  in 

more  English  13.    Ten  hours  would  not  do  for  a  semester's  work, 

but  never,  never,  never  would  I  write  my  name  on  the  outside 

again. 

Dorothy  Bliss  Usher  1913 

We  hear  a  great  deal  now-a-days  about 
The  Spectator  the  value  of  the  Ideal — how  our  age  is  a 
practical  one,  and  needs  the  careful  consid- 
eration of  something  higher  than  the  Attainable  to  redeem  it 
from  utter  prosiness.  We  must  try  to  be  what  we  are  not,  to 
avoid  being  what  we  are.  This  seems  to  be  the  burthen  of  the 
song  of  those  who  are  set  up  for  our  aesthetic  mentors. 

Now  it  may  be  that  others,  striving  to  emulate  the  example 
of  such  mentors,  may  have  found  themselves  in  just  the  same 
difficulty  that  we  have  been  laboring  under.  If  so,  perhaps 
they  will  help  us  to  emerge.  The  fault  we  have  to  find  with 
this  laudable  precept  is  simply  that  it  is  exactly  what  we  have 
been  doing  all  our  life,  and  have  proved  to  be  by  no  means  all 
it  is  painted — in  fact,  we  have  recently  become  convinced  that 
the  whole  idea  is  off,  badly  off.  Our  reason  for  this  is  as  fol- 
lows :  We  find,  it  is  true,  that  the  more  we  try  to  be  what  we 
air  not,  the  more  we  avoid  being  what  we  are — but  the  bitter 
experience  of  twenty-odd  years  has  brought  home  to  us  the 
hard-won  knowledge  that  in  avoiding  being  what  we  are.  we 
successfully  avoid  being  anything  at  all.  And  this  is  somewhat 
startling  even  t<>  those  who  possess  no  more  than  the  usual 
allowance  of  pounds  and  prominence. 

Yes — one  day  we  met  with  the  father  of  a  friend  of  ours,  and 
knowing  him.  from  letter-quotations,  to  be  a  humorous  soul, 
we  scintillated  before  him  like  any  Kohinoor.  Considering  our 
constitutional  dearth  of  wit,  we  thought  we  were  doing  particu- 
larly well.  Later  in  the  evening,  when  we  were  engaged  in 
trying  to  draw  out  an  infant  freshman  of  our  acquaintance,  the 
daughter  of  that  father  rushed  up  to  the  quiel  ohild  and  em- 
braced, her.  "O,  Ruth!"  she  said,  "father  is  simply  craey 
about  you — Ik;  says  you  are  so  sweet  and  womanly."  We  turntd 
away.  O,  that  we,  too,  had  turned  our  sweet  and  womanly  side 
to  t  he  parent  | 
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Therefore,  when  a  few  days  afterward  we  were  presented  to 
our  roommate's  brother,  we  resolved  to  be  sweet  and  womanly 
as  hard  as  we  could.  It  mattered  not  that  on  this  particular  after- 
noon we  were  in  high  and  demonstrative  spirits,  having  received 
a  triangle  in  our  Psyc.  written— no,  we  would  be  firm,  we  would 
quench  the  hilarious  spark  within  us,  we  would  be  gentle,  meek 
and  mild.  Therefore  when  we  talked  to  the  brother,  our  speech 
was  carefully  modulated,  and  the  burthen  of  it  was  distinctly, 
saccharinely  feminine.  We  decided  we  were  making  a  great 
hit,  but  we  refrained  from  letting  that  knowledge  manifest 
itself  in  humor  or  raillery.  We  were  content.  That  night  as 
we  put  out  our  lights,  our  roommate  turned  to  us.  "Whatever 
was  the  matter  with  you  to-day?"  she  complained.  "  I  gave 
you  to  Bob  because  he  particularly  wanted  cheering  up,  and 
you  were  the  brightest  spot  on  my  horizon— and  to-night  he 
was  the  picture  of  misery  and  glumness.  I  should  think  you 
would  know  better  than  to  talk  seriously  to  a  man."  We  sank 
stunned  into  bed.  This  was  the  result  of  our  striving  for  the 
Unattainable.  Had  we  been  ourselves — but  it  was  only  another 
case  of  closing  the  barn  door  too  late. 

We  trust  that  by  citing  these  two  lamentable  instances  of  the 
fate  which  befalls  those  who  yearn  to  be  in  somebody  else's 
shoes,  however  too  narrow  or  short  they  may  be — we  trust  we 
have  convinced  the  Universe,  and  yet  we  know  we  have  not, 
the  Universe  is  not  to  be  so  convinced,  being  human  and  wary 
of  the  bull,  advice — therefore  we  must  refrain  from  charging 
down  upon  it  lest  it  take  flight  and  flee  away.  And  yet,  the 
trouble  with  that  noble  precept  above  cited  is,  simply,  that  it 
does — not — work  !  After  years  of  practice  in  the  art,  we  admit 
sadly  that  we  have  always  been  too  much  occupied  with  grasping 
at  fleeting  Ideals  to  note  the  reality  of  ourselves  or  of  anyone 
around  us.  We  have  written  in  Jane's  hand,  adopted  Margaret's 
color-schemes,  copied  Cousin  Elizabeth's  walk.  Our  whole  per- 
son, our  whole  life  has  been  a  gay  aggregate  of  numerous  some- 
one-elses.    We — sad  thought — have  never,  never  been  ourselves. 

Well,  the  world  wags  on  ;  and  we  wag  with  it — and  even  our 
wagging  is  none  of  our  own  doing,  for  it  is  usually  done  in  the 
manner  of  somebody  else,  with  somebody  else's  pen.  We  are 
very  weary  of  being  somebody  else.  We  wonder  if  anyone  else 
gets  as  tired  of  being  us. 

Helen  Fitzjames  Searight  1912 
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In  thi:  Last  analy>i> 
Littlt-  Ellen  wants  some  pennies — 

Waul-  them  badly,  and  has  none. 

Rufns  thinks  that  chilly  rifl 

Winter  mornings  La  no  fan. 

So  these  two  conclude  a  bargain 

Satisfactory  to  both. 
For  a  penny  every  morning 

Little  Ellen,  nothing  loath. 

Early  enters  Rufus'  room  and 
By  the  chill  blast  no  whit  stunned, 

Little  Ellen  closes  windows 
For  the  million  dollar  fund  ! 

Ruth  Cobb  1914 

The  Solitary  Pebble—? 

1  tried  to  write  some  poetry 
About  my  freshman  woes, 

But  when  I  got  that  paper  back 
I  found  it  marked  "try  prose." 

Folk  dancing  next  I  tried  at  gym, 

I  thought  it  was  a  snap, 
But  when  I  fell  down  on  the  floor, 

They  laughed  at  my  mishap. 

I  went  to  try  for  choir. 

But  when  I'd  sung  my  song. 
They  said  they  could  not  have  me, 

For  all  my  notes  were  wrong. 

Ob,  do  you  think  all  freshmen 

Have  quite  so  sad  a  time? 
Or  do  they  think  that  Livy's  great, 

While  Math,  is  just  Bublimi 

Ruth  Alexander. 


EDITORIAL 


For  the  next  two  weeks,  our  chief  topic  of  conversation  will 
be  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  elections,  and  some  fine  morning  the 
names  of  the  successful  ones  will  be  read  out  in  chapel.  If  the 
old  custom  be  followed,  it  will  occur  on  the  last  day  of  the 
winter  term,  and  many  of  us  will  have  departed  for  our  spring 
vacation.  Those  left  will  be  more  or  less  upset  with  the  thought 
of  unpacked  bags  and  the  possibilities  of  lost  train  connections, 
and  but  scant  will  be  the  attention  we  can  give  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  day.  We  shall  be  excited  for  the  moment,  of 
course,  for  bur  long-time  awe  and  reverence  for  the  organization 
and  what  it  represents  are  strong  within  us ;  and  our  morning's 
work  will  be  interspersed  with  hasty  congratulations  to  our 
more  fortunate  friends.  But  the  frivolities  and  excitements  of 
the  vacation  days  will  drive  all  thought  of  it  from  our  minds 
and  we  shall  return  to  the  activities  of  spring  term  with  only  a 
dim  recollection  of  the  occurrence  of  what  should  rightly  be  one 
of  the  most  important  events  of  our  year. 

Are  we  wrong  in  supposing  Phi  Beta  Kappa  to  stand  for  the 
highest  attainments  of  scholarship  and  thus  for  the  topmost 
rung  of  the  intellectual  ladder  which  we  are  all  striving  to 
climb  ?  If  not,  does  it  not  seem  unjust  and  even  absurd  that  so 
little  emphasis  should  be  given  it  ?  The  literary  societies,  the 
athletic  teams  and  many  of  our  minor  organizations  receive 
more  attention.  Obviously,  something  is  wrong  with  our  sys- 
tem. Is  it  our  general  attitude  or  the  force  of  circumstances 
that  is  responsible  ?  We  feel  that  at  bottom  our  attitude  is 
sound,  that  there  is  no  one  of  us  who  does  not  regard  it  as  the 
acme  of  all  that  is  intellectual  and  academic,  and  who  does  not 
give  it  the  highest  respect.  The  trouble  really  is  that  we  are 
not  allowed  to  emphasize  it. 

The  elections  and  their  announcements  are,  naturally,  in  the 
hands  of  the  faculty,  who  have  always  held  to  a  conservative 
policy,  upholding  the  present  system  on  the  ground  that  every 
student  is  supposed  to  be  iu  chapel  every  morning.  This  is, 
indeed,  the  ideal  state,  and  like  most  other  ideals  far  from  being 
realized.      It  needs  only  a  cursory  glance  over  the  empty  seats 
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in  the  gallery  and  on  the  sides,  any  day  immediately  preceding 
vacation,  to  show  the  true  proportion  of  students  present. 
Could  it  not  be  arranged  bo  that  the  announcement  would  be 
given  to  the  whole  college  ?  Is  it  impossible  to  have  it  made  a 
little  earlier,  and  to  intimate  beforehand  the  probable  date? 
Surely,  there  would  be  no  lessening  of  the  dignity  of  the  occa- 
sion, nor  of  its  effectiveness  in  such  a  case  ;  and  the  surprise, 
while  not  so  startling,  would  be  more  far-reaching.  These  elec- 
tions concern  not  only  the  chosen  few,  but  the  whole  college, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  every  one  of  as. 

This  change  is  slight  and  easily  made.  However,  we  have  in 
mind  another  which  is  a  bit  more  radical,  but  which  to  most  of 
us  seems  justifiable,  namely,  the  possibility  of  giving  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  a  definite  place  in  our  Commencement  exercises.  At 
present,  the  society  is  little  more  than  a  general  name  and 
it  is  only  once  a  year  that  it  is  borne  in  upon  us  that  it  has 
any  direct  connection  with  us.  That  it  has  such  a  connection, 
we  are  proud  to  know,  and  we  would  like  to  feel  it  more  often. 
Also  we  desire  that  the  others  should  realize  it.  When  the 
world  at  large— meaning  our  families  and  friends— descends 
upon  us  each  June,  it  sees  that  we  have  retained  our  simplicity 
and  spontaneity,  and  the  full  importance  of  our  social  and  dra- 
matic activities  is  presented  to  them.  Accordingly,  to  show 
them  what  some  of  our  number  have  accomplished  in  the  intel- 
lectual realm,  would  not  seem  untimely.  What  better  method 
of  recognition  than  the  reading  of  their  names,  as  a  part  of  the 
exercises  of  Tuesday  !  This  is  a  live  question  and  one  that  is 
much  discussed  among  us.  With  it  has  come  up  the  matter  of 
graded  degrees  of  honor,  but  that  seems  too  sudden  a  departure 
from  the  traditional  policy  of  the  college  to  be  discussed  by  us, 
even  though  we  may  be  in  favor  of  it.  Indeed,  as  we  contem- 
plate all  that  could  be  done  along  this  line,  our  imagination 
runs  away  with  US  and  a  vision  of  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Utopia 
comes  before  our  eyes.  We  see  a  dignified  room,  lined  with 
books.  Why  not  P  Many  of  our  student  organizations  have 
rooms.  We  see  groups  of  interesting  as  well  as  Learned  people, 
assembling  there;  and  a  definite  contribution  being  made  to 
our  collegiate  Life  through  the  combination  of  social  and  intel- 
lectual pursuits.  That  t  his  is  visionary,  we  realize,  but  we  are 
convinced  that  our  two  main  proposals  are  practical  and  would 
be  worthy  of  trial. 
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We  have  been  much  interested  and  gratified  to  learn  of  the 
election  of  Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Baldwin  as  Life  Trustee  of  the  College. 
This  honor  has  never  before  been  conferred  upon  a  woman,  and 
it  seems  fitting  that  Mrs.  Baldwin  should  be  the  first  to  receive 
it.  As  a  student  herself  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  college,  and 
as  the  mother  of  a  member  of  the  present  senior  class,  she  is 
well  able  to  make  broad  and  just  judgments  in  matters  concern- 
ing the  students ;  and  her  long  service  and  connection  with 
Smith  make  her  qualifications  well  nigh  ideal.  F.  C. 

The  doctrine  of  original  sin  has  had  its  day  and  "There  is 
nothing  original  under  the  sun  "  is  a  time-worn  phrase.  We  can 
seldom  paint  a  picture  that  will  not  bear  a  resemblance  to  one 
that  has  been  done  before.  In  writing  too,  our  plots  are  the  old 
ones  dressed  up  for  a  new  occasion.  Yet  we  know  that  ours  is 
an  age  that  calls  out  all  the  resources  of  invention. 

The  period  spent  in  college  may  be  called  "in  the  work-shop." 
We  study  the  best  the  literary  masters  have  to  offer  us  and  with 
an  apprentice's  hand  shape  in  clay  little  copies  of  their  marble 
masterpieces.  Is  there  no  place  for  originality  here  ?  In  at- 
tempting a  new  work  must  we  copy  the  classic  outlines  altering 
the  figures  to  suit  ourselves  ?  No.  The  student  who  becomes 
acquainted  with  models  for  the  methods  they  teach,  who  boldly 
strikes  out  on  an  outline  which  he  himself  has  conceived,  is  the 
worker  who  has  found  himself.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to 
comment  upon  the  literary  attempts  published  in  the  college 
magazines,  considering  such  efforts  as  the  work  of  apprentices, 
some  of  whom  may  in  the  course  of  time  become  masters.  In 
this  budget  we  often  find  parodies,  with  or  without  apologies  to 
the  author  whose  form  of  expression  is  mimicked.  When  the 
apologies  are  not  forthcoming  the  matter  is  not  so  pleasant,  but 
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where  the  whole  is  done  in  good  spirit,  the  game  provides  an 
interesting  source  of  amusement.    We  all  have  done  something 

of  the  sort,  from  the  time  when  we  fearfully  composed  our  first 
valentine,  to  the  last  contribution  we  made  to  the  topical  Song. 
But  there  are  objections  to  making  this  play  a  part  of  the  serious 
training  of  school — theories  as  to  the  easy  road  to  knowledge 
notwithstanding.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  place  they  fill  in 
our  fun-making,  we  must  realize  that  they  are  superficial.  The 
ingenuity  spent  in  twisting  thoughts  to  fit  someone  else's  music- 
al cadences  might  as  well  be  spent  in  composing  mere  snatches 
of  melodies  of  our  own  which  may  help  us  later  on  to  write  more 
perfect  harmonies. 

In  literature  it  must  be  as  in  art  and  music,  of  little  lasting 
value  to  imitate  another.  If  the  mimicry  is  kept  up,  we  find 
ourselves  piping  another's  tune,  aping  another's  action.  In  vain 
we  lament  the  wasted  time  which  might  have  been  given  to 
shaping  our  own  expression.  R.  H.  J. 

The  Harvard  Advocate  for  February  discourses  cheerfully  on 
"Regular  Habits."  The  following  is  the  central  paragraph  of 
said  discourse. 

"  It  is  so  obvious  that  one  almost  blushes  to  write  it,  that  if  a 
thing  is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is  worth  doing  at  any  time  and  in 
any  place,  especially  in  the  wrong  time  and  the  wrong  place. 
If  a  man  can  do  a  thing  alternate  Wednesdays  at  four  sharp, 
and  feel  that  it  is  satisfactorily  done,  the  thing  he  is  doing  must 
be  extraordinarily  insignificant.  Whereas  anything  whatever 
that  a  man  does  in  such  a  manner  that  he  becomes  oblivious  of 
his  surroundings,  or  so  dimly  conscious  of  them  that  he  merely 
notes  their  insignificance,  and  keeps  stalwartly  on  regardless  of 
meals  and  dates  and  other  interruptions — that  thing  is  clear 
gain.  All  the  real,  living  interests,  to  which  a  man  can  give 
his  whole  being — love,  for  instance,  and  literature,  and  liquor — 
know  neither  bounds  nor  seasons. 

It  is  an  unalterable  and  inevitable  fact  that  a  big  object  can- 
not remain  big  if  it  occupies  its  devotees  at  stated  intervals. 
You  can  leave  an  order  for  breakfast,  but  not  for  an  epic. 
Napoleon  could  not  have  conquered  Europe  had  he  tried  to  do 
[1  one  evening  a  week,  with  refreshments." 

The  March  Issue  is  obviously  "the  wrong  time  and  the  wrong 
i"  to  reprint  some  verses  thai  appeared  in  the  Bowdoin  Quill 

last   ( )ctober.      Therefore 
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The  Hills,  The  Plain,  and  The  Sea. 

There  is  no  peace  in  the  hills, 

There  is  no  rest  in  the  plain  ; 
And  I  long  in  the  night  for  the  wet  sea-light 

And  the  drive  of  the  off-shore  rain. 
And  oh,  for  the  sun  of  the  sea, 

And  the  heave  as  the  white  sail  fills ; 
For  the  salt  spray's  sweep,  where  the  keel  cuts  deep 

Is  better  than  aught  in  the  hills. 

The  trees  are  green  in  the  plain, 

There's  summer  among  the  hills  ; 
But  I'd  sell  it  all,  for  the  rise  and  fall 

And  the  plunge  where  the  deep  sea  wills. 
And  oh,  for  the  stretch  of  the  sea, 

And  the  nights  in  the  North  Star's  train  ; 
For  the  sea-fog's  rack,  and  the  out-tide's  track 

Are  better  than  aught  in  the  plain. 

Here  is  a  fragment  from  the  College  Folio — Western  Reserve 
University. 

" — As  she  turned  in  at  the  gate,  I —  hurriedly  seized  a  book 
that  happened  to  be  in  the  hammock.  Niece  Alice  does  not  ap- 
prove of  a  woman's  mending  stockings  at  the  risk  of  letting  her 
mind  go  to  seed. — She  dropped  down  unceremoniously  upon  the 
top  steps  of  the  piazza  with  her  back  toward  me. — 

"  Niece  Alice/'  I  asked,  "  how  goes  your  career  ?  "  (This  was 
Alice's  first  week  of  school  teaching.) 

She  turned  around  and  faced  me  squarely. 

"  Aunt  Eliza,"  she  exclaimed,  with  fierce  emphasis,  "Aunt 
Eliza,  if  a  man,  any  man,  should  propose  to  me  now,  my  career 
could  go  hang  !  F.  H.  W. 
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TO  A  FLORENTINE  STATUE 

ANNK   COB   MITt  SELL    1909 

What  do  you  here.  O  wanderer  from  afar  ': — 
In  this  crude  western  air.  in  this  close  room 
Your  beauty  shines  forth  like  a  poor  pale  star 
Down  dropped  from  heaven  upon  a  dusty  road. 
What  do  you  see  with  those  uplifted  eyes? 
Sad  beyond  telling,  glorious  and  wide. — 
Above  you,  ceilings  low  ;  is  it  the  skies 
Of  Florence  that  you  see,  all  high  and  blue 
And  studded  with  the  gems  of  burningtfire ? 
Have  you  forgot  the  past — or  do  you  mourn 
The  old  last  landmarks  of  your  heart's  desire  ': 
I  fancy  that  you  grow  more  wistful  here 
More  fragile  and  more  pale,  a  thing  of  air 
And  light  half -vanishing  beneath  the  touch 
Of  rude  conditions  and  of  times  unfair. 
Perhaps  you  dream — perhaps  I  dream  for  you — 
Of  marble  halls  and  tapestries  and  bloom 
Of  eastern  flowers  in  tall  vases  set — 
Perhaps  you  even  catch  the  faint  perfume 
Of  incense  and  of  ointment,  and  the  fall 
Of  gentle  feet  along  BOft  corridors, 
The  sound  of  music  and  the  silver  call 
Of  unseen  fountains. —    Only  this  I  know 
That  standing  here  before  you  in  the  gloom 
I  half  forget  myself,  the  long  day's  close, 
The  winter  landscape,  and  the  silent  room 
And  for  a  space  see  Florence  witli  your  eyes. 

THE  POWER  OF  SONG 
KLKANOB  JOHNSON    LITTLE    1907 

Could  I  bnt  sing  as  they  Bang  long  ago, 

When  all  the  world  was  Greece,  ami  ( hreece  the  world. 

Those  bards  who  watched  the  Btorm-cloude  loosed  and  furled 
Above  Boeotia's  winter  Bhrond  oi  snow  : 
or  felt  the  golden  Attic  Btinshine  glow 

Across  the  plain  t hat  empiri 

Bow  would  my  beai  I  leap  up  In  ecstasy  I 
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Had  I  but  words  to  shake  their  souls  who  heard. 

Like  his  who  turned  defeat  to  triumph  proud, 

Wrapping  his  warriors  in  a  blazing  cloud 
Of  song  and  music,  till  their  hearts  were  stirred 
To  the  impossible  ;  and  at  his  word 

Annihilated  space  and  enemy  : 

How  would  my  soul  grow  great  with  ecstasy  ! 

If  God  had  only  touched  my  brain  with  fire, 
Like  that  Prometheus  brought  to  earth  for  men, 
And  gave  them  for  their  use,  that  moment  when 

All  hope,  and  faith,  and  joy  seemed  to  expire, 

How  would  I  win  the  heights  of  my  desire, 
And  wear  the  stars  in  sign  of  mastery  ! 
Yea,  I  would  wake  the  world  with  ecstasy  ! 

SENIOR  DRAMATICS 

1912  presents  '-Macbeth." 

Applications  should  be  placed  on  file  at  the  General  Secretary's  Office,  184 
Elm  Street,  Northampton.  Alumnae  are  urged  to  apply  for  the  Thursday 
evening  performance  if  possible,  as  Saturday  evening  is  not  open  to  alumna?, 
and  the  waiting  list  is  the  only  opportunity  for  Friday  evening. 

Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket,  and  may  not  use  another  name  to  secure 
extra  tickets.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be 
claimed  on  arrival  in  Northampton  from  the  business  manager  in  Seelye 
Hall.  Tickets  will  be  held  only  till  5  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  performance, 
unless  a  request  has  been  received  to  hold  them  later  at  the  theatre.  Appli- 
cations are  not  transferable,  and  should  be  canceled  at  once  if  not  wanted. 

In  May  all  those  who  have  applied  for  tickets  will  receive  a  request  to  con- 
firm the  applications.  Tickets  will  then  be  assigned  only  to  those  who 
respond  to  this  request. 

The  prices  of  the  seats  will  range  on  Thursday  evening  from  $1.50  to  75c. 
and  on  Friday  evening  from  $2.00  to  75c.  The  desired  price  of  seats  should 
be  indicated  in  the  application. 

A  fee  of  ten  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the  Alumna?  Association 
for  the  filing  of  the  application.  The  fee  may  be  sent  to  the  General  Secre- 
tary at  the  time  of  application. 

Alumna?  should  keep  this  notice  for  reference,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the 
date  of  dramatics  for  1912  begins  Thursday,  June  13. 

COLLEGE  ROOMS  FOR  ALUMNAE  AT  COMMENCEMENT 

By  a  vote  of  the  trustees  of  Smith  College,  the  available  rooms  in  the  college 
houses  will  be  open  to  the  alumna?  at  Commencement.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  assignments  is  Miss  Pinkerton  of  the  Haven 
House.  Applications  for  the  classes  holding  reunions  should  be  made  to  their 
class  secretaries.  In  view  of  the  experience  of  the  committee  last  year,  no 
classes  after  the  one  holding  its  fifth  reunion  can  be  accommodated  in  the 
college  houses. 
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For  the  five  days  or  less  time  the  price  of  board  will  be  rive  dollars.  Alum- 
nae to  whom  assignments  are  made  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  full  pay- 
ment, unless  notice  that  the  room  is  given  up  is  sent  before  June  first.  Rooms 
given  up  after  June  first  will  be  filled  it  possible  and  the  proper  financial 
adjustment  made. 

PERSONALS 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to  Amita 
Fairgrieve,  6  Ahwaga  Avenue.  Northampton. 

'99.     Mrs.  N.  L.  Goodrich  (Alice  Lyman)  is  living  at  Hanover.  New  Hamp- 
shire. 
The  address  of  Mrs.  J.  William  Church  (Virginia  Frame)  is  191  Clare- 
mont  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
'00.     Mrs.  Lawson  Rainage  (Edith  Ramage)  is  living  at  51  Harrison  Avenue, 
Northampton. 
Etta  M.  Underwood  is  teaching  at  the  Interlaken  School,  Rolling  Prairie, 
Indiana. 
'01.     Charlotte  B.  DeForest's  address  is  the  Hartford  School  of  Religious 
Pedagogy,  Hartford.  Connecticut. 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Scales  (Laura  Lord)  is  living  at  Hanover.  New  Hampshire. 
'03.     The  address  of  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Ward  (Alice   Bookwalter)  is  Udivil} 
Manepay,  Ceylon. 
The  address  of  Mrs.  Arthur  McBride  (Elizabeth  Viles)  is  Sholapur,  India. 
Mrs.  William  F.  Marshall  (Rena  Moore)  is  living  at  Rye  Beach,  Rye, 
New  York. 
'06.     The  address  of  Mrs.  Oscar  B.  Gilbert  (Marion  Ellis)  is  50  Prospect  Street, 

Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island. 
'07.     Mrs.  William  H.  Gardiner,  Jr.,  (Edith  McElroy)  is  living  at  2716  Cam- 
bridge Street.  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  Canada. 
'08.     Helen  H.   Andrews  is  assistant  manager  of  the  Montclair  Fresh  Air 
Home  for  New  York  children  and  shop-girls.     Address  :  Cedar  Grove, 
New  Jers.y. 

'10.     Harriet  B.  Hibberd  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Robert  R.  V. 
Bassett. 

'11.    Olive  Bryant   has  changed  her  address  to  317  16th  Street,  Honesdale, 

Pennsylvania. 

Franca  D.  Campbell  lias  announced  her  engagement  to  Charles  A.  Cary. 
Lila  Minerva  Kings  address  is  34  Greene  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  New  York. 
Miriam  Levi's  address  la  827  Weal  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York. 
Qraoe  aCangam  la  teaching  English  and  Latin  in  the  High  School  at 

Btroadsbnrg,  Pennsylvania. 
Carolyn  Palmer  La  Studying  at  a  business  school  for  secretarial  work, 

Her  temporary  address  is  845  West  End  Avenue,  New  York. 
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'11  Florence  Stnrtevant  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Dr.  Richard  H. 
Norton. 

Julia  Todd  has  changed  her  address  to  Oakville,  Connecticut. 

Ora  Van  Slyke  is  teaching  History  at  West  Winfield,  New  York. 

Loretta  Wallace  is  taking  two  courses  in  domestic  science  at  Pratt  In- 
stitute. 

MARRIAGES 

'99.     Mabel  Capelle  Brisley  to  T.  E.  Pearman,  December  30,  1911.    Address 

Hamilton,  Bermuda. 
'00.    Cora  E.  Sweeney  to  Mr.  Kennedy.     Address  :  2426  North  Capitol  Street, 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
Minnie  W.  Foster  to  Harry  Lee  Riley.     Address  :  41  Sage  Allen  Building, 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 
'02.     Grace  B.  Watkinson  to  Richard  Werner  Narchand.     Address :  5  Gordon 

Street,  N.  C,  London,  England. 
'04.    Julia  G.  Harrington  to  James  G.  Quigley.    Address  :  Lee,  Massachusetts. 
'05.    Lucy  P.  Hall  to  Alvan  Hyde.      Address  :    100  Church  Street,  Ware, 
Massachusetts. 
M.  Lois  Hollister  to  Dr.  Horace  John  Nowk,  January  1, 
Helen  M.  Shedd  to  Kersey  Coates  Reed,  November  25,  1911.    Address: 
4310  Warwick  Boulevard,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
'06.    Odilee  G.  Burnham  to  John  Clifford  Gray,  August  24,  1911.    Address  : 

501  Main  Street,  Saco,  Maine. 
'07.     Pearl  L.  Bradbury  to  Frank  L.  Palmer,  November  22,  1911.     Address  : 
Old  Orchard  Road,  Saco.  Maine. 
Agnes  M.  O'Brien  to  Leslie  Marsland  Conly,  December  21,  1911.      Ad- 
dress :  1159  Lake  Avenue,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Madeline  Porter  to  Norman  Cushman.     Address  :  Ridgefield  Road,  Win- 
chester, Massachusetts. 
'10.    Francesca  Bartlett  to  Charles  E.  Goodell. 

Edith  B.  Jackson  to  Frank  Stever  Warren,  October,  1911. 

Celia  A.  Kimball  to  Edward  Fortesque  Breed.     Address,  after  April  1 : 

11  Kings  Beach  Terrace,  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 
Mary  Peterson  to   Walter   Todd  Wells.      Address :    Iloilo,   Philippine 
Islands. 
'11.     E.  Adele  Scott  to  Maurice  Saul.     Address :  Rose  Valley,  Huylan  Station, 
Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania. 

BIRTHS 

'96.     Mrs.  Louis  P.  Slade  (Charlotte  Boone),  a  son,  Harry  Boone  Slade,  born 

December  19,  1911. 
'99.    Mrs.  Roland  Rogers  Cutler  (Mary  Edith  Goodnow),  a  son,  Richard 

Thompson  Cutler,  born  February  22. 


CALENDAR 


March  13.     Orchestra  Concert. 

"      16.     Division  C  Play. 

"      20.     Glee  Club  Concert. 

"      22.     Concert  by  Mr.  Kroeger. 

"      23.     Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi. 
Gymnastic  Drill. 

"      27.     College  closes  for  Spring  Vacation. 
April     11.     Spring  Term  begins. 

11      12.     Concert   by   the   Orchestra  of    the  Boston   Opera 
Company. 

"      13.     Northrop  House  Group  Dante. 
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BOOKSELLERS  AND  OLD  BOOKSHOPS 

ELIZABETH   MacFARLAND 

The  twentieth  century  is  a  reading  age.  Never  before  has 
the  circulation  of  books  been  as  large,  or  the  interest  in  all 
types  as  great.  The  number  of  readers  is  countless,  the  number 
of  books  prodigious,  yet  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  prac- 
tically no  bookshops.  I  mean  bookshops  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  shops  exclusively  for  books.  Years  ago,  they  were 
as  necessary  as  the  bakeshops.  To-day,  in  all  New  England, 
which  prides  itself  upon  being  the  home  of  culture  and  learning, 
there  are  only  two  or  three  shops  which  are  deserving  of  the 
name,  and  even  these  are  deteriorating.  Without  doubt,  the 
bookshop  is  in  a  state  of  decadence,  but  ere  it  passes  entirely 
out  of  existence,  it  is  well  to  consider  it  when  it  was  at  its  best. 
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Many  are  the  pictures  which  have  been  drawn  of  the  old 
lers.     Interesting  men  they  alwi  re,  eccentric  usu- 

ally, taciturn  sometimes,  Btupid  never.  They  loved  books,  all 
looks,  old  or  new,  popular  or  unpopular,  and  they  delighted  to 
handle  them  and  to  discuss  their  merits  witb  appreciative  read- 
ers. ( rae  William  Qowans,  a  quaint,  Intelligent  old  Scotchman, 
in  shabby  clothes,  but  of  a  well-kept  mind,  could  always  be 
found  in  his  shop  with  books  to  the  right  of  him,  books  to  the 
left  of  him,  books  behind  him,  which  volleyed  and  tumbled 
while  he  sat  composedly  on  one  of  the  piles,  answering  inquiries 
from  a  clergyman  or  student,  or  gruffly  bargained  with  some 
customer.  Strangers  probably  set  down  such  men  with  their 
curious,  quizzical  ways  as  oddities,  while  bores  always  found 
them  crusty.  But  while  talking  with  people  of  intelligence,  all 
impatience  vanished.  They  were  then  keenly  alert,  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  divert  their  attention  from  the  dry  routine  of 
the  business  and  to  engage  in  interesting  conversation,  although 
that  conversation  was  usually  of  the  books  they  were  handling. 
They  studied  hooks,  criticised  them  for  better  or  for  worse,  and 
recommended  them  to  customers  from  a  personal  acquaintance 
of  the  contents.  Book-reviews  did  not  content  thes*>  guardians 
of  literature.  Only  intimate  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
their  wards  satisfied  them.  Such  a  study  meant  unwavering 
application,  unfailing  memory  and  patience,  and  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  personal  discomfort. 

The  story  is  told  that  Magliabecchi,  who  later  became  libra- 
rian to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  possessed  a  knowledge  of 
the  catalogues  so  accurate  as  to  be  able  to  direct  one  to  auy 
hook  in  any  part  of  the  continent  with  the  precision  that  the 
metropolitan  policeman  would  direct  a  visitor  to  the  new  cathe- 
dral of  St.  John  the  Divine.  To  one  customer,  this  remarkable 
man  is  said  to  have  replied:  "There  is  but  one  copy  of  that 
boob  in  tli«' world.  It  is  in  the  Grand  Seignior's  library  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  is  the  seventh  book  in  the  second  shelf  at  the 

right  as  you  go  in.'" 

Mosl  of  the  booksellers  nsed  every  centimeter  of  space  in  their 

shops.      Bookfi  Were  piled  On  shelves,  stairways  and  floors.      One 

economical  old  soul  ased  the  bracket  of  the  lamp  which  occu- 
pied a  prominent  position  in  the  center  of  the  shop,  as  a  book- 
shelf, and  here  t  be  books  would  hang  over  the  unwary  customer 

as  miniature  swords  of  Damocles.    Another  could  bear  nothing 
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bat  books  about  him  and  would  allow  no  space  for  anything 
else.  He  limited  his  furniture  to  two  chairs,  the  second  of 
which  was  admitted  that  the  two  together  might  serve  as  a 
bed.  Naturally,  with  such  an  environment,  the  booksellers 
acquired  an  extensive  education.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
many  possessed  sufficient  knowledge  to  justify  the  sign  which 
one  presumptuous,  ambitious  bookseller  posted  over  his  door. 
It  read  thus  :  "The  Moral  Center  of  the  Intellectual  Universe. " 
And  underneath  was  the  cordial  invitation,  "Admission  free, 
come  in  and  look  around." 

Among  the  second-hand  book-dealers  the  name  of  Bernard 
Quaritch  is  prominent.  At  the  book  auctions  he  was  always 
present  and  always  bought.  During  the  sales  he  said  little  or 
nothing.  His  bids  were  nods.  Unhampered  by  pecuniary 
considerations,  he  collected  many  treasures  from  the  store  of 
literature.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  keen  discernment  of  such 
men,  many  a  fine  literary  production  might  have  gone  down 
unlaureled  to  a  dusty  death.  They  spent  hours  and  hours 
gleaning  from  this  obscure  corner,  or  that  market  place,  manu- 
scripts and  copies  with  which  to  please  the  readers  of  the  day. 
"  In  this  complete  absorption  in  the  love  of  books,  first  for  their 
own  sake  and  secondly  as  a  medium  for  honest  dealing  with 
their  fellow-men,"  lay  the  secret  of  their  success. 

The  old  booksellers  were  interesting  indeed,  but  just  as  inter- 
esting, if  not  more  so,  were  the  bookshops.  To  step  from  amid 
the  noisy  bargain  shops  and  grocery  stores  into  these  quiet 
corners  with  their  immense  stock  of  rare  and  valuable  books, 
selected  with  skill  and  knowledge  from  the  sales  of  the  last 
half-century,  seemed  like  a  magical  transformation.  Some 
were  in  students'  quarters,  a  place  especially  fitting  to  rummage 
among  "old  books,  those  silent  but  eloquent  historians  of  the 
past."  Yet  others  maintained  a  quiet  dignity  in  the  midst  of 
the  aristocratic  shopping  district.  Here  the  rich  and  fashion- 
able could  procure  costly  books  in  splendid  bindings,  fit  for 
center-tables,  ladies'  boudoirs  and  private  libraries,  books  more 
for  ostentation  than  use. 

At  one  time  this  last  group  of  shops  were  really  clubrooms 
where  the  learned  and  the  learning  would  gather  to  discuss 
with  enthusiasm  the  latest  books  and  perhaps  to  rub  elbows 
with  the  authors.  Often  the  wealthy  thus  became  interested  in 
certain  writers  and  would   be  induced   to  lend   their   support 
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by  Individual  contributions  to  the  slender  purse  of  an  author 
about  to  produce  a  new  play  or  book,  or  by  heading  the  subscrip- 
tion list. 

With  patronage  assured,  the  author  could  all  the  more  easily 
find  a  publisher,  and  that  publisher  was  often  the  bookseller 
himself,  for  in  the  age  wlien  booksellers  flourished,  the  book- 
shop was  noi  only  a  clubroom  for  learned  men  and  the  brows- 
ing room  for  prospective  buyers,  but  it  was  both  the  tribunal 
court  aud  publishing  house.  The  bookseller  was  a  man  whose 
opinion  was  worth  having.  His  criticisms  were  often  severe, 
but  his  judgment  was  unbiased  and  could  be  relied  upon.  Con- 
sequently, this  judge,  by  his  decisions,  condemned  more  than 
one  production  to  literary  obscurity,  and  raised  into  prominence 
others.  Often  the  publishing  was  a  dangerous  undertaking 
financially,  and  the  booksellers  underwent  grave  risks.  When 
the  first  version  of  Edward  Fitzgerald's  "  Omai'"  was  published, 
the  tiny  brown  book  fell  on  an  unappreciative  world,  and  after- 
wards buried  in  the  "outside  box"  of  the  bookshop,  would 
have  sunk  into  an  early  grave  had  not  Rossetti  happened  to  hit 
upon  it  by  chance. 

Financial  difficulties  lent  zest  to  the  efforts  of  the  booksellers 
in  another  line.  They  and  their  agents  were  practically  the 
only  collectors  of  rare  books,  and  in  that  time  when  old  copies 
were  eagerly  sought  after,  the  men  who  had  skill  in  recognizing 
treasures  of  this  sort  naturally  derived  good  profit  if  they  could 
drive  a  neat  bargain  and  make  off  with  the  prize  before  the 
unsuspecting  eyes  of  the  former  owner  were  opened  to  its  value. 
Book-pirates  often  attacked  the  unguarded  ports  of  literature, 
and  like  the  pirates  of  old  derived  in  another  harbor  a  highly 
lucrative  trade  for  their  booty.  All  this  the  students  overlooked 
in  their  joy  in  being  able  to  enjoy  them  at  leisure.  Gradually 
the  bookshop  became  a  museum  for  rare  and  curious  volumes 
and  manuscripts  yellow  with  age. 

Now  and  then  the  bookseller  would  issue  catalogues  of  his 
.  with  descriptions  of  particularly  interesting  books,  and 
perhaps  announce  a  date  when  he  would  hold  an  auction.  From 
all  directions  came  representatives  to  this  open  meeting  of 
book-lovers.  Students  and  other  persons  intellectually  inclined 
assembled,  and  of  course  other  booksellers  were  there  to  bid  or 
to  incite  the  bidding  to  greater  heights.  Then  it  was  that  one 
could  comprehend    how  a  tattered,   dirty   fragment  of  a  book 
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might  be  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  its  weight  in  gold. 
Enthusiasm  was  tense  in  some  cases.  Choice  collections  changed 
hands  ;  old  manuscripts  were  brought  out  and  allowed  a  short 
time  to  revive  again  ere  the  auctioneer's  hammer  fell,  and  they 
were  given  over  to  a  new  owner.  By  this  means  and  by  many 
another  the  bookseller  kept  up  a  constant  and  vigorous  interest 
in  good  books.  That  the  old  bookshop  was  an  important  factor 
in  the  literary  world  is  not  to  be  denied.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  other  trades  have  so  supplanted  it  that  it  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  thing  of  the  past. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  bookshop  is  at  present  in  a  state  of 
decadence.  Gradually  other  trades  have  developed  features 
which  in  former  times  were  exclusively  its  own.  Book-publish- 
ing, for  instance,  has  become  a  separate  occupation.  New 
methods  have  so  enlarged  its  powers  that  modern  publishing 
has  reached  out  far  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  the  book- 
shop, to  the  extensive  publishing  establishment  of  the  big 
city.  The  growing  needs  of  the  public  make  it  impossible  for 
the  individual  bookseller  to  keep  up  with  his  trade  and  this 
business,  too.  Even  the  new  publishing-houses  have  found  it 
necessary  to  sell  only  on  the  wholesale  plan.  Thus  the  business 
is  strengthened  by  the  centralization  of  its  powers  and  publish- 
ing is  to-day  a  certain  and  lucrative  trade. 

In  like  manner  book-collecting,  of  never-failing  interest  to 
the  bookseller,  has  become  a  separate  and  distinct  pursuit. 
There  are  men  who  devote  their  time  entirely  to  seeking  out 
old  or  valuable  books  for  their  own  or  for  other  libraries.  In 
the  latter  case,  however,  the  research  is  done  for  the  most  part 
more  for  certain  individuals  or  corporations  than  for  chance 
purchasers.  This  work  is  so  fascinating  that  little  by  little 
men  have  become  sufficiently  interested  to  make  it  a  new  pro- 
fession. 

But  this  is  not  all  of  the  slow  process  which  is  working 
towards  the  complete  downfall  of  the  real  bookshop.  Stripped 
of  two  of  its  important  members,  aim  is  being  taken  at  the  very 
backbone  of  bookselling.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  distinct 
falling  off  in  the  sales  of  the  standard  works.  This  is  indeed  a 
crippling  blow,  for  booksellers  have  always  depended  upon 
such  trade.  Americans  have  long  since  discovered  that  only 
by  adding  bibliographical  treasures,  stationery,  bric-a-brac  and 
furniture  would  they  be  able  to  balauce  accounts.     It  is  deplor- 
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able  that  the  bookseller  should  be  forced  to  the  undignified 
position  of  lumbering  up  his  store  with  goods  foreign  to  his 
profession. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  due  in  part  to  the  extent  of  popular 
fiction,  fiction  of  the  hour  only,  and  to  the  fickleness  of  the 
public  which  prefers  now  this  type  of  reading,  now  that  But 
even  this  trade  of  popular  fiction  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  bookseller  more  or  less,  by  its  adoption  into 
the  department  store.  At  Buch  book-counters  the  books  are 
treated  exactly  as  if  they  were  dress-goods  or  groceries  bought 
in  vast  quantities  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and  indiscrimi- 
nately sold  at  bargain  prices.  The  busy,  crowded  aisles  of  the 
store  are  scarcely  conducive  to  sauntering  along  leisurely,  enjoy- 
ing quietly  a  bit  of  Byron's  poetry  or  browsing  amid  the  lines 
of  Thackeray. 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  the  real  bookseller  is  vanishing  from  the 
land  of  books.  The  genus  is  becoming  quite  extinct.  In  a 
few  of  the  small  cities  he  survives  and  leads  a  precarious  exist- 
ence. Perhaps  half  a  dozen  of  the  tribe  may  be  found  in  the 
wilds  of  the  big  cities,  but  if  many  more  invasions  are  made  he 
will  be  entirely  deprived  of  his  "happy  hunting  ground  "  and 
the  bookshop  will  be  no  more. 


LIFE 

MARTHA  FABYAN  CHADBOURNI. 

A  heaving  was  barely  perceived 

O'er  the  limitless  calm  of  the  sea, 
Soon  a  surging  billow  arose 

Clad  in  Bplendorua  majesty, 
Fast  towered  an  instant  alone, 

Then  fell  with  a  deafening  roar. 
Sank  low  'midst  a  riot  of  foam, 

And  was  known  to  its  world  no  more. 


IN    AN    ENGLISH   GARDEN 

GRETCHEX    TODD 

I  love  each  fragrant,  sunny  afternoon 

Of  an  English  June. 
It's  then  I  love  to  lie 
Flat  on  the  turf  where  all  that  I  can  spy 

Is  a  bit  of  azure  sky 

Where  the  swallows  dart  and  fly 
Among  the  tilted  chimney-pots 
And  curved  red  roofs  on  high. 

Where  I  hear  the  children's  calls 

And  the  click  of  croquet  balls, 
And  where  a  little  wandering  breeze 
Brings  me  the  joyous  cry 

Of  "Fifteen  Love,"  or  "Thirty  All" 

From  tennis  courts  beyond  the  wall. 
There,  too,  the  soft  breeze  brings  to  me 
The  spicy,  fragrant  smell  of  tea, 
And  buttered  toast.     Ah,  there  must  be 
In  the  garden  to  the  right  of  me 
A  garden  party  very  fine. 

In  the  garden  to  the  left  of  mine 

I  think  they're  making  cowslip  wine, 
For  now  and  then  a  question  slips 
Across  the  wall,  that  deals  with  "pips," 
With  "  sugar,  raisins,  spice,  and  yeast" — but  when 
I've  nearly  got  it  all  by  heart,  why  then 
The  breeze  blows  it  away,  and  on  my  hair 
Some  petals  drift.     I  turn  my  head  and  there 

Before  my  fascinated  eyes 

The  soft  air  fills  with  pale-hued  butterflies. 
A  dainty  flock  the  warm  wind  blows 
Of  petals  stolen  from  the  rose — 
Wee  butterflies  whose  one  short  flight 
Flecks  the  green  turf  with  pink  and  white. 
******* 

The  hours  slip  by.     Beyond  the  garden  walls 
The  laughing  voices  hush,  and  silence  falls. 

The  circling  swallows  cease  to  fly 

And  the  pale  azure  of  the  sky 
Grows  faintly  violet.     In  its  depths  afar 
I  see  the  flickering  silver  of  a  star, 
And  know  I've  dreamed  away  my  afternoon, 

Just  "  loving  June." 
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THE   PEACE  OF  UNDERSTANDING 

LOIS   CLEVELAND   GOULD 

"  Quite  so!  Quite  so,  Mr.  Weeks.  You  are  very  wise.  I 
feel  confident  in  saying  you  will  never  regret  your  decision." 
The  Honorable  Chairman  propelled  himself  majestically  to  the 
edge  of  the  haircloth  settle,  then,  with  a  push  on  his  own  fat 
knees,  derricked  his  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  from  the  low, 
slippery  seat.  He  groped  for  his  handkerchief  in  the  tail  of  his 
Prince  Albert  coat  and,  with  an  all-inclusive  sweep  of  his 
pudgy,  characterless  hand,  which  seemed  to  make  the  humble 
room  shrink  before  his  omnipotence,  his  suave  flow  drifted  in 
hazy  billows  around  David's  bowed  head.  "You  understand, 
my  dear  sir,  that  while  your  little  dwelling  is  all  very  well — oh, 
yes— quite  so,  quite  so" — he  hardly  deigned  to  let  his  conde- 
scending gaze  wander  about  the  stiff  bare  parlor — "we,  your 
townsmen,  feel  that  you — as  you  advance  in  years — should  have 
the  comforts  of  life,  the  care,  the  little  attentions,  which  you 
cannot  enjoy  here — ahem — have  not — since  the  departure  of 
your  devoted  helpmeet,— yet  which  will  be  showered  upon  you 
at  our  most  exceptionally  well-managed  '  Home  for  Aged  Gentle- 
men,' which  institution,  you  may  be  pleased  to  know,  is  under 
my  own  personal  supervision.  No,  sir — not  a  word — not  a 
word," — David  had  not  stirred.  "  It  is  our  pleasure — we  fellow 
townsmen  of  yours — who  are — ahem — in  more  propitious  pecu- 
niary circumstances  than  yourself — to  do  this  for  you.  It  is 
our  pleasure— quite  so— quite  so." 

The  Honorable  Chairman  tossed  back,  with  youthful  affecta- 
tion, the  long,  heavy  lock  of  hair  which  lay  across  his  forehead, 
a  habit  which  could  have  been  the  personification  of  charming 
grace  in  a  lithe  Beau  Brummel  <>f  twenty,  but  which  was  incon- 
gruity itself  when  engineered  through  the  medium  of  an 
eighteen-inch  collar.  He  did  not  wait  for  a  reply,  nor  force 
David  to  speak,  not  because  there  throbbed  in  him  any  sympa- 
thetic understanding  U>v  the  emotions  which  must  be  controll- 
ing the  bent  figure  him— their  very  existence  was  quite 
beyond  his  comprehension  but  because  "The  Chairman"  was 
not  accustomed  to  wait  for  anyone  to  speak.      He  airily  lifted 

382 
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his  silk  bat  from  the  top  of  the  whatnot  and  carefully  stroked 
its  smooth  side  against  his  broadcloth  arm.  "  When  you  first 
refused  our — ahem--most  heartfelt  and  sincere  suggestion  that 
you  permit  us  to  establish  you  in  our  '  Home  for  Aged  Gentle- 
men '  we  were— I  must  say  it— Mr.  Weeks— we  were  cut  to  the 
quick.  Therefore  it  was  with  the  greatest  joy — and  alacrity 
with  which  I  came  to  you  on  receipt  of  your — ahem — note  of 
reconsideration.  You  have  acted  wisely,  Mr.  Weeks — and,  I 
can  assure  you,  I  think  with  the  approbation  of  your  beloved 
and  departed  companion — quite  so — quite  so."  David's  head 
nodded  slowly  in  affirmation  of  his  inward  broodings.  "And 
now  I  will  say  good  day — Mr.  Weeks — and,  if  convenient  for 
you — I  will  be  around  at  nine  in  the  morning  to  convey  you  and 
your  personal  belongings  to  your  new  home.  Don't  trouble 
yourself  to  go  to  the  door,  sir,"  and  from  force  of  habit  he  let 
his  benign  smile  play  about  the  crumpled  figure,  too  engrossed 
in  self  to  notice  that,  since  ushering  him  into  the  stuffy  parlor, 
it  had  sat,  to  all  outward  appearances,  perfectly  oblivious  to  his 
groomed  exterior  or  to  his  would-be  impressive  words.  "  I  can 
let  myself  out — I  assure  you — quite  so,  quite  so.  Good  day,  till 
to-morrow— good  day."  The  rotund  white  vest  creased  dis- 
cretely around  the  belt  line,  the  button-holes  opened  their 
mouths  in  strangled  pain.  The  Honorable  Chairman  was  bowing. 
David's  head  nodded  lower  and  lower  on  his  sunken  breast. 
The  front  door  closed  with  the  surprised  squeak  of  a  disturbed 
napper.  The  latch  clattered  down,  and  the  creaking  patent 
leathers  carried  their  complacent  and  self-satisfied  owner  from 
the  spot  of  "  charity." 

The  little  room  was  very  still.  Only  the  heav}%  irregular 
breathing  of  the  man,  crushed  by  grief,  and  not  a  soft  line  in 
the  place  which  would  seem  to  sympathize  with  him — to  under- 
stand him.  The  five  haircloth  chairs  and  the  settle  ranged  close 
to  the  wall  crouched  away  from  him  through  very  repulsion, 
their  backs  stiff.  The  hair  wreath  on  the  mantle  glimmered 
coldly  beneath  the  glass.  The  pink  lamp  on  the  marble  table 
reared  itself  in  disdain  and  looked  over  him.  The  great  red 
roses  in  the  carpet  stared  through  the  sombre  light  in  blank, 
cool  curiosity. 

Then  there  came  a  gentle  pat-pat  from  the  kitchen — the  man 
heard  it  and  stirred— across  the  wooden  floor,  then  through  the 
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doorway,  over  the  carpet,  and  a  soft,  wet  nose  was  thrust  into 
the  hand  hanging  limp  from  the  sagging  shoulder,  and  almost 
grazing  the  carpet.  David  Btirred  and  raised  his  head.  He 
was  looking  deep  into  the  liqnid  eyes  of  the  one  friend  who 
understood,  and  the  hot  sympathy  which  welled  up  from  the 
faithful  old  dog-heart  gave  David  a  courage  and  strength  which 
crept  through  his  frame— put  new  life  into  his  sluggish  blood. 
He  drank  deep  and  long  of  that  dim.  steadfast  gaze.  The  ten- 
sion of  his  mind  relaxed.  He  wet  his  dry  Lips  and  after  a  sob- 
bing sigh  his  breath  came  more  even. 

"Yes  Oliver — I  know,  boy— I  know,"— and  his  hand  crept 
back  and  buried  itself  in  the  deep  hair  of  the  dog's  neck.  Then 
he  grasped  the  side  of  the  marble  table  and  slowly  and  painfully 
pulled  himself  to  his  feet  and  looked  around.  For  the  first  time 
he  observed  the  room.  He  recoiled  from  it  against  the  table — 
as  from  a  spectre. 

He  had  forgotton  why  he  had  led  the  chairman  into  this 
room — this  dark  cold  place  which — since  the  funeral — he  had 
not  opened.  Had  forgotten  that — since  then — this  room  had 
spelt  death  to  him  and  for  that  reason  he  had  brought  this  man 
here  so  that  he,  David,  could  sign  his  own  death  warrant  where 
she  had  lain.  He  knew  it  was  his  knell— this  decision  to  go  to 
the  Home.  When  the  Board  had  first  suggested  it  to  him — 
directly  after  Mary  had  gone— he  had  refused  with  all  the  fiery 
vigor  and  repulsion  upon  which  he  and  Mary  had  fed  themselves 
ever  since  they  had  passed  the  mile  stone  of  middle  life. 

But  that  was  six  weeks  before — and  six  weeks  of  the  agony  in 
which  he  had  lived  would  break  down  any  man's  determination. 
Everything  to  him  spelled  his  loss, — everything  seared  into  him, 
their  separation.  He  could  no  longer  bear  the  sight  of  all  the 
little  things  which  were  so  intimately  connected  with  her  and 
her  daily  tasks.  He  hated  them  all — and  they  were  void — 
feelingless, — yet  seemed,  to  his  distorted  imagination,  to  hurl 
themselves  in  his  way  and  say— "You  have  lost  her — look  at 
as,  and  remember."  Yet  he  could  not  destroy  them.  For  one 
brief  terrible  moment  he  had  thought  that  he  could.  It  was  one 
night,  when  he  had  crouched  in  the  chill  dark  kitchen  for 
hours,  ile  had  dozed  off.  He  thought  she  was  calling  him  and 
he  started  from  his  chair  in  a  terror  of  joy.  The  moon  had 
Come  np  and  was  shining  directly  through  the  narrow  panes — 
full   on    her  black  shawl   and   checked  apron   which   hung— un- 
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touched — in  the  corner.  He  started  toward  them.  And  then 
the  old  gnawing  hunger  and  realization  clutched  him.  They 
had  deceived  him — lied  to  him — these  things  which  used  to  be 
hers — they  were  deriding  him.  With  primitive,  unreasoning 
fury,  he  leaped  across  the  room,  stiffness  forgotten,  snatched 
her  clothing  from  its  hook,  to  tear  it  to  pieces.  But  as  the 
familiar,  worn  cloth  slipped  through  his  fingers  it  was  Mary 
who  recalled  him.  And  he  crumpled  on  the  floor,  an  old  man, 
clutching  to  him  her  things,  and  mastered  by  an  agony  of  grief. 

And  now,  he  was  torn  and  wounded,  and  ready  to  stop  the 
futile  struggle  against  these  inanimate  objects  which  were 
warring  so  cruelly  against  him.  He  would  leave  them  all — these 
old  reminders  that  his  happiness  was  dead.  But  his  bruised 
mind  dared  not  penetrate  into  the  future  and  see  what  tools  of 
torture  it  might  temper. 

He  turned  and  dragged  from  the  room,  Oliver  following  close 
at  his  heels.  He  closed  the  door  after  him— for  the  last  time. 
But  as  the  latch  clicked  David  hesitated,  looked  helplessly, 
gropingly  up  and  down  the  narrow  corridor,  as  if  to  escape 
from — he  knew  not  what— a  Something  which  was  taking  him 
against  himself.  Then  falteringly,  unwillingly,  he  again  lifted 
the  catch  and,  shaking  his  head  at  the  dog  who  would  follow 
him,  he  re-entered  the  room,  closed  the  door  behind  him,  leaned 
against  it,  and  looked  around.     He  must  say  good-bye. 

Everything  seemed  to  eye  him  coldly,  strangely.  He  was 
numb  with  the  pain  of  it  all.  Hardly  realizing  what  he  did,  he 
went  forward  and,  one  by  one,  dragged  the  chairs  from  against 
the  wall,  where  the  neighbor  woman  had  put  them  when  she 
" redded  up "  after  "It" — and  set  them  in  their  accustomed 
places.  He  went  to  the  long  narrow  windows  and  folded  back 
the  inside  shutters,  then  pushed  up  thn  windows  themselves. 
The  crisp  fall  breeze  and  afternoon  sunshine  streamed  in.  The 
curtains  fluttered  from  their  stiff  folds  and  puffed  with  air. 
Then  with  his  wadded  red  handkerchief  he  clumsily  tried  to 
dust  the  little  china  ornaments  on  the  what-not,  and  wipe  clean 
the  marble  topped  table.  He  was  doing — almost  unconsciously, 
in  his  clumsy  way — what  he  had  so  many  times  seen  her  do. 
And  as  he  worked,  the  dumb  animal  pain  slowly  left  his  eyes. 
He  straightened  up,  he  moved  more  briskly.  He  forgot  his 
grief  which,  for  so  many  weeks  he  had  hugged  tightly  to  him. 
He  was  trying  to  do  her  tasks  as  she  would  have  done  them. 
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And  as  he  stopped  to  wipe  his  damp  forehead  on  his  gingham 
shirt  sleeve,  his  eyes  met  hers  as  she  smiled  in  youthful  prirn- 
iown  at  him  from  the  gilt  frame  on  the  wall.  And  his 
gaze  never  faltered. 

So,  the  rest  of  that  afternoon  and  evening,  till  dusk,  he 
worked,  restoring  to  life  their  little  home,  awakening  it  from 
the  sleep  into  which  he  had  let  it  sink — after  Mary  left,— and, 
without  knowing  it,  he  awakened  himself.  As  he  handled  those 
things  which  she  so  many  times  had  cared  for,  he  lived  over 
again  their  life,  with  the  distinctness  and  understanding  which 
is  born  only  of  retrospection.  He  saw  happenings  in  a  new 
light.  He  realized  how  far  he  had  been  from  understanding  her 
and  being  one  with  her.  Yet  he  comprehended  with  acute  and 
new  sympathy  her  feelings  and  emotions. 

His  task  done,  as  he  sank  wearily  down  in  the  easy  chair  by 
the  kitchen  window  he  was  filled  with  the  calm  and  peace  which 
come  only  at  exalted  moments.  As  he  rested  from  his  unac- 
customed exertions  he  was  living  far  in  the  past.  Again  they 
stood — boy  and  girl — hands  clasped,  in  the  sunny  orchard,  and 
again  the  solemn  words  of  the  parson  rang  in  his  ears,  "Till 
Death  do  us  part."  He  slowly  lifted  his  head — his  wrinkled 
quivering  face  transformed  with  the  peace  and  joy  of  revealed 
Truth.  "Part!— Till  Death  do  us  part!  Why  Mary— it  has 
made  us  one." 

The  mists  had  already  settled  in  the  valley,  but  the  last  rays 
of  the  sun  cut  the  gloom  and  tinged  the  mountain  top  with  gold 
and  purple.  And  the  vista  of  David's  life  was  calm  in  the  peace 
of  understanding. 

The  next  morning  the  cart  for  the  old  man  and  his  belongings 
bumped  unevenly  up  to  the  door,  waited,  turned,  and  went 
empty  back  to  town.  The  Honorable  Chairman,  divested  of  his 
official  garments  and  enthroned,  in  dusty  gray,  on  the  driver's 
seat,  stared  uncomprehendiiiLcly  oft'  between  the  horse's  drooping 
ears.     "  <thiite  so — quite  so,"  he  muttered. 


STARLIGHT 

DOROTHY    OCHTMANN 

As  I  lie  watching  the  starlit  night 

Where  the  clouds  sail  dreamily  past  my  sight 

And  the  soft  wind  comes  from  afar, 
The  thought  comes  to  me  when  I  see  how  fair 
And  how  bright  are  the  stars  that  are  shining  there, 

To  ask  what  they  really  are. 

So  I  ask  the  kind  south  winds  that  sigh 
In  the  branches  of  tall  trees  near  by 

And  rustle  the  leaves  on  the  ground. 
And  the  south  winds  hearken  to  my  plea 
And,  whispering  low,  they  say  to  me 

As  I  listen  with  never  a  sound  :  — 
"  The  brilliant  lights  in  the  sky  above 
That  men  call  stars,  and  that  all  men  love, 

Are  cracks  in  the  dome  of  blue. 
For  the  wall  of  the  sky  is  growing  thin 
And  it  lets  the  light  of  heaven  stream  in 

And  makes  an  old  world  new." 

The  whispering  stops  and  the  winds  go  their  way 
And  leave  me  wond'ring  at  what  they  say — 

At  words  I  shall  always  keep  ; 
I  see  calm  trees  and  a  peaceful  town 
In  the  world  where  the  light  of  heaven  shines  down 

And  guards  men  while  they  sleep. 


THE  STORM 

EDITH   DYER  LEFFINGWELL 

Oh  never-ending,  wailful  wind 
That  chills  the  blood  of  me, 
Now  rising  angry,  calling, 
Now  moaning,  dying,  falling, 
The  wild  wolf  of  the  sea ! 

Oh  ever-rushing,  woeful  waves 
That  chill  the  heart  of  me, 
Now  yawning,  wild  and  calling, 
Now  staggering  and  falling, 
The  great  ghosts  of  the  sea  ! 


THE  SUBMERGED  HALF— (Concluded) 

AMITA    BELLE    FAIRGRIEVE 
CHAPTER   VI 

Tne  Mrs.  Elton  who  had  "been  good"  to  Oliver  during  his 
seclusion,  invited  them  all  to  her  house  one  evening  to  meet  her 
husband's  sister,  Kathleen.  As  the  Eltons  were  opposed  to 
cards,  they  always  went  to  great  lengths  in  providing  substi- 
tutes, and  there  were  several  unheard-of  devices  for  entertain- 
ment. First,  each  person  was  to  tell  the  last  startling  adventure 
that  had  befallen  him. 

"It  isn't  fair  to  Lois,"  said  that  lady's  husband,  "for  my 
turn  to  come  first.     I'll  use  up  her  adventure." 

"  Tell  it  for  both  of  you,"  someone  suggested. 

"This  morning  early,"  he  began,  "we  went  down  cellar  to 
pack  up  some  of  our  summer  things.  There  was  a  pile  of  excel- 
sior in  one  corner,  and  we  had  not  used  much  of  it  before  the 
rest  began  to  burn  up.  I  guess  it  was  a  pure  case  of  sponta- 
neous combustion,  but  I  had  no  time  to  formulate  any  theories. 
With  great  presence  of  mind,  Lois  threw  a  straw  hat  onto  the 
blaze." 

"  I  hope  it  was  someone's  else  hat,"  said  Kathleen. 

"  Ah,  but  it  wasn't,"  regret  fully.  "  It  was  my  most  cherished 
possession.  I  had  just  bought  it  at  a  fall  bargain  sale  and  was 
hoping  to  wear  it  two  years,  at  least." 

"  You  ought  not  to  tell  on  me,  Oliver,"  said  Lois,  pouting. 

"  Well,  I  won't  next  time,  dear,"  he  answered  lightly,  "  if  you 
use  another  person's  headgear  as  an  extinguisher." 

If  Oliver  could  do  one  thing  better  than  another,  it  was  play 
the  clown,  and  he  proved  his  prowess  in  this  line  to  the  full  that 
evening.  Toward  the  end,  he  retired  with  Kathleen,  who  had 
beer  assigned  as  his  partner,  to  "write  a  poem  to  some  well- 
known  tune."    They  kepi  the  others  waiting  a  long  time. 

"Where  ha/Vi  you  been  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Elton,  when  al 
they  reappeared.     "We've  all  presented  ours  aget  age." 

"  But  you  will  not  wonder  at  our  absence,"  said  Oliver, 
"when  you  hear  the  result.  Miss  Elton,  can  yon  manage  the 
accompaniment  ?  " 

398 
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"I  would  prefer  to  give  my  whole  attention  to  the  singing," 
she  replied. 

"Very  well."  He  seated  himself  at  the  piano,  announcing, 
"  The  popular  song  we  chose  is  'Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star/ 
which  we  now  offer,  with  variations."  With  all  undue  solem- 
nity and  precision  they  then  sang  : 

"  Glitter,  glitter,  big  old  moon, 
You  great  yellow  air-balloon, 
Up  above  the  world  so  high, 
Like  a  pumpkin  in  the  sky  ! 

"  When  arrives  the  gloomy  night, 
Then  you  show  your  greenish  light ; 
Though  we  cannot  hear  you  sneeze, 
Still  we  know  you're  made  of  cheese  !  " 

A  host  of  congratulations  and  cries  of  "Encore  !  "  poured  in 
after  this  performance  but  they  refused  to  repeat  their  duet. 
Oliver  had  ceased  from  his  elaborate  bowing,  and  Miss  Elton 
was  hunting  through  her  music-sheets  for  a  favorite  piece,  when 
Lois  said,  coldly  : 

"  Such  nonsense,  Oliver!  I  can  see  no  connection  whatever 
between  the  two  lines  of  the  last  couplet ! " 

In  the  somewhat  strained  silence  which  followed,  Oliver  swung 
around  on  the  music  stool,  and  regarded  her  quizzically.  "Why, 
Lois,"  he  drawled,  "  I  thought  the  returns  were  all  in  ! " 

Everyone  laughed  then,  except  Lois,  who  felt  that  they  were 
ridiculing  her. 

"  Oliver,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  "  play  that  little  thing  you  made 
up  yesterday." 

"Are  you  a  composer,  Mr.  Cleveland,"  asked  Kathleen,  laugh- 
ing, "  as  well  as  a  poet  ?  " 

"  I  improvise  occasionally,  as  a  special  favor  to  my  friends. 
1  That  little  thing  is  one  I've  been  improvising  all  week.  It  re- 
presents the  Great  White  Way  and  was  composed  purposely  for 
Grandmother,  because  she  loves  it  so.  It  needs  a  word  or  two 
of  explanation,  like  all  great  productions.  Autos,  and  cars, 
policemen,  lights  flashing  on  and  off,  signs  over  the  theatres,  Sal- 
vation army  music — "  Suddenly  he  broke  off.  "An  inspira- 
tion!" he  exclaimed.  "I  will  set  to  music  the  adventure  we 
had  this  morning.  Here  are  Lois  and  I,  going  down  cellar. 
This  is  the  packing,  somewhat  scrabbly,  and  confused,  and  be- 
ginning over  again.     Now  the  conflagration  breaks  forth  ! " 
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"  If  yon  don't  look  meeker  to-morrow,"  said  Mrs.  Elton,  "it 
won't  be  your  wife's  fault." 

Oliver  turned  a  grave  face  to  tkein  all.  "  I  tell  you  right  now, 
Lois,"  he  said,  "that  brooms  cost  fifty  cent-. 

Later,  as  they  were  Baying  goodnight,  he  stood  with  Kathleen 
Elton's  hand  in  his,  looking  down  at  her.  "  If  it  weren't  too 
near  bhe  truth,"  he  said,  "  I'd  like  to  sing  'Kathleen  Mavourneen' 
now." 

"  Meaning  ?"  she  asked,  as  she  drew  away  from  him. 

"  That  the  'gray  dawn'  is  almost  breaking,"  he  answered. 

Lois  walked  home  in  injured  silence,  and  went  upstairs  with- 
out answering  her  husband's  question,  "Is  it  too  late  to  play 
over  with  me  that  thing  I  have  to  sing  Sunday  ?" 

He  followed  her  to  the  stairs.     "  Lois,  don't  you  feel  well  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  well,  thank  you,"  she  replied  frigidly. 

He  went  back  into  the  parlor,  shivering  a  little,  and  turning 
up  his  coat-collar,  and  sat  down  to  play  his  own  accompaniment. 
Mrs.  Morgan,  who  missed  this  little  by-play,  found  Lois  on  her 
knees  before  a  suit-case,  feverishly  throwing  things  into  it. 

"Grandmother,"  she  said  hysterically,  "  I've  borne  all  I  can. 
I'm  not  going  to  stay  another  night  in  his  house." 

Mrs.  Morgan  sat  down  hard  on  the  bed. 

"This  evening  I  came  to  the  end  of  my  endurance,"  pursued 
Lois,  "and  if  lie  won't  let  me  go  quietly,  1  have  all  of  )rou  as 
witnesses." 

"  Lois,"  exclaimed  her  grandmother,  "if  you  take  this  into 
court,  you'll  make  even  a  worse  fool  of  yourself  than  you 
deserve." 

Lois  ornmpled  over  onto  the  suitcase.  "  Oh,  Grandmother 
Morgan,  how  can  you  talk  so  to  me  ? "  sobbing,  "but  that's  the 
way— nobody  understands  except  mother.  Even  Miriam  doesn't 
love  me  any  more.  Perhaps  another  woman  wouldn't  mind, 
but  he  ought  not  to  be  so  regardless  of  my  feelings.  I'm  80 
sensil  ive." 

"It  isn't  thai  yon're  sensitive,  Lois,  it's  jusl  that  you're  not 
sensible." 

Lois  was  BO  much  hurt  by  this  unfeeling  rejoinder  that  she 
could  say  no   more,    but,    when    she   had    mustered    enough   self- 

control,  went  on  with  her  packing.  Oliver,  entirely  unconscious 
of  the  bolt  about  to  shatter  his  domestic  happiness,  was  playing 

softly  the  "thing  he  had  to  sing  Sunday.*'     Over  and  over,  and 
in  different  registers,  the  subdued  words  came  up  to  them  : 
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"  Love  is  the  soul  of  soul,  within  the  soul." 
Though  he  generally  sang  baritone,  his  voice  had  the  compass 
of  a  second  tenor,  besides.  He  sang  without  effort,  and  the 
notes  were  fully  rounded,  and  sonorous,  with  none  of  the 
trembling  which  is  mistakenly  considered  passion.  The  final 
words  swelled  into  a  song  of  triumph  : 

"  Come  then,  complete  incompleteness,  O  Comer, 
Pant  through  the  blueness,  perfect  the  summer, 
Breathe  but  one  breath, 
Rose-beauty  above, 
And  all  that  was  death 
Grows  life,  grows  love, 
Grows  love ! " 

The  last  notes  seemed  to  Mrs.  Morgan's  blind,  or,  rather,  deaf 
partiality  veritably  worthy  of  the  great  tenor  by  whose  name  he 
had  been  dubbed  in  sport.  "Lois,"  she  said,  "how  can  you 
hear  him  sing  and  not  thank  God  for  him  ?  A  man  could  not 
have  a  voice  like  that,  unless  his  nature  were  strong  and  true. 
It  isn't  only  the  power  and  beauty  of  it ;  it's  the  expression,  the 
way  he  makes  you  feel  with  him.  And  another  thing  you  don't 
appreciate,  Lois,  is  his  sweet  disposition.  I've  seen  quite  a  few 
men  in  my  day  and  good-natured  ones  are  as  rare  as  days  in 
June." 

"  Oh,"  said  Lois,  sighing  wearily,  "  I  know  what  you  mean, 
Grandmother  Morgan.  I  used  to  think  that,  too,  but  you  see 
through  him  after  two  whole  years.  He  really  is  shallow  and 
trivial-minded.  And  as  for  his  *  sweet  disposition,'  he  never  is 
cross  about  anything  because  he  doesn't  care." 

"  Even  if  it  were  so,  Lois,  I  don't  see  why  you  should  blame 
him  for  his  nature.  People  can't  help  being  born  shallow  and 
trivial-minded." 

"  Oh,  Grandmother  Morgan,  of  course  you  don't  see.  No  one 
ever  will.  It  isn't  that,  although  he  has  been  a  great  dissapoint- 
ment  to  me.  It's  the  lack  of  respect  for  me  he  shows  so  plainly. 
It  doesn't  matter  who's  around  :  he  turns  me  into  ridicule  before 
everybody."  She  began  to  sob  again.  "And  now,  and  now, 
when  he's  begun  to  like  another  woman  better  than  he  does 
me-" 

"  Lois,  what  do  you  mean?"  Silence.  "Can  you  possibly 
refer  to  Miss  Elton  ?  " 

Lois  shook  her  shoulders  impatiently.  "You  can't  pretend 
you  didn't  notice  it,"  she  said.     "  What  he  told  her  at  the  door 
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climax*  And  goodness  knows  what  passed  between 
mi  during  all  the  time  fchey  were  alone  together. ,J 

Mrs.   Morgan   was  tongue-tied   for  forty-.  s.     Then 

mrs1  forth.  "Well,  Lois,  it's  too  bad  you're  not  a  novelist  ! 
So  much  imagination  ought  n<>t  to  go  to  waste.  '  What  he  told 
her  at  th<  was  a  perfectly  innocent  remark,  as  she  brought 

out.  I  should  think  the  little  common  sens.'  you  have  would 
you  that  a  man  doesn't  make  love  to  a  girl  h<  's  barely  met, 
under  his  wife's  nose  and  before  her  relations."  Lois  deigned 
to  make  no  answer.  "It  seems  to  me,  Lois,  that  if  yon  had 
thought  a  little  more  about  your  husband's  character,  and  less 
about  your  own  tender  feelings,  you'd  both  be  happier  to-day. 
I  suppose  you  imagine  it's  interesting  not  to  be  able  to  live  with 
Oliver.  Also  fashionable.  At  the  Lyceum  the  other  night  I 
heard  that  there's  a  new  call  at  railway  stations,  *  Ten  minutes 
for  divorce  ! '     I  thought  it  was  a  joke  then,  but  I  guess  it's  true!" 

"  Now,  there's  another  example  of  how  different  Oliver  and  I 
are!"  cried  Lois.  "  How  he  can  take  you  to  hear  such  horrid 
vulgar  things,  I  don't  know.  You  see  how  impossible  it  is, 
what  a  mockery  it  would  be,  for  us  to  stay  together  any  longer." 

"Yes,  I  see,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan.  The  situation  was  withal  so 
ridiculous  that  in  spite  of  her  rage  and  disgust,  she  almost 
laughed.  "After  all,,"  she  thought,  "I  don't  know  that  it's 
such  a  pity  for  two  people  who  can't  get  along  together  any 
better  than  this  to  part  company.  But  that  may  not  help  poor 
Oliver  much.  I  never  dreamed  there  could  be  such  folly.  I 
wouldn't  believe  it  if  I  weren't  sitting  here  looking  at  it." 

She  got  up  with  a  jerk  and  went  into  the  hall.  Oliver  was 
coming  slowly  up-stairs,  rubbing  his  chin. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  with  a  comical  air  of  perplexity,  "I 
can't  make  up  my  mind  which  part  to  sing  next  Sunday  ?  It's 
a  dreadful  responsibility,  having  such  a  motley  voice.  And 
here  some  duffer  has  strung  together  two  poems  to  fit  an  im- 
mortal melody  he  conceived,  and  I'm  at  my  wit's  end  to  know 
how  to  do  justice  to  it."  He  stopped  on  the  landing  below  her. 
"  You  see,"  he  explained,  "you  really  ought  to  soar  as  high  as 
yon  can  i  >n  t  hose  last  lines.  But  the  baritone  seems  more  appro- 
priate for  the  first  part.  'Soul.'  particularly,  is  a  word  1  like  to 
bring  up  from  as  near  my  pumps  as  possible." 

••  Yon  might  sing  it  twice,"  she  suggested. 

"  I  might,   that's  a  fact,"  In*  acquiesced   gravely.      "Once  just 
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before  the  sermon,  and  again  while  they're  collecting  the  fares. 
I  wonder  if  Lois  will  let  me/'  He  leisurely  lifted  his  feet  to  the 
remaining  steps,  and  strolled  into  his  wife's  room.  She  was 
still  on  the  floor,  struggling  with  a  strap.  "Here,  let  me  do 
that;  you  never  could,  you  know,"  he  said.  "Did  you  hear 
our  discussion?"  he  inquired.  "I  was  wondering  whether 
you'd  let  me  take  both  parts  next  Sunday.  And,  by  the  way, 
Lois,  what  are  you  doing?"  He  rose  to  his  full  height  and 
looked  down  at  her. 

"  I'm  getting  ready  to  go  home  to  stay,"  she  said  rapidly, 
answering  his  questions  in  inverse  order.  "  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  me  what  you  sing  or  how.  You  abuse  your  voice,  but 
then  you  abuse  everything  you  have,  including  your  wife." 
Her  breath  came  hard  and  she  undid  the  straps  nervously,  and 
tried  to  fasten  them  again.  "  I  can't  stand  such  treatment  any 
longer  ;  you've  worn  me  out." 

He  leaned  against  the  wall,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his  feet 
crossed.  "Is  it  a  divorce,  Lois  ?"  he  asked  easily,  "or  just  a 
separation  ?  " 

She  threw  back  her  head  and  looked  at  him,  her  cheeks  blaz- 
ing, her  lips  parted.  But  the  angry  words  were  checked  by  the 
sight  of  him.  His  eyes  met  hers  from  a  face  that  was  like  a 
mask,  swept  clear  of  all  color,  or  movement,  or  expression.  She 
put  up  her  hands  as  if  to  ward  off  a  blow,  then  got  to  her  feet 
unsteadily,  and  stood  clinging  to  the  end  of  the  bed.  "  Oliver," 
she  gasped,  "  I  never  thought  you  cared  like  that.  You  have  a 
strange  way  of  showing  that  you  love  anybody.  And  oh,  I'm 
different  from  most  women,  Oliver,  and  you've  always  seemed 
so  thoughtless.  Some  women  might  not  mind,  but  I — I'm  so 
sensitive."     She  was  actually  apologizing  for  leaving  him. 

He  turned  on  his  heel,  and  moved  quietly  into  the  hall,  and 
back  again.  "Perhaps  it's  just  as  well,  Lois,"  he  said  then. 
"We  seem  not  to  understand  each  other  very  well.  I  don't 
wonder  that  you've  tired  of  me  :  suppose  almost  anyone  would 
get  sick  of  living  with  such  an  uncertain  quantity.  I've  been 
thinking  lately,"  the  words  came  slowly,  and  with  difficulty/' 
that  perhaps  I  wasn't  thinking  of  you  so  much  as  myself  when 
I  asked  you  to  marry  me."  He  hesitated.  "  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
go  to-night." 

"I  will  though,"  she  cried  wildly,  "I  don't  want  to  stay  in 
your  house  another  hour.     I'm  going  now.     I'm  glad  you  take 
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it  so  calmly."     She  picked  up  the  suitcase  and  walked  past  him, 
Like  a  queen  of  tragedy,  without  a  glance. 

He  went  into  another  room  and  found  Mrs.   Morgan  rocking 
violently  in  the  dark.     "Grandmother,"  he  said,  "you  mu- 
with  her."' 

"I?     Never." 

"  Please.  I  want  you  to  Grandmother.  It's  too  late  for  her  to 
be  out  alone.  And— perhaps  she  wouldn't  care  for  me  to  escort 
her." 

Mrs.  Morgan,  getting  up,  lifted  her  face  to  him  and  he  kissed 
her. 

"  ril  go,"  she  said  huskily. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  outside  door  had  clicked  behind 
them,  Oliver  stood  silent  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  beside  the 
chair  which  rocked  and  rocked  after  Mrs.  Morgan's  hasty  leav- 
ing of  it.  It  gradually  trembled  less,  finally  subsiding  into 
complete  steadiness.  At  last,  the  man  roused  himself,  went  to 
a  window  and  opened  it.  The  ceaseless  clang  and  roar  of  the 
city  came  to  him  faintly  from  the  distance.  Its  lights  were  far 
more  brilliant  than  the  moon-paled  stars.  He  raised  his  clenched 
hands  toward  the  sky,  and  slowly,  as  they  opened,  the  tense  ex- 
pression of  his  face  relaxed.  Into  the  chaos  of  his  thoughts 
came  fragments  of  song,  a  strain  or  two  of  churchly  music. 
"  And  if— tho'  all  untried—" 

"Oh,  God,"  he  said,  "I  am  too  weak  to  stand  alone  !"  He 
knelt,  and  with  his  elbows  on  the  sill,  bowed  his  head  in  his 
hands  like  a  child.  But  there  was  no  peace  within  him.  How 
many  heartbreaks,  lie  thought  dully,  go  to  make  up  that  part  of 
a  great  city  which  is  not  noise  and  glare.  Then,  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  across  the  darkness  of  his  mind,  came  the  realization 
that  New  York  had  never  appealed  to  him  in  that  way  before. 
"  Is  that  why  ?"  he  asked  slowly.     "  Is  that  why  ?  " 

After  a  while,  he  went  into  his  own  room,  took  off  his  necktie 
and  pulled  the  little  drawer  of  his  bureau  open.  His  chum's 
face  looked  up  at  him.  Lois  had  put  the  pictnre  there:  it  had 
moved  by  degrees  from  the  most  conspicuous  place  on  the  piano 
to  this  unhonored  retreat.  Oliver  regarded  it  seriously.  They 
had  never  liked  each  other,  the  two  who  had  been  dearest  to  him 
out  of  all  the  world.  A  thousands  memories  crowded  into  his 
mind,  all  that  Bob  had  meant  to  him  through  the  years.  It  was 
good  for  him  in  that  hour  to  be  able  to  look  back  upon  the  long 
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fidelity  that  had  been  their  intercourse.  The  beauty  of  his 
friendship  with  this  man  was  suddenly  revealed  to  him.  This 
was  the  love  that  passes  understanding,  the  love  that  endures. 
Yet  she  had  come  between  them. 

His  mind  was  not  clear,  yet,  and  he  tried,  wearily,  to  turn  it 
away  from  the  last  two  years.  But  he  could  not.  Every  detail 
of  his  knowledge  of  Lois,  little  thing  she  had  forgotten,  words, 
looks  of  which  he  had  not  dreamed  the  meaning,  rushed  upon 
him.  He  knew  the  truth,  that  he  had  never  had  any  real  hold 
upon  her.  And  yet,  she  had  seemed  to  him  the  embodiment  of 
all  that  he  desired.  Everything  in  the  room  breathed  of  her, 
her  cool  fair  presence  had  made  the  place  what  it  was.  The 
closet  door  stood  open,  and  her  dresses,  hanging  in  the  shadow, 
reminded  him  of  the  countless  hours  in  which  they  had  grown 
familiar.  He  dashed  off  the  light  so  that  he  need  not  see,  then 
turned  it  on  again  immediately,  through  a  sudden  fear  that  the 
little  left  him  might  slip  away. 

The  first  thing  that  met  his  eyes  was  Bob's  photograph  and  he 
picked  it  up  and  laid  his  cheek  against  it.  Even  though  in 
scorn  and  dislike,  she  had  touched  it,  she  had  placed  it  there. 
Then  he  held  it  at  arm's  length,  saying  to  it,  "  You  never  liked 
her  either,  Bob.  Will  you  be  sorry  that  I've  lost  her  ?"  And 
his  heart  answered  him  "Yes."  For  Bob  loved  him.  Of  course, 
he  would  growl  around  a  little,  that  was  Bob's  way,  and  all  his 
words  would  be  infused  with  the  cynicism  to  profess  which  was 
his  pride,  but  they  two  would  look  into  each  other's  eyes  and 
know. 

Oliver  pulled  himself  together  and  removed  his  collar. 
"  You've  done  quite  enough  on  the  pathetic  for  the  present,"  he 
said  to  the  stricken  face  that  was  reflected  in  the  glass.  He 
turned  out  the  light  again,  undressed  in  the  dark,  wound  his 
watch  and  went  to  bed. 

But  he  might  better  have  gone  to  battle  if  what  he  sought  was 
rest. 

CHAPTER   VI 

When  morning  came  there  was  an  apathy  upon  him  that  sur- 
prised himself.  He  dressed  mechanically,  noting  in  an  uninter- 
ested, impersonal  way  that  he  looked  about  as  usual.  As  he 
went  out  a  telegram  was  handed  to  him,  "  Found  Miriam  ailing. 
Stay  here  till  Monday.     Grandmother." 
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Saving  taken  a  train  into  the  city,  he  Btopped  at  a  florist's 

and  ordered  eighteen  roses  sent  to  his  wife's  sister.  "Ailing" 
diil  not  sound  very  serious,  and,  though  he  reproached  himself 
for  the  thought,  he  was  glad  thai  he  was  to  be  at  home  alone  a 
night  or  two.     Then  he  went  back  and  recovered  his  card.    Site 

must  not  know  that  he  had  sent  the  flowers.  This  was  the  only 
time  that  he  named  her  in  his  thoughts  that  morning.  He  had 
a  cup  of  coffee  in  a  restaurant,  then  got  into  a  ''Pay  as  yon 
enter91  car  and  rode  down-town. 

He  went  through  the  day  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  wonder- 
ing to  find  that  it  did  not  take  much  exertion  on  his  own  part 
to  do  so.  Once  or  twice  he  even  asked  himself,  "Can  it  be  that 
I  do  not  care  ?  " 

At  half-past  four  he  went  to  church  and  had  his  special 
session  with  the  choir-master,  and  was  his  natural  self — on  the 
surface.  He  came  out  on  Broadway,  and  walked  up  to  Four- 
teenth Street,  then  westward  to  Sixth  Avenue,  where  it  was  his 
habit  to  take  the  "L."  But  he  had  forgotten  his  purpose — if, 
indeed,  he  had  ever  formed  one — and  began  to  move  up-town 
with  the  crowd.  Then  he  suddenly  felt  a  desire  to  get  away 
from  them  all,  and  he  went  westward  again  until  he  came  to 
streets  that  were  less  thronged.  He  was  restless  and  uneasy, 
he  did  not  care  whither  his  feet  led  him,  if  only  away  from — 
from  what  ? 

A  loud  screaming  startled  him  and,  turning,  he  saw  a  child 
coming  down  the  almost-deserted  street.  She  stopped  a  moment, 
looking  up  into  his  face,  then  threw  herself  about  his  knees. 
He  remembered  that  once,  in  a  gathering  at  Mrs.  Elton's,  some 
our  had  said  of  him,  "Children  always  run  at  his  approach/' 
He  had  laughed  then  and  asked,  "Which  way  ?"  But  now  he 
stooped  and  lifted  the  warm  little  human  tiling  to  his  shoulder. 
She  was  shaking  with  dry  sobs,  and  her  lamentations  continued 
for  a  space  as  her  hands  closed  behind  his  neck.  He  was  glad. 
in  a  vague  way.  that  she  was  comparatively  clean. 

"I  wouldn't  howl,"  he  said  earnestly.     "It  really  doesn't  do 

any  good,  you  know." 
"  But  Tin  Losted,"  she  told  him. 

"  No,  you're  uot.     We'll  find  you.     What's  your  name?" 
"  Tin  papa's  girl,"  she  said.     "  1  live  with  Aunt  Nonni." 
"Yes?    How  elucidating!"     He  had  begun  to  walk  in  the 

direction    from   which   she    Lad   eome       Pausing  on   the  first 
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corner,  he  saw  a  woman  in  a  very  white  apron  rushing  toward 
him,  and  a  boy  who  had  sprung  from  nowhere  shouted  : 

"  Oh,  Mis'  Baker,  there's  a  gentleman  with  the  baby  !" 

Oliver  transferred  the  child  to  the  woman,  smiled  at  her  volu- 
ble but  breathless  gratitude,  and  moved  away  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  moved  slowly,  for  he  was  not  restless  now.  He 
came  out  on  Broadway  again,  finally,  and  there  was  Bob's  car 
standing  beside  the  curb,  and  Bob's  black  spaniel  sitting  guard- 
ian at  the  wheel. 

"Hello  there,  Topsy,"  he  said. 

She  greeted  him  enthusiastically,  and  her  master  appeared  in 
a  minute. 

"Look  who's  here,"  said  Bob.  "Get  in  and  I'll  take  you 
where  you're  going." 

"  Home,"  said  Oliver.  He  sat  with  Topsy  between  his  knees, 
one  arm  on  the  back  of  Bob's  seat.  "  How  did  you  know  ?"  he 
asked  in  a  low  voice. 

"Letter  from  Mrs.  Morgan.     Grand  old  lady." 

"  Isn't  she  ?  Bob,  have  you  heard  Madame  Homer  this  season  ?" 

"Going  Monday.  Darned  ball  to-night.  Oily,  you  want  to 
look  in  at  Rose  Stahl  when  you  see  the  chance.  Even  she  can't 
get  away  with  the  play  they've  given  her — strong  on  the  tragic, 
you  know.  And  Edith  Wynne  is  great  in  her  new  part. 
Doesn't  expose  the  saltcellars  in  her  alabaster  neck  this  time." 
He  chatted  on  easily.  Almost  at  the  end  of  their  ride,  he  said  : 
"  Oily,  mother  wants  me  to  bring  you  over  to  Patchogue  to 
dinner  to-morrow.     Come  ?  " 

"  With  pleasure,  Bob.     I'll  be  at  the  synagogue." 

"  Going  to  officiate  as  usual  ?" 

"  Sure  thing.     '  The  trivial  round,'  you  know. 

"All  right,  I'll  be  there.  Old  man,"  as  they  stopped  at  the 
door,  "keep  Topsy  to-night,  will  you  ?  You  know  she  objects 
to  being  left  alone  more  than  three  nights  in  the  week,  and  I've 
been  out  a  lot  lately.  And,  say,  she  hasn't  had  her  dinner,  so 
you'd  better  get  something."  He  held  out  his  hand,  and  wrung 
Oliver's  hard.     "  Good-night." 

"  Good-night,  Bob,  you're  a  trump."  Whistling  to  the  dog, 
he  ran  up  the  steps.  Bob  listened  while  he  unlocked  the  door. 
Oliver,  fearing  that  his  voice  had  not  been  very  steady  on  those 
last  words,  turned  in  the  lighted  hall  and  called  "Good-night" 
again,  raising  his  hand  in  an  old,  fantastic  gesture  of  farewell. 
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u'8o  they  were  divorced,'"  quoted  Bob  to  himself,  "'and 
lived  happily  ever  after.'"  But  as  the  machine  started  he  mut- 
tered, "  Poor  old  Caruse  !  "  Jamming  his  hat  s<>  far  down  over 
his  eyes  that  he  hurt  his  neck  in  bending  back  to  see  at  all,  he 
rolled  away. 

Oliver,  left  to  himself  and  the  dog,  stood  silent  an  instant. 
Then,  as  she  stirred  uneasily,  he  started  from  his  reverie. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Topsy,"  he  said.  "  If  you  will  walk  into 
the  kitchen,  we'll  make  some  tea."  He  grinned  suddenly. 
"Grandmother  would  say  it  is  the  best  thing  possible  for  our 
nerves." 

THE   END. 


SUCCESS  AND  HAPPINESS 

ALICE  MAY   COMSTOCK 

Success  sat  high  in  state  with  jewels  crowned, 

And  many  were  the  slaves  who  stood  around. 

Afar  fair  Happiness,  with  modest  mien. 

Passed  by  and  bowed  her  head  before  the  Queen, 

Who,  frowning,  thus  did  speak  :  "What  is  your  worth," 

Said  she,  "  within  this  court  or  on  the  earth  ': 

That  I  could  take  your  place  you  must  confess, 

For  all  agree  I  am  true  Happiness." 

But  Happiness  broke  forth  in  laughter  sweet. 

Success's  slaves  rushed  to  her,  kissed  her  feet 

And  hands,  while  thus  he  spoke,  "  Does  not  this  prove 

Though  people  oft  court  you,  'tis  me  they  love  V 

You  are  not  needed  much,  you  must  confess, 

'Tis  I  who  am  the  only  true  Success  ! " 


A  DREAM-PORTRAIT 

MILDRED   RAXDEL  SEYMOUR 

Only  a  low,  old-fashioned  room, 

Yellow  and  brown  and  gold 
Filled  with  the  ineni'ries  of  by-gone  days, 

The  hope  of  a  tale  untold. 
A  harp  a-gleam  in  the  fire-light  glow, 

Great  bowls  of  flower  o'  rose, 
Low  shelves  of  books  all  used  and  worn, 

A  cat  by  the  fire  a-doze. 
Candles  glimmering  in  the  dusk, 

Leather  and  bronze  and  brass — 
The  sweet,  clear  chime  of  an  old-time  clock, 

The  patter  of  rain  on  glass. 
Faded  rugs  in  mellow  tones — 

Chairs  soft,  and  wide,  and  deep, 
A  high-backed  settle,  black  with  age, 

Great  pillows  all  a-heap. 
And  in  the  dim  light,  faintly  seen, 

All  shimmering  gold  and  brown, 
A  shadow-shape  before  the  fire — 

A  girl  in  a  primrose  gown. 
A  slender  thing,  with  a  sweet  child-face 

And  dream-wide,  wondering  eyes 
Filled  with  courage,  and  faith  and  hope, 

And  the  questioning,  shy  surprise, 
Of  a  child  to  girlhood  suddenly  grown 

Waiting  for — who  can  say  ? 
Fame  and  honor  and  wide  renown, 

Or  the  Prince  who  must  come  some  day  ? 

Only  a  low,  old-fashioned  room, 

Yellow,  and  gold,  and  brown, 
And  the  heart  of  it  all  like  the  heart  of  a  dream, 

A  girl  in  a  primrose  gown. 
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SKETCHES 
A  MAKE  BELIEVE  GHOST  STORY 

RUTH    AGNES   WILSON 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  bit  of  a  tiny  ghost — so 
wee,  that  you  could  put  him,  all  but  one  wing,  in  the  half  of  an 
empty  walnut  shell,  and  he  was  the  saddest  little  ghost  that  ever 
vanished  into  thin  air.  [He  was  so  sad  that  he  did  nothing  but 
sigh,  all  day  long ;  not  because  he  wasn't  a  pretty  ghost,  for  he 
was  ;  he  was  all  of  a  blue-grey  mist  color,  bluer  than  the  grey 
of  a  low-hanging  cloud,  and  greyer  than  the  blue  of  distant 
mountains,  which  is  a  very  pretty  color  for  a  ghost.  But  he 
was  sad  because  he  had  never  scared  anybody.  No,  never,  in 
all  his  live  long  ghosthood.  And  that  is  what  ghosts  are  for, 
you  know. 

All  the  other  ghosts  could  tell  thrilling  tales,  particularly  the 
long,  lean,  flappy  white  ones,  but  the  wee  little  ghost  could  only 
cower,  silent,  in  his  half  of  a  walnut  shell.  It  almost  made  him 
shiver  to  look  at  those  other  ghosts,  it  was  so  uncanny  to  see 
right  through  them,  and  out  the  other  side  ;  and  when  they 
whispered  of  churchyards  and  haunted  woods  and  old,  empty 
houses,  his  hair  would  have  stood  up  on  vnd,  if  he  had  had  any- 
But  he  didn't,  you  see;  for  he  was  a  butterfly  ghost.  You 
didn't  know  that  butterflies  ever  had  ghosts?  Well,  usually, 
they  don't  ;  but  there  is  one  kind  of  butterfly,  you'd  only  find 
one  in  this  part  <>f  the  country  once  in  a  hundred  years,  or  so, 
and  when  these  butterflies  fold  up  their  wings  and  stop  dancing 
in  the  8Un,  they  go  <>n   dancing   in  the  mist,  and   the   moon  light 

a;   i   lists.     Bui  they  are  such  wee  filmy  ghosts  that  1  doubt  if 
you'd  ever  notice  it.  even  though   one  llew  in  on  a  moonbeam  at 

your  very  window  ? 
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So  the  butterfly  ghost  kept  getting  sadder  and  sadder  ;  for  no 
matter  bow  bard  be  tried,  not  even  a  scary  child,  creeping  down 
the  long  dark  hall  to  bed,  would  quiver  an  eye  lash  if  he 
flickered  past.  The  butterfly  ghost  wept  a  great  many  moisty 
little  ghost  tears,  until  he  was  in  danger  of  wholly  dissolving 
into  a  bit  of  grey  mist.  But  he  didn't,  for  before  that  happened, 
he  began  to  feel  wicked  and  detiant ;  so  wicked,  that  he  resolved 
to  go  and  play  with  the  Will-o'-the- Wisps  ! 

Now  a  respectable  ghost  does  not  have  much  to  do  with  a 
Will-o'the-Wisp,  for  while  ghosts  do  scare  people,  they  are 
really  harmless  creatures  ;  but  Will-o'-the-Wisps  are  pure  ma- 
lice. They  live  in  the  swamps  and  shaking  quagmires  ;  and  at 
night  they  glimmer  and  dance,  blue-green  above  the  marsh 
grass,  and  lure  the  wanderer,  and  lead  him  further  and  further 
from  the  safe  path  ;  and  when  the  cruel  bog  sucks  at  his  feet  and 
pulls  him  down,  down  to  its  watery  heart,  they  dance  harder 
and  faster  in  malicious  glee.  So  the  butterfly  ghost  was  being 
very  bad  indeed  to  fly  away  in  his  walnut  shell  to  the  big  green 
swamp  of  the  Will-o'-the-Wisps. 

The  Will-o'-the  Wisps  were  glad  to  see  him,  and  taught  him 
to  flicker  and  dance  with  them,  just  above  the  sedge-tops  ;  and 
he  quite  forgot  his  sorrows  for  a  while — it  was  so  delightfully 
wicked  ;  but  pretty  soon  he  became  very  tired,  and  had  to  perch 
on  a  Cat-o'-Nine-Tail  to  get  his  breath.  A  wee  little  baby  Will- 
o'-the  Wisp  who  was  tired,  too,  came  and  perched  beside  him  ; 
and  they  soon  became  very  confidential.  The  butterfly  ghost 
confessed  what  a  failure  in  ghostdom  he  was,  and  how  he 
longed  to  give  someone  just  the  least  bit  of  a  scare  ;  and  the 
Will-o'-the- Wisp  confessed  sighfully  that  his  light  was  so  feeble, 
he  had  never  been  able  to  entice  anyone  from  terra-firma,  except 
just  one  man  for  a  few  yards  or  more  so  that  he  lost  his  galoshes. 

"They  said  he  was  a  Professor,"  continued  the  Will-o'the- 
Wisp  in  his  plaintive  wisp  of  a  voice  "and  that  he  was  easy, 
oh,  simple,  they  said.  Why,  you  might  be  able  to  scare  him,  if 
he  is  so  easy  ;  why  don't  you  try  it  ?  He  lives  in  a  new  bun- 
galow a  bit  beyond  the  swamp-edge.    I'll  show  you  !" 

The  butterfly  ghost  felt  so  wicked  and  defiant  that  night  that 
he  was  ready  for  anything  ;  and  with  a  quick  "  Come  on  !  I'll 
do  it!"  he  hopped  in  his  nut-shell.  His  thin  little  whisper- 
voice  fairly  quivered  with  excitement  when  he  said  goodbye  to 
the  Will-o'-the-Wisp,  and  flew  off  toward  the  bungalow  light, 
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glowing  yellow  and  steady  beyond  the  swamp-edge.  Just  one 
room  was  lighted,  and  he  ventured  up  to  its  open  window  and 
peeped  in.  There  sat  the  Professor,  his  head  bent  above  some- 
thing on  a  table  ;  and  all  about  him — the  little  ghost  caught  his 
breath — were  countless  hundreds  of  butterflies  !  Big  ones  and 
little,  gay  ones  and  sombre  ;  and  all  stuck  fast  to  sheets  of  white 
paper  by  a  pin  in  their  back.  The  butterfly  ghost  winced,  he 
could  almost  feel  that  pin-stab  ;  for  that  was  how  he  had  become 
a  ghost.  But  he  gathered  courage  from  the  thought  that  he  was 
beyond  mortal  pin  prick  now,  and  sallied  in,  and  settled  tenta- 
tively on  the  big  work-table.  The  Professor  kept  on  squinting 
into  his  microscope,  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  So  the 
butterfly  ghost  fluttered  cautiously  nearer,  till  he  brushed  the 
Professor's  very  hand. 

Then,  ah  then  !  the  Professor  started,  and  stared,  and  the 
butterfly  ghost  saw  how  his  face  paled,  how  each  scanty  hair  on 
his  head  quivered,  how  he  opened  his  mouth  to  cry  out,  and 
could  not.  The  little  ghost  fanned  his  wings  rapturously,  and 
flitted  carelessly  to  the  Professor's  other  hand.  Then  the  scien- 
tific instinct  woke  in  the  Professor  and  impelled  his  hand  toward 
the  long-handled  butterfly-net  lying  nearby  on  the  table.  He 
poised  it  carefully  and  brought  it  down  with  a  quick  skilful 
jerk  ;  but  the  butterfly  ghost  slipped  through  its  meshes — for 
one  can't  catch  ghosts  in  nets,  you  know  !  The  hollow  whack  of 
the  net  handle  on  the  table  brought  the  Professor  out  of  his 
doze  ;  he  passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead  in  a  confused  man- 
ner as  if  trying  to  remember  something,  then  laughed  nervously. 

"Strange,  strange,"  he  muttered,  "  I  could  have  sworn  there 
was  a  *  Rara  Speciales,'  that  it  lighted  on  my  very  hand.  Well,  I 
must  be  more  careful,  this  close  study  and  concentration,  it 
plays  tricks  with  the  eye  and  the  brain."  And  he  put  up  the 
butterfly  net,  still  muttering  softy."    Strange,  very  strange." 

But  the  butterfly  ghost  was  doing  a  little  sparky  pirouette  on 
the  window  sill  for  very  joy;  and  presently  he  tumbled  into  the 
walnut  shell  and  careened  away  in  it  to  the  ghost-council,  they 
were  holding  one  that  night  deep  in  the  brown  shadows  of  the 
thickest  pine  grove.  And  when  it  came  his  turn  to  tell  how 
he  had  scared  a  real  live  man.  and  a  Professor  at  that,  will  you 
not  believe  me  when  1  say,  that  he  was  the  happiest  little  ghost 
that  ever  haunted  mortal  at  the  mid-night  hour. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  HEARTS 

MADALENE   DOW 

Our  little  "  house  of  hearts,"  dear, 

With  the  shadows  and  firelight  glow, 
The  daffodils  in  the  window, 

The  big  chair,  easy  and  low  ; 
The  great,  broad  center-table 

With  the  books  that  we  love  best, 
And  back  where  shadows  are  deepest, 

In  rows  and  rows,  all  the  rest ; 
The  teapot  humming  softly, 

The  plate  of  buttered  toast, 
Books  and  pictures  and  firelight, 

And  the  friends  that  we  care  for  most. 
Outside  the  wind  is  howling, 

The  surf  grinds  its  way  up  the  shore  ; 
But  we  are  here  together,  dear — 

Is  there  aught  we  could  wish  for  more  ? 


Years  have  gone  by  and  the  ' '  house  of  hearts  " 

Is  a  memory  dim  and  sweet, 
Until  I  come  forth  into  moonlight 

At  the  end  of  a  shaded  street. 
And  there  as  it  stands  before  me, 

The  moonlight  flooding  the  lawn, 
Memory  comes  with  a  rush  of  pain, 

The  dimness  and  sweetness  are  gone. 
The  air  is  heavy  and  fragrant, 

A  salt  breeze  comes  from  the  sea, 
It  freshens  the  scent  and  stirs  the  white  blooms 

Of  the  old  magnolia  tree. 
There  are  lights  across  the  water, 

Bugle  notes  sound  from  the  shore, 
The  world  in  its  beauty  is  perfect — 

Is  there  aught  I  could  wish  for  more  ? 
Ah,  yes,  for  the  "  house  of  hearts  "  is  dark, 

The  joy  it  once  sheltered  has  flown, 
The  door  is  locked,  the  key  is  lost, 

And  I  stand  outside — alone. 
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TERRY'S  GIRL 

ELIZABETH    Ma    fa  I!  LAND 

The  day  of  the  informal  house  dance  just  twenty  minutes 
the  luncheon   bell   had    rung,   and   ten  minutes  after  his 
temper  had  given  way  completely,  Terry  rushed  into  the  frater- 
nity house,  banged  the  door  after  him,  slammed  down  his  note- 
books into  a  chair  and  whirled  into  the  dining-room. 

"Ho  !   Ho  !   my  lads,  the  wind  blows  strong, 
Something  surely  has  gone  wrong," 

sang  out  songful  Billy  as  Terry  pulled  out  a  chair,  sat  down 
and  reached  for  some  bread. 

"What's  up  now?"  said  Skru.  "Has  the  leading  lady 
devoured  the  scenery  or  lias  the  squelch  committee  been  chas- 
tising our  noble  manager  of  dramatics  ?" 

"Go  'loug,  can't  you  see  it's  something  about  his  girl  ?    Per- 
haps she  has  the  pink-eye  or  hydrophobia.      Calm  down, 
fellow,  man  was  made  before  woman,  eveD  though  he  always 
>een  following  after,"  said  Scotchy.     "  But  fire  away,  Terry, 
we'll  listen  to  your  tale  of  woe." 

Then  Terry  did  begin  to  fire  away,  hurling  the  whole  dra- 
matics cast  into  the  eternal  flames  and  pulling  them  out.  to 
throw  them  in  again  even  more  dramatically. 

"  The  fools  just  would  not  turn  out  and  drill  until  the  last 
minute,  and  now  of  course  they  are  awkward  as  old  cows. 
Even  if  they  practice  all  the  afternoon,  there's  very  little  chance 
of  saving  the  play  from  failure  But  it's  the  one  hope  and  I 
must  stay.  But  what  will  J  do  about  my  girl  ?  Her  train 
arrives  at  three-forty-eight,  and  I  can't  possibly  get  down  to 
el  her." 

"Oh,  is  that  all  ?    Bend  b  freshman." 

"Ican'1  do  It,"  answered  Terry,  "they  are  all  needed  up  at 
the  hall  to  decorate." 

"Try  a  soph.,  then.  Where's  there  one  without  a  girl? 
Jake,  Dorry— Scotchy  !"  A  shout  went  up  from  the  tables  far 
and  near  at  the  mention  of  the  last  mime,  and  a  lad  slumped 
down  from  his  chair,  half -way  to  the  floor. 
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"  Heigh  there,  Scotchy  !  Come  up  from  under  the  table. 
Don't  try  to  crawl  out  of  it.  You  are  it  for  a  merry  game  at 
the  railway  station  when  the  three-forty-eight  comes  in  this 
afternoon,"  said  Billy. 

Terry  turned  toward  the  stricken  youth,  and  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  consternation  evident  in  his  face,  burst  into  the 
merriest  of  laughs. 

"Gee!  fellows,  I  guess  it  will  be  my  girl  who  will  have 
charge  of  dramatics  this  afternoon.  Scotchy,  you  will  make  a 
fine  leading  man  carrying  off  the  fair  lady.  But  honestly,  no 
fooling,  will  you  ?  " 

"Will  I  ?  Of  course  I  won't.  With  all  these  boobs  as  spec- 
tators, I  would  make  a  big  goat  of  myself,  and  besides,  I 
wouldn't  know  your  girl  from  Cleopatra." 

"But  Scotchy,  you  must.  You  would  know  Barbara  Laird 
in  a  thousand.  She's  stunning  and  you  can't  miss  her.  She 
always  wears  blue,  a  dark  blue  suit,  you  know.  You  will, 
won't  you  ?  There's  a  box  of  '  Fatimas'  on  my  desk.  They  are 
yours  from  this  minute,  only  don't  smoke  them  all  at  once. 
Save  one  to  quiet  your  fluttering  heart  just  before  the  train 
pulls  into  the  station.  Thanks,  my  laddie,  I  always  did  think 
you  were  an  under  classman  worth  saving.  I  am  off  now  to 
rehearsal  again.  Tell  Barbara  I'm  mighty  sorry  I  can't  meet 
her  myself,  but  methinks  she  will  not  object  to  the  substitute. 
So  long,  old  chap.     Remember,  she  always  wears  blue." 

The  door  banged  again,  and  Terry  was  half-way  up  College 
Hill  before  the  laughing  died  away.  Skru  was  the  first  to 
speak.  "Cheer  up,  Scotchy,  you  will  have  to  do  it.  Terry  is 
rushed  to  death,  so  put  on  your  bestest  plaidie  and  tuck  your 
bagpipe  under  your  arm  and  run  along.  We'll  be  there  when 
the  performance  begins." 

"  Shut  up,  fellows,  it's  no  joke.  I  never  met  a  girl  before  in 
my  life  and  if  it  were  for  anyone  else  but  Terry  I  would  not  stir 
a  step.     When  the  deuce  did  he  say  that  Miss  Laird  will  arrive  !  " 

"  Three-forty-eight,"  roared  the  chorus. 

"Three-forty-eight  it  shall  be,"  growled  Scotchy,  and  three- 
forty-eight  it  was,  when  down  in  the  Central  Station  the  "sub- 
stitute "  tossed  away  the  last  Fatima,  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  strode  forth  to  meet  the  girl. 

Let's  see,  how  had  she  been  described  ?  Oh,  yes  !  tall  and 
stunning,  you  know,  and  would  wear  blue.      Well,  he  would 
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find  her  quickly  and  make  off  with  her  before  the  fellows  had 
time  to  notice  him  id  the  crowd.  He  stepped  a  little  nearer  the 
nearest  Pullman,  but  not  too  near.  That  would  never  do.  He 
must  Burvey  all  the  passengers  bo  as  not  to  make  any  mistake. 
What  a  mob  !  Why  did  people  get  so  excited  when  they  were 
merely  meeting  friends!  Would  the  girl  in  blue  never  get  off 
that  train  ?  Ah  !  there  she  was  now,  but  no,  this  woman  in  the 
blue  suit  was  nearer  forty  than  twenty.  There  was  another, 
but  this  could  not  be  the  one.  She  was  too  short  and  fat. 
Good  Lord  !  would  the  passengers  ever  stop  pouring  forth,  or 
would  the  tall  girl  ever  come  !  Anxiously  he  watched  and 
waited,  waited  until  the  last  person  was  on  the  platform  and 
off.  What !  Terry  did  say  three-forty-eight,  didn't  he  ?  But 
there  were  more  cars  and  other  passengers.  He  would  find 
her  yet. 

The  crowd  was  pushing  him  now  this  way,  now  that,  and  as 
for  the  suits  of  the  women,  there  was  blue  to  the  right  of  him, 
blue  to  the  left  of  him,  blue  in  front  of  him,  which  blurred  and 
wavered  before  his  eyes.  The  whole  train  was  unloaded  and 
still  lie  had  not  found  her.  There  was,  however,  the  waiting- 
room.  Probably  she  would  be  there.  Gee  !  it  was  mighty 
awkward  to  have  to  greet  her  before  all  the  fellows  and  their 
gills.     Perhaps  she  had  missed  the  train  ! 

When  he  glanced  around  the  crowded  waiting-room,  there 
was  not  one  unescorted  girl  to  be  seen  in  the  throng.  That  set- 
tied  it.  She  had  missed  her  train.  He  pulled  some  time-tables 
out  of  his  pocket  to  look  up  the  next  one.  But  where  did  she 
live  ?  Puzzled,  he  studied  the  connections  at  Richfield  Junction 
and  Normal  Centre  and  finally  looked  up,  baffled. 

Good  Lord!  Not  twenty  feet  away  was  standing  a  tall  girl 
in  a  bine  suit  looking  directly  at  him  with  an  amused  smile. 
At  the  sight  of  her  Scotchy  east  the  timetables  to  the  winds 
and  with  them  all  caution.  Entirely  oblivious  to  everything 
bnt  that,  with  amusement  she  had  been  watching  him  in  his 
perplexity,  he  was  at  her  side  in  a  moment.  Fairly  sweeping 
her  oil"  her  feet  with  his  impetuous  greeting,  he  picked  np  her 

suit  c  zed    h»*r   bine  silk  umbrella  and   more,  her  arm,  and 

was  dashing  her  along  the  corridor  to  the  street,  all  the  time 
pouring  forth  explanation  after  explanation.  Words  and  steps 
were  accelerated  at  the  same  time  and  now  they  were  almost 
running.      Breathlessly  they  reached  the  busy  corner  and  came 
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to  a  quick  stop,  and  still  he  was  pouring  forth  his  little  speech. 
"Terry  is  so  sorry  he  couldn't  come.  I  came  to  meet  you, 
but  I— " 

"Terry  !"  ejaculated  the  girl,  "  who  is  Terry  ?" 

Down  dropped  the  suit  case,  the  umbrella  dropped  down. 
Good  Lord  ! !  this  wasn't  Terry's  girl  !  Who  was  she  ?  What 
would  he  do  with  her  ? 

The  girl  was  speaking  again,  "  Who  is  Terry  ?" 

Then  the  vexation  of  all  that  last  hour  began  to  burst  forth 
from  him.  "Terry?  Terry  is  the  biggest — "  but  the  clang  of 
the  bell  of  an  approaching  car  obliterated  the  rest,  and  brought 
him  to  action.  In  a  second  he  had  gathered  up  the  suit  case 
and  umbrella  and  was  racing  with  them  and  the  girl  back — 
back  to  the  railway  station,  strewing  apologies  all  along  the 
short  way.  There  was  one  consolation  in  the  mix-up  for  him, 
however,  and  that  was  that  all  the  fellows  had  left  by  this 
time.  False  hopes  !  Just  as  Scotchy  opened  the  door,  big, 
easy-going  Ben  Burdick  was  coming  out.  Ben  glanced  at  him 
and  then  at  the  girl  at  his  side. 

"Why,  Sis  !  mighty  glad  to  see  you.  Where  have  you  been  ? 
I've  been  looking  for  you,  high  and  low  !  Scotchy,  old  man,  I 
didn't  know  you  knew  Sis  I" 

"  I  didn't — "  began  Scotchy,  and  there  might  have  been  some 
embarrassing  explanations,  had  not  Ben  interrupted  him. 

"  Oh,  I  say,  some  of  the  fellows  were  asking  me  about  you  a 
minute  ago.  There's  some  mix-up,  I  guess,  about  girls.  They 
are  in  there  waiting  for  you." 

The  sophomore  looked  hopelessly  at  the  senior  and  turned,  to 
catch  the  girl  smiling.  "Yes,  I  believe  there  is  some  mix-up/' 
he  said.  "May  I  see  you  this  evening  at  the  dance,  Miss  Bur- 
dick, and  explain  ?" 

Ben's  sister  nodded  and  smiled  again  as  she  watched  him 
hastening  away. 

By  this  time  he  was  quite  used  to  the  idea  of  meeting  girls, 
tall  girls  in  blue  suits,  so  with  an  attempt  at  composure  he  saun- 
tered into  the  waiting-room.  The  fellows  hailed  him  as  he 
came  in  sight,  and  laughingly  the  greetings  were  exchanged, 
while  he  tried  to  explain  aside  to  Terry's  girl,  "  Mighty  sorry 
to  be  so  late.  Missed  my  car,  you  know.  Terry  will  demand 
my  scalp,  but—" 
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"  Better  oome  along  now,  Scotchy,"  chuckled  one  of  the  men. 
"It's  time  for  the  Hill  car." 

At  once  the  substitute  seized  upon  the  suggestion  and  her 
traveling-bag,  tucked  her  heavy  fur  coat  under  his  arm,  and 
they  were  following  the  others  to  the  street.  He  gave  a  Bigh  of 
At  Lasl  lit- had  found  Miss  Laird— but  the  one  in  ques- 
tion had  heard  the  sigh,  and  hoping  to  relieve  him,  said  : 

"  Do  let  me  help  you  carry  some  of  my  valuable  possessions — 
the  coat — "  and  then  catching  sight  of  the  blue  silk  umbrella 
which  he  was  firmly  grasping,  "An  umbrella  !  Where  did  you 
get  that  ?  Did  particular  old  Terry  send  that  along  to  protect 
my  fine  feathers  ?" 

"  Y-e-s,"  stammered  Scotchy,  "he — he  thought  it  looked  like 
rain.     I  think  it  does  now,  don't  you  ?  "   he  asked  beseechingly 

She  hesitated  a  moment  to  glance  up  at  the  sky,  which  was 
fully  two  shades  lighter  than  her  suit,  and  then  noticing  his 
predicament,  said  quickly,  "Yes — oh,  very  much,  but  don't 
bother  to  put  up  the  umbrella  now.  I  don't  think  we'll  need  it 
until  we  reach  the  car." 


REVELATION 

ELIZABETH  SPICER 

A  people  cried  : 

O  Star ! 
Thou  addest  to  the  music  of  the  sphere* 
A  harmony  which  ne'er  was  heard  before  ; 
The  heavens  of  night  vie  with  the  heavens  of  day 
Since  thou  to  them  thy  glorious  brightness  lent. 
Whence  art  thou  ?    What  thy  mission  to  our  lands  ? 
We  worship  thee,  O  Star,  we  bow  us  down 
In  reverence,  in  wonderment,  and  awe. 

A  people  cry  : 

O  Christ ! 
Thou  bringeet  to  the  pain  and  woe  of  earth 
Sweet  halm  from  the  bright  regions  of  the  blest. 
Thon  fcno west  toil  and  onderstandest  pain. 

Since  thon  for  us  wert  poor,  wert  crucified. 
\V<    know  Who  sent  thee,  Who  thou  art,  why  come  : 
We  worship  thee,  Our  Christ,  we  bow  us  down 
In  reverence,  in  wonderment  /and  love. 


OLE  GRIZ'S  SECRET 

RUTH   C.    LOCKWOOD 

"Hey,  yoodle-yoodle-yoodle-yoodle-yoodle-yoodle  !  Inky! 
Wait  a  minit,  won't  cher  ?  "  A  tow-headed  urchin,  with  some- 
thing grasped  lightly  in  his  grimy  fist,  followed  ,in  hot  pursuit 
another  urchin  of  black  poll,  who  was  just  disappearing  around 
the  corner. 

"Inky!" 

"  Hullo,  that  you,  Shin  ?    What  cher  want  ?  " 

"Guess!" 

"  What  cher  got  in  yer  hand  ?  " 

"Guess!" 

"I  ain't  a-goin'  ter  bother."  Inky  thrust  his  hands  indiffer- 
ently into  his  pockets,  but  nevertheless  cast  sidewise  glances  at 
Shin's  mysterious  brown  paw. 

"  Hurry  up.     It's  sumpin'  grand,  guess  !  " 

"  Orange-peel  ?" 

"Nope." 

"Dead  mouse?" 

"Nope." 

"Apple-core?" 

"Nope." 

"Lizard?" 

"Nope,  sumpin'  grander'n  all  that." 

"  Must  be  a  toad  or  a  Klondike." 

'"Tain't." 

"  I'm  done  guessin'." 

"Give  up?" 

"Yep." 

"Alright,  now  you  jes'  look  a-here,  Inky  Black— look  with  all 
yer  eyes  !  Ever  see  sech  ?  "  and  hereupon  Shin  stretched  out 
his  fascinating  palm,  there  shone  upon  it — hence  !  vain,  delud- 
ing joys  ! — could  it  be — a  silver  dollar  ! 

No  longer  feigned  indifference  remained.  Inky's  eyes  bulged 
from  their  sockets,  his  nostrels  dilated,  his  hands  flew  out  from 
his  pockets,  his  breath  came  abated.  He  opened  and  closed  his 
twitching  fingers  in  an  agony  of  amazement,  his  neck  stretched 
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forward,  his  whole  being  caught  in  awful  tension  ;  and  his  only 

words  were  these,  uttered  in  a  fearful  whisper  : 

"By  golly-cats!" 

Shin  gave  B  jump  as  though  he  had  been  suddenly  seized  with 
a  cataleptic  fit.     "  I  say,  what,  Inky,  how  did  you  know  ?" 

"Know  what?"  asked  the  surprised  Inky. 

"Look  straight  at  my  eyes,  Inky  Black,  an'  tell  me,  if  you 
know,  how  I  got  this  yere  silver  dollar  ! " 

"  Huh  !  That's  easy.  I  look  straight  in  your  eyes,  Shinny 
Brown,  and  tell  yuh  yuh  picked  it." 

"I  hain't  no  thief!" 

"  How  long  sence,  Shinny  ?  You  found  it,  then,"  sardonically. 

"  Pooh  !     You're  no  good  at  guessin'.     I  earned  it." 

"You — earned— it!"  This  second  shock  was  too  much  for 
Inky  and  he  leaned  exhausted  against  the  white-washed  board 
fence.     "How?" 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  'bout  it."  The  tow-headed  urchin  perched 
himself  on  a  garbage  barrel,  and  began  his  exciting  tale.  "You 
know  ole  man  Griz,  what  lives  up  on  Bing's  Hill  in  the  little 
square  brick  house  with  the  fence  'round  it  ?  Well,  yest'day 
he  was  out  there  in  that  garding  o'  his,  a-wonderin'  why  the 
beets  he  planted  three  years  ago  hadn't  showed  up  yet  (planted 
'em  upside  down,  I  guess),  when  all  o'  a  suddin  there  was  a 
tearin',  an'  a  screechin',  an'  a  spittin',  an'  a  scratchin',  an' 
Deacon  Heintze's  cat  came  a-skinnin'  over  the  fence,  a-scootin' 
through  the  bushes,  and  after  the  cat  came  Tommy  Thompson's 
yellow  dog  a-barkin',  an'  a-howlin',  an'  a-shootin'  over  the  fence, 
after  the  cat,  an'  I— well,  I  came  after  the  cat,  somehow,  only 
when  I  seed  ole  man  Griz  a-standin'  there  with  eyes  a-glarin',  I 
knowed  'nough  to  stay  where  I  b'longed,  so  I  jes'  blinked  at 
him  over  the  top  of  the  fence.  Says  he  to  me,  '  Git  out  o'  here, 
you  leetle  brat — git ! '  An'  says  I  to  him,  '  I  ain't  doin'  nothin'.' 
Says  he  to  me,  '  Git  out ! '  He  never  phazed  me  none,  the 
bushes  was  'tween  him  an'  me,  an'  so  I  jes'  blinked.  Then  he 
tho't  he'd  git  me  scairt,  so  says  he,  '  I'll  git  me  gun  !'  An'  says 
1  all  'xcited-like,  'O,  golly,  Griz,  you  gotter  gun?  Let  me 
borry  it  ?'  An'  says  he,  a-glarin  at  me,  '  What  fer  ?'  An'  says 
I,  '  Cat's  fur,  Griz,  ever  see  it  growin'  on  a  dorg?'  an'  the 
bushes  was  'tween  him  an'  me,  an'  then  says  he  sorter  kindly, 
'Say,  boy,  if  I  give  you  my  ole  gun  will  you  kill  all  the  cats 
that  come  'round  here  ?      I  uster  shoot  at  'em  myself,  but  my 
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hand  kinder  shakes  now,  an'  I  hain't  so  steady  as  I  uster  be. 
Will  yer,  boy  ? ' 

"That's  what  he  says.  Ole  Griz  has  got  a  few  screws  loose 
in  his  attic,  anyway,  you  know,  but  I  says  'Yes,'  for  fun,  'sure, 
if  you'll  dig  up  a  silver  dollar  from  under  the  brick  by  yer  fire- 
place where  the  rat-trap  sets.'  Well,  Inky,  never'n  all  my  life 
did  I  see  anythin'  so  blue  ez  ole  man  Griz's  face.  'How  did 
you  know,  you  little  brat ! '  he  squealed,  an'  he  swooped  through 
them  bushes  an'  all,  an'  grabbed  me  by  the  ear  an'  hauled  me 
plumb  over  the  fence,  an'  honest  I  was  scairt  till  I  guess  I  was 
black  in  the  face—" 

"  You  are,"  ventured  Inky. 

"Aw— shet — up — an'  I  say,  Inky,  what  do  yuh  s'pose  ?  I 
really  guessed  the  right  place.  I  was  'stonished,  all  right,  an'  I 
got  my  dollar,  too.  I  never  would  'a'  got  a  cent  for  killin'  cats 
fer  that  ole  miser,  but  I  did  get  my  silver  dollar  fer  promisin' 
not  to  tell  nobody  where  he  kept  his  money-bags  !  Hooray, 
there's  Fatty.  Hey!  Yoodle-yoodle-yoodle-yoodle-yoodle- 
yoodle  !     Patty  !     I  got  sumpin'  grand  to  tell  yer  ! " 


SONG  IN  MARCH 

HELEN   FJTZJAMES   SEARIGHT 

Down  through  the  night  there  conies  a  song, 

Lilting,  lilting  merrily, 
And  it  ripples  the  woodland  paths  along, 

Singing  a  mystic  melody, 

In  a  magical  woodland  key. 

Leaf  and  tree,  leaf  and  flower. 
Snow  has  fled  to  the  ice-bound  North, 
Wake  !  'tis  the  magic  midnight  hour — 
Children  of  the  woods,  come  forth  ! 

Leaf  and  flower,  leaf  and  tree. 
Warm  with  the  life  that  is  to  be, — 
Soft  the  rain-drops  falling,  falling, 
Faint  sweet  voices,  calling,  calling, 
Mystic  woodland  shadows  creep 
Underneath  the  boughs,  asleep. 

Leaf  and  tree,  leaf  and  flower, 
Tis  the  magic  midnight  hour — 
Wake,  oh  wake  and  sing, 
It  is  the  Spring  ! 
It  is  the  Spring  ! 


THE  CABIN-BOY 

DOROTHY   DOUGLAS 

"  Did  yon  ever  sail  in  a  craft,"  said  he, 
44  Like  her  of  the  '  Roarin'  Blast  - 

With  a  drunken  crew  and  captain,  too, 
And  yourself  before  the  mast  '.-  " 

44  I've  sailed  in  many  a  rishing-sinack. 

And  many  a  tripper,  too, 
And  I've  seen  the  sea,  beyond  the  lea, 

Do  you  think  that  I  will  do?" 

44  I've  stopped  at  many  a  furrin'  port 

From  here  to  Port-o'-Joy, 
But  I  never  met  with  a  shaver  yet 

Like  you,  for  a  cabin-boy  !  " 

"  Oh  hi,  I've  been  to  Marblehead 

With  every  sail  unfurled, 
And  down  the  Bar,  it  isn't  far 

From  there,  around  the  world — " 

44  You've  a  sight  o'  things  to  learn,  lad. 

And  a  sight  o'  things  to  see, 
And  there's  many  more's  has  been  before- 

It's  better  for  you  an'  me — 

44  But  if  only  they  had  the  blood,  lad, 

In  them,  as  there  is  in  you, 
Death  there'd  be,  aye,  but  victory. 

Before  this  war  was  through. 


THE  SOUL  OF  SONG 

LEONORA    BRANCH 

I  am  the  Soul  of  Song.  I  dwell 

In  earth,  in  sky,  in  tire,  in  mist. 

In  golden  heart  of  flower,  sun-kissed. 
Mine  is  the  magic  spell 
And  mine  the  fairy  art 

That  perfumes  every  wind  that  blows, 

And  paints  the  crimson  of  the  roe*  . 

And  wakens  Love  in  every  heart. 

My  voire  is  in  the  rain 

( )r  moaning  throngfa  the  ocean's  -urging  call, 

<  >r  m  the  waterfall. 

And  some  men  call  me  Joy— and  others,  Pain. 


"THE  ETERNAL  FEMININE " 

RAMONA    KENDALL 

"  How  many  valentines  d'you  get,  'Melia  Ann  ?  "  two  inquisi- 
tive voices  piped.  'Melia  Ann's  lips  quivered  ever  so  slightly, 
but  she  answered  stoutly,  "  Didn't  get  none." 

"Ho,  ho,  didn't  get  none!  Nobody's  valentine,  ho,  ho!" 
two  pairs  of  cruel  lips  mocked,  and  the  two  stiffly  starched 
figures  with  tightly-curled  heads  backed  away  from  her. 
"  Come  on,  Harold,  she's  no  good  !"  and  the  two  figures  dragged 
another  figure,  immaculately  arrayed  in  black  serge,  away  with 
them. 

'Melia  Ann  sat  in  her  corner,  very  unhappy  indeed.  She 
hated  parties,  and  this  one — horror  of  horrors  !  The  shrill 
screams  of  the  boys  and  girls  about  her,  in  a  wild  game  of 
"  Drop  the  handkerchief,"  all  sounded  the  same  note:  "  Nobody's 
valentine  !  She's  no  good."  She  looked  at  Myra  Smith  and 
Pauline  Perkins,  her  twin  tormentors.  Why  wasn't  she  like 
them,  stiff  and  starchy  and  perky  ?  She  looked  down  at  her 
dark  dress  disconsolately.  Maybe  tliat  was  why  she — or  perhaps 
it  was  because  her  mother  wouldn't  "  frizz  "  her  hair  as  the  other 
girl's  mothers  did.     Why  had  she  come  ;  why—? 

Just  then  she  saw  Mrs.  Perkins,  Pauline's  mother,  making 
straight  for  her.  Why  didn't  she  leave  her  alone  ?  She  slunk 
back  into  her  corner,  but  Mrs.  Perkins  was  not  to  be  daunted, 
so  she  vigorously  shoved  'Melia  Ann  into  the  large  and  noisy 
circle  of  girls  and  boys. 

"There,"  she  said  triumphantly,  "You  can  stand  right  side 
of  Harold  and  Pauline."  Unthinking  woman  !  The  weight  of 
misery  in  'Melia  Ann's  heart  grew  even  heavier.  Harold  and 
Pauline,  closely  followed  by  Myra  Smith,  moved  decidedly  away 
from  her.  Deeply  grieved,  'Melia  Ann  swallowed  her  tears, 
and  dropped  the  handkerchief  with  great  vigor.  She  was  get- 
ting mad  now.  With  a  show  of  strategy  worthy  an  older  head, 
she  dropped  the  handkerchief  behind  Pauline. 

Of  course  Pauline  left  her  place,  and  stiffly  and  starchily,  yes, 
even  "perkily,"  pursued  'Melia  Ann  around  the  circle.  'Melia 
Ann  was  hampered  in  no  way  by  such  things  as  stiff  skirts,  so 
she  easily  outdistanced  Pauline.     Amid  wild  cries  of  "go  it,  go 
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U  |"  she  returned  triumphant  to  Pauline's  place  beside  Harold. 
Pauline  flushed  angrily,  but  Harold,  with  true  masculine  fickle- 
ness, turned  eagerly  to  'Melia  Anna.     Gee,  she  could  run  ! 

At  this  critical  stage  of  affairs,  Mrs.  Perkins  appeared  in  the 
doorway  to  summon  the  merry-makers  to  the  usual  indigestible 
repast  that  is  served  at  such  festivities. 

Harold  looked  questioningly  at  'Melia  Ann.  "March  with 
me  ?  n  he  asked.     She  beamed  her  consent.     "  Sure,"  she  replied. 

Next  day  at  school  'Melia  Ann  fairly  glowed  with  happiness. 
4'I  guess  'Melia  Ann  is  Harold  Jones's  valentine,"  Myra  sug- 
gested to  Pauline. 

"  Huh  ! "  Pauline  retorted  with  a  sniff,  "he's  got  freckles  !  " 


A  TRAGEDY 

MARGARET    BLOOM 

I  wanted  to  write  a  tragedy  and  finally  hit  upon  this  one.  It 
is  very  trivial  and  ridiculous,  but  this  makes  it  all  the  more 
tragedy. 

There  was  a  little  seamstress  who  lived  in  a  big  tenement. 
She  was  a  little  mouse-like  seamstress  and  quite  unobjection- 
able. Of  course,  if  you  dislike  mouse-like  little  people  with  an 
eager  manner,  you  would  dislike  this  one  very  much.  She  had 
a  hungry  way  of  looking  at  you  in  hope  you  would  say  it  was  a 
pleasant  day  after  the  rain.  You  very  seldom  did,  but  looked 
past  her  with  a  far-a-way  expression. 

This  little  seamstress  was  highly  romantic.  She  longed  to 
have  a  great  big  man  tell  her  he  would  love  her  truly  till  death 
did  them  part. 

In  the  same  tenement  lived  a  brutal  teamster.     He  owned  his 

and  was  an  influential  member  of  the  Teamster's  Onion. 

He  was  six  feel  three  and  looked  as  if  he  drank  blood  on  the 

training-table.     If  a  woman  had  met  him  in  adark  night,  she 

would  have  fled  madly.     Be  was  not  popular  with  the  Ladies. 

this  brutal  teamster  was  highly  romantic.     He  longed  to 
have  a  woman  tell  him,  "Alonzo,  how  strong  and  brave  thou 

art   lw 

Now,  what  could  have  been  nioer  than  to  have  these  two  meet 
Love,  marry,  and  live  happily  ever  after  ?  Here  comes  the 
tragedy,  the  dreadful  tragedy— they  never  met. 


ABOUT    COLLEGE 


HER  PROM.  MAN 

HARRIET   SCHOLERMANN 


The  problem  presented  itself  at  the  very  beginning,  and  she 
had  her  views  even  then.     That  was  freshman  year. 

There  were  so  many  men  !     But  also  there  were  requirements. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  would  say,  "he  must  be  a  college  man,  Yale 
or  Harvard,  of  course,  iu  a  fraternity  and  on  some  team,  you 
know,  the  kind  that  will  cause  a  sensation  next  morning  in 
Rubber  Row.  Besides,  he  must  be  handsome,  especially  his 
eyes,  and  tall,  at  least  six  feet.  As  to  dancing,  he  would 
"adore  to  waltz,"  and  above  all  have  due  respect  for  a  girl's 
train,  first  or  otherwise.  Altogether,  her  Prom,  man  must  be 
perfection  personified. 

Having  set  limitations,  she  discussed  possibilities,  and  consid- 
ered her  long  list  carefully.  The  process  of  elimination  began. 
Her  upper-class  roommate  smiled  strangely,  and  wondered  how 
many  would  survive  the  weeding-out. 

"Just  two  ! "  exclaimed  the  freshman.  "  But  oh,  they're  such 
peaches.     And  Bob  couldn't  help  making  a  hit  if  he  tried  !" 

She  decided  to  ask  "  Bob  "  that  summer,  but  Fate  was  against 
her.  He  announced  his  engagement  before  she  took  the  fatal 
step,  and  alas,  that  other  blossom  of  perfection  was  transported 
shortly  after  to  a  far  western  ranch.  It  was  a  blow,  but  not 
without  result. 

Her  horizon  widened  suddenly.  A  sophomore  could  afford 
to  take  a  broader  view  of  life.  This  time  any  college  man 
would  do, — except  one  from  Amherst  (this  last  emphasized). 
Looks  ?  Well,  "indifferent"  \vas  the  adjective  she  used.  Ath- 
letics were  simply  "preferred"  now,  no  longer  "required." 
This  new  aspect  gave  her  an  inspiration.  Her  Glee  Club  con- 
cert man  !     Why  not  ?    She  had  reached  the  point  where  the 
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"merely  intellectual  man"  was  included  among  the  eligible. 
She  approached  the  subject  gently.  His  refusal  came  gently. 
He  was  going  abroad  to  study,  and  "  really  couldn't,  you  see." 

This  startled  her,  but  for  a  while  only. 

Junior  year  came.  In  quick  succession  she  asked  three.  One 
of  them  wasn't  even  a  fraternity  man  !  They  were  all  very 
sorry,  but  circumstances  prevented.  Then  it  was  that  she 
became  alive  to  the  vitality  of  the  question.  She  meditated 
Long  before  the  mirror.  Did  her  face  have  any  significant  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  of  their  refusals  ?  One  of  the  boys  down 
home  had  told  her  she  was  pretty.  No,  he  wasn't  a  college 
man,  but  they  had  graduated  the  same  year  and  she  had  worn 
his  class-pin  one  whole  summer.  She  wrote  to  him.  He  was 
pleased  with  the  invitation,  but  business  made  it  impossible,  etc. 

"And  he  was  the  seventh  !  "  she  sighed.  Eight  and  nine  were 
failures,  too.  The  former  was  not  prompt  in  replying.  She 
had  met  him  only  a  short  time  before,  but  she  was  quite  sure 
he  remembered  her,  and  would  love  to  come  !  The  other  one 
was  needed  for  the  track-team.  She  dismissed  the  last  refusal 
with  a  comment. 

"  I  don't  care.     He  wasn't  interesting,  anyway." 

With  a  sudden  recklessness  that  almost  floored  her  friends 
she  invited  an  Amherst  man.  He  was  "  popular  ;  on  the  Glee 
Club  and  a  Psi  U,"  she  explained  in  an  apologizing  tone.  But 
that  very  popularity  brought  about  her  doom.  He  thanked 
her  kindly  for  the  invitation,  but  had  already  accepted  another 
some  time  ago.  This  surprised  her,  and  for  weeks  she  made  no 
more  efforts.  Prom,  was  nearing  fast.  Her  friends  were  be- 
coming worried,  and  offered  to  "get  her  a  man."  But  even  the 
eleventh-hour  man  declined  the  eleventh-hour  invitation,  though 
he  politely  "  hoped  he  would  meet  her,  sometime."  She  decided 
not  to  go  to  Prom.  The  step  was  taken  reluctantly,  and  a  week 
later  she  changed  her  mind. 

"  Some  one  from  home,"  she  explained  wearily,  when  ques- 
tioned. k-  He's  aot  only  uninteresting,  but  a  positive  bore,  and 
I  shall  get  tired  to  death  of  him,  but    thru.  I'm  simply  going  to 

Prom,  to  please  the  girls,"  and  she  sighed  again.  But  nothing 
came  of  the  note  she  sent  him.  It  was  such  a  polite  note,  too  ! 
Her  fears  rose.    Likewise,  she  became  determined. 

'•Twdvc  times  and  out,"  she  exclaimed.  "But  I'm  going  to 
try  the  thirteenth!"  There  were  still  two  weeks.  Her  next 
vict  i in  was  another  Amherst   nil 
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"Only  a  freshman,  no  fraternity,  absolutely  colorless,  talks 
and  dances  like  a  fish,  but  he'saman!"  she  concluded  as  she 
posted  the  invitation. 

Next  day  she  smiled  joyfully.  Her  Prom,  man  was  no  longer 
an  undetermined  quantity.  The  freshman  had  accepted.  He 
didn't  know  he  was  the  thirteenth,  poor  youth  !  Nor  did  she 
wax  enthusiastic  when  Prom,  was  mentioned,  and  yet  that  care- 
free feeling  devoid  of  uncertainty  was  welcome. 

It  was  two  days  before  Prom,  when  the  letter  came.  She 
looked  at  the  post-mark,  "Amherst,"  and  tore  the  envelope. 

"Thrown  from  his  horse!"  The  tone  of  her  exclamation 
conveyed  many  things.  Her  roommate  was  out.  Desperation 
shone  in  her  eyes.  She  jabbed  the  hat-pins  viciously  into 
her  hat. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  door  of  the  telegraph  office  closed  be- 
hind her.  There  was  a  grim  determination  in  her  face  as  she 
dictated.  The  telegram  read  :  "Come  at  once.  I  need  you." 
It  was  addressed  to  her  brother. 


THE    CRISIS 

MARIAN   D.    FREEMAN 

Full  many  an  anxious  hour  I've  spent 

In  watching  by  his  side, 
A  dread  fear  clutching  at  my  heart 

That  in  the  night  he'd  died. 

Oh  what  an  aching  void  he'd  leave 

If  he  should  pass  away  ! 
Life  would  indeed  be  vain,  and  all 

The  world  seem  cold  and  gray. 

"  Wake,  wake  ! "    I  cry,  and  lean  my  head 

Against  his  cold,  calm  heart. 
Ah,  can  it  be  that  he  is  gone? 

Still,  dearest  friends  must  part ! 

With  trembling  hands  I  smooth  the  rugs, 

The  pillows,  everything 
That  once  had  kept  him  warm,  poor  dear, 

Now  but  cold  comfort  bring. 


As  from  my  shaking  knees  I  rise, 
To  my  surprise,  he  gives 

A  sobbing,  feeble  moan.  Oh  joy  ! 
My  radiator  lives  !  ! 


"ABOUT   COLLEGE " 

Be  you  novice  or  deep-dyed  professional,  the  time  will  come 
.  you  needs  must  fare  on  the  world -old  quest  for  a  "subject." 

Aspiration,  desire,  duty,  all  point  to  your  pen  and  a  few  quires 
Btper  j  latent  genius  tingles  in  your  very  finger-tips;  the 
spirit  is  willing— but  the  subject  is  wanting.  Shall  it  be  a  real 
Btory,  with  plot  and  climax  ?  But  there  are  no  new  plots.  Shall 
it  be  a  nature-lyric,  singing  the  blue  of  sea  and  sky  ?  That  has 
been  done  to  death.  Shall  it  be  a  character  sketch  ?  They  are 
common  as  weeds  of  the  field.  At  last,  your  eye  comes  back 
from  a  vain  search  of  distant  planets,  to  the  familiar  ground  at 
your  feet ;  and  there,  in  all  dewy  freshness,  lies  your  subject 
matter.  At  your  very  door  is  a  vast  field  of  research,  an  inex- 
haustible treasure-trove.  Triumph  gleams  in  your  eye  :  you 
will  write  "  about  college  ! " 

But  the  enthusiasm  with  which  you  hail  this  inspiration, 
rapidly  wanes,  as  that  afternoon  in  which  you  seclude  yourself 
in  your  room  barricaded  with  "Busy"  signs,  advances.  Many 
a  one  has  sailed  this  sea  before  you  ;  its  every  channel  is  charted. 
Your  only  discovery  in  it  is  the  not  very  novel  one  that  "  there's 
nothing  new  under  the  sun." 

After  the  known  world  has  been  ransacked  (and  muoh  that  is 

unknown)   after  the  incidents  of   summer  vacation   have  been 

decked  out  in  the  most  glowing  colors;  after  imagination  has 

flown  far  and  wild  ;  then  the  budding  genius  turns  to  thoughts 

about  college.     Sadly  yon   face  the  truth  :  for  generations  the 

campus  has  been  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  the  material- 

er.     Not  a  stone  has  been  h'ft  nnturned.    You  would  hardly 

be  surprised  to  find  some  feminine  Diogenes  wandering  about 

onfines,  armed  -not  with  the  proverbial  Lantern,  bul  with 

a  mic  more  fitted  for  her  task  of  seeking  out  some 

shred  of  campus  earth  that   has  n<>t   been  distinguished  by  its 

I:,  :t  -  1>  pie,  or  its  doggerel. 

There  is  no  pha  e  life  so  humble  or  so  common  place 

thai  it  has  not  its  prophel  or  its  bard.  From  the  gaping  cavern 
of  the  Laundry  Bag,  leering  si  yon  on  the  Monday  mornings 
wl H'li  there  is  everyl  hing  bo  be  done,  and  no  time  in  which  to  do 
it,  to  the  treacherous  brick  walks  on  campus  that  lie  in  wait  for 
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the  high  heels  of  the  giddy  and  unwary, — nothing  has  escaped 
the  insatiable  eye  of  the  subject-seeker.  The  "  White  Birch" 
near  the  library  has  become  a  byword  ;  the  mute  records  in- 
scribed on  every  battered  chair-arm  in  our  class-rooms  have 
been  immortalized  ;  our  weals,  our  woes,  our  bats,  our  grinds, 
have  distilled  their  last  drop  of  inspiration.  Mid-years  and 
their  attendant  horrors  —  midnight  oil,  cold  compresses,  hot 
coffee  —  potent,  black ;  the  serried  rank  of  those  who  draw  for 
games  —  the  fateful  " blank;"  the  delusive  Prom  man,  the 
elusive  nickel,  all  have  aspired  to  print. 

Is  there,  then,  no  jot  nor  tittle  of  newness  left  ?  No  crack  or 
cranny,  in  which  till  now  some  bit  of  originality  has  lodged, 
wasting  its  fragrance  on  the  desert  air  ?  No  atom  of  college 
atmosphere  that  is,  as  yet,  unwept,  unhonored,  or  unsung  ? 
If  so, —  what  is  to  become  of  the  future  generations  who  shall 
feel  within  them  the  stirrings  of  the  muse  ?  For  surely,  our 
age  has  not  a  monopoly  of  inspiration.  The  future  will  rush  to 
its  pen,  even  as  you  and  I.    Bat  what  will  it  find  to  write  about  ? 

The  situation  would  be  grave  ;  indeed,  it  would  seem  most 
advisable  to  rear  on  College  Hill  a  vast  bonfire  of  all  the  goose 
quills  and  the  foolscap — were  it  not  for  the  resource  of  woman 
and  her  infinite  variety.  With  the  revolving  years  will  come 
new  customs,  new  aspects  —  new  eyes  to  see  them.  The  arid 
waste  of  today  will  blossom  to  the  future  new  and  rare.  To- 
morrow's children  of  the  muse  still  will  find  their  richest  field 
within  the  narrow  confines  of  the  campus— that  little  clue,  so 
boundless  in  its  possibilities  ;  and  inspiration  unfailing  will  ever 
flow  upon  that  magic  theme — " About  College." 


DANGER-THE  SWIMMING  TANK 


Some  swimming  pools  are  ten  feet  deep 
And  very  wide  with  banks  quite  steep  ; 
Beginners  have  to  take  great  care, 
Lest  they  should  drown  while  bathing  there. 

Now  ours  is  very  dangerous,  too, 

Though  not  in  depth— you  wade  right  through- 

But  hear  that  cry  in  accents  loud, 

"  Take  care,  they'll  crush  you  in  the  crowd  I " 


CHAPEL  SIGHTS 

MABQARST   BLOOM 

Many  Bights  we  see  about  the  college  are  interesting.     But  to 
most  interesting  of  them  all,  one  must  watch  the  line  as 
it  marches  out  of  chapel  in  the  morning. 

First  come  the  leaders.  They  did  not  wish  to  lead  out.  Cir- 
cumstances forced  them  to  take  this  rash  step.  According  to 
their  inner  light,  they  fly  out  with  frantic  haste  or  slowly  and 
solemnly  pace  out  with  a  "  Here  Comes  the  Bride"  effect. 

The  next  interesting  sight  is  when  a  four-foot  maiden  grasps 
by  the  arm  a  six-foot  one  and  is  borne  out  as  on  the  wing 
the  tempest,  feet  flying  and  slightly  damaged  generally  as  to 
equilibrium. 

Then  comes  the  freshman  who  has  for  the  first  time  been 
asked  to  sit  in  the  senior  seats.  Her  dignity  is  overpowering. 
The  poor  upper  classman  whose  arm  she  has,  does  not  look  sure 
of  her  worthiness  as  an  escort. 

The  next  girl  seemingly  is  forced  by  Fate  to  walk  out  with 
her  deadliest  enemy.  Her  countenance  is  stern  and  set.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  she  has  a  Logic  written  the  next  period 
and  is  adjusting  her  face  for  logical  thinking. 

Here  comes  an  alumna  and  a  mystery  marching  out  together. 
"We  know  the  first-named  is  an  alumna  by  the  veil  on  her  hat. 
The  mystery  consists  of  a  hat  and  a  bunch  of  flowers.  That  is 
all  we  can  see  of  it. 

It  is  our  turn.  We  rise.  We  stumble  forth.  We  accept 
gratefully  the  arm  proffered  us  like  a  chicken-wing.  We  won- 
der how  our  face  looks  on  the  outstde.  We  mentally  account 
for  our  different  features  and  are  pleasantly  relieved  to  find  our 
mouth  shut.  The  question  is,  which  is  the  best  expression  of 
countenance  for  present  purposes  ?  We  decide  on  a  ulamb-led- 
to-the-slaughter"  effect.     We  put  it  on  and  are  led  meekly  forth. 

Outside,  we  recant  all  we  have  thought  about  the  out-coming 
Line.  We  wipe  off  with  our  hand  the  "lamh-led-to-the-slaugh- 
ter"  effect,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  our  fountain-pen  has  been 
consistently  Leaking  on  the  above-said  hand  during  the  entire 
chapel  exercises.  We  reflect  that  this  leaking  may  have  been 
caused  by  the  too-earnest  thought  of  the  owner,  and  avoiding 

the  "little  green  tilings,"  we  wend  our  way  to  class. 
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A   BREAKFAST-FOOD    RHYME 

MARJORIE  ANDERSON 

Sing  a  song  of  breakfast  foods  ! 

We're  flooded  with  them  quite, 
We  have  them  served  all  times  of  day 

At  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

They're  made  to  suit  all  kinds  of  men, 
E'en  those  who  most  deplore  them, 

From  those  with  pampered  tastes,  to  those 
Who  eat  what's  set  before  them. 

We  have  food  now  that  comes  in  flakes, 
In  shreds,  in  grains,  in  kernels, 

In  every  guise  that's  known  to  man 
Or  printed  in  the  journals. 

In  former  days  they  cooked  the  food 

But  now  it's  predigested, 
And  some  is  even  shot  from  guns — 

At  first  we  thought  they  jested. 

But  no,  the  fact's  been  advertised, 

'Tis  true,  the  papers  say. 
The  food's  quite  harmless  too,  though  made 

In  such  a  violent  way. 


PRE-VERNAL  THOUHGTS 

ALICE    W.    CONE 

It's  all  very  well  predictions  to  tell 

Of  an  approaching  season  glad, 
But  that  something  rare  that  sings  in  the  air 

Can't  keep  me  from  getting  sad. 

My  storm-boots  are  worn  and  my  gloves  are  forlorn, 

I've  a  miserable  cold  in  my  head 
And  a  thought  in  my  mind  is  a  thing  I  can't  find, 

All  common  delight  is  dead. 

You  may  talk  and  sing  of  the  promise  of  Spring 

And  the  frolicing  lamb  and  cow, 
I  want  to  know  as  splashing  I  go 

How  I  may  frolic  now. 
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WHEN  SISTER  GRADUATES 

FLORENCE   D.    GEDDES 

Father's  always  in  a  rush. 

Says  he's  'boot  worn  out. 
'Cause  sister's  down  to  college, 

And  it  costs  to  get  her  out. 

My  mother's  awful  busy, 
And  writes  long  things  to  Bess, 

She  says  it's  awful  'spensive, 
That  graduation  dress. 

There's  ribbons  by  the  dozens, 
And  stuff  for  miles  and  more, 

She  needs  a  lot  of  dresses, 

But  I  don't  see  what  they're  for. 

And  then  they  talk  of  presents, 

A  necklace  or  a  ring. 
She's  gettin'  such  an  awful  lot 

That  I  can't  have  a  thing. 

I  am  wearing  winter  dresses, 
I  hate  'em,  too,  like  sin, 

I  hope  I  never  have  to  see 
Her  graduate  again. 
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HEARD    ON    THE    TAR    WALK 


Danderine  and  Florozone 

With  Apologies  to  Mr.  Maeterlinck 

Scene  :  Reference  Room  of  Smith  College  Library.  A  gloomy  day, 
rain  falling  drearily,  a  nameless  oppression  in  the  air.  Girls 
studying.  Danderine  and  Florozone  at  a  table,  facing  each 
other. 

Danderine  :  "  How  dark  it  is  ! " 

Florozone  :  "  I  think  it  is  dark  because  it  is  raining." 

Dan.:  "It  is  very  dark.  It  is  too  dark  to  study.  Let  us  go 
to  the  Pal." 

Flor.  :  "  I  must  do  my  Shakespeare." 

Dan.  :  "At  the  Pal  it  is  warm  and  fragrant.  Come,  let  us  go. 
We  shall  escape  from  this  dark  gloom." 

Flor.:  "  I  must  do  my  Shakespeare." 

Dan.:  "Then  let  us  go  to  Beckman's  for  a  double  chocolate. 
I  long  for  the  subtle  mingling  of  marshmallow  and  maraschino. 
Will  you  go  to  Beckman's  ?" 

Flor.  :  "  I  must  do  my  Shakespeare." 

Dan.  :  "Alas  !    Then  I  will  do  my  Psych." 

A  long  silence.     The  wind  hoiuls  fitfully. 

Dan.  :  "  How  strange  I  feel !     Do  you  not  feel  strange  ?" 

Flor.:  "No,  I  do  not  feel  strange.  I  feel  sleepy.  How  do 
you  feel  ?  " 

Dan.:  "  I  do  not  know — it  is  strange.  ...  I  feel  that  I 
know  something,     .     .     .     but  I  cannot  tell  what  it  is.     .     .     ." 

Flor  :  "  Perhaps  it  is  something  about  your  lesson." 

Dan.:  [Hopelessly]  "No,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not.  I  never 
know  anything  about  my  Psych.  No  one  ever  knows  anything 
about  Psych.     If  they  did  it  would  be  wrong." 
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>k.:  "Then  perhaps  it  is  somethii  mim — if  it  is, 

tell  me,  for  heaven's  sake.      It  is  nearly  time  for  class,  and  I 
know  nothing  about  anything.*' 

Dan.:  "That  is  what  1  know!      It  is  nearly  time  for  «■ 
Oh,  I  have  a  horrible  feeling.     .     .    ." 
Flob.:  "  What  is  it?" 

Dan.:  "Oh,  ohl     It  is  coming,  I  feel   it  is  coming.     .     .     . 
Oh,  I  am  not  happy.     .     .     ." 

Bell  rings,  clock  strikes  in  distance.      Danderine  falls  lifi 
on  flu  table.     Darkness  falls.     Curtain. 

Jane  Garey  1013. 

Comfort  versus  Knowledge 

You  have  iny  sympathy,  oh  maid 

With  intellect,  whom  fate 
Has  destined  to  be  labelled  the 

Phi  Beta  candidate. 

The  night  before  it  is  announced 

All  thoughts  of  slumber  flee 
You  know  you  will  be  named, — and  yet — 

That  dread  uncertainty  ! 

Now  I  am  happy,  unperturbed 

While  you  so  low  are  laid. 
I  have  the  blessed  surety  of 

My  freshman  year  low-grade. 

No  scorpions  fill  my  mind  at  all. 

No  troubles  tear  my  breast, 
The  night  before  I  go  to  bed 

And  get  a  good  night's  rest. 

Oh  you  with  brains,  you  cannot  but 

Agree  with  me  in  this. 
— Whatever  other  people  say, — 

That  "  Ignorance^is  Bliss." 

LiUCY'WlLLIAMS   TlTCOMB    1913. 
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You  felt  exceedingly  sick,  so  sick  that 

The  Stoic's  Smile  you  cut  all  your  classes  and  stayed  in 
bed.  rising  only  in  the  afternoon  to  totter 
down  to  Kingsley's  for  an  ice.  The  walking  was  very  sloppy 
and  you  had  no  rubbers,  which  didn't  help  matters,  so  by  even- 
ing you  were  limp  and  shivery,  and  your  knees  jiggled  in  a 
most  disconcerting  way.  Slowly  you  gathered  up  your  note- 
books, sighing  heavily,  then  faced  your  roommate,  who  was 
addressing  an  envelope  to  "  Williamstown." 

"  I  feel — "  you  hesitated  for  an  adequate  expression — "like 
the  last  feeble  kick  of  a  soft-shell  crab  !" 

Your  roommate  wrote  "  Massachusetts"  in  her  best  company 
hand,  then  looked  up  musingly. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Bea  ?"  she  asked. 

"And  Fve  got  to  study  for  that  old  written  in  Socialism/' 
you  continued  in  a  thin,  tired  little  voice. 

At  this  your  roommate  coughed  with  a  mighty  effort  and 
answered  in  an  equally  tired  voice,  only  hers  was  entirely  put 
on,  "Don't  talk  to  me.  I  don't  expect  to  live  through  the  night. 
Would  you  hand  me  the  rhinitis  ?  " 

Xow  of  what  use  is  a  roommate  who  insists  that  she  feels 
worse  than  you  do  !  You  banged  the  door  in  disgust  and  sought 
comfort  in  the  library.  There  you  discovered  a  usually  sympa- 
thetic junior,  and  when  you  had  read  Spargo's  "Socialism"  five 
long  minutes,  while  every  ache  was  becoming  more  intense,  you 
sighed  again  and  whispered  to  her  the  fascinating  series  of  your 
symptoms.  She  didn't  even  change  expression,  just  listened  in 
a  calm,  unfeeling  way  and  returned  to  the  comedies  of  Aristo- 
phanes. 

For  a  minute  you  were  stunned,  then  you  remembered — she 
was  a  Christian  Scientist,  and  swallowing  the  lump  in  your 
throat  you  wearily  dragged  on  your  ulster  and  stumbled  out  of 
the  library.  You  couldn't  do  that  socialism,  you  were  far  too 
sick.  And  to  think  that  even  a  Christian  Scientist  should  be  so 
heartless  ! 

In  the  corridor  of  you  house  you  met  the  girl  who  roomed 
next  door  to  you. 

"  You  didn't  study  long,"  she  said  accusingly. 

"I  couldn't.     I  feel  like  the  last  feeble  kick ."     Here  you 

stopped.  She  too  was  a  Christian  Scientist.  You  did  not  wait 
for  further  conversation  but  bolted  into  your  room. 
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"I  simply  can't  work,  I'm  going  to  bed,"  you  announced  to 
your  room-mate  who  again  attempted  to  cough  and  failed  sig- 
nally. Y<»u  undressed  hurriedly,  flopped  into  bed  and  meditated. 
Pictures  of  home  flashed  through  your  mind,  pictures  of  mother 
laying  wet,  cooling  cloths  on  your  head  while  Aunt  Sally  ran 
for  more  water.  There  at  least  they  cared  whether  you  lived  or 
died.  Other  pictures  followed  of  a  room  bright  with  flowers,  of 
someone  reading  Stevenson  aloud  while  someone  else  fed  you  on 
dainties  procured  from  Boy  den's  ;  but  that  was  way  back  in 
freshman  year. 

Yes,  you  were  very  much  abused.  Tears  gushed  down  onto 
the  sheet.  This  was  just  the  time  to  consider  how  neglected  you 
were  and  how  lonely  and  how  wicked  and  end  up  in  hysterics. 
But,  you  reflected,  what  would  happen  if  you  did  ?  Would 
anyone  look  worried  and  pat  you  and  tell  you  not  to  mind  ? 
Oh,  no.  In  the  first  place  your  room-mate  would  promptly  have 
hysterics  too,  so  violent  that  your  feeble  wails  would  be  com- 
pletely drowned.  Then  the  Christian  Scientist  next  door  would 
come  in,  regard  you  in  utter  scorn  and  withdraw.  You  giggled 
nervously  at  the  thought.  You  didn't  want  to  be  sensible  in 
the  least  but  you  couldn't  seem  to  escape  from  it.  There  was 
no  fun  whatever  in  being  frightfully  sorry  for  yourself  when  no 
one  else  was  sorry.  You  would  have  to  be  a  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  sense  and  rationality.  Camly  you  would  go  to  sleep, 
unpitied,  unloved,  and  the  next  morning  calmly  you  would  arise 
unpitied  and  unloved.  Though  suffering  intense  agony  you 
would  go  smiling  to  class  and  if  anyone  should  happen  to  notice 
a  suggestion  of  sadness  behind  the  smile  and  ask  how  you  were, 
you  would  answer  gleefully,  "  Splendid,  I  feel  as  happy  as  a  cat 
eating  custard."  Really  sickness  of  body  and  mind  did  add  zest 
to  life.  You  could  be  so  delightfully  stoical.  If  only  someone 
else  knew  how  stoical  you  were  !  But  no,  it  was  more  beautiful 
and  noble  this  way,  and  with  a  little  sigh  of  approval  you  drifted 
to  sleep  leaving  your  room-mate  to  force  out  heart-rending 
COnghs  with  no  audience  but  the  Christian  Scientist  next  door. 

Dorothv  Bliss  Usher  1913. 
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Stevenson  says  that  if  one  cannot 

Concerning  Laziness    be  happy,   while    busy,  one    would 

better  be  idle.  It  is  an  alluring  sen- 
tence, one  which  we  have  pondered  many  times  and  secretly 
longed  to  try.  For  we  are  often  so  miserably  unhappy  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  above,  namely — that  we-must-work  ! 

Think  of  the  joyousness  of  saying  boldly  and  without  shame — 
"  I  have  found  in  my  four  years  experience  at  college  that  I  can 
not  be  happy  while  busy,  especially  during  spring  term,  there- 
fore I  shall  be  idle.  I  shall  bat  as  often  as  I  want,  I  shall  cut 
my  classes  and  neglect  my  writtens  ;  I  shall  certainly  ignore  any 
papers  that  may  need  to  be  written,  for  they  always  make  one 
unhappy  !  I  shall  enjoy  my  friends  too  if  only  I  can  convince 
them  of  the  folly  of  being  busy.  But,  most  of  all  I  shall  read. 
The  browsing  room,  which  an  undue  amount  of  work  has  forced 
me  to  neglect,  shall  enjoy  my  presence  daily.  There  I  shall  dip 
into  those  pleasant,  leisurely  books— tome-like  in  size — that  are 
not  to  be  consumed  in  a  mad  rush  on  a  Sunday  afternoon — shades 
of  mental  indigestion  !  —  but  that  one  must  browze  through 
slowly  digesting  each  page  before  considering  the  next.  That 
big  green  chair  which  is  so  comfortable  and  in  which  one  is  so 
delightfully  secluded  shall  be  my  hauut  on  every  rainy  day. 
Thus  shall  spring  term  become  a  joy  to  me  and  my  classes,  when 
I  visit  them,  a  source  of  inspiration  and  interest." 

All  very  well,  all  very  well,  I  hear  some  sage  reader  say  but 
— what  about  finals  ?  Finals,  oh  fearful  thought — finals  had  not 
entered  into  my  Arcadian  scheme  of  existence.  But  yet — I  want 
my  diploma.  To  be  sure,  the  sage  again  declares,  then,  you'll 
have  to  study  for  it  !  Otherwise  my  dear  young  lady  you  may 
find  those  finals  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  you  and  the 
object  of  your  three  years  and  three  quarters  of  mad  endeavor 
namely  :  your  diploma,  and  then,  perhaps,  when  the  graduation 
day  arrives  you  may  see  your  name  in  the  leather  covered  pro- 
gram, with  alas,  an  asterik  beside  it  and  a  note  below  stating, 
"  diploma  to  be  granted  upon  completion  of  work." 

The  sage  is  right.  Stevenson's  words  may  do  as  a  motto  for 
others  but  as  for  me,  I  shall  emblazon  high  upon  my  study 
wall,  "  It  is  better  to  be  busy  even  though  unhappy  than  to 
flunk  finals  and  miss  your  diploma." 

Margaret  Lovell  Plumley  1912. 
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Note 

I  hasten  to  my  nine  o'clock 

With  weary,  muddled  mind, 
My  teacher,  though,  seems  amiable, 

Magnanimous  and  kind. 
And  yet  there's  but  cold  comfort  in 

This  state  of  things,  I  feel  ! 
'T  is  just  a  passing  mood  of  hers. — 
Not  ••  permanently  real.*' 

Leonora  Branch  1914. 

Sad  Moral  for  Seniors 

The  Senior  sat  with  folded  hands, 

A  smile  upon  her  brow, 

Enunciating  unctiously. 

"  I'm  done  with  learning  now."' 

The  Imp  of  Destiny  was  shocked  ; 

He  rudely  blurted,  "  Done  .' 

Young  lady,  let  me  tell  you  that 

You  haven't  half  begun!" 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  be  witty, 

But  simply  truthful  in  our  little  ditty  ; 

And  if  we  have  succeeded — more's  the  pity. 

Helen  FitzJames  Searight  1912. 

Spring  Concent— An  After  Thought 

Bright  shone  the  sun,  soft  blew  the  breeze — 
It  howled  a  little  through  the  trees— 
I  heard  it  not,  nor  cared  for  that 
For  1  was  wearing  my  Bpring  hat. 

The  Glee  Club  Fusser  strolled  at  large 

And  gazed  with  rapture  at  the  marge 

( )f  Paradise's  swollen  s(  ream — 

We  thought  that  winter  was  a  dream. 

Dull  dawned  the  day.  and  drear  and  dire 

Resound  expressions  of  our  ire; 
Mid  hurrying  gusts  of  chilly  bdow 
The  miserable  suitors  go. 

<  >h.  Inconsistanl  season,  say 
This  horrid  joke  why  did  you  play? 
And  from  the  thin--  we  might  have  done 
V7e  are  reduced  to—"  Flot\ 

Alice  Cone  i!»i3. 


EDITORIAL 


"  Spring  Term  !  "  Are  there  any  other  two  words  in  the  whole 
dictionary  which  call  up  so  many  pictures  to  our  minds  ?  And 
to  each  of  us  the  procession  which  files  before  us  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. To  the  freshman,  the  words  have  a  mystic  significance 
as  of  some  great  joy,  long  foretold  but  as  yet  untasted.  To  the 
sophomore  it  means  a  long  series  of  carefree  days  in  which  bats 
and  walks  are  predominant,  leaving  the  dull  afternoons  in  the 
laboratory,  and  the  hours  of  English  B,  in  the  cobwebby  back- 
ground. The  junior's  visualization  of  it  is  even  more  widely 
different.  Prom,  stands  out  even  above  bacon  and  coffee  on  the 
banks  of  Mill  River,  and  it  is  rather  upon  the  social  whirl  and 
her-at-present-manless-existence  that  she  allows  her  mind  to 
dwell. 

To  the  senior,  however,  spring  term  means  far  more  than  all 
this.  True,  she  too  has  visions  of  bacon  bats,  and  as  she 
thinks,  she  can  almost  feel  the  summer  air  as  it  rushes  by  her 
on  the  front  seat  of  the  trolley.  There  are  many  nooks  and 
crannies  of  the  surrounding  country  which  she  has  not  yet  ex- 
plored and  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  with  the  various 
Ranges.  Bat  the  simple  phrase  calls  into  being  a  deeper  feeling 
than  all  this.  Spring  Term  with  its  flying  days  brings  the  end 
of  her  college  life.  All  that  it  has  meant  in  the  past  four  years* 
all  that  it  now  means  comes  over  us  in  a  wave  of  full  intensity 
and  the  task  of  saying  farewell  is  hard,  hard  not  only  when  we 
relate  it  to  the  mountains,  or  to  the  walks  through  the  meadows, 
but  also  when  we  realize  that  we  are  parting  from  all  the  in- 
timate associations  of  our  academic  life.  We  had  not  thought 
of  these  as  factors  in  our  schemes  of  things,  and  that  the  rows 
of  tables  in  the  library  would  become  dear  to  us,  would  have 
seemed  incredible  some  two  years  ago.  In  our  retrospection  we 
are  forced  to  wonder  if  we  have  chosen  the  better  part,  and  there 
is  much  that  we  would  like  to  change.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  all 
h  at  it  stands  for,  takes  on  a  new  guise,  and  as  we  look  at  our 
more  brilliant  friends,  we  have  a  feeling  of  our  own  insufficiency. 
Has  their  college  life  meant  more  to  them  than  ours  to  us  ?  We 
wonder.     We  have  allowed  outside  things  to  bulk  large  with 
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us,  and  we,  looking  back,  would  not  have  it  otherwise,  for  the 
companionships  and  the  divers  interests  other  than  academic 
have  meant  much.  Our  only  regret  is  that  we  have  done  nothing 
as  well  as  we  were  capable  of  doing.  Without  any  conceit,  or 
undue  self  assurance,  many  of  us  feel  that  our  work  could  have 
been  of  a  far  finer  grade.  Our  minds  are  average,  and  we  have, 
alas,  made  but  average  use  of  them.  Optimism  has  ruled  and 
our  maxim  has  been  "  No  news  is  good  news."  In  this  basis  we 
have  gone  cheerily  on  in  our  daily  round  of  work  and  play, 
satisfying  our  conscience  and  our  pride  with  an  absence  of  low 
grades  and  conditions.  Indeed  there  was  no  other  way  of  doing 
it,  unless  one  haunted  the  faculty  and  built  her  faith  on  chance 
remarks.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  of  Open  Marks 
upon  us,  of  knowing  how  near  the  brink  we  were  treading,  or 
how  near  to  the  acme  of  brilliancy  our  blinded  steps  had  led 
us?  Of  late,  it  has  been  forcibly  borne  in  upon  us,  that  we  are 
incapable  of  judging  our  own  work  accurately.  We  hand  in  a 
gem  of  literary  art,  and  it  comes  back  with  "Not  your  best 
work"  written  across  the  top.  We  write  a  blue  or  pink  book 
full  of  concisely  stated  and  valuable  information,  only  to  find  on 
its  return,  a  minus  sign  on  its  right  hand  corner.  Thus  while 
we  are  congratulating  ourselves  upon  the  fact  that  we  are  show- 
ing a  deep  understanding  of  a  certain  subject,  our  professor  may 
be  sighing  over  our  delinquency. 

The  opinions  of  the  students  would  seem  to  be  almost  evenly 
divided  upon  this  subject.  Those  who  are  in  favor  argue  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  individual  student  and  her  right  to  deal 
with  her  own  situation  with   unbandaged  eyes.     Those  who  op- 

seem  to  base  their  belief  upon  the  harm  that  SUCD  a   SVf 
would  do  the  college.     The  idea  of  competition  has  always  been 
foreign  to  the  spirit   of  the  college  and  qo  one  of   us  would  like 
to  see  it  introduced,  bul  we  feel  that  it,  is  not  necessarily  inevit- 
able with  Open   Marks,  especially  in  case  the  publicity  were 

■  !  upon  request  by  postal  card.  The  same  persons  who 
object  to  the  comparisons  thus  entailed,  some  what  inconsis- 
tently advocate  an  honor  list,  for  students  reaching  a  certain 

W\  v  limit  the  matter  to  those  alone,  who  have  atta 
the  besl  marks?    Surely  the  others  need  a  knowledgeof  their 

fficienc)  far  more,  and  the  standard  of  the  college  would 
be  benefitted  by  the  improvement  which  such  a  knowledge 
would  effect. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


Miss  Caverno  of  the  Greek 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Elections    Department,  president  of  the 

Zeta  Chapter  of  Massachusetts, 
announced  the  names  of  those  members  of  the  class  of  1912  who 
had  been  elected  to  membership  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society, 
Monday,  March  25.     They  are  as  follows  : 

Katharine  Jeannette  Bailey  of  Gardner,  Massachusetts  ;  Kath. 
erine  Stevens  Baker  of  Bradford, Vermont ;  Ruth  Standish  Bald- 
win of  Washington,  Connecticut ;  Margaret  Winthrop  Ballan- 
tine  of  Stafford  Springs,  Connecticut  ;  Margaret  Allan  Burt  of 
Easthampton,  Massachusetts  ;  Ellen  Chesley  Caverno  of  Kewa- 
nee,  Illinois  ;  Mary  Antoinette  Clapp  of  Boston,  Massachusetts ; 
Gifford  Foster  Clark  of  South  Norwalk,  Connecticut  ;  Edith 
Claire  Comstock  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut ;  Alberta  Rosealba 
Crespi  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  ;  Eva  Loretta  Daley  of  East- 
hampton, Massachusetts  ;  Henrietta  Silliman  Dana  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York  ;  Marion  A.  Denman  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts  ; 
Gertrude  Helen  Cosgrove  Dunham  of  New  London,  Connecti- 
cut ;  Hilda  Blanche  Edwards  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts  ; 
Mildred  Lyman  Edwards  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts  ;  Euge- 
nie Valeska  Fink  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  ;  Helen  Maria  Forbes 
of  St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  Elsie  Marie  Fredericksen  of  Little  Falls, 
New  York ;  Annie  Celestine  Goddard  of  Schenectady,  New 
York  ;  Grace  May  Hoffman  of  Schenectady,  New  York  ;  Hester 
Adams  Hopkins  of  Rochester,  New  York  ;  Frances  Willard 
Huston  of  Newton,  New  Jersey  ;  Mary  Parmly  Koues  of  Eliza- 
beth, New  Jersey  ;  Grace  Kroll  of  Hudson,  Massachusetts  ;  Ruth 
Eleanor  Line  of  Stamford,  Connecticut ;  Florence  Elizabeth 
Lange  of  Dayton,  Ohio  ;  Rachel  Laurie  McKnight  of  Sewickly, 
Pennsylvania ;  Katharine  Hylan  Moakley  of  Northampton, 
Massachusetts ;   Marion  Thomas  Pleasants  of  Lewiston,  Mon- 
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:  Alice  Ida  Sawin  of  Brimfield,  Massachusetts j  Helen  Es- 
telle  Smith  of  Easthampton,  Massachusetts  ;  Florence  Henrietta 
Weeks  of  Chicopee,  Massachusetts;  Margaret  Gertrude  Wood 
of  Gun  Ridge,  New  Jersey  ;  Helen  Russell  Wright  of  Evanston, 

Illinois. 

The  list  is  a  representative  one,  worthy  of  the  ideals  of  the 
college.  Thirty-live  students  have  gained  high  honor,  not  alone 
in  the  class-room  but  in  the  varied  interests  of  the  col!. 

There  have  been  manv  discussions,  pro  and 
Open  Marks  con,  of  the  question  of  open  marks.  But  at 
last  this  favorite  subject  has  been  withdrawn 
from  the  list  of  English  C  Arguments.  At  the  chapel  exercises 
on  Wednesday  morning,  March  27,  President  Burton  announced 
that  in  June  each  student  will  receive  her  grades  for  the  semes- 
ter. There  will  appear  in  the  course  of  Study  Pamphlet  this 
spring  a  definite  statement  in  regard  to  the  method  of  grading. 
Regulations  have  been  made  by  which  each  student  can  learn 
what  the  character  of  her  work  is  and  can  tell  whether  it  is  such 
that  she  can  receive  her  diploma.  We  believe  that  the  change 
in  system  will  not  create  a  marked  difference  in  the  spirit  which 
has  always  been  prevalent  at  Smith,  while  it  will  be  a  help  to 
every  student  to  realize  when  she  is  not  doing  herself  justice. 

R.  H.  L. 

After  a  more  or  less  careful  study  of  the  remarks  of  other  de- 
parting exchange  editors,  we  realized  that  the  proper  and  con- 
ventional thing  to  do  on  this  occasion  would  be  to  apologize. 
Therefore  we  at  once  decided  not  to  apologize.  Some  exchange 
editors  have  had  an  Idea,  or  a  Purpose,  and  lave  pursued  the 
same  with  zeal  and  fervor.  We  admit  that  we  have  frivoled  in 
lazy.  happy-gO-lucky  fashion  among  the  many  magazines  and 
over  the  page  and  a  half  of  space  entrusted  to  us,  with  no  more 
noble  aim  than  to  till  the  aforesaid  space,  and  to  entertain  our- 
selves, and  incidentally  any  kind-hearted  and  indulgent  persons 
who  might  happen  to  read  our  an  intellectual  remarks.  A  dis- 
gustingly unenlightened  method  —  or  rather  lack  of  method. 
We  feel  that  we  ought  to  blush  —  but  we  won't  apologize. 

The  time  has  come,  and  all  ton  BOOn,  when  we  shall  write  a 
card  of  probably  several  cards  —  to  the  postmaster,  requesting 
that  the  magazines  addressed    "Smith  College  Monthly"  be  no 
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longer  left  at  our  address;  when  we  shall  turn  them  over,  to- 
gether with  the  page  and  a  half  of  space,  and  much  good-will, 
to  our  successor.  We  have  not  yet  sounded  her  to  discover 
whether  or  not  she  has  an  Idea  ;  but  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  this  end  of  the  department  needs  something  in  the  way  of 
a  guiding  star.  Change  is  good  for  everyone.  But  after  a  year 
in  their  company,  we  are  sad  at  parting  from  the  various 
Monthlies,  Advocates,  Literary  Magazines,  etc.  The  sadly 
egotistical  part  of  being  exchange  editor  is  being  forced  to  keep 
so  many  of  these  to  one's  self,  suppressed,  unquoted,  unknown 
to  the  public.  They  are  so  many,  and  one  page  and  a  half  is  so 
little  space  in  which  to  introduce  them  all.  And  each  is  such  a 
distinct  individual.  If  we  only  could,  we  would  make  a  varied 
procession  of  monthlies  march  across  this  last  page,  by  way  of 
finale.  There  is  the  Harvard  Monthly,  in  its  sober  brown,  with 
real  literature  inside  ;  the  modest  black  and  white  Mount  Ho- 
ly ok  e  ;  the  Amherst;  in  a  gray  cover  one  month  and  a  green 
the  next,  so  tightly  rolled  that  it  takes  both  hands  to  read  it, 
and  very  clever  when  it  doesn't  try  to  be  too  serious  ;  the 
Williams  Literary,  thick  and  goodly,  the  dignified  and  aristo- 
cratic University  of  Virginia  Magazines;  the  Nassau  Literary, 
always  associated  with  those  fascinating  conversations  between 
M.  Bicker,  the  Gossip,  and  the  Kettle  ;  the  diminutive  Botodoin 
Quill,  much  in  little. 

"And  beside  thim,"  as  poor  Darly  O'Gill  would  say,  ''Oh,  a 
hund'red  others." 

We  here  bid  them  all  farewell,  and  leaving  our  best  wishes 
for  everybody,  modestly  retire  behind  the  curtain,  after  quoting 
— our  last  "quote" — from  the  Williams  Literary. 

REFLECTION 

Men  pray  to  have  their  vision  straight. 

But  I  should  hesitate. 

For  the  mirror  in  the  river's  bend. 

And  the  gold  where  the  fires  of  the  day-time  end. 

And  the  glories  of  the  rain-bow's  light 

F.  H.  W. 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


SENIOR  DRAMATICS 

1912  presents  "Macbeth." 

Applications  should  be  placed  on  file  at  the  General  Secretary'6  Office,  184 
Elm  Street,  Northampton.  Alumna?  are  urged  to  apply  for  the  Thursday 
evening  performance  if  possible,  as  Saturday  evening  is  not  open  to  alumna?, 
and  the  waiting  list  is  the  only  opportunity  for  Friday  evening. 

Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket,  and  may  not  use  another  name  to  secure 
extra  tickets.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be 
claimed  on  arrival  in  Northampton  from  the  business  manager  in  Seelye 
Hall.  Tickets  will  be  held  only  till  5  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  performance, 
unless  a  request  has  been  received  to  hold  them  later  at  the  theatre.  Appli- 
cations are  not  transferable,  and  should  be  canceled  at  once  if  not  wanted. 

In  May  all  those  who  have  applied  for  tickets  will  receive  a  request  to  con- 
firm the  applications.  Tickets  will  then  be  assigned  only  to  those  who 
respond  to  this  request. 

The  prices  of  the  seats  will  range  on  Thursday  evening  from  $1.60  to  75c. 
and  on  Friday  evening  from  $2.00  to  75c.  The  desired  price  of  scats  should 
be  indicated  in  the  application. 

A  fee  of  ten  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
for  the  filing  of  the  application.  The  fee  may  be  sent  to  the  General  Secre- 
tary at  the  time  of  application. 

Alumnje  should  keep  this  notice  for  reference,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the 
>f  dramatics  for  LW2  begins  Thursday,  June  13. 

COLLEGE  ROOMS  FOR  ALUMNAE  AT  COMMENCEMENT 

By  a  rote  of  the  trustees  of  Smith  College,  the  available  rooms  in  the  college 

-  will  be  open  to  the  alumna1  at  Commencement.    The  chairman  of  the 

committee  in  charge  of  the  assignments  is  Miss  Pinkerton  of  the  Eaven 

.    Application  Idin  ■  r<  anions  should  be  made  to  their 

taries.     En  view  of  bheexp  omittee  last  year,  no 

e  holding  its  fifth  reunion  can  be  accommodated  in  the 

c 

For  the  five  days  or  lea   I  me  the  price  of  board  will  be  five  dollars.    Alum- 

i  whom  assignments  are  made  will  beheld  responsible  for  the  foil  pay- 

>tic<  tha    the  room  is  given  np  is  sent  before  June  first      Rooms 

given  nj)  after  Jane  first  will  be  filled  If  possible  and  the  proper  financial 

adju  itment  ma 
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THE    LEND-A-HAND    CLUB 

On  Friday,  April  26,  the  Lend-a-Hand  Dramatic  Club  will  give  its  an- 
nual performance  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Northampton.  This  club,  a 
Boston  organization,  numbers  among  its  members  many  Smith  alumnae. 
Mabel  Cleick  1905,  is  acting  president  this  year  and  Margaret  Rankin  1908, 
will  be  stage  manager.  The  club  has  always  had  a  most  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion in  Northampton  and  is  expecting  this  play  to  rouse  unusual  interest  both 
among  the  students  of  the  college  and  among  the  people  of  the  town. 
"Purple  and  Fine  Linen"  was  written  by  Helen  Miller  1910,  and  Amita 
Fairgrieve  1912,  to  whom  was  awarded  the  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  of- 
fered last  Fall  by  the  Lend-a  Hand  Club  for  the  best  play  written  by  a  stu- 
dent at  Smith  College.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Northampton  and  Hatfield  in 
Colonial  times.     The  cast  is  as  follows  : 

Deacon  Epaphrus  Small Amy  V.  Beal 

The  Magistrate  of  the  County Margaret  E.  Say  ward 

John  Belden,  minister  "  in  the  way  of  try  all  " 

to  Hatfield Ethel  Hale  Freeman 

David  Sylvester Emily  P.  Locke 

Elkanah  Parsons Elizabeth  De  M.  Leatherman 

Tom  Dearborn Adele  Fairbrother 

Simeon  Meekins,  acting  as  lawyer  for  the  prosecution. Ethel  Howland 

Constable Mar jorie  F.  Hodgkins 

Sentry Lillian  C.  Thacher 

G-oodwife  Dearborn Caroline  Hills  Allen 

Betty  Dearborn Margaret  Hatfield 

Good  wife  Parsons Carolyn  Parker 

Experience  Parsons Emilie  Pickhardt 

Lucie Florence  C.  Bacon 

PERSONALS 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to  Amita 
Fairgrieve,  6  Ahwaga  Avenue,  Northampton. 

ex-'93.    Mrs.  Harvey  S.   Bush  (Clara  Meisel).    Address  :    13  Upton  Place, 
Charlotte,  New  York. 

'95.     Mrs.  W.  F.  Collins  (Derfla  Howes).     Address  :   89  Norwood  Avenue, 
Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

'97.     Mrs.  Frank  Arwin  (Mary  Barrows).     Address  :  2632  Haste  Street,  Berk- 
eley, California. 
Helen  Fredick.    Address  :  2015  Bedford  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

'98.    Mrs.  John  E.  Keach  (Alice  Ricker).    Address  :  Falcon,  Idaho. 

'01.     Delia  Leavens  has  returned  to  the  United  States  for  the  summer.     Ad- 
dress :  202  Broadway  Stseet,  Norwich,  Connecticut. 

ea>'03.     Mrs.  Edward  J.  Stone  (Rebecca  Carr).     Address:  138  Dartmouth  Ter- 
race, Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
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rt  W.  Chandler  (Lncie  Tower).    Add] 
aecticut 
\>G.    Gtenerieve  Watera     a  Jonnecticut, 

tann.     Address:   L07  W  Place,  Schenectady,  New 

York. 

. rolyn  Simon  and  J  mon,   10.    Address:  The  Oregon.  28 Weal 

127th  Street,  New  York  City. 
*Q&    lira  James  C.  Agnew  (Margaret  Bdwarda).    Address:  Hibbing,  Minne- 
sota. 

Adalene  Hill.     Address  :  317  East  Howard  Street,  Pontiac,  Illinois. 
'09.     Mary  Palmer.     Address  :  272  St.  James  Place,  Brooklyn.  New  York. 
TO.     Catherine  Cleritsen  has  announced  her  engagement  to  George  Norton 

Northrop. 
Edith  Louise  Cutter  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Sheldon  S.  Ta 
Ethel  Rae  Dugan  is  teaching  History  and  English  in  the  High  School, 

Ronaverte,  West  Virginia. 
Guinevere  Fennell  is  secretary  to  Dr.  A.  B.  Coats,  Superintendent   of 

Missions  for  the  Connecticut  Baptist  State  Convention. 
Margaret  Herrick  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Donald  Forgan. 
Eva  Jenison  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Francis  McEwan  Pruyn. 
Lois  Partridge  Lehman  graduated  from  Bryn  Mawr,  1911. 
Jane  Holmes  Perkins  is  teaching  Latin,  Greek  and  History  at  Thornton 

Academy,  Saco,  Maine. 
Ruth  Shattnck  Perkins  is  teaching  modern  languages  at  Burr  and  Burton 

Seminary.  Manchester,  Vermont. 
Jessie  Lee  Riall  is  settlement  worker  for  Federated  Charities,  Baltimore, 

Maryland. 
Edna  Alice  Roberts  is  teaching  Latin  and  German  in  the  High  School. 

Sprague,  Washington. 
Hilda  Talmage  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Clemens  Lundoff. 
Cora  Nanette  Wintter  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Walter  North, 
ex-' 10.     Eva  Bryant  Adams  is  secretary  to  Charles  Haskins,  Dean  of  the 

Graduate  School,  Harvard  University. 

MARRIAGES 

Edna  Owsley  to  Frederick  William  Hill.  March  2.  1919. 
'04,     Margaret   Randolph  Lake  to  Roger  Lee  Foote,  March  9,  1012,  at  Los 

Cedros,  Clearwater,  Florida.     Address,  after  August  1:  The  Clayton, 

Cranston,  Qlinoia 
sa>'05.     Edith  ( ',  Willis  to  R.  M.JKanffmann.    Address :  Champaign,  Illinois. 
'06.     Nannie  L.  Morgan  to  E.  Mark  Evans.     Address  :  1007  South  Broadway, 

Normal,  Illinois. 
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'10.     Francesca  Bartlett  to  Charles  Ellsworth  Goodell,  December  27,  1911. 
Sarah  Estelle  Bartlett  to  Archibald  P.  La  Munion,  October  8,  1911. 
Katherine  Bennett  to  George  Brehni.     Address:  456  Riverside  Drive, 

New  York  City. 
Ida  Rebecca  Holliday  to  Charles  E.  Bascom,  April  10,  1912. 
Louise  Lang  Parker  to  William  Hendrix  Scarritt,  February  20,  1912. 
Mary  Peterson  to  Walter  Todd  Wells,  November  29,  1911.     Address  : 

Iloilo,  Philippine  Islands. 

BIRTHS 

'01.    Mrs.  Henry  Hoadly  Guernsey  (Mary  Mason  Barstow),  a  son,  Henry 

Hoadly  Guernsey,  Jr.,  born  March  11,  1912. 
'02.     Marvey  Sherman  Crouse  (Annie  A.  Cass),  a  daughter,  Margaret  Cass, 

born  December  7,  1911.      Address :  Maple  Villa,  77th  and  Charlotte 

Streets,  Kansay  City,  Missouri. 
'10.    Mrs.  Hubert  Crampton  Barton  (Mary  Sherwood  Milk),  a  son,  Sherwood 

Milk  Barton,  born  April  2,  1911. 
Mrs.  Robert  Arthur  Wood  (Emily  Pauline  Smith),  a  son,  Robert  Arthur 

Wood,  Jr.,  born  November  2,  1911. 
Mrs.  Bowen  Tufts  (Octavia  Emily  Williams),  a  son,  Bowen  Charton  Tufts, 

born  July  16,  1911. 


CALENDAR 


April  2G.  Lend-a-Hand  Dramatics. 

"      27.  Meeting  of  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies. 

May      4.  Division  A  Dramatics. 

"         8.  Lecture  by  Mr.  Edgar  J.  Banks. 

11      11.  Gillett  House  Group  Dance. 

"       15.  Junior  Promenade. 
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THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  SMITH  COLLEGE 

SOPHIA   LYMAN    SMITH 

Any  justification  of  the  existence  of  Smith  College  seems 
wholly  unnecessary.  The  largest  of  all  women's  colleges,  it 
has  stood  for  thirty-five  years  as  a  center  of  power,  from  which 
noble  women  have  graduated  to  become  leaders  of  their  genera- 
tion. Yet  in  spite  of  the  phenomenal  growth  and  apparent 
efficiency  of  the  college,  attacks  upon  its  usefulness  are  not 
infrequent.  Foreign  observers,  institutional  critics,  students 
of  education,  practical  scientists,  conservative  investigators, 
and  radical  reformers  join  in  denouncing  its  methods  and  its 
results.  Occasionally  even  a  faithless  alumna  joins  the  ranks 
of  the  scorners,  and  declares  that  her  four  years  at  Smith  were 
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an  unmitigated  waste  and  annoyance.  Graduates  and  faculty 
of  other  colleges  are  sometimes  fairly  bitter  in  their  complaints 
of  Smith  ;  or  with  complacence  they  survey  their  own  mortar- 
is.  and  ask.  "Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  North- 
ampton I" 

Miss  Sophia  Smith,  the  founder  of  Smith  College,  was  pos- 
sessed of  real  foresight  and  of  broad  purposes.  Though  in  no 
formal  sense  an  educated  woman,  she  was  gifted  with  that  most 
desirable  kind  of  wisdom  and  good  judgment  which  does  not 
grow  in  books.  At  the  inauguration  of  President  Seelye  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  the  founder's  character  was 
briefly  sketched  in  an  address  by  her  intimate  friend  and 
advisor,  Rev.  John  M.  Greene.  We  learn  from  this  account 
that  she  was  dignified,  self-possessed,  patriotic,  charitable, 
broad-minded,  unselfish,  decided,  hospitable,  sincere,  noble, 
spiritual.  Dr.  Greene  says,  "There  was  not  a  particle  of 
bigotry  or  narrowness  in  her." 

Knowing  that  she  possessed  these  qualities,  we  can  interpret 
sympathetically  her  plan  for  the  college.  She  was  too  wise  to 
expect  or  wish  that  its  graduates  in  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven 
should  be  exactly  like  her  friends  and  herself  in  character, 
habits,  and  ideals.  That  would  be  asking  the  sun  to  stand  still, 
and  the  dial  of  progress  to  remain  fixed.  Though  Miss  Sophia 
Smith  knew  nothing  of  Darwin's  and  Haeckel's  theories  of  evo- 
:.  she  did  know  that  the  world  goes  forward,  generation 
and  that  its  ideals  too  must  move  in  ordei  to 
keep  far  ahead  of  the  advance  guard. 

The  ideal  of  the  college  as  she  planned  it  was  t  he  cultivation 
of  Christian  womanhood.  The  ideal  of  the  college  today  is 
the  cultivation  of  Christian  womanhood.  But  the  Christian 
womanhood  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve  has  a  differenl 
significance  from  its  meaning  when  the  founder  of  Smith  Col- 
was  planning  for  the  future.  Is  it  probable  thai  a  woman 
of  deep  thoughtfulness,  free  from  bigotry,  wished  to  estab- 
lish a  college  whose  perpetual  aim  should  be  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Christian  womanhood  as  generally  understood  in  the 
ghteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven?  Lei  as  not  wrong 
>y   believing  tb  plan   was  so   narrow.     Six-  desired 

that  raduates  of  her   college   should    i  ;    Chris- 

tian womanhood  in  its  highest  form,  as  interpreted  in  the  day 
in  which  they  Lived.      The  purpose  of  the  present  argument  is 
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to  show  that  Smith  College  is  fulfilling  this  high  ideal, — is 
really  developing  the  finest  type  of  Christian  womanhood. 

Our  first  task  is  to  consider  carefully  the  charges  brought 
against  the  efficiency  of  Smith  College.  The  objections  made 
are  of  two  kinds, — unfounded  rumors  and  intelligent  criticisms. 
We  can  very  easily  dispose  of  the  former  class.  To  a  person 
who  knows  anything  about  the  actual  conditions,  most  of  these 
rumors  are  merely  funny. 

Among  the  startling  bits  of  information  so  freely  supplied  by 
our  critics  is  the  statement  that  Smith  students  are  extreme 
spendthrifts.  No  extravagance  is  too  absurd  for  them  to  perpe- 
trate. We  are  told  that  every  Smith  girl  in  good  and  regular 
standing  has  at  least  one  maid  ;  that  the  campus  is  crowded 
with  automobiles  owned  by  the  students  ;  that  the  bills  incurred 
at  the  restaurants  and  tea-rooms  in  town  are  so  enormous  that 
the  cautious  speaker  shrinks  from  mentioning  even  an  average 
amount.  These  luxurious  creatures  appear  on  all  occasions  in 
elaborate  ball-gowns,  and  devote  most  of  their  feeble  energies 
to  the  formalities  of  society. 

We  smile  as  we  remember  the  tenacity  of  a  Peter  Thompson 
for  dinner ;  and  a  Parisian  gown  were  inconvenient  attire  to 
don  in  the  five  minutes  after  gymnasium.  And  where  in  North- 
ampton can  these  hordes  of  maids  be  housed  ?  They  mingle 
with  the  background  when  the  last  breakfast-bell  is  ringing, 
and  the  dining-room  doors  close  at  eight.  They  are  not  in  evi- 
dence on  clean-sheet  days,  when  the  mattress  must  be  turned. 
Now  let  us  be  open-minded  in  collecting  statistics  about  auto- 
mobiles. We  count  them  over  and  over,  that  there  may  be  no 
arithmetical  error.  The  aggregate  total  is  two.  The  grocer's 
wagon  can  still  find  a  path  through  the  campus.  As  to  the 
bills,  they  do  look  large  at  the  first  of  the  month.  Yet  we  have 
not  experienced  peacocks'  brains  at  Boyden's  ;  and  even  after  a 
dinner  at  Rose  Tree  one  seldom  drinks  melted  pearls  for  amuse- 
ment. 

Another  rumor  even  more  ludicrous  runs  as  follows  :  There 
is  a  definite  caste  system  at  Smith.  Since  rooms  in  the  campus 
houses  are  of  varying  prices,  and  since  rates  in  some  off-campus 
houses  are  higher  than  in  others,  what  a  girl  pays,  that  she  is. 
The  entire  question  of  standing  is  determined  by  the  amount 
paid  for  one's  room.  We  can  hardly  imagine  saying  to  the 
freshman  under   our    wing,  "Now  there  is  a  girl   well   worth 
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knowing,  for  she  lives  id  b  thousand-dollar  suite"  ;  or  < 
to  taking  a  girl   into  a  club  1m  she  has  a  regnla 

m. 
Yet  this  charge  deserves  serious  refutation.      Onlookers  are 
.   le  for  indulging  in  this  fancy,  because  of  the  wi 
of  financial  status  Smith  students.      To  some  col 

only  wealthy  girls  can  go,  because  of  the  large  expense.     At 
lieges,  because  of  tradition  or  custom*,  are  found  repre- 
atives  of  only  the  well-to-do  middle  class.      But  daughters 
and  of   millionaires,    of   diplomats    and    of 
ers,  flock  to  Smith.      The  student  body  would  indeed  be  a 
motley  collection,  if  individuals   were   rated   according  to  the 
money  at  their  disposal.      Allowances  range  from  nothing  per 
week  to  the  incomes  of  independent  fortunes.     Some  girls  never 
spend  a  penny  except  for  necessities  ;   others  go  driving  and  go 
out  for  dinner  as  a  regular  part  of  the  day's  program.     But  the 
point  is  here  :   the  question  of  monejT  in  no  way  enters  into  the 
life  of  the  college.     It  is  simply  a  side  issue,  and  is  never  even 
considered. 

Some  people  have  argued  that  a  system  by  which  every  girl 
pays  the  same  amount  and  does  a  certain  part  of  the  housework 
is  far  wiser  and  more  democratic.  But  why  ?  What  is  the 
advantage  of  a  socialistic  community  life  for  four  years,  since 
the  world  is  not  constructed  on  that  plan  ?  How  much  better 
it  is  to  live  under  normal  conditions,  with  rich  and  poor,  spend- 
thrift and  miser — a  promiscuous  assortment  such  as  exists  in 
society  at  large— and  to  learn,  from  the  general  lack  of  emphasis 
placed  upon  financial  affairs,  that  the  possession  of  money  is 
not  the  ultimate  standard  of  worth. 

The  accusation  that  we  support  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  is 
perhaps  the  most  easily  refuted  of  all  charges.  Abundance  of 
riches  is  do  more  considered  a  tesl  of  popularity  and  esteem 
are  violet  eyes  or  curly  hair.  It  Is  wholly  beside  the  ques- 
tion. Very  often  a  girl  loved  and  respected  by  her  whole  <• 
prominent  in  clubs  leader  of  public  opinion,  is 

at    tl  arning  her  expenses  by  all   mean 

disposal.      At  Smith  College  respect  is  shown  only  for  things 
thy  of  respect,-  honor  and  wisdom  and  loyalty.     The  things 
that  a  girl  po    i  are  neither  a  help  nor  a  hindrance    They 

imply  ignored.      It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  do  other  large 
woman's  college  can  be  found   the  same  spirit  of  equality.     The 
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number  of  girls  who  are  earning  all  or  a  part  of  their  expe 

is  very  large,  and  the  standing  of  such  students  is  exactly  the 

same  as  that  of  all  others. 

It  is  very  easy  to  hear  wild  reports  about  the  academic  work 
at  Smith  College.  Studying,  we  are  informed,  is  of  very  minor 
importance.  The  main  issue  is  the  college  life,  which  m 
organizations  of  various  sorts,  a  great  deal  of  recreation,  and 
much  time  for  gossiping.  Now  this  is  a  serious  accusation.  If 
the  college  is  neglecting  the  wish  of  its  founder  that  it  should 
offer  to  women  the  same  educational  advantages  which  men 
enjoy,  why  should  it  continue  to  exist  ?  Let  us  investigate 
carefully  before  we  assert  that  this  great  purpose  is  being  for- 
gotten. 

A  scholarly  atmosphere  is  too  subtle  to  be  reduced  to  statistics. 
It  is  a  thing  to  be  perceived,  not  proved.  Yet  certain  facts 
may  serve  to  indicate  the  general  tendency.  At  most  hours  of 
the  day  the  large,  new  library  is  filled,  often  crowded.  Accord- 
ing to  actual  figures,  the  skating  pond  is  a  far  less  popular 
place  in  working  hours  than  the  reference  room.  A  schedule 
of  fourteen  hours  a  week  is  required  for  every  regular  student, 
and  this  requirement  involves  two  hours  of  outside  preparation 
for  every  hour  of  class  work. 

As  Smith  College  aims  at  cultural  rather  than  technical  edu- 
cation, there  is  less  intensive  work  done  there  than  in  many 
other  colleges.  In  other  words,  fewer  students  devote  their 
entire  time  to  one  subject,  to  the  total  neglect  of  all  others. 
But  because  there  is  less  concentrated  work,  we  must  not  con- 
clude that  less  work  is  done. 

Though  the  final  test  of  esteem  is  not  fine  scholarship,  yet  no 
premium  is  put  on  under-grade  work.  A  girl  is  branded  as 
weak  and  purposeless  who  lacks  sufficient  character  to  refuse 
engagements  when  her  studying  demands  all  her  attention.  A 
"  grind,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  no  more  popular  at  Smith  than 
at  other  colleges.  Girls  have  very  little  use  for  a  person  who 
has  no  interests  outside  of  books.  But  why  should  such  a 
course  of  action  be  considered  desirable  ?  Why  should  a  narrow 
person  be  admired  at  college  any  more  than  in  the  outside 
world  ?  A  real  interest  in  one's  courses  and  a  scholarly  fashion 
of  approaching  them  are  most  respected  characteristics  at  Smith 
College. 

We  come  now  to  the  really  intelligent  criticisms  of  the  effi- 
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f  the  college.      Those  who  know  and  love  it  best  often 
eplorable  factors  which  can  but  interfere  with  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  i'lca!.     Probably  the  most  lamented  of  thee 

-  is  the  multiplicity  of  interests  which  has  existed  f 

-  or  more.     A  continue  on  of  new  societies,  new 
philanthropies,  new  sports,  has  beeD  pouring  in  to  complicate 

student  life.     The  girl  who  devotes  a  proper  amount  i^f  time 
to  studying,  who  belongs  to  an  average  number  of  clubs,  who 

isonably  athletic,  who  is  interested  in  the  Christian  As* 

ation,  and   who  has  am  to  be  friendly,  has  very  little 

bo  Bpare.     There  are  writt<  d  basket-ball  gi 

and  plays  and  lectures  and  committees  and  prayer- meetings  and 
outside  reading  and  exercise-cards  and  party-calls  and  required 
English  themes.  Considerable  ingenuity  and  good  judgment 
are  required  to  crowd  in  the  absolutely  essential  matters,  and  to 

undone  those  things  which  also  ought,  but  in  a  lea 
to  be  done.  But  is  this  such  an  undesirable  condition  ?  Where 
in  social  or  political  or  business  life  is  the  man  or  woman  for 
whom  it  is  a  physical  possibility  to  respond  to  all  the  demands 
made  ui)on  him  or  her?  In  isolating  a  thousand  girls  or  boys 
for  **ducational  purposes,  there  is  great  danger  of  making  the 
conditions  altogether  too  pastoral  and  ideal.  If  an  institution 
does  all  the  selecting  and  judging  for  an  individual,  and  pro- 
vides a  Happy  Valley  containing  only  as  many  demands  as  can 
be  well  fulfilled,  what  is  to  become  of  the  poor  individual's 
judgment  ? 

Under  the  existing  conditions,  a  girl  who  lacks  sufficient  good 
judgment  to  select  the  activities  in  which  she  really  wishes  to 
share  (and   most  of  us  do  lack  this  ability  when  we  arrive)  is  at 
forced  at  some  time  during  her  course  to  realize  tin-  unwise 
choice  which  she  lias  made,  and,  to  determine  on  different  plans 
for  tli.'  future.      If.  on  the  other  hand,  a  girl  carefully  distin- 
guishes between   the  Lro<>d  and   the  better,   her  will-power  and 
judgment  are  strengthened  by  every  opportunity 
zeroise,  and  wecan  fairly  say  that  the  multiplicity  of  inter- 
Smith  College  is  in  reality  not  a  hindrance  but 
an;1  of  the  efficiency  of  the  institution. 

Another  cause  of  anxiety  to  careful  students  of  the  situation 
is  the  unwieldy  Bize  of  the  college.  The  number  of  students 
has  grown  so  fast  in  the  last  fifteen  years  that  Less  than  half  of 

them    can    be  provided    for  in  camnus  houses.       This  overflow 
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means  a  wide  separation  of  the  girls,  with  a  resultant  lack  of 
unity  which  seems  disastrous  to  the  best  kind  of  college  spirit. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  naturally  involve  a  diversity  of 
interests  and  an  unfair  distribution  of  advantages.  Then,  too, 
the  increase  in  numbers  requires  the  organization  of  classes  too 
large  for  effective  recitation.  Laboratories  and  class-rooms  of 
all  kinds  are  overcrowded.  The  college  often  seems  too  large 
to  be  easily  managed. 

These  facts  are  all  sadly  true  ;  but  there  are  forces  on  foot 
which  are  sure  to  overcome  these  disadvantages.  The  increase 
in  the  endowment  fund  will  doubtless  mean  a  larger  staff  of 
teachers,  and  the  possibility  of  working  in  smaller  groups. 
Several  agencies  are  at  work  to  secure  a  unified  college  spirit. 
Special  effort  is  put  forth  to  make  the  girls  who  are  geograph- 
ical^ far  from  the  center  of  activities  feel  that  they  too  "be- 
long." The  Off-Campus  Committees,  newly  organized  for  this 
year,  aim  at  making  every  girl  understand  that  she  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  college,  that  the  whole  college  is  affected 
by  her  acts  and  her  ideals  ;  and  that  in  the  eyes  of  many  out- 
siders, she  herself  will  typify  the  college  and  its  results.  There 
are  many  advantages  which  can  be  enjoyed  only  on  campus. 
Yet  the  outside  houses  are  constructed  so  carefully  in  imitation 
of  the  regular  dormitories  that  in  some  instances  the  difference 
is  hardly  discernible.  The  college  is  constantly  adding  to  the 
number  of  its  houses,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  in  the  future 
all  the  students  will  live  on  the  campus.  By  all  these  means. 
then,  the  difficulty  of  unwieldy  size  is  sure  to  be  obviated. 

A  third  undesirable  aspect  of  the  student  life  at  Smith  College 
is  said  to  be  the  prominence  of  a  few  girls  with  the  vast  major- 
ity submerged.  It  is  said  that  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  chance 
whether  or  not  a  girl  rises  to  popularity.  The  house  in  which 
she  lives  during  her  freshman  year  is  often  a  determining  factor. 
Her  personal  appearance  or  the  reputation  of  the  school  from 
which  she  comes  sometimes  starts  the  ball  rolling.  A  great 
deal  depends  on  the  friends  whom  she  may  have  in  upper  classes 
before  she  comes  to  college. 

All  these  details  doubtless  do  have  an  influence  during  the 
first  part  of  one's  course,  but  none  of  them  is  the  ultimate  test 
for  prominence. 

The  verdict  of  college,  pronounced  upon  a  girl  at  the  end  of 
her  senior  year,  is  very  likely  to  be  true  and  just.     Girls  of  the 
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.  critical   faculty.      They  are 

1  by  good  Looks  or  by  purely  lucky  ad  van:;. 
If  a  girl  is  shallow,  lazy,  and  disloyal,  her  •.-  a  will  find  it 

out,      If  a  girl  is  high-minded,  ho:  they 

will  find  that  out,  too.  As  a  rule,  a  girl's  rating  in  collet 
about  what  Bhe  deserves.  But,  in  the  second  place,  conspicu- 
ousness  is  uo  test  of  success.  A  girl  who  has  never  held  an 
office  or  been  taken  into  a  society  often  stands  in  the  estimation 
of  her  companions  far  higher  than  a  girl  whose  name  is  on 
everybody's  lips  and  who  makes  herself  noticeable  on  all  occa- 
sions.    Prominence  is  not  a  synonym  for  esteem. 

Having  then  established  the  fact  that  popularity  is  not  a 
lottery,  and  that,  even  if  it  were,  it  is  not  considered  a  final  test 
of  worth,  we  may  safely  leave  the  question  of  the  obscurity  of 
the  masses. 

In  arguing  that  Smith  College,  in  spite  of  the  failings  that 
can  be  urged  against  it,  is  fulfilling  its  great  ideal,  we  are  not 
dealing  with  an  isolated  phenomenon.  It  is  a  universal  law 
that  in  the  process  of  accomplishment  the  final  perfection  is  not 
always  the  most  obvious  phase.  There  are  stages  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  bulb  which  look  extremely  discouraging  for  the 
production  of  a  lily.  The  embryo  of  an  animal  goes  through 
all  the  evolutionary  procedures  before  it  even  begins  to  resemble 
its  model.  In  the  life  of  every  great  individual  there  have  been 
periods  of  failure  when  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  his  most 
loyal  friends  to  predict  his  final  triumphs.  So  in  the  existence 
of  an  institution  there  are  sure  to  be  sides  of  its  activity  which 
seem  to  be  leading  away  from,  rather  than  towards  its  ideal. 
But  this  apparent  failure  is  only  a  stepping-stone  on  the  way  to 
success.  If  we  believe  in  the  ideal  itself,  we  must  have  faith  in 
its  methods  of  evolving.  Smith  College,  though  it  may  seem 
hampered  and  hindered  by  many  disadvantages  and  undesirable 
aspects,  is  steadily  progressing  by  the  gn  at    law  of  growth 

towards  its  ideal. 

The  highest  testimony  to  this  fact  can  be  obtained  by  a  survey 
of  the  typical  Smith  College  woman.     We  can  thus  explain  our 

conception  of  Christian  womanhood,  and  can  see  how  well  the 
Sm it  h  graduate  fills  the  rOle. 

The  most  obvious  requirement  for  useful  womanhood  is 
physical  efficiency.  Twenty- ti  ve  \  ears  ago,  the  general  public 
believed  that  women's  colleges  were  monsters  to  destroy  health. 
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When  President  Seelye  visited  New  Haven  a  few  years  after 
the  opening  of  the  college,  a  Yale  professor  said  to  him,  "  I 
hear  that  every  week  you  have  new  cases  of  brain-fever  among 
your  students. "  Devotion  to  study  was  supposed  to  take  away 
all  a  girl's  beauty  and  strength.  The  truth  is,  it  is  most  excep- 
tional to  find  a  girl  who  is  not  physically  benefitted  by  her  four 
years  in  Northampton.  Regular  hours  of  rising  and  going  to 
bed,  wisely  planned  gymnasium  work,  required  out-of-door 
exercise,  all  combine  to  develop  robust  physiques. 

It  is  not  only  muscular  strength,  good  carriage,  and  power  of 
resistence  that  are  developed  by  the  athletics  of  Smith  College, 
but  self-control,  poise,  the  ability  to  be  a  "good  loser,"  the 
sense  of  being  equal  to  the  situation,  and  a  certain  universal 
friendliness  also  result  from  participation  in  the  organized 
sports.  There  can  be  no  better  opportunity  than  a  basket-ball 
game  for  strengthening  that  command  of  one's  self  which  is 
essential  to  any  kind  of  success. 

The  typical  Smith  College  girl  has  a  generous  mental  attitude. 
She  has  acquired  a  broad,  open-minded  outlook  on  life.  Among 
her  friends  she  counts  rich  and  poor,  fashionable  and  eccentric, 
Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek  and  barbarian.  She  can  therefore 
never  think  of  her  own  city  or  her  own  activities  or  her  own 
ideas  as  the  only  acceptable  ones  in  the  world.  Her  eyes  have 
been  opened  to  the  largeness  of  life,  and  she  must  always  see 
things  in  their  proper  perspective.  Her  interests  cannot  be 
confined  to  what  is  immediately  in  sight ;  she  refuses  to  ignore 
political  questions,  scientific  discoveries,  religious  reforms — 
anything  which  affects  the  life  of  the  world.  She  has  passed 
beyond  the  point  where  drudgery  can  make  her  days  monoto- 
nous and  worthless,  for  her  sympathies  extend  far  beyond  the 
trivial  duties  and  the  tiresome  work  which  may  be  hers. 

For  the  same  reasons,  she  cannot  be  dogmatically  sectarian. 
With  her  own  eyes  she  has  seen  that  people  whose  creed  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  her  own  have  great  ideals  of  service 
and  worship  which  prompt  them  to  deeds  well  worth  emulating. 
She  despises  no  one's  religion,  for  she  has  learned  that  religion 
is  life,  not  theology.  Her  sense  of  proportion  then  is  so  wisely 
adjusted  that  she  places  emphasis  not  on  dogmas,  but  on  the 
spirit  of  unselfishness.  She  is  intolerant  or  scornful  of  no  race 
and  of  no  denomination,  for  she  has  had  a  chance  to  see  spiritual 
nobility  in  all  types  of  people,  irrespective  of  the  church  which 
they  attend. 
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[y  is  her  religion  Bincere  and  liberal,  but  it  is  of  the 

sort  which  seeks  practical  channels  of  expression.      Her  sense 

Dsibility  hae  sd,  and  Bhe  sees  herself  as  a 

small    unit    of   B    gr  .  ard  which  she  lias  definite 

Her  interest   in  social  and  benevolent   work  is  i. 
the  kind  which  would  impel  her  to  stalk  about  with  a  note-book 
and  pencil,  recording  all  the  shortcomings  of  the  present  system. 
It  is  nnt  destructive  criticism  that  she  has  learned.      Neither 
does  Smith  College  send  forth  its  graduate  determined  to  spread 

-  about   the  earth  in  forty  minutes.      But  her  inte 
and  aims  are  practical. 

It  is  often  lamented  thai  a  college  course  ruins  a  girl's  social 
career.  But  the  ways  of  Smith  College  tend  to  improve  rather 
thau  to  destroy  that  important  side  of  life.  College  is  not  a 
place  for  a  girl  to  "forget  her  manners"  or  to  lay  aside  the 
entertaining  ability  which  she  may  possess.  There  are  func- 
-  of  all  kinds  for  everybody,  and  many  girls  who  are  shy 
and  awkward  social  failures  at  home  gradually  acquire  conver- 
onal  talent  and  real  charm  of  manner. 

The  Smith  College  girl  receives  a  great  impetus  in  the  faculty 
of  appreciation.  She  must  see  the  wonder  of  nature  ;  she  cannot 
fail  to  realize  the  value  of  truth.  She  knows  the  worth  of 
friendship  and  the  beauty  of  love.  She  can  distinguish  admi- 
rable qualities  in  unattractive  people,  and  she  gladly  upholds 
their  real  glory.  She  has  learned  the  joy  to  be  found  in  books 
and  the  delights  of  a  life  out-of-doors.  She  can  find  the  redeem- 
ing side  of  a  disagreeable  situation — usually  the  funny  side.  To 
her  nothing  is  uninteresting ;  nothing  is  destitute  of  charm. 

But  what  is  the  great  gift  of  Smith  College  t<>  her  daughters  F 
What  is  that  strange,  elusive  magic  which  makes  the  campus 
on  a  summer  night  a  fairyland  «>!'  youth  and  happiness,  which 

brings  women    from    far  and   near  t<-  see  the   place   where  they 

Learned  the  great  secret  P  There  Is  a  story  of  olive  Schreiner's, 
in  which  an  angel   asks  a  great    sacrifice  of  a  man.  and   then 

-  him,  "and  this  shall  he  thy  reward,  that  the  ideal 
shall  be  real  to  thee."  And  this  is  the  great  heritage  of  the 
Women  Of  Smith  College  — the  reality  of  the  ideal.  The  girls 
believe  lhat   life  is  worth  while,  that  the  world  is  beautiful,  that 

friends  are  loyal,  that  God  is  good  and  they  find  that  it  is  all 
true.  What  wonder  that  they  give  their  whole-hearted  devo- 
tion  to  the  college  which   taught    them   the  Becret    that    protects 
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them  all  their  lives  from  sordid  disappointment,  from  the  stu- 
pidity of  drudgery,  from  the  despair  of  pessimism  ? 

Methods  inay  change,  as  fashions  change.  The  houses  on  the 
campus  may  play  hide-and-seek  with  one  another.  Graduates 
may  grow  old,  and  the  founder's  portrait  in  the  Library  may 
look  very  sombre  and  behiDd  the  times.  But  the  old  dreams 
still  remain,  lofty  beyond  the  power  of  time  to  touch  them. 
Smith  College  is  fulfilling  its  great  ideal— the  development  of 
Christian  womanhood. 


A  NOCTURNE 

IRENE  CURTIS 

Largo 

When  all  the  world  is  motionless  and  gray, 
And  thoughts  come  thronging  to  my  sleepless  brain, 

And  ghosts  of  deeds  that  filled  the  restless  day 
Pass  by  me  in  unending,  fevered  train, 

When  to  my  weary  heart  a  thankless  past 
Displays  the  wraiths  of  failures,  pitiless, 

And  unwept  tears  well  up  within  my  heart, 
And  friendships  false  mock  true  Love,  fathomless, 

The  lady  of  the  stars  smile  down  at  me  ; 

A  harmony  of  love  and  hope  she  breathes. 
The  eerie  moonlight  falls  on  hill  and  tree, 

And  wakes  the  souls  of  elfin  melodies. 

If  melody  could  flow,  unheard,  untuned, 
Save  in  the  souls  of  fairy  sprites  asleep. 

And  by  some  strange,  half-mystic  kinship  crooned 
To  souls  of  men,  that  silent  vigils  keep, 

Such  melody  were  melody  indeed  : 
No  instrument  nor  voice  could  catch  its  lilt. 

And  Sound,  abashed,  would  die  away  unknown, 
Or  brave  its  shade,  Man's  cruder  art  to  jilt. 
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Trae  music  is  the  pa  I  ind, 

A  bond  betwixt  the  music  of  th< 
Ami  mankind's  rhythmic  Bonl — Li:'.  I  rand- 

A  subtle  song  which  eacb  fcrne  artist 

And  Boft  across  the  mystic  moonlit  stillness 

I  dream  the  tinkle  of  an  elfin  bell ; 
I>  that  u  sparkling  fairy  banner  Haunted, 
Or  spider's  dew-decked  web  ?    I  cannot  tell. 

Was  that  a  fairy  touch  upon  my  forehead'.- 
The  gentle  breath  of  zephyrs  on  my  brow  ? 

And  do  I  dream  of  airy  fairy  castles, 

Where  elves  of  pleasant  thoughts  are  dancing  now? 

Oh  !  all  the  world's  a  dream  of  mystic  wonder 
Which  our  poor  earth-glazed  eyes  can  never  see, 

Save  fitfully,  where  fairy  fancy  chooses, 
With  moonbeams'  magic  wand,  to  make  men  free. 


SICILIAN    SONG 

MARIAN   ISABEL  STORM 

Down  where  the  whiteness  of  the  great  mimosas 
Gleams  when  discovered  by  the  golden  moon, 
Masses  of  over-sweet,  red-hearted  roses 
Sway  to  the  lute's  soft,  passion-laden  tune. 

The  wild-rose  bushes  bend  above  the  river 
And  drop  their  dawn-pink  petals  one  by  one — 
The  Melna'a  dreaming  waters  pause  and  quiver 
Before  they  kiss  the  gift  and  onward  run. 

So  heavy  La  the  air  with  blossom-fragrance, 

s  i  madly  sung  the  nightingales'  delight, 

Thai  happiness  and  love,  two  long-sought  vagrants, 

Rise  in  the  wonder  of  this  Southern  night. 


THE  BUTTERFLY 

DOROTHY   MOORE   ROWLEY 

A  butterfly,  the  dictionary  tells  us,  is  a  diurnal  insect  with 
brightly  colored  wings,  a  gay  idler  or  trifler,  and  truly  he  is 
such.  The  sky  is  all  turquoise  to  him,  and  if  there  are  clouds 
he  never  sees  them.  He  flits  from  blossom  to  blossom,  touching 
the  fairest  flowers  with  gently  waving  wings,  wings  of  tinsel 
brightness  or  cloud-like  blue,  or  the  misty  black  of  night-time. 
He  caresses  with  tightly  clinging  feet,  whispering  to  each 
flower,  "  I  love  you  far  the  best ! "  then  with  a  soft,  tantalizing, 
fairy  laugh,  flits  to  another,  gayer  bud,  and  the  breeze  bears 
back  the  floating  whisper,  "I  love  you  far  the  best!"  The 
butterfly  heart  is  joyous  and  singing,  the  butterfly  mind  is  care- 
free and  light,  the  butterfly  soul  is — far  too  elusive  and  mystic 
for  mortal  view. 

The  butterfly  who  specially  claims  our  attention  dwelt  not  in 
the  bright  sunshine  of  the  warm  out-doors,  nor  did  she  hover 
over  limpid  pools  of  nature's  making,  to  see  her  bright  reflec- 
tion. She  dwelt  in  a  gray  stone  house  in  a  large  and  beautiful 
city,  and  the  flashing  of  many  mirrors  pictured  her  glowing, 
youthful  face,  her  bright,  alluring  image.  This  butterfly  flitted 
from  ball-room  to  tea,  from  luncheon  to  matinee,  she  was 
courted  and  flattered  and  smiled  upon.  She  did  not  need  to  flit 
from  flower  to  flower,  for  they  all  were  sent  to  her,  very  neatly 
arranged  in  cool  white  boxes,  festive  with  many  ribbons,  and 
the  butterfly  would  bury  her  pretty  face  in  the  bright  buds  and 
whisper,  "  Oh,  how  sweet !     I  love  you  best  of  all ! " 

And  so  she  spent  her  days,  and  danced  far  into  the  night. 
Her  beautiful  butterfly  mother  encouraged  her,  and  welcomed 
with  effusive  kindness  the  many  suitors  who  came  to  woo.  She 
clothed  her  slender,  butterfly  child  in  clinging"  garments  of 
cloud-like  blue,  in  tinsel  brightness,  in  velvet  black  of  a  misty 
night,  and  the  maiden  smiled  at  her  fair  image  and  was  glad. 

Her  father  was  proud  of  his  beautiful  wife  and  their  bright, 
butterfly  child,  but  he  was  a  queer  sort  of  worm  of  a  father, 
with  lines  in  his  brow,  and  silver  in  his  hair,  who  dug  and 
delved  all  day,  and  far  into  the  night,  in  a  narrow,  short  street, 
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made  dark  by  high,  overhanging  buildings.  He  found  time 
only  once  in  a  while  to  kiss  the  smooth  cheek  of  his  daughter, 
or  admire  his  butterfly  wife,  for  no  other  way  could  they 
procure  the  cloud-like  blue,  and  the  shimmering  gold,  and  he 
gloried  in  seeing  them  beautiful. 

Have  I  told  you  of  the  one  suitor  who  was  more  ardent  in  his 
wooing  than  all  the  rest  ?  He  was  called  Dick,  and  was  tall 
and  straight,  with  cynical  eyes  and  a  tired  mouth,  but  he 
admired  the  butterfly  greatly,  for  hadn't  all  the  suitors  who 
courted  the  butterfly  scowled  and  looked  glum  when  she  smiled 
upon  him  ?  And  she  was  joyous  and  proud,  for  all  the  big  city 
flattered  and  feted  him,  and  the  bright  wings  of  all  the  other 
butterfly  girls  had  drooped  in  dejection  when  he  passed  them  by. 

One  evening  Dick  suggested  that  perhaps  they  should  be  mar- 
ried, and  at  the  thought  the  butterfly  girl's  eyes  grew  large. 

"Why,  Dick  ! "  she  said,  "  I  had  never  thought  of  being  mar- 
ried !  Do  you  think  I  could  ever—"  and  she  recalled  a  phrase 
and  used  it — "ever  perform  the  duties  of  a — a  wife  ?"  and  sud- 
denly she  grew  afraid. 

Then  Dick  had  laughed  aloud,  and  looked  her  up  and  down. 
"Now,  my  little  butterfly,"  he  said,  "don't  get  any  womanly 
ideas  twaddle  into  your  pretty  head.  You're  just  exactly  what  I 
want.  I'll  be  proud  of  my  beautiful  butterfly  wife.  That's 
your  vocation,  little  one,  be  beautiful  and  it's  all  I  ask."  And 
the  little  butterfly  heart  had  fluttered  down  and  she  was  satisfied. 

Aii'  y  day  followed  gay  day.  and  the  sky  was  all  tur- 

quoise.     Then  suddenly  a  dark  ami  heavy  cloud  loomed 
the  bright   horizon,   and  tin1  day  turned   black  and    terrifying, 
for  suddenly  the  busy  father  died,  and   the  butterfly  mother 
and  leu-  child  were  left  alone  In  the  darkness.      The  beaut 
gray  stone  house  was  sold,  and  all  I  wna  of  rainbow  hue. 

Then  it  was  thai  the  butt*  rfly  girl  waited  and  waited  for  Dick, 
and  he  didn't  come,  and  she  understood  j   then  it  was  thai   the 
imp  was  born  in  her  heart,  and  a  strange,  cold 
smile,  f(  •  her  lips,  b  I  here.      It  was  at  1 1 

thai  the  sensible  man  came  into  her  life.     1  could  call  him 

a  moth  and  continue  to  be  poetic,  but  he  wasn't,  lie  was  B  man. 
Oh,   yes,   she   had   always   known    him,   as  B  list    person" 

who  worked  in  laboratories,  much  admii  little  understood, 

a  pel  th  a  quiel  Bmile  and  thai  were  alive,  and 

made  you  feel  insign i lican t .  and  young,  and  superficial.     Even 
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the  butterfly  vaguely  felt  this,  aud  it  augered  aud  anuoyed  her. 
To  spite  the  sensible  man  she  was  more  of  a  butterfly  than 
ever.  She  flirted  outrageously  with  other  men,  and  praised  the 
worthless  ones  with  eyes  glowing  with  admiration.  She  glibly 
chattered  of  balls  and  gowns,  and  when  the  eyes  of  the  sensible 
man  grew  puzzled  and  grave  she  would  cease,  appeased,  and 
watch  them  with  a  little,  gnawing,  yet  satisfied  pain  at  her  heart. 

He  had  come  often,  even  when  many  suitors  were  there,  and 
with  quietly  smiling  eyes  would  drink  weak  tea  from  egg-shell 
cups,  saying  little  and  watching  the  butterfly.  But  then  she 
had  never  noticed  him  specially,  there  were  always  so  many 
others  with  such  interesting  things  to  say  to  her.  It  was  only 
when  the  gray  stone  house  and  the  bright  gowns  were  gone 
that  she  suddenly  thought  without  anger  of  the  sensible  man. 
Her  thoughts  wandered  vaguely,  and  she  thought  of  her  mother, 
with  her  poor,  broken,  butterfly  heart.  She  thought  of  herself, 
and  the  little  new-born  cynical  imp  began  playing  havoc.  He 
leaped  and  danced  about,  and  tortured  her  with  vague  whisper- 
ings. He  told  her  of  disillusionment,  of  false  friends,  of  the 
world,  and  then  he  bade  her  look  in  the  mirror  to  see  how  beau- 
tiful she  was.  Then  as  she  gazed  at  the  soft  eyes  and  trembling 
lips,  just  as  she  began  to  smile  and  think,  "Why,  I'm  beautiful, 
anyway  ! "  he  would  leap  up  again  and  triumphantly  cry, 
''What  good — what  good  does  it  do  you  ?"  And  so  to  fortify 
herself  from  the  torments  of  the  cynical  imp,  her  heart  grew 
cold,  she  walked  with  head  thrown  back,  and  cut  her  friends  on 
the  street  with  a  smile  on  her  lips.  And  so  it  was  that  even 
the  few  who  had  stood  by  them  in  their  poverty  ceased  to  come, 
all  except  the  sensible  man.  He  came  and  begged  for  tea,  and 
the  butterfly  girl  knew  he  loathed  it.  He  suddenly  became 
interesting.  He  talked  with  an  ease  and  brilliancy,  a  careful 
tact  and  thoughtfulness,  that  brought  involuntary  smiles  to  the 
lips  of  the  butterfly  mother.  Then  he  would  turn  to  the  girl 
and  talk  to  her  kindly  as  to  a  little  child,  and  her  hot  anger 
would  rise,  her  eyes  grow  bright,  and  in  hasty  words,  tumbling 
all  over  one  another,  she  would  tell  how  she  had  practically 
decided  to  go  on  the  stage.  Dancing  was  about  the  only  thing 
she  could  do  well,  anyway,  and  the  life  was  what  she  craved, — 
gay,  careless,  pleasure-giving.  Then  seeing  the  look  in  the 
eyes  of  the  sensible  man,  she  ceased  as  before  and  felt  gratified. 

One  day  the  sensible  man  told  the  butterfly  girl  that  he  loved 
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her.     He  told  it  just  that  way.  quite  simply  and  sensibly.     He 

told  her  that  he  knew  she  wasn't  interested  in  his  work,  that 
she  loved  all  the  things  he  hated,  that.  yes.  he  told  her  that  lie 
Bhe  was  a  butterfly,  that  he  had  striven  not  to  love  her. 
but  would  she  be  his  wife  ? 

While  he  talked  the  butterfly's  eyes  had  grown  hard  and  cold, 
her  lips  were  a  straight  little  line,  and  the  cynical  imp  was 
chuckling,  chuckling.  Then  she  had  asked  quietly,  "  The  one 
instance  of  your  life  when  yon  were  not  sensible?"  and  the 
reasonable  man  nodded,  then  realized,  and  grew  most  unrea- 
sonably confused. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  butterfly,  a  gay  and  fluttering  smile 
lighting  her  face,  "I — I  wouldn't  have  you  sacrifice  yourself 
for  worlds.  Of  course  we're  not  congenial.  Think  of  your 
science,  your  life  work.  What  is  love  !  And  besides,  I — I 
don't  love  you."  Then  her  eyes  grew  brighter.  "  I've  a  posi- 
tion on  the  stage,  you  know.     Won't  you  congratulate  me  ?" 

Several  years  passed,  and  out  in  the  West  somewhere,  far 
from  great  and  beautiful  cities,  the  butterfly  girl  was  walking. 
She  was  coming  down  the  path  of  a  typical  country  schoolhouse 
with  a  brown  book  under  her  arm,  when  she  ran  square  into 
the  sensible  man.  I  don't  know  how  he  happened  to  be  there 
and  it  doesn't  really  matter.  They  looked  at  each  other  and 
then  the  girl  smiled.  "How  do  you  do?"  she  said.  "It's  a 
long  time  since  I've  seen  you."  And  then  she  wondered  if  she 
had  spoken,  and  if  so,  what  she  had  said. 

The  sensible  man  took  the  book  from  under  her  arm.  and 
studied  the  blank  brown  cover.  "What  is  this  ?  your  part  in 
the  play  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes — my  part,"  she  replied. 

"No,  it's  a  Milne's  Arithmetic,"  he  said.  "And  isn't  that  a 
e ':  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  butterfly,  confuse.].  u  Why— mother,  you 
know— she  married  d  1  couldn't    have  him  support 

me—-'  I  took  the  part  of  the  '  Schoolmistress. '  You  think  1 
did  right,  don't  you  P     Why,  it  was  the  only  thing!" 

Then  the  sensible  man  did  the  mosl  reasonable  thing  he  had 
ever  done  in  his  life  before,  he  absolutely  lost  control  of  him- 
self. He  talked  wildly,  he  really  did  !  He  called  himself  the 
mosl  outrageous  names,  from  a  "blind,  unthinking  fool,"  to  a 
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"selfish,  cruel  brute."  And  what  he  called  the  butterfly  girl, 
I'm  sorry  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  at  this  stage  the  cynical  imp 
fled  in  an  agony  of  fear — and  it  was  he  who  told  me  the  story. 


TO  AN  INDIAN  PIPE 

HILDEGARDE   HOYT 

Strange  forest  growth,  pale  life  in  death,  and  death  in  life, 

Wan  little  sister  of  the  flowers,  too  cold 

To  be  well  claimed  of  their  bright  company  warm, 

I  stoop  and  plucking  gently,  gently  hold 

Close  cupped  within  my  hand  your  fragile  form. 

Small  ghost  of  the  great  forest,  do  you  tell 

Of  the  dead  days  when  alien  foot  ne'er  trod 

The  greenwood  pathway  ?    Fleet  and  moccasin-shod 

The  noiseless  steps  that  long  ago  you  knew. 

Perchance  like  Hyacinthus,  flower  of  woe, 

From  the  red  blood  of  some  great  chief  you  grew — 

Silent  commemoration,  fragile  clue 

To  that  which  now  no  living  mortals  know. 

Perchance  in  this  same  green-brown  forest  glade, 

Fragrant,  upcurling,  smoked  the  pipe  of  Peace 

Beneath  the  lips  of  warriors,  unafraid, 

Yet  joying  in  the  red  war's  glad  surcease  ; 

Where  now  you  stand,  pale  monument — a  last 

Frail,  living  symbol  of  the  long  dead  past ! 


AN  IMPRESSION  OF  EMERSON'S  PHILOSOPHY 

DOROTHY  DOUGLAS 

As  swift  might  rise  some  bold,  bright,  winged  thing, 
And  soaring  upward,  poised  on  even  wing, 
Solitary,  heaven's  clouds  among. 
Send  down  a  sudden  burst  of  clear,  sweet  song — 
As  sweet  might  welcome  break  upon  the  ear 
That  climbing  bird-note,  spirit-gifted,  clear, 
So  might  we  listening,  pause  a  moment,  and 
Pausing,  wish  that  we  might  understand. 


THE  FATHER  ERRANT 

QRBTOHEN   TODD 

He  was  jauntily  attired  in  an  old,  baggy,  almost  disreputable, 
gray  suit,  when  he  wandered  into  my  sitting-room  that  sunny, 
fragrant,  Italian  afternoon,  and,  as  I  noticed  it,  my  heart  sank 
just  the  h  nst  bit.  You  see  I  knew  that  suit  and  all  that  it  fore- 
boded, knew  that  he  donned  it  only  as  the  knights  of  old  put  on 
their  truest,  trustiest  mail,  when  they  felt  the  spirit  of  adventure 
surging  high  within  their  hearts. 

Somehow,  if  one  discounted  his  plump  little  face  and  figure, 
and  the  humorous  laughter-wrinkles  round  his  eyes,  (for  who 
ever  heard  of  a  knight  with  a  sense  of  humor  !)  he  resembled 
those  daring,  legendary  warriors  in  many  ways,  and  I  always 
blushed  to  feel  my  own  quite  hopeless  failure  in  the  role  of 
squire.  To  be  sure,  I  followed  where  he  led,  but  I  followed  full 
of  unsquirelike  forebodings,  and  bearing,  instead  of  a  lance,  a 
purse  well  filled  with  soldi  to  repel  the  fierce  attacks  of  shout- 
ing, black-eyed  little  brigands,  armed  to  the  teeth  with  withered 
flowers  and  virulently  colored  picture  post-cards. 

To-day  this  role  of  squire  was  more  than  usually  unappealing 
for,  looking  out  of  my  window,  I  could  see  the  blue  sweep  of 
the  bay  across  the  sunny  greenness  of  the  garden,  and  I  knew 
the  loveliest  nook  from  which — but  not  for  worlds  would  I  have 
dimmed  the  brightness  of  his  happy,  smiling  face,  and  so  I 
asked  : 

"And  where  are  you — are  we— going  this  afternoon,  father  ?" 

He  beamed  more  brightly  still.     I  was  rewarded. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  thought  you'd  like  to  look  around  a  bit 
in  the  'Old  Town,'  my  dear.  How  about  it?"  and  he  smiled 
enticingly. 

"  'The  Old  Town' !"  thought  I,  and  before  my  poor  mind's- 
eye  (and  ear  and  nose,  for  that  matter  !)  there  rose  a  picture  of 
the  hot,  jammed,  evil-smelling  streets,  a-swarm  with  loud- 
voiced,  dirty  women  and  screaming  children.  If  only  we  might 
go  instead  to  drive  in  dreamy  luxury,  and  a  victoria,  along  the 
shady,  anadyenturons  crescent  of  the  shore  road!  "The  Old 
Town"  on  a  day  Like  this  I 
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Then  I  heard  fathers  voice  again. 

"  There's  an  old  palace  down  there  that  I  want  to  get  a  look 
at,"  he  was  saying.  '"'I've  forgotten  its  name — that  is,  I  can't 
recall  it  at  the  moment.  But  it'll  come  back  to  me  as  we  go 
alone:— things  always  do." 

"  Do  you  know  how  to  get  there,  dear  ?"  I  questioned  unnec- 
essarily. Of  course  I  knew  he  didn't !  He  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  Well,"  he  said  finally,  "I  know  it's  at  the  corner  of  Heart 
of  the  Magdalene  Street  and  Little  Dog  or  Little  Chain  or  Little 
Something-or-Other-Beginning-with-C  Street.  I  know  it's 
painted  in  stripes,  too,  and  that  nowadays  they  use  it  for  a 
butcher  shop,  and  anyway,"  he  added  triumphantly,  "we  can 
ask  the  head  waiter  how  to  go  there  ! " 

Nothing,  no,  nothing  will  ever  shake  my  father's  touching 
faith  in  the  omniscience  of  head  waiters,  though,  they've  failed 
him  in  most  of  the  cities  and  most  of  the  tongues  of  Europe. 
So  I  smiled  at  him  as  cheerfully  as  I  could,  but  deep  within 
myself  I  was  planning,  planning  how  I  might  somehow  dodge 
that  "  Little-Beginning-with-C  Street,"  and  go  instead  far 
out  into  the  flowery,  sun-splashed  country  beyond  the  city. 
Incidentally  I  was  putting  on  my  hat. 

Out  in  the  street  we  stopped,  a  trifle  blankly,  at  the  corner. 
The  head  waiter's  instructions,  when  backed  by  the  steady  gaze 
of  his  soft  Italian  eyes  and  the  hypnotic  influence  of  his  suave 
voice,  had  seemed  so  very  clear,  so  very  comprehensive.  But 
now — well — just  what  had  he  meant  ?  We  had  put  our  ques- 
tion, he  had  bowed  and  answered  fluently  and  the  tenor  of  his 
remarks  had  been  as  follows  : 

"Ah,  sisisisi,  signor  !  But  that  is  easy.  From  this  door  you 
go,  the  signor  understands  ?"  (The  signor  understood.)  "Good. 
Now,  when  you  are  on  the  front  of  this  hotel  you  go  right 
through."  A  series  of  bows  at  the  end  of  which  we  found  our- 
selves— standing  on  the  corner  ! 

We  looked  up  the  street  and  we  looked  down  the  street,  but 
we  avoided  looking  at  each  other.  I  think  we  both  felt  a  little 
foolish.  There  was  absolutely  no  doubt  about  our  being  "on 
the  front "  of  the  hotel,  but  which  way  should  we  be  obliged  to 
turn  in  order  to  "go  right  through!"  His  last  magnificent 
gesture  had  been  a  masterpiece  of  impressive  vagueness  ! 

Then  came  the  rumbling  of  carriage  wheels  and  I  looked  up 
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to  see  a  long-lost  roommate  of  boarding-school  days  and  her 
obviously  new  husband  leaning  from  an  inviting  if  rickety 
victoria  and  beckoning  to  us.  I  flew  across  the  road,  father 
followed  more  slowly,  lost  in  thought,  and  then  all  four  of  us, 
with  much  the  effect  of  a  well-trained  chorus,  chanted  those 
eternal  and  unchanging  questions  and  answers.  I've  often 
thought  that  they  must  lurk  somewhere  in  Baedecker  under 
44  Remarks  Suitable  to  Friends  Meeting  Unexpectedly  in 
Europe,"  or  "Tourist  Poise  and  How  to  Gain  It."  Someday 
I'm  going  to  look  for  them. 

The  unexpectedness  of  the  meeting,  the  blooming  appearance 
of  each  one  of  us,  and  a  strangely  unanimous  fondness  for  II 
seeing  as  we  had,  to  quote  Kipling,  deliberately  foregathered 
there  "at  great  expense  of  time  and  steam,"  being  safely  dis- 
posed of,  we  were  invited  to  go  driving,  to  drive  out  into  the 
country  and  eat  little  cakes  and  fruit  and  drink  thin  country 
wine,  and  then  to  drive  back  home  again  by  moonlight.  Giving 
a  wonderful  imitation  of  a  person  quite  carried  off  her  feet  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  invitation,  I  accepted.  But  father  was 
silent  and  I  knew  that  his  heart  still  yearned  after  the  advent- 
urous delights  to  be  found  only  in  the  wilds  of  Little-Something- 
or-Other-Beginning-with-C  Street. 

We  drove  far  out  into  the  country  and  stopped  at  last  before 
a  little  brown  hut  in  front  of  which  a  ruined  pergola,  covered 
with  vines,  overhung  the  blue  waters  of  an  inlet  from  the  bay. 
In  the  shade  of  the  pergola  stood  three  small  tables,  and  all  the 
place  was  deserted  save  for  one  great,  golden  bumblebee,  who 
droned  and  wavered  in  a  most  suspicious  manner  near  a  big  red 
wine  stain  on  a  table  top.  From  below  we  could  hear  the  clear, 
cool  splash  of  the  water  under  the  cliff-edge  and  the  air  was 
full  of  blossom  scents  and  the  moist  freshness  of  the  spray- 
drenched  moss  and  ferns. 

We  told  the  coachman  he  should  wait  for  us.  and  almost 
re  we  were  seated  he  was  comfortably  asleep  in  the  shade 
of  the  roadside  trees.  We'd  driven  far  and  it  was  late,  so  that 
long  before  we'd  finished  our  Italian  substitute  for  tea  it  was 
growing  softly  dusk  under  the  vine  shadows  and  a  few  little 
stars  were  already  afloat  in  the  gray-blue  depths  of  the  evening 
sky.  From  somewhere  in  the  shadows  of  the  long,  white  road 
that  twisted  cityward  came  the  soft,  questioning  notes  of  a 
violin,  and  we  listened  in  a  dream-filled  silence  that  no  one 
^ared  to  break. 
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At  last,  however,  we  stood  in  the  dusk  beside  the  roadway 
and  strained  our  eyes  into  the  thickening  shadows,  but,  brush 
them  free  of  dream-dust  as  we  might,  we  could  see  no  darker 
form  in  the  dim  grayness.  The  carriage — where  was  the  car- 
riage ?     It  was  gone. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Bennett  ?" 

"  Where  is  father  ?"  I  echoed  foolishly.  He,  too,  was  gone. 
Then  with  a  dreadful  clarity  I  solved  the  problem  of  the  van- 
ishing victoria.  The  lure  of  Little-Beginning-with-C  Street 
had  proved  too  strong. 

The  evening  was  an  evening  stolen  from  fairy-land.  The  sky 
blazed  full  of  great,  silver  stars  and  glowed  a  rich,  deep-hearted 
blue  between  them.  The  air  was  soft  and  warm  and  threaded 
through  with  the  faint,  cool  odor  of  dew-wet  leaves  and  grass. 
Where  the  dim  white  road  twisted  out  into  the  open  we  could 
look  over  its  crumbling  parapet  into  valleys  that  seemed  full  of 
a  shimmering  violet  mist  through  which  the  twinkling  lights 
of  clinging  villages  flickered  like  big  gold  fireflies.  It  was  all 
lovely,  but  oh.  that  road  was  very  long  and  our  feet  were  very 
tired  and,  somehow,  as  I  plodded  doggedly  forward,  my  brain, 
refusing  to  be  distracted  by  the  still,  soft  beauty  of  the  evening, 
sang  over  and  over  to  itself  a  most  unlovely  tune,  the  refrain  of 
which  declared  monotonously  that  it  was  always  best  to  "dee, 
dee,  take  plenty  of  shoes  ! " 

Footsore  and  aching,  I  finally  bade  my  friends"  Good-night  " 
and  stumbled  up  onto  the  deep  porch  of  our  hotel.  It  was  too 
late  to  get  dinner,  and  anyway  I  was  far  too  tired  to  eat.  I  sat 
huddled  in  a  big  cane  chair,  and  gradually  the  little  night 
voices  of  the  garden  and  the  soothing  sound  of  the  wind  as  it 
snapped  the  scallops  of  the  awning  to  and  fro  made  me  drowsy, 
until  at  last  I  sat  there  half-awake  and  half-asleep,  but,  like  the 
lady  in  "  Brugglesmith,"  I  was  u  waiting." 

Suddenly,  as  the  old  nursery  rhyme  has  it,  "out  on  the  lawn 
there  arose  such  a  clatter  that  I  sprang  from  my  bed  to  see 
what  was  the  matter. "  To  be  strictly  accurate,  the  clatter 
came  from  the  gate,  where,  under  the  lights,  I  could  see  two 
men  getting  out  of  a  carriage  and  apparently  bringing  the 
carriage  after  them.     One  of  the  men  was  father. 

Up  the  steps  they  came  and  onto  the  hotel  veranda.  The 
first  man,  whom  I  now  perceived  to  be  a  cabman  of  a  haunt- 
ingly  familiar  aspect,  carried   his  many  bundles  past  me  and 
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into  the   lighted   hall  beyond,   but    father  stopped   and    then 
approached  me. 

"  Have  a  good  time  ?"  asked  father. 

"Oh,  Jov<  1)/."  said  I.    "Such  a  pleasant  walk  home,  vouknow." 

"W-w-alk?" 

"  Yes,  walk!" 

"By  Jove,"  I  never  thought  of  there  not  being  a  telephone. 
I  .  .  I'm  awfuUy  sorry,  Agnes.  I— I—"  (Stony  silence  on  my 
part.)  "I — here's  something  I— er — picked  up  for  you."  He 
offered  timidly  and  placed  in  my  hand  what  seemed  to  be  a  very 
loose  string  of  china  beads. 

"The  boy  I  got  'em  from  told  me  they  were  nice  coral  all 
right,  but  they  seem  a  little  white  in  spots,  I  think.  I  hope 
you'll  like  'em,  anyway." 

"Thank  you,"  I  said,  thawing  a  little— he  was  so  obviously 
distressed. 

"I — I'm  awfully  sorry,"  he  murmured  again.  Then,  "You 
know,  I  got  a  lot  of— er— fruit  and  cheese  and — er— stuff  down 
there— come  on  up  to  the  room.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  and 
we  can  fix  up  a  sort  of  little  supper,  eh  ?  " 

Much  later  I  sat  on  the  edge  of  my  bed  in  the  sweet-scented 
dusk  of  my  big,  cool,  stone-paved  bedroom  and,  drowsily  brush- 
ing my  hair,  I  watched  the  small  stars  twinkling  with  amuse- 
ment at  the  moon  as  she  played  peek-a-boo  for  them  through 
the  filmy  clouds.  From  the  shadowy  depths  of  the  moonlit 
garden  came  a  faint,  silvery  music.  Some  one  was  whistling 
softly  to  himself  and  the  delicate,  dreamy  thread  of  melody, 
now  gay,  now  wistful,  was  like  a  whisper  from  the  very  heart 
of  the  night  itself. 

1  drew  a  long  breath  and  tried  to  fill  my  soul  with  all  this 
beauty  of  sight  and  sound  and  sweetness. 

"Oh,"  thought  I,  "how  strange  and  what  a  shame  it  is  that, 
instead  of  enjoying  all  the  loveliness  of  Italy.  Father  prefers  to 
wander  through  the  dirtiest  and  noisiest  streets  of  the  towns 
and  seems  to  think  all  Italy  only  the  setting  for  an  enorm 

-    Punch   and  Judy  show.      How  e  under- 

l1  iful,  changeful  Italy  !  " 
imembered   hinting  something  Like  this,  very  gently,  to 
■»•  once  before,  and  I  remembered  too  how  he'd  smiled  a  bi1 
ogetically. 

••  9  »mehow,"he  answered,  "it  seems  to  me  thai  the  people  who 
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live  in  a  country  and  laugh  and  cry  and  get  married  and  die  in 
it,  are  sort  of  like  the  voice  of  that  country  and  that  their 
moods  are  just  the  human  expression  of  its  moods.  Why,  some- 
times when  I  see  a  little  sad-eyed  flower-boy  a-laughing  in  the 
streets  it  seems  to  me— but  there,  I  dare  say  I'm  quite  wrong, 
my  dear." 

Ah,  well,  there  might  be  just  a  little  in  what  he  said.  But 
then,  how  could  a  laughing,  ragged,  dirty  little  peasant  express 
one  tithe  of  the  beauty  and  the  mystery  of  the  soft  Italian 
night  as  that  dim  shadow-man,  seated  on  the  rim  of  the  garden 
fountain,  was  expressing  it  all  by  his  faint,  sweet  whistling  in 
the  moonlight  ? 

And  then,  amid  the  laughter  of  the  little  stars,  the  big  gold 
moon  jumped  suddenly  from  behind  the  clouds,  the  whistler  by 
the  fountain  raised  his  head,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  father — 
father  who  had  learned  to  understand  and  love  all  Italy,  not 
just  "my  Italy,"  through  the  gay  and  wistful  hearts  of  its 
children. 


THE  SUMMER  SEA 

MARION   DELAMATER  FREEMAN 

Oh,  for  a  breath  of  the  summer  sea 
Where  the  fresh  breeze  carries  the  spray, 

Where  the  foam-tipped  waves  shine  dazzling  bright 
In  the  warmth  of  the  summer  day  ! 

Oh,  for  a  sail  in  a  white-winged  ship 

Which  the  swift  wind  drives  before  ; 
For  the  sight  of  the  gulls  drifting  low  'gainst  the  blue, 

Where  it  meets  the  yellow  shore  ! 

Where's  the  delight  of  hill  or  plain 

When  one  has  known  the  sea  ? 
I  live  with  the  memory  deep  in  my  heart, 

Till  its  joy  comes  back  to  me. 


IMAGINATION 

ELOISE    SCHMIDT 

I've  got  Imagination — 
It's  the  bestest  thing  I  know  ; 

It  follows  all  the  wispy  clouds 
From  way  down  here  below  : 

It  fills  the  winds  with  soft  white  birds. 
Who  whisper  things  to  me  ; 

It  sees  so  very  many  things 
That  just  Plain  Me  can't  see. 

It  loves  the  World-All-Upside-Down, 
That's  lying  in  the  brook, 

And  every  day  we  hurry  there 
To  stand  and  look  and  look  ; 

It  takes  me  many  pla 
Where  just  Plain  Me  can't  go — 

I've  got  Imagination — 
It's  the  bestest  thing  I  know. 

I've  got  Imagination — 

it's  the  worstest  thing  I  know  ; 

The  dark  creeps  in  and  changes  it 
And  I  must  see  it  grow  ; 

It  makes  the  room  all  corners 
That  open  out  to  me — 

It  sees  so  very  many  things 
That  just  Plain  Me  can't  see. 

It  shows  me  dark  red  Goblins, 
When  the  fire's  dying  out, 

And  they're  frightening  the  shadows 
'Til  they  tremble  all  about ; 

It  fills  the  winds  with  sobbing  moans 
That  come  and  never  go — 

I've  got  Imagination- 
It's  the  worstest  thing  I  know. 
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SKETCHES 
SILVESTRE 

ELIZABETH   HOLDEN 

Silvestre  had  had  a  hard  day's  work,  and  he  was  tired,  very 
tired.  It  seemed  as  if  he  could  never  drag  his  heavy  feet  up  the 
long,  unsteady  flight  of  stairs  that  led  to  his  room, — and  yet 
he  smiled.  For  what  did  it  matter  if  his  back  felt  lame  and  his 
head  throbbed  dully  ?  Was  not  his  dearest  wish  to  be  granted  ? 
Was  not  that  day  near,  very  near ;  that  day  for  which  he  had 
been  working  and  longing  and  hoping,  for  months  and  months  ? 

He  pushed  open  the  door  and  entered  a  room  whose  pitiful 
poverty  was  plainly  shown  by  the  last  bit  of  sunlight  that 
flooded  it.  After  he  had  eaten  his  scanty  but  wholesome  sup- 
per, he  cleared  everything  away  with  an  almost  feminine  neat- 
ness. It  would  seem  strange,  he  thought,  to  have  someone  else 
get  meals  for  him,  and  then  wash  up  the  dishes.  How  pleasant 
it  would  be  !  And  yet,  he  would  be  rather  sorry  to  leave  the 
little  room  in  which  he  had  spent  so  many  evenings.  He  turned 
for  a  last  look  at  it,  its  crude  sharpness  softened  now  by  the 
gathering  dusk,  and  then  swung  himself  up  through  the  sky- 
light on  to  the  roof. 

He  stretched  himself  out  at  full  length  and  lay  there,  gazing 
up  at  the  stars.  He  forgot  the  crowded  tenements  and  the  busy 
streets  below,  as  he  looked  dreamily  up  at  the  moon,  that  same 
moon  that  was  shining  on  his  own  home  in  Sunny  Italy.  How 
calm  and  peaceful  it  would  be  there  to-night  !  How  plainly  he 
could  see  the  cottage  with  its  low-thatched  roof,  and  Nita  sitting 
in  the  doorway,  thumbing  her  banjo  and  singing  softly  to  the 
little  mother.  He  hastily  brushed  his  hand  across  the  eyes  that 
suddenly  filled  in  that  wave  of  homesickness.  But  once  again 
he  smiled.     For  was  he  not  to  see  them  in  less  than  a  month  ? 
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Then  his  thoughts  went  back  to  the  last  days  he  had  spent  in 
Italy.  The  times  had  beeu  hard  and  the  little  olive  grove,  their 
only  means  of  support,  had  yielded  but  a  sickly  harvest,  hardly 
enough  to  provide  for  their  few  needs,  not  to  mention  the  pay- 
ments due  on  the  mortgage.  Something  had  to  be  done  for  the 
little  mother  and  for  Nita,  his  Bweetheart,  who  had  lived  with 
them  since  the  death  of  her  parents. — and  yet  he  could  not  find 
work  anywhere.  Quite  naturally  his  thoughts  had  turned  to 
the  New  World  and  he  had  listened  with  renewed  interest  to 
the  tales  of  the  great  possibilities  for  all  who  would  work.  And 
he  would  work,  willingly  !  In  the  midst  of  his  indecision,  that 
unlooked  for  offer  had  come,  a  chance  to  work  his  passage  to 
America.  And  so, — but  he  would  not  recall  that  sad  parting 
again. 

How  vividly  he  remembered  that  first  week  of  bitter  struggle 
and  homesickness,  when  all  his  bright  hopes  had  been  ruthlessly 
dashed  to  the  ground.  How  hard  it  had  been  to  buy  even  a 
stamp  to  put  on  that  first  letter  home,  that  letter  which  was  to 
tell  nothing  of  the  past,  but  only  of  his  hope  for  the  future,  a 
hope  entirely  fictitious.  At  last  he  had  got  work.  It  had  been 
hard  work,  too,  for  one  who  was  accustomed  only  to  light  farm- 
ing. But  he  had  been  so  proud  of  those  first  few  dollars  he  had 
sent  home.  Since  then,  he  had  worked  hard  and  faithfully  each 
day,  and  had  been  only  too  glad  each  night  to  get  the  sleep  that 
was  to  give  him  new  strength  for  the  new  day.  His  fellow 
workmen  liked  and  respected  him  and  welcomed  those  few 
evenings  when  he  joined  them  in  their  recreation.  In  the  main. 
he  had  found  it  too  expensive  or  he  was  too  tired  to  join  them  in 
their  pleasures.  The  girls,  also,  found  that  the  good  looking 
foreigner  did  not  notice  their  coy  glances,  for  his  heart  was  in 
the  safe  keeping  of  the  little  maid  over  the  seas. 

Now  the  mortgage  had  been  paid  and  there  had  been  enough 
money  to  enrich  the  little  olive  grove.  It  was  her  son  that  the 
mother  wished  for  and  needed  now.  So  for  the  last  three  months 
he  had  been  hoarding  up  his  money.  Now  he  could  go  home. 
There  would  be  enough  money  left  to  buy  the  little  mother  a 
fine  presenl  and  Nita,  -Nita  should  have  a  gift  befitting  a  hand- 
some bride,  in  two  days  the  steamer  would  sail,  and  then- 
Italy.     In  the  little  oottageand  garden  that  he  loved,  with  the 

work  he  loved,  with  his  mother  and  Nita,  — ah.  that  would   be  a 

paradise  indeed  I    lit*  held  bis  breath  in  the  very  ecstasy  of  the 
thought. 
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His  hand  stole  towards  the  money  pouch  that  lay  hidden  in 
his  shirt,  Suddenly  he  drew  it  back  as  though  he  had  touched 
a  burning  coal.  He  caught  his  breath  sharply,  and  sat  upright 
as  a  chilling  fear  seemed  to  freeze  his  very  blood.  Vainly,  he 
tried  to  smile.  It  could  not  be  so,  no,  it  could  not.  He  could 
prove  it.  At  first,  hesitatingly,  then  quickly,  wildly,  he  searched 
for  it.  It  was  not  there  !  Half  dazed  he  climbed  down  from  the 
roof.  With  trembling  hands,  he  lighted  the  candle  and  looked 
everywhere  about  the  room  with  a  feverish  eagerness.  At  last, 
the  realization  came  to  him  that  it  was  gone,  gone  !  All  his 
months'  work  had  gone  for  nothing  !  He  would  work  again, 
yes.  But  he  would  save,  never  again.  He  would  join  the  other 
fellows  in  their  revels.  He  would  gamble,  drink,  anything  ! 
He  did  not  care  what  become  of  him  ! 

Then  like  a  good  angel,  he  seemed  to  see  Nita  again.  Her 
small  oval  face,  shaded  by  the  heavy  dark  hair,  looked  up  at 
him  with  pathetic  pleading, — her  red  lips  trembling,  her  dark 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  Again  she  seemed  to  place  her  little  hand 
trustingly  in  his.  Was  he  now  to  prove  unworthy  of  her  trust  ? 
His  own  eyes  suddenly  filled  with  blinding  tears.  "  Nita,  Nita/' 
he  sobbed,  as  in  deep  contrition  he  flung  himself  on  to  his  couch. 
How  long  he  lay  there,  staring  up  into  the  darkness,  his  mind 
rilled  with  conflicting  emotions,  he  did  not  know.  At  last  the 
blessed  sleep  of  forgetfulness  stole  over  him. 

When  he  awoke,  it  took  him  some  few  minutes  to  recall  what 
depressing  misfortune  hung  over  him.  Then,  in  a  wave  of  re- 
membrance, it  all  came  back  to  him.  But  with  the  morning 
had  come  renewed  vigor  and  the  hopefulness  of  youth.  If  he 
could  only  get  work.  He  had  waited  until  the  job  they  had  been 
working  on  was  finished,  and  he  was  afraid  there  would  be  no 
chance  for  him  on  the  next  piece  of  work.     But  he  would  try. 

"No  vacancy,"  the  man  at  the  office  said,  as  he  rang  the  bell 
for  the  attendant  in  order  to  make  sure.  Silvestre's  heart  sank. 
The  attendant  asked  his  name  and  then  turned  to  speak  to  the 
man  at  the  desk. 

'•  Burgan's  place  ?  Why,  he's  nothing  but  a  boy,"  that  officer 
replied. 

"There  is  no  other  place,  and  the  fellow  has  done  the  best 
work  on  the  gang.     Age  isn't  everything." 

"  Suit  yourself,"  said  the  officer. 
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The  attendant  added  a  name  to  the  roll  call,  and  without  look- 
ing up  from  his  writing,  said  : 

"  Boss  of  gang  four.     Report  at-nine-thirty." 


THE  SMALL  BOY  AND  HIS  BIG  SISTER 

RUTH    FRANKLIN   WILLIS 

"Yes,  sir,  when  you  wind  it  up  it  will  go  clear  'round  the 
track  twice,  without  stopping,  either,  and  it  lias  a  bell,  a  really 
truly  bell  that  will  ring,  when  I  stop  for  people  at  the  sta- 
tion. Santa  Claus  give  it  to  me.  Santa  Claus  give  me  lots 
more  things,  too,  but  I  liked  that  better'n  anything.  I  carried 
ten,  fifteen,  ninety-two,  seventy  hundred  passengers  on  it  this 
morning. 

"Eloise  said  she  wished  that  I'd  stop  making  such  a  noise. 
She  was  cross  !  She  didn't  want  me  to  ring  the  bell  at  the  sta- 
tions any  more,  but  of  course  I  had  to,  all  the  sarnie,  'cause  the 
people  at  the  station  might  have  been  runned  over,  if  they 
hadn't  know'd  that  the  train  was  coming. 

"  But  I  was  sort  of  sorry  for  Eloise  to-day,  so  I  didn't  mind  if 
she  was  cross  to  me.  Santa  Claus  didn't  bring  Eloise  no  engine, 
or  hobby-horse,  or  candy  cane,  nor  nothing  !  She  did  get  some 
onto,  but  they  wasn't  nice  presents. 

"Right  after  breakfast  the  door-bell  rang,  and  a  big  box 
came  for  Eloise.  I  was  hoping  that  Santa  Claus  had  remem- 
bered and  sent  her  surnfin'  nice,  but  when  she  opened  it,  it  was 
nutTm'  but  flowers — just  loads  of  them. 

"When  she  opened  them  she  whispered  'Jack,'  and  I  saw  her 
just  begin  to  cry,  and  I  was  so  sorry  I  went  ap-stairs,  and — and 
I  cried  a  little,  too.  Then  I  came  over  to  see  you,  grandma. 
But  I'm  going  back  in  a  minute  and  tell  her  that  she  can  play 
with  my  engine  a  little  while  if  she  wants  to.  And  I'll  let  her 
ring  the  bell,  too  !  " 


HOW   TO  CATCH  TROUT 

ANNIE   STONE   MINOT 

It  is  a  very  particular  and  difficult  thing  to  do,  to  catch  a 
trout,  nevertheless  it  can  be  done  by  some  people  at  some  times. 
Occasionally  I  have  done  it  successfully,  and  this  seems  to  be 
about  the  best  way. 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  day  and  the  clothes  you  wear. 
You  do  not  want  a  nice,  clear  day,  when  jtou  can  safely  wear 
your  best  hat  and  a  white  dress,  if  you  really  want  to  get  some 
fish.  What  you  want  is  a  slow,  drizzling  rain  that  makes 
everything  delightfully  damp  and  oozy.  As  for  clothes,  you 
want  the  very  oldest  and  of  some  dull  color,  for  trout  have 
sharp  eyes  and  are  quick  to  notice  any  bright  color.  You  will 
need  an  old  cap,  a  coat  with  spacious  pockets  for  carrying  mud- 
worms,  hooks,  lunch,  handkerchiefs,  and  other  miscellaneous 
articles.  To  finish  your  costume,  you  need  an  old  skirt  (if  you 
happen  to  be  a  woman)  and  a  pair  of  rubber  boots. 

Having  thus  arrayed  yourself,  the  next  question  is  to  get  a 
pole,  a  hook,  and  some  bait.  Almost  anything  will  do  for  a 
pole,  but  in  my  experience  a  straight  birch  or  maple  sapling  is 
as  good  as  anything.  Have  this  of  good  length,  and  light 
enough  to  handle  easily  ;  and  I  find  it  better  to  cut  a  fresh  one 
each  time.  More  care  should  be  taken  with  the  hook  and  line, 
as  this  is  really  the  "business  end"  of  the  fish-pole.  Have  a 
small  but  very  sharp  hook,  and  a  strong  oiled  silk  line.  Now 
for  bait.  Mud-worms  are  the  best.  They  should  be  dug  fresh 
before  starting  out,  and  placed  in  your  pocket  with  a  handful 
of  dirt  to  keep  them  contented. 

When  you  near  the  brook,  stop  and  bait  your  hook  carefully  ; 
it  takes  a  skillful  as  well  as  a  nervy  person  to  do  this.  The 
mud-worm  writhes  and  twists  in  agony  as  the  hook  pierces  his 
entrails,  and  this  is  more  than  some  fisherwomen  can  stand. 

The  mud-worm's  spirit  having  departed,  creep  up  carefully, 
and  cautiously  lying  on  your  stomach,  drop  his  body  into  a  quiet, 
shady  pool.  Now  lie  perfectly  still,  gently  moving  your  pole. 
Minute  after  minute  passes.  The  water  is  soaking  through 
your  clothes  and  you  begin  to  get  discouraged  when  suddenly 
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you  feel  a  quick  jerk  on  your  liue.  Now  you,  whoever  you  are, 
are  in  for  a  second  of  most  supreme  delight.  You  give  yum 
pole  a  tremendous  pull  and  jerk.      You  feel  a  weight  leave  the 

water,  you  see  his  speckled  sides  glisten  in  the  air,  you  experi- 
a  delicious  thrill,  and,  Eureka  !  you  have  a  trout !  Per- 
haps upon  further  examination  you  find  he  is  only  three  inches 
long,  but  that  doesn't  matter,  you  had  the  fun  of  catching  him, 
at  lea 

The  above  is  my  general  method  and  I  have  found  it  very 
successful.  However,  I  neglected  to  mention  one  thing.  You 
do  not  always  get  a  fish  in  the  first  pool  you  try,  nor  in  the 
second,  nor  even  in  the  third,  and  to  catch  a  trout,  even  more 
important  than  the  bait  is  patience — patience  to  lie  in  the  wet 
grass  all  day  for  the  pleasure  of  catching  at  dusk  one  speckled 
beauty.  To  those  less  experienced  let  me  say,  however,  that 
the  catching  of  one  well  pays  for  a  day's  work. 


THE  HEART  OF  A  MAID 

ELIZABETH   SCHLOSSER 

Come  a-courting  in  the  cold  ? 
Well,  you  must  be  over  bold  ! 
Pretty  ringers  feel  the  frost ; 
Stolen  kisses  have  their  cost ; 
Hearts  are  broken,  hearts  are  lost ; 
In  the  cold. 

Come  a-courting  in  the  Spring  ; 
You  will  get  most  anything  ; 
Tricks,  and  freaks,  and  gypsy  glances  ; 
Wild-goose  chases,  wild-fire  dances  ; 
You  must  take  a  thousand  chances — 
In  the  Spring. 

Come  a-courting  when  the  rye 
Glows  with  fiery  ox's  eye, 
And  the  breeze  is  from  the  sea  ; 
Then,  if  ever,  heed  to  me  ; 
She's  as  wilful  as  can  be 
In  July. 

Come  a-courting  in  the  fall  : 
Then  you'll  ^vt  the  best  of  all  ; 

.Mai<l  half-won  is  maid  entrancing, 
With  her  eyes  and  spirits  dancing  ; 
Lad,  vim  win  a  prize  worth  chancing, 
In  the  fall. 


A  MODERN  FABLE 

MARGARET   BLOOM 

Mary  Brown  was  a  seamstress  who  lived  on  the  top  floor  of  a 
model  tenement.  She  worked  for  her  living  and  then  climbed 
five  flights  of  stairs  and  went  to  bed.  Mary  had  one  passion. 
It  was  for  music  and  was  the  real  thing. 

On  the  next  floor  lived  the  Joneses.  There  were  eight  of 
them  and  they  were  all  long-lived.  The  youngest  was  aged  two 
years.  Mr.  Jones  was  not  a  good  provider  and  Mrs.  Jones 
wasted  what  he  provided.  Sometimes  the  youngest  and  weakest 
Joneses  missed  out  on  the  food  question. 

Mary  Brown  was  wise  to  the  state  of  affairs.  She  often  fed 
the  young  Joneses  who  looked  hungriest. 

Mary  had  saved  five  dollars  in  a  year  and  a  half,  and  with 
part  of  the  money  was  going  to  a  concert.  This  state  of  bliss 
was  so  unusual  that  she  began  to  feel  guilty.  Ought  she  to  go 
to  a  concert  when  Joneses  were  hungry  ?  Two  days  before  the 
concert  she  met  the  youngest  and  most  curly-headed  Jones.  He 
said  he  was  "hungry." 

That  night  Mary  Brown  slipped  the  five-dollar  bill  under  the 
Joneses'  door.     She  was  a  little  pale  as  she  did  it. 

The  next  night  all  the  Joneses  went  to  the  concert.  Not  that 
they  cared  for  music,  but  Mr.  Jones  knew  the  janitor  of  the 
theatre  and  he  for  the  five  dollars  had  got  seats  enough  to  go 
around.     The  Joneses  knew  how  to  enjoy  wealth. 

The  next  day  Mary  Brown  met  the  youngest  Jones  on  the 
stairs.     He  said  he  was  "  hungry." 


SPRING 

MARION  DELAMETER  FREEMAN 

Spring?    Yes,  I've  seen  her,  though  the  day  was  cold, 

And  winds  were  harsh  and  chill.     She  came  to  me 

With  welcome  shining  in  her  fair  young  face. 

The  sunbeams  danced  across  her  golden  hair 

And  kissed  the  sweet,  frail  daffodils  she  wore. 

I  saw  the  light  of  spring-love  in  her  eyes, 

And  gazing  deep  into  those  eyes,  I  felt 

That  Spring  indeed  had  come,  and  lo  !  my  heart, 

Which  had  been  winter-bound,  awoke  and  sang. 
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LOGIC  ABSOLUTE 

AMITA   BELLE   FAIRGRIEVE 

"  It's  a  sin  and  a  shame,"  said  Tom's  mother,  "  that  that  child 
isn't  named  yet.  Here  he  is  four  weeks  old,  and  you  are  no 
nearer  calling  him  anything  than  you  were  the  da}'  he  was 
bom." 

"  Not  so  near,"  said  Tom,  "  for  the  first  time  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  beholding  him,  I  thought  nothing  would  do  but  Adonis  : 
he  was  so  exceptionally  beautiful." 

Mrs.  Tom  smiled  at  her  mother-in-law.  "That  is  just  the 
shortest  possible  statement  of  the  case.  We  cannot  agree  on 
anything  that  would  seem  to  last.  I  want  to  call  him  after 
Tom,  but  he  won't  hear  of  it." 

"  I  never  knew  you  were  dissatisfied  with  your  name,  Thomas," 
said  the  lady  who  had  named  him. 

"I'm  not,  mother.  It  is  dissatisfied  with  me.  '  Thomas 
Jefferson.'  Do  I  in  the  least  resemble  that  worthy  gentleman  ? 
It  is  a  dreadful  responsibility,  living  up  to  a  name  like  that.  I 
want  to  spare  my  offspring  any  such  trouble.  Besides,  I've 
never  liked  the  fellows  who  name  their  sons  after  themselves  ; 
it  seems  so  conceited." 

"The  one  objection  that  holds,"  said  his  wife,  "is  that  Baby 
may  be  even  farther  from  the  original  than  you  are.  Don't 
you  remember  how,  in  our  school  copy-books,  each  succeeding 
line  was  a  poorer  copy  of  the  first,  until,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  you  could  scarcely  recognize  even  the  sentiment  ?" 

"  I  nobly  ignore  any  uncomplimentary  implication  in  that 
remark,"  said  Tom.  "  But  the  time  is  past,  mother,  when  one 
named  one's  children  after  characters  in  history,  as  surely  as 
iIh-  fcime  is  past  when  one  named  them  Solomon  and  Moses  and 
Abednego.  It  is  no  longer  stylish,  as  it  was  in  the  Dark  Ages 
during  which  I  was  born." 

"  It  isn't  so  many  years  ago,  Thomas,"  said  his  mother,  with 
some  acidity.  "Less  than  thirty.  1  am  not  quite  an  octo- 
genarian." 

Tom  changed  the  subject  quickly.  "Evelyn,''  he  said,  "I 
thought  you  were  partial  to  David  ?" 
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"  I  was,  once.  I  thought  I  would  call  all  my  sons  David.  But, 
oh,  Tom,  that  dreadful,  cross-eyed  coalman's  name  is  '  Dave.' 
When  Baby  grows  up,  and  his  friends  call  him  that,  it  will  give 
me  the  shivers." 

"  There  should  be  a  law,"  quoth  Tom,  "  against  calling  objec- 
tionable people  by  my  wife's  favorite  names.  She  cannot  help 
forming  associations." 

"I  guess  we  will  have  to  let  him  choose  his  own  name  after 
he  has  come  to  years  of  discretion." 

"  That  is  a  brilliant  idea,  Evelyn.  Or,  at  least,  we  ourselves 
can  wait  until  he  is  grown.  So  many  people  are  misnamed  in 
this  world.  For  instance,  Miss  Parsons.  Her  sponsors  in 
baptism  called  her  Ariel.  And  she  is  5  feet  11,  and  wears  No. 
7  shoes  ! " 

"  Tom,  you  should  have  seen  her  yesterday.  I  was  out  on 
the  porch  with  Baby,  and  she  came  up,  and  waved  her  hand — " 

"Her  lily-white  hand?" 

"  Yes.  Waved  her  lily-white  hand  before  his  eyes,  cooing, 
'  Oh,  Mrs.  Wentworth,  do  you  notice  that  he  doesn't  blink  at 
all  ?  That  is  because  the  little  thing  hasn't  learned  Fear  ! '  I 
forbore  to  mention  that  it  was  because  the  little  thing  had  not 
learned  to  focus  his  vision  yet,  nor  to  coordinate  his  eyelids." 

"You  two  make  me  tired,"  said  Tom's  mother.  "Don't 
people  love  their  babies  any  more  ?  You  seem  to  regard  him  as 
nothing  more  than  a — what  do  you  call  it  ? — phenomenon." 

"  We  regard  him,"  said  Tom,  "  simply  as  our  Contribution  to 
Evolution.  We  like  him,  of  course,  mother,  but  after  all,  other 
people  have  had  children." 

"Yes,"  said  Evelyn,  "and  I  have  never  had  any  sympathy 
with  the  people  who  make  so  much  fuss  over  their  own.  As  if  it 
were  something  new  and  different ! " 

"I  cannot  understand  it,"  said  the  older  lady,  with  a  sigh. 
"The  world  is  getting  colder  every  day.  When  he  is  the  exact 
image  of  Thomas,  too  ! " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Tom  gravel}7.  "Although  I  am  a  little 
more  flattered  than  I  would  have  been  two  weeks  ago — " 

"Poor  little  darling,"  said  the  darling's  grandmother,  "did 
his  father  say  horrid  things  about  him  ?"  etc. 

"She  actually  believes,"  exclaimed  Tom,  "that  he  under- 
stands her  ! " 

"  Look  at  that  smile,  and  tell  me  that  it  doesn't  mean  he's 
happy ! "  s 
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"It  means  he  is  beginning  to  regulate  his  facial  muscles/' 
said  Tom,  "although  that  grimace  is  as  yet  a  random  one. 
Look  at  him  now,  mother  ;  asleep  with  one  eye  and  wide  awake 
with  the  other.     What  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"That  he  is  winking  at  me!  Ah,  you  little  rogue,  you're 
learning  your  father's  tricks  already  ! "  Here  the  baby  yawned 
frightfully,  and  wriggled  about.  "Evelyn,  take  him,  take 
him.     Something  is  the  matter  with  the  poor  little  thing  ! " 

"He  is  all  right,"  said  Evelyn  calmly,  as  she  drew  him  into 
her  arms. 

"  I  wonder  what  he  is  thinking  about  now  !  If  he  remembers 
the  place  where  he  has  just  come  from  !  If  he  could  only 
tell  us  ! " 

"  Mother,"  quoted  Tom,  in  a  slightly  bored  tone, 
11 '  The  baby  new  to  earth  and  sky 
Has  never  thought  that  "This  is  I."'" 

"Thomas  Wentworth,  you  don't  deserve  to  have  him  named 
after  you  !  You  have  not  even  sympathy  for  him  when  he 
cries  ! " 

"That  is  because  I  am  undecided  as  to  what  his  lamentations 
indicate.  He  is  now  in  the  pre-social  stage,  during  which  he  is 
influenced  in  an  almost  wholly  objective  way.  The  gurgling 
sound  he  is  making  now,  for  instance,  although  it  resembles  a 
manifestation  of  comfort,  is  nothing  more  than  a  bodily  reaction 
to  the  pressure  of  his  mother's  arms.  His  nocturnal  wails  are 
probably  only  lung  exercise." 

"  I  have  no  patience  with  you,"  said  his  mother,  "but,  all  the 
same,  that  baby  is  going  to  be  christened  to-morrow,  and  it  will 
be  by  your  name  unless  you  decide  on  something  better  before 
then." 

After  she  had  gone,  Tom  stood,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his 
feet  far  apart,  gravely  regarding  his  family.  Suddenly  Evelyn 
looked  up  from  the  child  to  him.  "Tom,"  she  said,  a  little 
shame-facedly,  "I  might  as  well  tell  you— I  suppose  it's  silly — 
but  I  do  feel  as  though  it  were  something  new  and  different — 
for  us." 

Tom  bent  down  and  kissed  her.  "  Evelyn,"  he  said,  "  I  might 
as  well  tell  you — I  suppose  it's  silly — that  I  was  just  thinking 
something  of  the  sort  myself  ! " 

And  Thomas  Jefferson  Wentworth,  Junior,  waved  his  flst 
and  crowed  with  what  resembled  a  manifestation  of  trium- 
rmant  glee. 


IN  DREAMS 

ALICE  MYERS   CASEY 

Hidden  away  on  the  edge  of  a  pond 
Where  the  purple-blue  iris  gleams, 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  fairyland, 
Kneels  the  dear  little  boy  of  my  dreams. 

He  is  hidden  away  in  this  forest  of  green 
Where  the  tall  flowers  wave  overhead, 

And  fairy-knights  play  on  the  lily-leaves 
That  float  in  the  watery  bed. 

His  own  face  peers  out  of  this  mirror  clear 
Where  purple-blues  mingle  with  greens, 

And  pond-lilies  float,  like  golden-hued  cups, 
In  this  wonderful  pond  of  my  dreams. 

Oh,  dear  little  boy,  you  are  not  of  my  world, 

Though  bitter  it  often  seems, 
For  you  kneel  on  the  edge  of  this  lily-pond 

Only  in  dreams,  in  dreams. 


SPRING  IN  THE  CITY 

DOROTHY  DOUGLAS 

A  bit  of  green,  a  burst  of  song, 

To  show  that  Spring  had  been  along  ! 

All  down  the  dusty  city  street 
She  tripped,  a  maid  of  willing  feet 
And  sunny  smile  exceeding  sweet. 
Within  the  noisy  city  square 
She  found  a  withered  grass-plot  where 
Through  the  long,  relentless  day 
Were  little  children  at  their  play. 
She,  laughing  through  the  city's  din, 
Slipped  through  the  railings  and  came  in, 
So  quietly  great  things  begin  ! 

A  bit  of  green,  a  burst  of  song, 

We  knew  that  Spring  had  been  along  ! 


THE  VALUE  OF  BOASTING 

DOROTHY   BLISS   USHER 

One  of  1213*  English  teachers  said  recently  that  while  boasting 
was  considered  amusing  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  people 
of  this  day  could  see  in  it  no  occasion  for  laughter.  If  this  is 
the  case  I  should  have  lived  four  hundred  years  ago,  for  I  have 
always  considered  boasting  highly  amusing,  that  is,  my  own 
boasting.  I  was  once  told  that  I  was  "an  antique  left  over 
from  a  past  generation,"  but  I  never  knew  before  wha  tgeneration 
it  was.  I  have  always  boasted,  and  while  it  has  sometimes  led 
me  into  difficulties,  it  has  more  often  boosted  me  out  of  swamps 
of  melancholy. 

At  school  I  often  went  a  little  too  far  for  the  comprehension 
of  the  matter-of-fact  German  girls  in  my  class.  When  they 
would  undertake  to  make  tactful  little  speeches  about  my  latest 
literary  effort  I  would  answer  earnestly,  "Yes,  it  must  have 
been  a  treat  for  you  to  read  that.  You  know  Miss  Jones 
says  I'm  the  most  brilliant  writer  in  school,"  whereupon  poor 
Trudchen  or  Freda,  as  the  case  might  be,  would  look  pained 
and  bewildered,  and  I  would  tilt  my  snippy  little  nose  to  a 
higher  angle  and  run  off  to  make  fun  of  her  to  my  particular 
intimates. 

When  I  came  to  college  I  bragged  more  than  ever,  and  it 
really  helped  me  immensely  in  the  difficult  transition  from  a 
senior  in  a  small  school  to  a  freshman  in  a  great  big  one.  Once 
when  my  roommate  and  I  were  very  sad  because  we  were  not 
properly  appreciated,  we  consoled  ourselves  in  the  quiet  of  the 
night  by  reciting  our  former  honors. 

"  I  was  captain  of  the  basket-ball  team  and  vice-president  of 
the  class  and  in  the  Commencement  play,"  said  my  roommate. 

"  I  was  editor  of  the  school  magazine,  and  class-day  orator, 
and  everyone  said  that  my  graduation  theme  was  by  far  the 
most  original,"  I  said,  and  for  some  minutes  we  enumerated 
our  offices.  We  had  once  been  very  great,  and  with  this  com- 
forting thought  we  went  to  sleep. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast  the  girl  who  lived  across  the  hall 
announced  in  a  loud  voice,  "Did  you  know  that  Bee  was  cap- 
tain of  the  basket-ball  team  at  Miss  Benjamin's  and  Sarah  was 
editor  of  the  paper  at  Bay  Ridge  Seminary  !  Guess  we  have 
some  celebs!"      And   she  went  on   telling  all   she   had   heard 
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through  the  open  door.  Of  course  everyone  made  great  fun  of 
us,  but  nevertheless  I  was  glad  Bee  realized  how  much  they 
thought  of  me  at  the  seminary. 

All  the  clubs  I've  ever  made  I've  got  into  solely  by  boasting. 
I  told  the  members  how  clever  I  was  and  what  an  addition  I'd 
be  to  the  society.  I  intimated  that  I  had  executive  ability  and 
wrote  pretty  well,  and  one  by  one  they  took  me  in.  They  real- 
ized from  my  own  accounts  that  they  simply  couldn't  get  on 
without  me. 

At  night  I  lie  awake  considering  how  weak  and  selfish  and 
stupid  and  wholly  bad  I  am,  and  the  next  day  I  boast  more  than 
ever  to  hide  my  misery  under  the  semblance  of  absolute  assur- 
ance. If  I  didn't  brag  to  keep  up  my  self-confidence  I  don't 
know  what  would  become  of  me. 

Some  people  say  they  never  know  when  I  am  in  earnest, 
whereupon  I  proceed  to  make  it  even  more  difficult  for  them  to 
judge,  but  more  often  they  laugh  at  my  bragging  and  egg  me 
on,  which  makes  me  babble  with  rapture  at  my  own  scintillat- 
ing wit,  and  really  quite  insufferable. 

Bragging  may  not  be  amusing.  People  may  laugh  only 
because  I'm  such  a  fool,  but  I  don't  know  that  and  I  don't  want 
to.  I  must  boast  in  order  to  keep  smiling,  and  of  course  to 
keep  smiling  is  the  most  essential  thing  in  the  world.  Really, 
to  make  believe  that  I'm  a  wonder  and  that  everyone  adores 
me  is  such  fun  that  I  can't  stop  till  some  one  tells  me  that  Fm 
unbearable,  and  of  course  no  one  will  be  impolite  enough  to  say 
that.  Anyway,  I  don't  think  I  should  believe  it.  I  really  am 
a  wonder,  you  know,  and  some  day  when  all  the  world  knows 
it  I  shall  come  back  like  Josephine  Daskam  Bacon,  and  tell  how 
Miss  Jordan  helped  me  to  become  a  writer. 


CORPUS  SEPULTUM 

ANNA   ELIZABETH   SPICER 

Through  thy  house  nor  moan  nor  sound — 

Silence  keeps  thy  corridor. 
There  are  pain  and  joy  not  found- 
Through  thy  house  nor  moan  nor  sound, 
Thy  great  mansion  is  the  ground, 

And  shall  be.  forevermore. 
Through  thy  house  nor  moan  nor  sound — 

Silence  keeps  thy  corridor. 


MODERN  ROMANCE 

MONICA  BURRELL 

Randolph  was  a  poet,  at  least,  Le  thought  he  was.  At  any 
rate  he  was  a  dreamer  ;  of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever. He  always  wore  a  blue  Windsor  tie  and  a  vacant  expres- 
sion, and  was  sublimely  unconscious  of  his  surroundings. 

One  April  morning  when  the  sidewalks  were  full  of  puddles, 
and  the  sky  was  full  of  clouds,  Randolph  started  on  his  daily 
walk  around  the  block.  He  was  seriously  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  rhymes,  and  wondering  whether  "his"  was  the  only 
word  that  rhymed  with  "is."  The  problem  troubled  him,  for 
he  was  in  the  middle  of  a  sonnet,  and  he  had  come  to  a  stand- 
still at  the  fourth  line.  Meditatively  he  strolled  along,  murmur- 
ing a  little  refrain  of  "  bis,  cis,  dis,  fis" — when  directly  in  front 
of  him  he  saw  the  most  beautiful  girl  he  had  ever  met.  A 
"damsel,"  he  would  have  called  her,  but  to  ordinary  mortals 
she  was  a  good-looking,  well-dressed  girl  who  was  apparently 
very  much  disturbed.  She  had  been  running,  and  was  quite 
out  of  breath.  Her  jaunty  hat  was  perched  over  one  eye,  and 
she  paused  at  the  edge  of  a  huge  puddle,  looked  hastily  to  right 
and  left,  and  putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  began  to  sob. 

Instantly  Randolph  saw  that  here  was  material  for  a  work, — 
a  sonnet,  or  perhaps  even  an  epic,  for  with  a  sobbing  damsel, 
an  April  morning,  and  a  puddle — ah  !  Romance,  what  more 
could  mortal  want  ?  In  a  second  he  had  leaped  to  the  other 
shore  of  the  miniature  pond  between  them,  and  stood  beside  the 
girl,  who  by  this  time  seemed  about  to  faint.  Valiantly  he 
clutched  her  about  the  waist,  and  started  to  lead  her  toward 
the  nearest  shoe-shining  parlor,  but  she  shook  her  head  deter- 
minedly, and  refused  to  move. 

Randolph  remonstrated,  but  she  kept  her  face  covered  with 
her  handkerchief,  and  her  shoulders  shook  pitifully.  In  vain 
he  tried  to  tell  her  that  he  would  gladly  help  her,  save  her,  if 
she  would  only  tell  him  how.  Down  he  went  on  his  knees, 
regardless  of  puddles  and  plaid  trousers,  and  put  all  the  elo- 
quence  of  his  poetic  soul  into  words  of  cheer,  splendidly  accom- 
panied  by  appropriate  gestures. 
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Just  as  he  reached  the  climax  of  what  he  told  himself  was 
really  an  oratorical  triumph,  the  girl  gingerly  uncovered  an 
eye,  and  said  in  a  muffled  voice  : 

"Move  on,  Algernon.  Can't  you  see  you're  queering  a  per- 
fectly good  moving  picture  ?  " 

Randolph  uncertainly  got  to  his  feet,  straightened  his  Windsor 
tie  severely,  looked  once  at  his  damp  knees,  and  with  all  the 
dignity  he  could  assume,  continued  his  walk. 

"Tis,  vis,  whiz,"  he  murmured,  "whiz  !  Ah,  that  rhymes  !" 
and  he  quickened  his  pace. 


LOVE-SONG 

LOUISE  TOWNSEND  NICHOLL 

The  branches  thud  soft  at  my  window 
When  the  white  dawn-breezes  blow, 

They  whisper  me  hopes  that  I  dare  not  hope- 
Ah,  Sweetheart,  how  do  they  know  ? 

The  branches  touch  kindly  my  window 
When  lonely  the  night  burns  low. 

They  brush  my  hand  with  a  human  touch — 
Ah,  Sweetheart,  could  they  know  ! 


WITH  NECESSARY  APOLOGIES 

ELSA  SCHUH 

When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  voting 
She'll  find,  too  late,  that  men  betray, 

And  in  the  mixed  committee  meeting 
She  won't  have  all  her  own  sweet  way. 

In  caucus,  board,  and  delegation, 
We'll  see  her  ready  for  the  fight : 

But  think  of  her  chagrin,  when  nothing 
Of  any  interest  comes  to  light ! 

And  when  the  harmless  meeting's  over, 
With  conscience  clear  and  knowing  wink, 

Those  horrid  men  will  have  a  "  smoker" 
And  say  the  things  they  really  think. 


JUST  PLAIN  ME 

LOIS  CLEVELAND  GOULD 

There  are  so  many  lovely  things 

That  I  should  like  to  be, 
I  used  to  almost  wish,  inside, 

I  wasn't  just  plain  me  ! 

But  now,  I'm  bigger,  and  I  am 

Just  everything  I  love. 
Of  course,  you  know  it's  just  "pertend," 

But,  oh,  the  fun  I  have  ! 

In  summer  time  when  mother  calls 

"Too  hot,  my  dear,  to  play," 
I  stretch  flat  out  on  the  damp,  cool  ground, 

Under  the  bridal-wreath  spray. 

And  then  I  am  the  speckled  trout 

Who  flirts  his  tail  at  me, 
And  flashes  and  darts  right  under  my  hand, 

In  the  brook  by  the  old  willow  tree. 

Or  I'm  that  happy,  gurgling  spring 

Where  violets  try  to  wade, 
As  it  bubbles  through  moss  and  plays  hide  and  seek 

With  itself  in  the  soft  fern  shade. 

Or  I  am  that  bit  of  moisty  snow 

That,  year  after  year,  we  see, 
Calmly  waiting,  all  cool,  on  the  mountain-side, 

Till  the  sun  calls  it  down  to  the  sea. 

Yes,  so  many  happy  things 

I  always  love  to  be, 
But  when  mother  clings  to  me  and  whispers  "  Good-night," 

Oh,  I'm  thankful  I'm  just  plain  me. 
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O  TEMPORA !  O  MORES  ! 

ELIZABETH  SCHLOSSER 

All,  all  la9t  spring  I  waited 

For  you  to  bat  with  me, 
And  goodness  !  how  I  hated 
To  see  you,  fascinated, 
Rush  up  to  greet,  belated, 
That  Senior. 

But  now  this  spring  is  coming 

And  you  will  bat  with  me, 
My  Junior  heart  is  singing, 
My  billets-doux  are  winging, 
I'll  meet  with  no  more  stinging 
From  that  Senior. 

For  surely  here  you  come  now 

En  route  to  bat  with  me, 
Yes,  here  you  come,  but — somehow 
I've  started  feeling  glum  now, 
She's  back  as  an  alum  now, 
That  Senior. 


ANTI-CLIMAX 

LEONORA  BRANCH 

I  simply  can't  write  lit'rature, 

I've  no  artistic  sense, 
My  forte  is  writing  comments  on 

The  passing  of  events. 

But  everything  has  happened  now, 
There's  nought  my  brain  to  spur, 

I  don't  believe  a  single  new 
Occurrence  can  occur. 
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A  MASTERPIECE-THE  SOPHOMORE  SONNET 

RUTH    LEWIN 

The  gay  young  sophomore  was  not  living  up  to  her  reputation. 
Huddled  in  a  dreary  heap  on  the  window-seat,  she  listened  to 
the  drip,  drip,  of  a  twilight  rain.  Here  she  had  planned  to 
write  her  English  3  B  sonnet  on  the  sunset,  drawing  inspiration 
from  the  glorious  sky,  but  there  wouldn't  be  any  sunset  now 
before  to-morrow,  when  she  must  have  her  sonnet  written.  She 
supposed  she  ought  to  be  able  to  write  about  sunsets  from 
memory.     She'd  seen  "em  before. 

"  Oft  when  on  my  conch  I  lie 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 

Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude." 

No,  that's  not  a  sonnet,  and  it's  about  daffodils,  anyway.  She 
wished  they'd  flash  upon  her  eye  !  "  It's  Mrs.  Byron  who  writes 
such  thrilling  sonnets.  Edith's  got  a  book  of  'em."  Perhaps 
she  might  get  an  idea.  In  the  book-case  she  finds  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's sonnets.  They  seem  to  be  about  love.  She  wishes  she'd 
had  a  love  affair  like  that,  maybe  she  could  write  a  whole 
volume.     That's  such  a  dear  ! 

11  First  time  he  kissed  me  he  but  only  kissed 
The  fingers  of  the  hand  wherewith  I  write." 

It  would  be  nice  to  write  something  of  that  sort,  but — didn't 

Miss  say  the  class  needn't  hand  in  any  love-sick  stuff  ? 

She  wonders  if  hymns  are  ever  sonnets  !  She  might  make  one 
up  to  some  tune  or  other  !  Well,  she  can  take  Mrs.  Browning's 
for  a  model,  even  if  she  doesn't  write  about  love.  She'll  write 
about  a  woman,  then  there  won't  be  anything  love-sick  about  it  ! 

11  When  first  1  met  her  she  but  passed  me  by 
With  vacant  stare  and  mien  of  deepest  thought." 

More  truth  than  poetry  about  that !  So  far,  so  good  !  "  By  " 
— hum— eye  ? 

11  For  days  then  did  I  watch  with  anxious  eye, 
A  bow.  a  look,  my  every  glance  besought. 

At  last,  rewarded  by  a  smile  most  sw*  et, 
I  wondered  if  the  time  might  ever  be 

That  this  fair  lady  I  in  class  might  meet, 
Which  time  the  mighl  Invite  me  in  to  tea." 
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Eight  lines  !     The  rest  ought  to  be  easy.     That's  funny,  Mrs. 
Browning  doesn't  make  a  turn  of  thought  here.      Why,  she's 

sure  Miss said  that  was  the  most  important  thing.      Turn 

of  thought  ? 

11  But  lo,  my  hopes  with  disillusion  meet, 

At  last  I  see  my  lady  every  day, 
Ne'er  does  she  beam  with  smile  benign  and  sweet 

When  to  recite  correctly  I  essay, 
And  when  we  meet  she  seldom  speaks  to  me, 
And  never  am  I  asked  to  come  to  tea." 

Then  with  a  self-satisfied  sigh,  she  plans  to  copy  it  after  dinner. 
"There's  a  turn  of  thought,  anyway,  and  if  it  isn't  interest- 
ing, it's  true  !  " 


A  SECOND  PSALM  OF  LIFE 

(With  Apologies  to  Longfellow) 

EDITH   LUELLA   MIDGLEY 

Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers 
"Life  is  but  a  'Line-a-day,'" 

For  this  truth  prevents  my  slumbers, 
So  my  room-mate  I'll  betray. 

In  the  bath-room  after  ten 

Late  she  sits  upon  the  floor, 
With  diary  and  fountain-pen 

Her  aim  to  worship  and  adore. 

Not  to  read  of  joy  and  sorrow 

Is  her  destined  end  or  way, 
But  to  write  :  that  each  to-morrow 

May  neatly  follow  each  to-day. 

Lives  of  great  men  must  remind  her 
She  might  make  her  life  sublime, 

And  departing,  leave  behind  her 
A  record  of — a  waste  of  time. 

When  with  a  sigh  the  book  she  closes 
And  down  the  hall  she  steals  her  way, 

She  says  to  me  who  vainly  doses, 
"We  had  waffles  a  year  ago  to  day." 


SPRING  TERM 

FRANCES   CARPENTER 

4<  Spring  Term."  Well  trained  at  the  hands  of  the  poets  and 
philosophers  among  us  who  find  inspiration  for  countless  raph- 
sodies  in  these  words,  we  are  prone  to  thrill  at  their  mere  sound. 
Rosy  visions  of  bright  days  with  bats  and  tennis  in  the  fore- 
ground have  become  a  habit  with  us,  and  when  the  long-wished- 
for  time  arrives  we  are  all  grieved — nay,  rebellious — to  find 
that  the  scheme  of  the  universe  differs  from  our  pictures.  The 
disillusionment  comes  quickly.  We  come  blithely  back  to 
college  after  our  short  vacation  with  a  fixed  theory  as  to  the 
schedule  of  our  days.  Of  course  it  would  be  too  hot  to  work 
much,  and  the  faculty  naturally  don't  expect  it.  We  have 
always  heard  of  the  way  they  lighten  the  assignments  and 
make  allowances  for  that  tired  feeling.  So  we  plan  a  perfect 
college  existence.  But  alas  !  they  are  only  plans.  With  them 
still  fresh  in  our  minds  we  were  met  with  written  lessons  flaunt- 
ing their  claims  in  pink,  blue  and  yellow  packages.  Bits  of 
original  research  and  papers  to  be  written  thereon  spring  up 
like  other  spring  flowers,  at  our  sides,  and  forgotten  voices  call 
us  to  the  blank  pages  of  our  theme  tablets  in  hours  of  English 
13.  It  is  too  much,  really  !  Why  have  a  spring  term  at  all  ? 
Why  not  have  winter  all  the  year  round  and  be  done  with  it  ? 

At  this  point  I  wonder  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  spring  term 
— for  nothing  goes  as  it  should.  On  our  return  our  thoughts 
naturally  flew  to  senior  sings.  We  could  hardly  wait  for  the 
first  Friday.  At  last  it  came  and  we  rushed  madly  to  the 
Students'  Building.  A  little  dark  ?  Perhaps — but  then  !  If 
we  are  seniors  we  try  not  to  find  the  steps  too  hard  and  cold, 
and  if  under  classmen  we  stand  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on 
the  other,  so  as  to  get  each  as  little  wet  as  possible.  We  had 
forgotten  how  marshy  the  ground  was,  and  we  had  not  realized 
that  they  sang  the  same  songs  over  and  over. 

Our  disappointment  in  sings  could  not  be  compared  with  that 
still  in  store  for  us.  Nothing,  we  thought,  could  take  away 
the  joy  of  those  afternoons  at  the  Field.  Ah  !  but  we  had  not 
counted  on  the  weather— somehow  one  always  takes  that  for 
granted  in  the  spring.     Any  other  thought  seems  inconsistent — 
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that  is,  with  our  ideal,  not  with  reality.  The  first  of  our  "  just 
and  due"  joyous  afternoons  did  not  exist,  for  bad  weather 
reigned  supreme  there  as  elsewhere.  Then  came  a  possible 
afternoon,  and  armed  with  racquets  and  balls,  we  sought  the 
courts.  What  though  our  feet  sank  into  the  mushy  ground  ; 
what  though  the  wet  grass  ruined  our  walk,  it  was  spring! 
What  though  a  sudden  shower  sent  us  scurrying  home,  spring 
term  is  here! 

Batting  is  all  that  we  had  pictured  it — with  variations.  True 
we  have  the  smouldering  camp  fire,  the  sizzling  bacon  and  the 
rippling  brook,  but — now  and  then  we  fall  over  the  cream-jar 
in  our  haste  to  reach  a  sheltering  tree  which  makes  us  think  we 
can  keep  a  little  drier ;  and  our  ardor  for  the  front  seat  of  the 
open  car  is  a  little  dampened  by  the  increasing  April  shower. 
Long  walks  are  matchless  in  spring  time— so  they  say — but 
"  they  "  evidently  overlooked  the  condition  of  the  roads  and  the 
chronic  state  of  the  Heavens.  Ah,  no  !  my  friend,  spring  term 
is  not  all  that  it  is  predicted. 

Just  here,  my  conscience  insinuates  itself  into  the  foreground 
of  my  consciousness  and  accuses  me  of  pessimism,  which  is 
very  rude  of  it,  I  think.  Doesn't  it  know  that  I  realize  that  I 
am  being  pessimistic  ?  Could  anyone  who  reads  this  lament 
not  see  that  I  am  enjoying  my  wailings  ?  But  I  love  to  do  it, 
and  so  would  you  if  all  your  friends  were  spending  this  glorious 
afternoon  out  at  Leeds  while  you  enjoyed  the  spring  sunshine 
on  the  library  tables. 

Suppose  it  isn't  all  true  !  I  will  admit  that.  But  don't  take 
away  my  last  support,  oh  conscience.  If  I  didn't  make  believe 
that  it's  going  to  rain  and  I  wouldn't  want  to  bat  any  way, 
what  would  become  of  me  !  I  never  had  any  strength  of  char- 
acter, and  you  know  it. 

THE  IRONY  OF  FATE 

EFFIE  OPPENHEIMER 

A  thunderstorm  at  dead  of  night ! 

No  one  could  slumber,  'midst  that  din  ! 
One  maiden  rose — a  chance  to  write 

A  skit  that  might  be  handed  in  ! 

I  too  could  use  an  inspiration 

If  one  into  my  mind  had  crept ; 
Here  was  an  ideal  situation — 

Did  I  awaken  ?    No — I  slept ! 


THE  STAYING   GUEST 

CYRENA    VAN    SYCKEL   MARTIN 

Each  season  brings  to  Smith  College  its  peculiar  blessings  and 
burdens.  In  autumn,  come  the  freshmen  and  the  days  of  rain. 
associated  with  the  freshmen  ;  winter  is  the  time  of  skating,  pung- 
ing  and  "  mid-years, "Lwhile  spring  brings— guests.  Whether  it 
is  that  the  beauty  of  the  spring  world  tempts  one's  family  and 
friends  to  go  a-journeying,  or  whether  these  same  relatives  and 
friends  fear  that  the  object  of  their  affection  at  college  will 
"  flunk  out "  ere  they  have  another  opportunity  to  see  the  college 
under  her  favoring  auspices,  it  is  hard  to  state.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  strangers  throng  on  campus, 
crowd  chapel,  and  flock  to  classes. 

These  frequenters  of  Northampton's  classic  shades  are  of  two 
varieties  :  first,  the  parent,  and  second,  the  friend  or  distant  re- 
lative. And  it  is  the  irony  of  fate  that  at  this  time  of  year,  the 
former  does  not  predominate.  Of  course,  it  is  the  parent's  pre- 
rogative to  visit  college,  and  the  normal  girl  is  anxious  that  the 
college  and  its  adjuncts  make  a  favorable  impression  upon  her 
family.  And  especially  at  tnis  season  do  debts,  both  pecuniary 
and  social,  weigh  upon  the  college  girl's  soul,  and  the  fond  par- 
ents, in  great  measure,  relieve  the  strain. 

But,  unfortunately,  it  seems  that  the  latter  class,  consisting  of 
friends  and  distant  relatives,  forms  the  majority.  The  friend 
comes  often  in  response  to  an  invitation  of  long  standing.  She 
is  welcome  and  her  visit  enjoyed,  yet,  if  her  stay  be  protracted, 
the  hostess,  while  doing  the  honors  of  Rose  Tree  and  endeavor- 
ing to  be  with  her  guest  every  possible  moment,  feels  the  day 
of  reckoning,  in  the  form  of  final  examinations,  approach. 

Worst  of  all  however,  is  the  distant  relative,  a  fifth  cousin  on 
father's  side,  mayhap.  Coming  on  the  strength  of  an  invi- 
tation given  long  ago  in  a  heedless  moment,  this  individual 
ls  to  have  no  idea  of  what  the  last  weeks  of  the  semester 
t,  and  thinks  that,  as  long  as  finals  are  not  actually  under 
way,  the  carefree  student  of  Smith  College  lias  nothing  to  do 
but  devote  herself  amiably  to  visitors.  And  in  proportion  as 
parents  are  a  pecuniary  relief,  so  are  these  guests  a  tax  upon 
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one's  skill  as  an  economist.  The  college  student  bearing  the 
burden  of  the  uninvited,  and  staying,  guest  is  frequently  dis- 
traught. The  efforts  of  her  friends  are  fruitlessly  expended  in 
endeavors  to  calm  her.  The  joys  of  batting  are  exhausted  and 
the  awful  thought  arises,  "If  it  continues  to  rain  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  Field  Day,  will  she  stay  until  the  events  posted  for 
that  day  really  take  place  ?  " 

"  History  casts  its  shadow  far  into  the  land  of  song"  and  so 
much,  based  upon  actual  occurrence,  has  been  sung  and  said  of 
the  adaptability  of  the  Smith  girl  that  persons  feel  it  a  part  of 
their  privilege  to  test  that  quality  to  the  utmost.  Surely  this 
problem  is  one  worthy  to  be  recognized  by  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  it  is  impossible  for  anyone 
to  describe  an  experience  while  in  the  midst  of  that  experience, 
that  the  sailor  does  not  write  sea-poems,  neither  does  the  past- 
oral idyl  come  from  the  pen  of  a  shepherd.  May  it  not  be  the 
exception  which  proves  the  rule,  that  enables  the  college  student 
while  still  in  the  throes  of  entertaining  the  staying  guest,  to 
write  of  the  attendant  trials  ? 


A  SONG  OF  "PROM"  MEN 

GERTRUDE  COIT 

Number  one's  a  Navy  Man, 

Orders  were,  "To  Sea." 
Number  two  is  ditto,  so 

I  wrote  to  number  three. 

He's  an  ancient  Amherst  grad, 

Dances  like  a  streak, 
I  found  that  he's  gone  on  the  stage, 

Another  I  must  seek. 

Number  four's  at  Harvard  now — 

Says  he  must  regret  it, 
But  then  he  is  on  "  prob"  again. 

(I  wish  he  could  forget  it !) 

So  I've  written  number  five, 

My  last,  my  safest  one, 
I'm  almost  sure  that  he  can  come, 

For  he's  at  Williston  ! 


THE  HOMELY  LITTLE  GIRL 

DOROTHY    HELEN   BROWN 

She's  just  a  little  girl  I  know, 
Who  lives  next  door  to  me. 

She's  just  a  tiny  bit  'o  thing. 
And  homely  as  can  be. 

Her  hair's  as  straight  as  ramrods, 
But  her  nose  has  quite  a  curl, 

And  she's  really  awfully  skinny — but 
I  love  that  homely  little  girl. 


INTENTIONS 

LILIAN    PETERS 

I  intended  to  rise 

When  the  maid  came  to  knock  ; 
I  intended  to  rise. 
But  sleep  held  my  eyes, 
And  I  learned  with  surprise 

It  was  past  eight  o'clock  ! 
I  intended  to  rise 

When  the  maid  came  to  knock. 


THE  DRESS  REHEARSAL 

DOROTHEA   DE  SCHWEIN1TZ 

The  villain  hides  behind  a  tree. 
The  frail  tree  totters  o'er, — 

He  brushes  by  a  paper  rock, 
It  falls  flat  on  the  floor. 

The  hero  rushes  on  the  bridge, 

It  WaTen  in  the  air. 
And  as  he  kisses  his  true  love 

The  curtain  hits  the  pair. 
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HEARD    ON    THE    TAR    WALK 


In  these  modern  days  we  hear  much 
Environment  about  environment.  We  learn  of  reniark- 
and  the  Fountain  able  mental  and  moral  effects  produced 
on  individuals  by  the  color  of  the  wall- 
paper, the  pattern  of  the  carpet  and  the  character  of  the  pictures 
in  their  rooms.  The  college,  as  an  enlightened  institution, 
has  taken  this  into  consideration.  Green  is  known  to  produce 
a  quieting  effect,  and  it  is  doubtless  for  this  reason  that  we 
find  so  many  of  the  campus-house  dining-rooms  finished  in 
that  soothing  color  in  a  desperate  hope  that  it  may  subdue  our 
American  voices.  We  should  like  to  express  our  gratitude  to 
the  person  who  is  responsible  for  the  placing  of  the  melancholy 
picture  of  "  Booth  as  Hamlet"  behind  the  desk  in  the  elocution 
room.  By  gluing  one's  eyes  firmly  to  his  woe-begone  counte- 
nance, one  can  listen  to  the  most  dramatic  rendering  of  "  Hark, 
hark,  the  lark  ! "  without  a  twitter.  There  is  a  deep  and  terrible 
significance  in  the  holding  of  such  courses  as  Math.,  Bible  and 
Psych,  in  ground-floor  class-rooms  so  easy  of  access  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  missing  them,  while  for  English  13  and  the 
courses  annoyingly  marked  in  the  catalogue  "For  Juniors 
and  Seniors  only"  we  are  obliged  to  climb  many  flights  of 
stairs.  Of  course  it  is  self-evident  that  the  colossal  Shakespeare 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  in  College  Hall  is  intended  to  produce  a 
becomingly  serious  and  solemn  state  of  mind  in  those  on  their 
way  to  a  lecture  on  "The  Negro  Problem"  or  "Sugar  as  a 
Food."  Then,  since  in  most  respects  the  college  has  taken  such 
care  for  our  well-being,  the  question  naturally  arises  :  "Have 
the  Gym.  faculty  seen  the  fountain  ?"  It  seems  almost  incredible 
that  they  have  not,  and  yet  if  they  have,  ivhy,  why  is  it  still 
there,  "environing"  us,  influencing  us  mentally,  morally  and 
physically  ?    We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  fountain  ;  personally 
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we  are  extremely  fond  of  her,  but  by  her  very  charm  her  evil 
influence  is  strengthened.  Surely  her  pose  cannot  be  approved, 
by  Miss  Rosseter  ;  certainly  she  is  not  "characterized  by  neat- 
ness of  appearance,"  and  yet  there  she  stands  day  after  day  with 
her  sweet,  sad  smile,  carrying  on  her  deadly  work,  while  the 
faculty  transport  physicians  from  Boston,  give  us  walking 
lessons  before  each  vacation,  and  tempt  us  with  the  Smith  S  of 
Straightness  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  counteract  her  evil  influence  ! 

Margaret  Louise  Farrand  1914. 

Molecular  Attractions 

I  always  pitied  the  poor  little  molecules, 
Bumping  and  bounding  with  no  seeming  cause, 

Head  on  and  tail  on,  longside  and  broadside, 
Twisting  and  twirling,  with  never  a  pause. 

But  last  night  as  I  sat  looking  down  from  the  gallery 

Upon  our  gay  dance,  all  at  once  it  befell 
That  I  thought  with  regret  of  my  sympathies  wasted— 

The  molecules  seemed  to  enjoy  it  right  well ! 

Ruth  Cobb  1914. 

The  reason  for  the  emphasis  which  is  put 
The  Spectator  upon  student  activities  seems  to  be  the  idea 
that  this  side  of  college  life,  rather  than 
the  academic  side,  gives  opportunity  for  the  development  and 
influence  of  personality  ;  and  perhaps,  as  things  now  stand,  this 
is  in  a  measure  true.  Certain  it  is  that  many  students  view 
their  recitations  and  the  preparation  for  these  as  disagreeable 
preliminaries  to  the  really  interesting  part  of  the  day's  program. 
This  attitude  is  not  conducive  to  scholarly  work,  and  the  result 
is  that  preparation  usually  takes  the  form  of  learning  the  facts 
as  some  one  else  has  stated  them  ;  and  recitation  consists  of  an 
impersonal  and  noncommittal  restatement  of  these.  There  is 
little  reorganization  of  material,  little  reaction.  The  student 
who  is  of  average  intelligence  on  the  subject  of  ball  games  and 
time-tables,  and  who  is  fairly  conversant  at  dinner  and  in  the 
period  of  silent  meditation  before  chapel,  is  seized  with  dismay  or 
with  indifference  when  called  upon  to  recite.  "  Well/'  she  begins 
dubiously,  with  an  effort  to  recall  the  name  of  the  red  book 
from  which  she  culled  sundry  facts  the  evening  before — and  the 
recitation  goes  on  without  character  and  without  enthusiasm. 
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Now,  we  do  not  presume  to  say  that  student  activities  are  the 
cause  of  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs.  We  do  not  even  say 
whether  the  student's  indifference  is  real  or  assumed.  Certainly 
student  activity  and  academic  activity  are  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive, but  the  trouble  is  that  student  activities,  like  some  other 
afflictions,  never  come  singly.  The  day  has  only  twenty-four 
hours,  and  of  these  Providence  and  the  ten-o'clock  rule  decree 
that  eight  at  least  shall  be  spent  asleep,  or  at  any  rate  in  the 
dark.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  crowd  into  the  remaining  time 
the  thousand  and  one  things  there  are  to  do,  it  is  clear  that 
something  must  be  neglected,  and  when  two  things  are  clamor- 
ing for  attention  it  is  naturally  the  more  interesting  one  which 
wins. 

Then  why  not  make  the  academic  interest  the  stronger  of  the 
two?  "But,"  many  will  say,  "consider  the  narrowing  effect 
upon  our  characters  and  personalities  ;  no  athletics  upon  which 
to  vent  our  enthusiasm,  no  division  play  in  which  to  prove  our 
mettle,  no  clubs  in  which  to  practice  cordiality,  no  sings  in 
which  to  thrill  us  with  class  spirit ! 

And  the  answer  to  this  would  seem  to  be  that  some  at  least  of 
this  enthusiasm,  this  cordiality,  this  whole-souled  support  be 
given  to  our  academic  work.  Then  the  lecture  would  no  longer 
be  addressed  to  classes  so  busy  scribbling  down  every  word  to 
be  used  at  some  future  cram,  that  they  forget  to  listen  to  what 
they  are  hearing.  The  lecture  might  indeed  become,  in  time, 
a  discussion  instead  of  a  monologue.  The  recitation  will  cease 
to  be  a  covert  longing  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  and  an  open 
yearning  on  the  part  of  the  class,  for  the  releasing  bell.  The 
library  will  cease  to  be  the  haunt  of  anxious  souls  who,  with 
one  eye  on  the  clock,  try  to  do  two  hours  of  reading  in  one 
with  the  other.  In  a  short  time  there  would  be  added  to  the 
student's  equipment  that  sensation  of  leisure  which  is  so  condu- 
cive to  a  good  memory,  and  all  forms  of  cramming  would  be 
eliminated.  Indeed,  one  may  go  further,  and  say  that  scholarly 
habits  and  academic  enthusiasm  would  preclude  the  necessity 
not  only  of  raised  standards,  open  marks,  and  such  sinister 
innovations,  but  even  of  examinations  themselves. 

Elsa  Schuh  1913. 
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Only  One 

And  often  thro'  the  stilly  nights 

A  weary  crowd  that  looked  like  frights 

Came  back  from  Haydenville. 
And  as  she  flopped  upon  her  bed 
All  dust  and  dirt  and  "  nearly  dead," 
"I  am  half  sick  of  batting,"  said 

One  maiden  of  Smith  College. 

Clara  Savage  1913. 


Across  Campus 

Did  you  ever  venture  out  alone  at  night, 
Beneath  a  dark  December  sky  ? 

And  wend  your  way  from  Hatfield  House  toward  town  P 
The  campus  is  deserted — none  in  sight. 

You  walk  along.     Something  clutches  tight 
Around  your  throat.     You  give  a  cry — 

What  light  is  that  you  see  in  College  Hall  ? 
What  figure  looms  up  ominous  and  tall ': 

Your  pulses  quicken  but  jTour  steps  retard, 
You  stare  ahead,  then  back,  then  up  and  down. 

What  murderer  invades  the  campus  ground  ? 
What  thief  or  desperado  prowls  around? 

Perhaps  a  bold  incendiary  schemes 

To  ruin  this  structure  whence  sweet  kuowledge  beams  ! 

How  still  he  stands  !    Your  reason  aids  you  now— 
"Arouse  our  John  ! "  you  think  at  last.     "  But  how?" 

So,  cautiously  approaching,  you  advance 
To  give  the  invader  one  last  furtive  glance. 

When  lo  !  you  recognize  beside  the  stair 

The  pedestal  so  long  reposing  there — 

'Tis  William  Shakspeare,  Avon's  noble  bard  ! 

Effie  K.  Oppenheimer  1914. 
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"'Twas  April" 

A  white  and  solitary  cloud 

Stood  in  the  Blue, 
But  ah,  that  cloud  was  like  the  peach 

That  "  grew  and  grew." 

And  just  when  we  had  planned  a  "bat," 

Then  came  the  fuss, 
That  cloud  just  turned  its  dark  side  down, 

And  rained  on  us  ! 

Edith  Dyer  Leffingwell  1913. 

Suggested  by  the  Recital  of  the  Misses  Fuller 

A  glimpse  into  an  olden  time  ; 

Three  sisters  quaint,  an  Irish  harp, 
A  melody  with  accomp'ning  rime, 
And  all  from  Somerset. 

Three  faces,  cameo-clear  and  sweet, 

Three  figures  in  the  song  and  dance, 
Bring  us  in  time,  in  tune,  to  greet 
The  songs  of  Somerset, 

A  merry  lilt,  a  tale  of  woe, 

The  verses,  sorrowful  and  gay, 
"Oh  no,  John,  no,  John,  no,  John,  no," 
And  this  from  Somerset. 

A  people's  tears,  a  people's  mirth, 

Show  grief  and  also  gladness. 

Of  depth  of  life  there  is  no  dearth 

In  songs  of  Somerset. 

Cyrena  Van  Syckel  Martin  1912. 


EDITORIAL 


As  one  wanders  through  almost  any  of  the  great,  old  univer- 
sities, sooner  or  later  one's  friend  or  guide  calls  a  halt  to  impart 
the  information  that  "  on  this  very  spot  in  such  and  such  a  year 
the  Town  and  the  Gown  came  to  blows."  A  little  later  another 
spot  with  much  the  same  history  is  pointed  out  and  then  a  third 
until  at  last  the  suspicion  is  born  in  one's  mind  that  there  was 
undoubtedly  some  slight  lack  of  harmony  between  the  Town 
and  the  Gown  ! 

Of  course,  the  bitterness  of  an  antagonism  so  strongly  felt  that 
it  could  bring  men  to  blows  has  diminished  as  time  has  gone  on 
and  as  the  gap  that  separated  student  from  townsman  has  grad- 
ually been  lessened  by  the  spread  of  more  general  education  and 
by  the  consequent  growth  of  a  mutual  understanding.  Here  in 
America,  when  our  colleges  and  universities  were  founded,  the 
bitterest  part  of  this  feeling  of  opposition  had  passed  and,  al- 
though even  now  there  are  occasional  clashes  of  opinion  between 
town  and  college,  there  is  usually  merely  a  mild  sort  of  criticism 
and  a  sharp  lookout  for  slips  on  either  side.  The  student  only 
too  frequently  looks  upon  the  town  as  nothing  but  an  extension 
of  the  college  commissariat  department  and,  as  he  or  she  goes 
sauntering  through  the  streets  showing  this  attitude  quite  un- 
mistakably in  carriage  and  behavior,  the  townsman  is  apt  to 
gaze  back  and  murmur  to  his  neighbor,  apropos  student  conduct 
in  general,  something  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  words  of  the 
Duchess, 

11  He  only  does  it  to  annoy 
Because  he  knows  it  teases." 

Now,  even  though  this  is  certainly  a  step  away  from  the  spot 

where  Town  and  Gowd  fell  actually  to  fighting,  it  can  hardly 

be  considered  as  I  tie  ideal  relation  between  the  student  of  a  col- 

and  the  citizens  of  the  town  in  which  that  college  is  situ- 
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ated.  After  all,  the  town  in  which  a  student  lives  for  three 
fourths  of  the  time  for  four  years  is,  during  that  time,  his  second 
home.  Its  interests  must  become  more  or  less  his  interests  and 
he  is  always  wonderfully  quick  to  avail  himself  of  the  advan- 
tages of  any  sort  that  the  town  may  offer.  Is  he,  then,  justified 
in  maintaining  a  merely  passive  attitude  toward  all  those  activ- 
ities of  the  town  that  have  but  slight  immediate  connection  with 
his  own  ?  Should  he  not  have  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility 
in  aiding  in  the  solution  of  its  problems  and,  as  he  avails  him- 
self of  its  advantages,  should  he  not  in  turn  be  willing  to  share 
his  own  ?  In  short  is  not  the  ideal  relation  between  town  and 
college  one  of  sympathetic  and  active  cooperation  ? 

We  think  it  is  and  we  think  too  that  Smith  College  as  a  whole 
has  not  only  come  to  feel  that  this  is  the  relation  to  be  desired 
but  has  gone  far  toward  its  actual  realization.  Students  have,  of 
course,  always  come  into  contact  with  the  townspeople  through 
the  different  churches  to  which  they  belong  and  students  have 
also  taught  at  the  Peoples'  Institute  of  Northampton  for  several 
years.  Many  students  too  have  given  a  portion  of  their  time  to 
visiting  the  city's  poor  and  those  in  the  nearby  Homes  and 
Hospitals.  But  these  students,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  have  not 
made  up  the  majority  of  the  college,  their  interest  has  not  been 
that  of  the  college  as  a  whole. 

In  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  connection  between  the 
town  and  the  college  has  been  growing  ever  a  closer  one.  Per- 
haps the  building  of  John  M.  Greene  Hall  two  years  ago  has  had 
something  to  do  with  this  for  it  has  enabled  town  and  college  to 
meet  and  to  enjoy  together  many  things  which  formerly,  owing 
to  lack  of  sufficient  accommodation,  were  only  accessible  to  the 
college. 

This  year  in  particular  we  have  had  definite  proof  of  the 
growing  relation  between  town  and  college  in  the  two  great 
events  for  which  they  joined  their  forces.  The  first  of  these 
events  was  the  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  in  which  townspeople  and 
students  and  faculty  of  the  college  united  in  bringing  to  light 
some  of  the  evil  conditions  which  existed  in  Northampton  and 
the  vicinity  and  also  in  suggesting  and  encouraging  practical 
remedies  for  them.  The  second  event  was  the  Shakespeare 
Celebration  in  which  town  and  college  met,  not  for  work  this 
time  but  for  mutual  enjoyment  and  for  the  pleasure  of  doing 
honor  to  that  great  genius  whom  we  all  love. 
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Aside  from  these  two  striking  manifestations  of  interest  and 
cooperation  there  are  many  others,  less  noticeable  to  be  sure,  but 
showing  a  desire  OD  the  part  of  the  student  body  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  ways  in  which  the  town  at  present  undertakes 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  its  poor,  its  sick,  and  its  law- 
breakers. To  satisfy  their  interest  on  these  points  students  have 
gone  this  year,  in  organized  parties,  to  visit  the  different  town 
and  county  institutions  near  enough.  We  can't  help  but  recall 
in  this  connection  an  incident  observed  when  we  too  were  strol- 
ling along  the  Tar  Walk  to  see  what  we  could  see.  A  mother 
and  her  college  daughter  were  crossing  the  campus  when  another 
student  spied  them  from  afar. 

"Are  you  going  down  to  see  So  and  So  ?"  she  called. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  first  student. 

"Xouse."  called  back  her  friend.  "Practically  that  whole 
house  went  to  jail  this  afternoon." 

Of  course,  we  sympathize  with  the  mother  during  her  first 
wild  moment  of  horrified  amazement,  we  also  sympathize  a  little 
with  those  unfortunates  who  were  in  the  jail  first  but,  on  the 
whole,  we  congratulate  the  students  on  their  growing  realization 
of  the  duties  and  the  privileges  of  being  even  a  touch-and-go 
citizen  of  their  college  town. 
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The  use  of  the  municipal  theatre  is  an  important  problem  in 
the  minds  of  all  students  of  public  life.  Desirable  types  of 
performances,  proper  methods  of  management,  truly  democratic 
patronage  are  goals  toward  which  many  investigators  are  work- 
ing. Recently  there  have  occurred  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
two  highly  interesting  performances, — the  exercises  in  celebra- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  birthday  and  the  presentation  of  the  Smith 
College  prize  play. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  twenty-third,  the  Northampton 
theatre  was  completely  filled  by  an  enthusiastic  and  representa- 
tive audience.  Seats  were  reserved  for  members  of  civic  insti- 
tutions, such  as  the  Grand  Army,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  Officers  of  many 
of  the  college  organizations  and  representatives  of  all  public 
and  private  schools  were  invited,  and  after  half-past  three  the 
seats  were  free  to  the  public.  On  the  committee  which  planned 
the  celebration,  the  Academy  of  Music  was  represented  by 
Mayor  Feiker,  President  Burton,  Mr.  T.  G.  Spaulding,  Mr.  C. 
H.  Pierce,  and  Mr.  F.  Lyman.  The  members  from  civic,  reli- 
gious, and  military  organizations  were  Rev.  John  Kenny,  Mr. 
John  F.  Lambie,  Dr.  Minshall,  Superintendent  Connor,  Dr. 
Henry  G.  Smith,  ex-Mayor  Connor  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Hammond. 
Mr.  C.  N.  Clark,  Mrs.  William  F.  Ganong,  Miss  H.  C.  Sergeant, 
Miss  Lydia  H.  Ludden,  Miss  Mary  A.  Jordan,  and  Miss  Mary 
K.  Brewster  represented  the  benevolent  and  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  city. 

Professor  Tyler,  as  chairman  of  the  exercises,  introduced 
Professor  John  F.  Genung  of  Amherst  College,  who  made  a 
brief  and  exceedingly  interesting  address  on  estimates  of  Shake- 
speare. Professor  Genung  quoted  tributes  which  many  great 
literary  men  have  paid  to  Shakespeare,  the  most  striking  of 
which  was  Lamb's  comparison  of  the  great  poet  with  Christ. 
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Miss  Lewin  of  the  class  of  1912  in  Smith  College  Bang  "Who 
is  Sylvia?"  and  "Hark.  hark,  the  lark.''  After  this  Miss 
Elsie  Kearns  gave  a  most  interesting  interpretation  of  Hamlet's 
famous  interview  with  the  players,  Scene  Two  of  the  second  act 
of  the  play  of  "  Hamlet."  Great  interest  attached  to  this  part 
of  the  program,  for  Miss  Reams  played  Hamlet  at  Commence- 
ment in  L906. 

Mr.  Canning,  director  of  the  college  gardens  and  plant-house, 
gave  a  charmingly  characteristic  impression  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  the  town  where  he  lived  as  a  boy.  He  described  especially 
the  dedication  of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre  there, 
which  occurred  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  showed  to  the  audi- 
ence one  of  the  badges  which  were  worn  by  the  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Stratford  at  the  time  of  that  celebration.  Mr.  Canning 
went  on  to  speak  of  Shakespeare's  evident  love  of  nature  and 
familiarity  with  the  plants  and  flowers  of  England. 

A  very  delightful  part  of  the  exercises  was  the  singing  of 
several  of  Shakespeare's  songs,  the  music  for  which  was  com- 
posed by  Mr.  Moog.  A  group  of  members  of  the  Glee  Club  of 
Smith  College — Ruth  Lewin,  Grace  May  Hoffman,  Grace  Red- 
ding, Helen  Marcy,  Irene  Overly,  Emily  Van  Order,  Christine 
Babcock,  and  Edith  Bennett — sang  "Tell  me,  where  is  fancy 
bred  ?  "  and  "  It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass." 

The  court  scene  from  "The  Merchant  of  Venice'''  was  read 
by  Mrs.  Richard  Mansfield,  whose  presence  in  Northampton 
afforded  a  very  unusual  gratification  to  the  audience.  The 
exercises  closed  with  "O  mistress  mine,  where  are  3Tou  roam- 
ing?" and  "Under  the  greenwood  tree,"  sung  by  membt 
the  Glee  Club. 

The  celebration  was  particularly  significant,  not  only  as  an 
indication  of  the  prevalent  interest  in  Shakespeare,  bn1  as  an 
instance  of  such  cooperation  between  city  and  college  as  is  sure 
to  raise  the  dramatic  standards  of  public  entertainment. 

S.  L.  S. 

Our  predecessor  said  something  of  having  an  Idea,  or  a  Pur- 

it  down  and  thought  the  matter  over.     Good  writ- 

we  had  been  brought  up  to  believe,  should  have  unity — a 

centra]  idea  ;  and.  of  course,  we  wanted  our  writing  to  be  good. 

An  Idea  !     An  Idea  !     A  most  remarkable  and  praiseworthy 

plan.    Bo  we  searched  for  our  exchanges,  and  read  them  vigor- 
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ously.  Never,  we  admit,  bad  we  investigated  the  backs  of  the 
worthy  papers  so  carefully.  And  it  really  was  not  a  bore  at  all, 
even  the  advertisements. 

But  as  we  read  along,  our  self-confidence  began  to  falter. 
The  thing  to  do,  it  seemed,  was  to  criticise  ;  briefly,  clearly, 
and  more  or  less  adversely.  A  single  sentence  pronounced 
doom  on  a  whole  college  paper  !  And,  oh,  the  cleverness,  the 
brilliancy  of  those  pithy  sentences  !  We  shrank  within  our- 
selves— never  could  we  do  that.  We  remembered  too  vividly 
our  Sunday  School  teacher's  instructions,  "If  you  can't  speak 
good,  speak  uot  at  all."  And  as  for  wit,  sparkling,  scintillating 
wit,  flashes  of  humor — when  were  they  ever  known  to  come 
when  called  ?  Clearly,  the  only  thing  left  for  us  to  do  was  to 
proceed  carefully  by  topics,  and  tell  in  all  sincerity  what  seemed 
to  us  good. 

It  was  poetry,  of  course,  that  interested  us  this  time  of  year. 
Spring  had  come.  Yes,  even  though  we  were  too  busy  to  look 
up  and  see  the  ever-present  rainfall  ;  and  to  look  down  and 
behold  the  depth  of  the  mud  ;  and  to  stop  our  work  to  turn, 
now  on,  now  off,  the  radiator, — we  knew  it  was  the  joyous 
springtide  !  The  poets  in  the  exchanges  told  us  so.  Some,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  covered  the  ground,  to  speak  figuratively  and 
slangily,  with  slush,  but  others  caught  the  spirit  of  Springtime 
as  we  love  to  imagine  and  idealise  it, — and  produced  Poetry. 

Lack  of  space  permits  us  to  do  little  more  than  call  the  roll  of 
those  who  have  so  entertained  us,  verily,  a  poor  recompense. 
The  Mount  Holyo'ke  has  put  us  under  obligations  for  "  Blossom 
Time,"  and  the  University  of  Virginia  Magazine  for  "  Friilings- 
rufe,"  which  voiced  the  season's  message  delightfully.  "Ron- 
deau," in  The  Sorosis,  we  found  decidedly  worth  reading.  The 
Yale  Literary  gave  us  a  treat  we  cannot  soon  forget  in  "  Wood- 
land Music."  A  further  description  of  its  merits  would  be 
superfluous.  In  "  The  Plains  "  of  the  Williams  Literary  Monthly 
we  were  glad  to  find  a  suggestion  of  both  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

But  perhaps  the  poem  which  really  surprised  us  most,  we 
came  upon  in  the  California  Occident,  "Hastings."  It  strikes 
a  note  practicall}'  neglected  in  college  writing  to-day,  the  note 
of  the  historic. 

R,  E.  R. 
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SENIOR  DRAMATICS 

1912  presents  "Macbeth." 

Applications  should  be  placed  on  file  at  the  General  Secretary's  Office,  184 
Elm  Street,  Northampton.  Alumnae  are  urged  to  apply  for  the  Thursday 
evening  performance  if  possible,  as  Saturday  evening  is  not  open  to  alumna?, 
and  the  waiting  list  is  the  only  opportunity  for  Friday  evening. 

Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket,  and  may  not  use  another  name  to  secure 
extra  tickets.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be 
claimed  on  arrival  in  Northampton  from  the  business  manager  in  Seelye 
Hall.  Tickets  will  be  held  only  till  5  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  performance, 
unless  a  request  has  been  received  to  hold  them  later  at  the  theatre.  Appli- 
cations are  not  transferable,  and  should  be  canceled  at  once  if  not  wanted. 

In  May  all  those  who  have  applied  for  tickets  will  receive  a  request  to  con- 
firm the  applications.  Tickets  will  then  be  assigned  only  to  those  who 
respond  to  this  request. 

The  prices  of  the  seats  will  range  on  Thursday  evening  from  $1.60  to  75c. 
and  on  Friday  evening  from  $2.00  to  75c.  The  desired  price  of  seats  should 
be  indicated  in  the  application. 

A  fee  of  ten  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the  Alumna?  Association 
for  the  filing  of  the  application.  The  fee  may  be  sent  to  the  General  Secre- 
tary at  the  time  of  application. 

Alumna?  should  keep  this  notice  for  reference,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the 
date  of  dramatics  for  1912  begins  Thursday,  June  13. 

COLLEGE  ROOMS  FOR  ALUMNAE  AT  COMMENCEMENT 

By  a  vote  of  the  trustees  of  Smith  College,  the  available  rooms  in  the  college 
bonsei  will  be  open  to  the  alumna?  at  Commencement.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  assignments  is  Miss  Pinkerton  of  the  Haven 
House.  Applications  for  the  classes  holding  reunions  should  be  made  to  their 
olasfl  secretaries.  In  view  of  the  experience  of  the  committee  last  year,  no 
classes  after  the  one  holding  its  fifth  reunion  can  be  accommodated  in  the 
college  houses. 

For  the  five  days  or  less  time  the  price  of  board  will  be  five  dollars.  Alum- 
na? to  whom  assignments  are  made  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  full  pay- 
ment, unless  notice  that  the  room  is  given  up  is  sent  before  June  first.  Rooms 
given  up  after  June  first  will  be  filled  if  possible  an  1  the  proper  financial 
ad  lustment  made. 

I  Q  s 
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PERSONALS 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to  Har- 
riet Scholerman,  21  Belmont  Avenue,  Northampton. 

'79.    Mrs.  James  F.  Bush  (Mary  Gorham).    Address  :  Care  J.  F.  Bush,  17 

Battery  Place,  New  York  City. 
'81.    Laura  D.  Gill.    Address  :  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tennessee. 
'85.    Mrs.   Walter  D.   Hutchins  (Emma  Dean).      Address :    79  Dartmouth 

Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
'91.     Dr.  Lucia  A.  Wheeler.    Address  :  Uxbridge,  Massachusetts. 
'94.     Alice  D.  Wood.    Address  :  10  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
'97.    Ada  L.  Comstock  has  been  elected  Dean  of  Smith  College.    She  leaves 
the  position  of  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Dean  of  Women  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 
Mrs.  Solon  G.  Gray  (Harriet  Simons).     Address  :  Corey  Road,  Brook- 
line,  Massachusetts. 
Mrs.  Howard  L.  Rogers  (Clara  Phillips).     Address  :  34  Spooner  Street, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts. 
'99.     Mrs.  Austin  N.  Botsford  (Elizabeth  Goodwin).     Address  :   Bethlehem, 
Connecticut. 
Mrs.  Frank  P.   Davis  (Edith  Kelly).      Address  :   Care  Glenview  Golf 
Club,  Golf,  Illinois. 
'00.     Mrs.  Maurice  P.  Gould  (Jaffray  Smith).      Address  :   Garden  City,  Long 

Island. 
'01.     Charlotte  De  Forest.  Address  :  W.  B.  M.  I.,  180  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Oliver  (Mary  Hunter).    Address :   191  Berkeley  Street, 
Rochester,  New  York. 
'02.     Mrs.  Maurice  H.  Stearns  (Maida  Pierce).     Address  :   1  Edison  Avenue, 

Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
'06.    Mrs.  Maxfield  Cook  (Hazel  Goes).    Address  :  Chula  Vista,  San  Diego 
County,  California. 
Margaret  Richardson.    Address  :  222  Maple  Street,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
Mrs.  Girard  Rosenblatt  (Elsie  Klein).     Address  :  Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 
'07.     Mrs.  Paul  W.  Tutt  (Mary  Kern).     Address  :  4954  Lindell  Avenue,  St. 

Louis,  Montana. 
'10.    Helen  de  Long.     Address  :  72  High  Street,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 
Mary  M.  Kneeland.     Address  :  Dresden  Bank,  Dresden,  Germany. 
Laurel  Sullivan  has  announced  her  engagement  to  John  Montague  Ely. 
Her  address  is  134  North  Walnut  Street,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 
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'11.  Katharine  Ames,  Eleanor  Qoddard,  Eleanor  Lie  and  Marjorie  Browning 
sailed  for  Europe  on  April  27,  to  be  gone  four  months.  Katharine  Ames' 
address  is  :  Care  of  Being  Brothers,  London,  England. 

Isabel  Guilbert  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Quincy  W.  Wales  of 
■  n.  Massachusetts. 

Catherine  Hooper  sailed  for  Gibraltar,  March  30.  She  will  travel  in 
Europe  and  South  America  until  next  fall.  Address  :  125  High  Hol- 
born,  London,  England. 

Mary  Rice  is  teaching  English  at  Brier  Cliff  Manor. 

Mary  Stevens  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Howard  Spencer  Col- 
well  of  Auburn,  New  York. 

Ruth  Weber  is  doing  clerical  work  in  the  Liability  Department  of  the 
Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation  in  New  York. 

Marjorie  Wesson  sailed  for  Hamburg  on  the  "President  Lincoln"  for 
six  months  in  Germany  and  England. 
eav*ll.    Gertrude  Law  announced  her  engagement  on  April  10,  to  Chester 
Keith  Thomas,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

MARRIAGES 

'05.     Alice  Myers  to  Mr.  R.  M.  Anderson.     Address :  5316  Kimbark  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
Edith  R.  Smith  to  Frank  E.  Toplin.     Address :   13664  Euclid  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

'06.  Alice  T.  Mitchell  to  Freeman  R.  Hewett.  Address  :  513  Sixth  Avenue, 
Spokane,  Washington. 

'07.     Marjorie  S.  Comstock  to  Henry  C.  Hart.     Address  :  37  University  Ave- 
nue, Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
Bertha  L.  Place  to  Mr.   H.   J.   Banker.     Address  :  Gloversville,   New 
York. 

'09.  Elizabeth  F.  Alsop  to  Mr.  L.  H.  Shephard.  Address  :  Hamlet,  North 
Carolina. 

'11.  Josephine  Dormitzer  to  Tilden  Grafton  Abbott,  Jr.  Address:  403  Up- 
per Mountain  Avenue,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

BIRTHS 

■'.»:;.     Mrs.  Roland  Eugene  Stevens  (Annie  L.  Morris),  a  son,  Roland  Eugene 

Stevens,  Jr.,  born  September  L8,  1911. 

Mr-.  William  M.  Golden,  Jr,  (EHaabeth  Lathrop),  a  son,  Lathrop,  born 

April  7,  1912. 

Mr-.  Walter  L.  Righter  (Eva  Cornelia  Foster),  a  daughter,  Elinor,  born 

January  if..  \'<>\^. 
'<il.     lira.  William  Bacon  Pettus  (Sarah  De  Forest),  a  son,  William  Winston. 

born  February  25,  1912. 
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'03.  Mrs.  Richard  Prout  Stapleton  (Frances  Purtill),  a  daughter,  Katherine, 
born  November  20,  1911. 

'08.  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Parkhurst  (Margaret  Bright),  a  son,  Edwin  Henry  Park- 
hurst,  Jr.,  born  February  26,  1912. 

'11.  Mrs.  William  Best  (Flora  Ray),  a  daughter,  Flora,  born  March  25,  1912. 
Mrs.  B.  C.  Leonard  (Helen  Gertrude  Fitzgerald),  a  son,  Jerome  Camp- 
field  Leonard,  born  March  26,  1912. 

ex-'ll.     Mrs.  H.  J.  Nunnemacher  (Gertrude  Fink),  a  son,  Rudolph  Fink. 

DEATHS 

'86.    Mrs.  Charles  Francis  Bates  (Charlotte  Wolcott),   died  April  16,   1912. 

She  was  Assistant  Registrar  of  Smith  College  at  one  time. 
'97.    Mrs.  Edward  A.  Sammis  (Frances  H.  Drake),  died  January  13,  1912. 
'03.    Mrs.  Binnie  Morrison  (Clara  L.  Bradford),  died  March,  1912. 


CALENDAR 


May     15.     Junior  Promenade. 

17.     Open  Meeting  of  Clef  Club. 
"       18.     Meetings  of  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies. 
"       2-1.     Greek  Club  Play. 
"       25.     Albright  House  Group  Dance. 
Field  Day. 
30.     Memorial  Day. 
June     3.     Final  Examinations  Begin. 
"        8.     Meetings  of  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies. 
"       12.     Dress  Rehearsal  of  Senior  Dramatics. 
"       13.     Senior  Dramatics. 
"       14.  "  " 

"      15.     Meeting  of  the  Alumna?  Association. 

Senior  Dramatics. 
"       10.     Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
"      17.     Ivy  Day. 
"       18.     Commencement  Exercises. 

Reception  of  the  Alumna?  Association. 
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THE  MUNICIPAL  THEATRE 

HESTER   ADAMS    HOPKINS 

There  are  various  explanations  of  the  fact  that  the  literary 
spirits  of  certain  ages  take  the  same  form  of  expression.  In 
studying  some  particular  century,  we  are  constantly  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  almost  everyone  who  wrote,  wrote  the  same 
thing, — poetry,  novels,  letters,  short  stories,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Some  call  it  simply  unconscious  imitation  ;  some  say  that 
it  shows  a  sensible  acknowledgement  on  the  literateur's  part 
that  he  can  best  succeed  by  falling  in  with  the  prevailing  whim 
or  fad  of  the  public  ;  others  more  respectfully  offer  the  sugges- 
tion that  certain  forms  are  the  natural  expressions  of  the 
"Spirit  of  the  Time."  Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  to-day  is 
preeminently  the  golden  age  of  the  playwright. 
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.:   Literature  grows  Bteadily  more  dramatic.      Everyone  is 

trying  his  hand  at  it.  and  hardly  a  week  passes  without  the 

ace  of  some  new  "offering."    T  atre  is  becoming 

gly  the  center  of  attention,  and  I  know  of  more  than 

one  city  which  has  enlarged  the  number  of  its  playhouses  by 

half  within  the  past  year  or  two. 

Almost  every  city  has  a  library,  and  it  is  considered  a  repr< 
if  there  is  none.  With  the  increase  of  public  attention  to  the 
drama,  the  idea  of  municipal  or  city  theatres  is  gaining  ground. 
The  municipal  theatre  is  a  theatre  built  by  the  city  and  sup- 
ported by  the  city  for  the  benefit  of  the  city.  The  intention  is, 
however,  to  make  it  pay  a  large  part  of  its  own  expenses,  that 
it  may  not  be  a  drain  upon  the  city  treasury,  or  increase  the 
taxes.  Some  feel  that  it  should  be  wholly  supported  by  taxes 
and  be  free  to  the  public,  but  this  view  is  considered  imprac- 
ticable, for  the  present  at  least,  by  the  majority  of  thinkers. 
The  management  of  the  theatre  would  be  by  officers  paid  by 
the  city,  and  responsible  to  it  for  the  selection  of  plays  to  be 
performed. 

The  first  question  is,  naturally,  whether  the  theatre  has  in 
itself  great  enough  possibilities  to  warrant  its  being  taken  up 
by  the  city  as  a  public  institution.  There  are  many  people  who 
feel  that  the  theatre  barely  justifies  its  own  existence,  much 
less  its  countenance  and  support.  Old  prunes  and  prisms 
though  we  may  consider  these  persons,  we  are  nevertheless 
hound  to  try  and  answer  their  objections. 

The  theatre  appeals  to  the  majority  of  us  primarily  as  a  place 
of  amusement.  It  sounds  well  to  speak  of  the  great  uplifting 
forces  of  the  drama,  and  I  uphold  this  assertion  stoutly  ;  but  it 
i>  nevertheless  true  that,  as  a  rule,  we  do  not  go  to  the  theatre 
in  the  same  spirit  with  which  we  go  to  church.  We  go,  frankly. 
i  entertained.  There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  we  should 
object  to  admitting  this,  or  to  placing  it  first  among  the  great 
bilities  of  the  theatre.  It  can  be  the  most  ideal  of  recre- 
atioi 

delicious   thrill    for    most    of   US  in    going    to    the 

i     pur"    abandon    in    joy-taking    which    we  experience 

now!.'  :    the  great,  brilliant,   noisy  house,   the  music,   the 

BuddeD  darkness  and  hush,  the  glow  of  the  footlights  all    put  us 

,i  different  spirit ;   we  are  prepared  for  marvels,  and  the 
foreign,    the  strange,   the  fantastic   but    add  to  and   strengthen 
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our  credulity  and  anticipation  of  more  wonders.  The  great 
curtain  rises,  and  lo,  fairyland  !  Here  we  are  in  person,  listen- 
ing to  the  most  private  conversations  of  millionaires  in  luxuri- 
ous libraries,  of  anarchists  in  tenement  attics  ;  we  find  ourselves 
in  Paris,  Italy,  Holland,  the  Cannibal  Islands,  and  experience 
no  surprise,  but  only  joy.  Even  in  the  most  perfect  books, 
there  is  the  suspicion  that  we  are  not  getting  these  people  quite 
at  first  hand,  that  the  author  is  a  sort  of  Cook's  tourists'  guide 
for  them.  On  the  stage — never  !  This  pure,  spontaneous  enjoy- 
ment is  not  limited  to  the  audience.  Great  actors  and  actresses, 
even  while  admitting  the  tremendous  effort  involved  in  the 
work,  declare  that  there  is  no  pleasure  in  the  world  equal  to 
that  of  acting. 

Present  conditions  have  rendered  the  home  far  less  efficacious 
than  formerly  as  a  place  of  relaxation.  But  relaxation  and 
amusement  are  a  perfectly  normal  demand  on  the  part  of  every 
human  being.  Nothing  can  satisfy  such  a  demand  more  com- 
pletely than  a  good  play.  It  is  an  absolute  surrender  of  sympa- 
thies to  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  others,  a  substitution,  for  three 
hours  at  least,  of  a  new  world  for  the  worries  of  the  old. 

In  placing  recreation  first  among  the  possibilities  of  the  thea- 
tre, I  do  not  mean  at  all  to  deny  its  power  as  a  moral  force. 
Here,  in  the  opinion  of  several  critics,  it  comes  only  a  very 
little  way  behind  the  pulpit,  and  is  all  the  more  effective  because 
it  is  not  aimed  with  so  apparent  an  object  of  doing  good.  It  is 
of  course  true  that  it  frequently  appeals  to  the  emotions  rather 
than  to  the  intellect,  but  surely  there  is  a  good  deal  accom- 
plished, even  so.  Take,  for  instance,  the  revival  of  the  miracle 
play  of  "Everyman."  No  doubt  the  spectacle  of  sundry  hard- 
ened old  sinners  dissolved  in  penitent  tears  (as  was  actually  the 
case  in  many  theatres)  seems  utterly  absurd  and  grotesque. 
As  I  heard  a  minister  say,  probably  they  dried  their  eyes  and 
went  home  to  see  by  what  tricks  or  deals  they  could  make  up 
for  the  time  and  money  wasted.  Very  likely  they  did.  But  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  they  were  none  the  worse  for  a  little 
crying,  and  that  even  a  temporarily  sincere  feeling  did  them 
some  good. 

The  appeal  of  by  no  means  all  plays  is  emotional.  Some  of 
the  best  of  our  modern  plays  have  done  a  great  deal  toward 
exposing  corruption  in  politics.  In  one  case  at  least,  a  play 
actually  influenced  an  election,  and  even  where  the  results  have 
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not  been  so  tangible,  they  have  accomplished  their  greatest 
work  in  arousing  public  opinion. 

The  educational  value  of  plays  goes  almost  without  Baying. 
We  know  that  in  Shakespeare's  time  the  people  got  most  of  their 
irledge  of  history  from  the  stage.  So  to-day,  nothing  that 
we  Irani  from  hooks  ever  lives  for  US  as  do  those  bits  of  history 
which  we  have  seen  in  a  play.  Again,  and  this  is  especially 
true  to-day,  with  our  great  scenic  effects,  many  of  ns  who  have 
never  travelled  have  yet  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  general 
appearance  of  all  sorts  of  countries  and  their  inhabitants  from 
seeing  them  portrayed  upon  the  stage.  And  chief  of  all  is  the 
fact  that  the  greatest  literature  of  the  world  has  been  in  dramatic 
form.  We  say  that  we  can  get  more  from  Shakespeare's  plays  by 
reading  them,  and,  in  one  way,  perhaps  we  can.  But  surely  to 
see  them  acted  is  the  ideal  way,  and  the  way  in  which  the  author 
intended  the  world  to  know  them.  Moreover,  when  we  hear 
beautiful  lines  beautifully  spoken,  we  get  a  sense  of  their  music 
which  we  rarely  do  when  simply  reading  them. 

It  is  this  rare  combination  of  influences  which  marks  the 
theatre  as  a  peculiarly  powerful  factor  in  modern  progress. 
These  forces  may  be  applied  to  the  actor  as  well  as  to  the  audi- 
ence. The  stage  should  be  a  most  wonderful  educative  force 
for  him,  for  it  seems  as  if  nothing  could  be  more  stimulating 
than  a  whole-souled  portrayal  of  a  beautiful  character.  Many 
cases  have  shown  that  this  is  not  merely  theoretical.  To  take  a 
recent  instance,  we  have  the  illustration  of  the  actor  who  took 
the  part  of  Manson  in  the  "Servant  in  the  House,"  and  who, 
turning  from  a  more  or  less  gay  and  thoughtless  life,  is  now 
trying  earnestly  to  be  more  nearly  the  character  he  acted. 

From  all  these  possibilities  of  the  theatre  we  fall  back  upon 
the  facts  and  say,  "But  it  isn't  so."  Perfectly  true.  It  isn't. 
The  theatre  does  not  afford  either  this  ideal  recreation,  moral 
influence,  or  education,  and  thoughtful  people  are  beginning 
seriously  to  consider  the  reason  for  the  differences  between  the 
theory  which  seems  sound,  and  the  facts. 

Owing  to  many  different  causes,  a  certain  amount  of  oppro- 
brium has  come  to  be  attached  to  the  stage  as  a  profession. 
L'n fortunately,  it  has  considerable  foundation.  Girls  sre  con- 
tinually going  upon  the  stage  full  of  ambition  and  enthusiasm, 
with  a  feeling  that  it  is  as  much  a  field  for  individual  art  as 
painting  or  music.     It  is  the  rare  actress  who  after  a  few  years 
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keeps  this  attitude.  She  succeeds— but  thousands  fail.  The 
ordinary  girl,  on  going  upon  the  stage,  finds  herself  absolutely 
at  the  mercy  of  her  manager.  He  rents  or  sells  her  to  another 
manager  or  exchanges  her  for  some  other  actress.  He  puts  her 
in  any  part  in  any  play  that  he  considers  likely  to  draw  a  large 
audience.  The  part  may  be  even  vulgar  or  indecent.  She  has 
to  take  it,  or  give  up  her  profession.  She  is  hurried  over  the 
country,  stopping  at  many  very  uncomfortable  lodging  houses. 
She  knows  no  settled  or  home-like  life.  She  is  subject  to  con- 
tinual petty  annoyances.  This  is  not  so  much  the  case  with 
actresses  whose  reputation  is  more  firmly  established,  but  even 
they,  to  enjoy  any  real  liberty,  must  organize  companies  of 
their  own,  and  the  diffculties  they  encounter  are  many.  There 
are  many  cities  which  have  had  no  place  where  Mrs.  Fiske 
could  act,  and  in  others  she  has  been  repeatedly  obliged  to  give 
her  performance  in  the  worst  theatre  of  the  city — the  only  one 
not  controlled  by  the  Trust. 

Then  comes  the  constant  insistence  on  catching  the  popular 
attention.  A  certain  feature  "  makes  a  hit/'  while  another  is 
unnoticed.  The  one  is  expanded,  the  other  frequently  dropped. 
The  whole  is  carried  on  with  the  financial  aspect  always  impres- 
sively prominent — with  one  eye  on  art  and  the  other  on  the 
ticket  office.  The  story  of  the  play  in  which  "Oh  thunder  !" 
was  changed  to  "  Oh  my  !"  for  Boston,  and  "  Oh  damn  !"  for 
Chicago,  illustrates  the  way  the  public  taste  is  catered  to. 
Naturally,  in  a  theatre  run  wholly  for  profit,  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  dramatic  art  must  take  second  place. 

In  spite  of  all  this  superficial  touching  up  to  please  the  public, 
there  are  plenty  of  ways  in  which  the  public  are  not  pleased. 
Where  the  Trust  controls  every  theatre,  certain  great  players 
who  are  independent  can  never  come.  Neither  can  the  people 
in  any  way  by  their  own  efforts  bring  good  players  to  their 
city.  They  have  to  take  the  gifts  the  theatre  gods  provide 
them  and  be  thankful. 

Moreover,  when  good  plays  are  brought  to  a  city,  the  price  of 
the  tickets  is  generally  prohibitive  for  the  poorer  class.  Since 
going  to  the  theatre  is  for  them,  as  for  others,  the  satisfaction 
of  a  perfectly  natural  longing,  they  are  driven  to  poor  plays 
and  players.  It  is  a  pitiable  fact  that  in  every  city — almost 
every  city,  at  any  rate— there  is  at  least  one  theatre  to  which 
"no  one  goes,"  because  it  is  so  notoriously  vulgar  and  demoral- 
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izing.     What  do  you  suppose  happens  to  the  crowds  that  till  it 

night  after  night  ?    This  is  the  theatre  which  has  ten-cent  seats 
and  Ladies1  Free  Afternoons,  and  at  which  the  program  is  a 

ties  by  burlesquers.  Such  a  theatre  is  undoubt- 
edly an  evil,  yet  it  is  the  only  one  which  lies  within  the  reach 
of  many. 

It  is  by  no  means,  however,  the  only  theatre  where  there  are 
bad  plays.  Not  even  the  best  theatre  is  free  from  productions 
which  are  distinctly  harmful  in  their  nature,  and  which  are 
accessible  to  all  who  can  afford  them.  To  be  sure  there  is  a 
in  amount  of  censorship  in  some  cities,  but  it  is  likely  to 
be  of  a  cursory  and  superficial  character.  My  own  city  lias  a 
supposed  censorship  on  plays,  and  yet  in  one  week  the  three 
"good"  theatres  were  presenting  respectively  "The  Queen  of 
the  Moulin  Rouge,"  "Miss  Innocence,"  and  "The  Girl  from 
Rector's.''  I  have  not  personally  witnessed  any  of  these  attrac- 
tions, but  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  a  judicious 
mother  might  object  to  them  as  entertainment  for  the  young. 
And  yet  there  they  were,  all  going  on  at  the  same  time,  under 
the  censors'  benignant  smiles. 

It  has  been  a  notorious  fact  for  some  time  that  laws  in  regard 
to  theatres  are  not  strictly  enforced.  Various  exposures  have 
resulted  in  temporary  improvement  or  in  attention  to  some 
detail,  but  the  trouble  has  never  really  been  remedied. 

Now  these  deficiencies  in  our  present  theatre  the  municipal 
theatre  will  remedy,  besides  conferring  other  very  lasting  bene- 
fit-. We  have  had  but  two  experiments  in  the  country  with 
the  municipal  theatre  and  are  inclined  to  be  rather  sceptical  in 
1  to  it.  especially  we  in  Northampton  who  see  a  so-called 
municipal  theatre  every  day  which  seems  rather  worse  than 
ordinary  kinds. 

Tiiis  particular  and  pointed  objection  can  be  disposed  of,  for 
the  Northampton  theatre  is  not  a  real  municipal  theatre  at  all. 
It  has  some  of  the  garments  of  a  municipal  theatre,  but  is  in 
reality  a  poor  masquerader.  It  will  need  a  good  deal  of  reor- 
ganization before  it  can  feel  itself  truly  entitled  to  its  name. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  municipal  theatre  is  the 
opposition  of  the  Theatre  Trust.  This,  it  is  said,  would  prevent 
the  municipal  theatres  from  securing  the  best  actors  and  plays. 
N^w.  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  reasonably  large  number  of 
fine  actors  and  actresses  who  are  independent  of  the  Trust  and 
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to  whom  the  municipal  theatre  would  be  a  blessing.  Again, 
the  method  of  having  a  municipal  stock  company  has  proved 
most  successful  in  Germany,  where  the  actors  at  the  municipal 
theatre  come  to  be  among  the  city's  most  distinguished  and 
respected  citizens.  But  aside  from  this,  the  hope  for  the  munici- 
pal theatre,  and  the  reasonable  hope,  too,  is  that  it  would  in 
great  measure  break  down  the  power  of  the  Trust  and  bring 
more  and  more  good  players  to  its  standard. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  a  number  of  people  who 
admit  that  the  municipal  theatre  would  not  be  kept  from  good 
plays  by  the  Trust,  but  who  are  afraid  that  good  plays  would 
not  necessarily  be  a  good  thing.  Cheap  melodrama,  they  argue, 
may  seem  an  evil  to  the  educated  classes,  but  is  as  essential  to 
the  masses  as  fairy  tales  are  to  children.  They  miss  entirely 
the  fact  that  the  fairy  tale,  in  its  simplicity,  is  a  most  perfect 
work  of  art.  So  through  generations  fairy  tales  have  come 
down  to  us,  but  the  cheap  melodramas  of  bygone  years  are  as  if 
they  had  never  been. 

Then  there  are  those  who  believe  that  the  difficulties  in  secur- 
ing good  plays  would  come  not  from  without,  but  within. 
They  argue  that  the  ordinary  city  officer  has  no  more  idea  of  a 
good  play  than  any  of  the  people  who  patronize  the  poorest 
productions,  and  certainly  not  such  good  taste  as  the  regular 
managers  whose  whole  lives  have  been  spent  in  presenting 
plays.  If  they  have  heavy  moral  responsibility  hanging  over 
them,  the  result  will  be  that  dramatized  versions  of  "  Rollo  at 
Play"  will  be  the  only  things  admitted.  When  some  of  us 
recall  the  merrj-  days  of  public  school  when  school  libraries 
were  a  new  thing  and  the  oppressiveness  of  their  moral  duty 
caused  teachers  to  exclude  such  books  as  the  "  Little  Minister" 
and  "  Lorna  Doone  "  as  disgustingly  and  demoralizingly  amorous 
for  the  infant  mind,  we  feel  some  sympathy  with  this  point  of 
view.  But  after  all,  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case.  We  have 
had  the  theatre  a  long  while  and  the  ordinary  man  is  not  a  prig. 
The  ground  that  new  men  will  be  inexperienced  has  been  urged 
against  every  kind  of  reform  or  improvement  time  out  of  mind. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  take  even  an  entirely  new  set  of  men 
very  long  to  get  into  the  routine.  However,  the  idea  is  to  take 
the  best  available  material  in  each  city,  the  expert  in  each 
line.  The  best-known  critics  would  be  obtained,  if  possible,  for 
censors  and  choosers  of  plays  ;  the  managers  would  be  men  who 
had  proved  their  ability. 
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And  here  comes  one  of  the  last  objections.      Many  declare 

that  even  the  best  men  could  not  make  a  good  board  of  directors 

much  as  no  two  people  have  tin1  same  standards  of  propriety 

or  excellence.      It  is,  of  course,  true  that  no  board   could  be 

infallible.  But  certainly  the  opinion  of  those  judging  from  an 
aesthetic  and  ethical  standard  is  better  than  of  those  who  judge 
from  a  financial  standard. 

And  now  we  turn  to  the  positive  side  of  the  question — what 
new  things  the  municipal  theatre  would  accomplish.  It  would 
tend  to  improve  civic  life  in  every  way.  For  the  actors,  condi- 
tions would  be  made  as  nearly  ideal  as  possible.  As  servants 
of  the  public  they  would  hold  a  much  more  esteemed  place  in 
everyone's  opinion.  They  could,  if  stock  companies  were  largely 
used,  settle  down  in  permanent  homes  and  enter  into  the  life  of 
their  city.  But  most  important  is  the  fact  that  the  interest  of 
the  public  would  be  definitely  stimulated  in  regard  to  these 
problems.  By  making  the  public  share  in  the  plans  for  and 
the  ownership  of  such  a  theatre,  the  importance  of  the  theatre 
would,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  be  greatly  increased.  Not  merely 
interest  would  be  awakened,  but  a  sense  of  responsibility  as 
well,  for  the  citizen  would  feel  that  the  theatre  was  as  great  a 
cause  for  pride  as  good  roads,  lighting,  parks,  or  public  buildings. 

An  opening  would  be  given  to  students  of  civic  life  to  make 
the  theatre  helpful  to  the  people,  instead  of  simply  looking  on 
as  formerly  and  wishing  they  could  do  something  about  it. 
And  somebody  would  be  definitely  responsible  for  establishing 
a  censorship  on  plays. 

In  small  cities  or  villages  which  could  support  only  one  thea- 
tre, a  municipal  theatre  would  put  any  others  out  of  business, 
and  thus  definitely  prevent  bad  plays  from  being  put  within 
reach  of  the  people.  In  other  cities  it  is  hoped  that  after  one 
or  two  municipal  theatres  were  built,  a  standard,  at  least,  would 
be  set.  Mm-.'  is  often  accomplished  by  supporting  the  good 
than  by  crushing  out  the  bad  ;  and  as  the  public  taste  was  raised 
by  enjoyment  of  tin-  best,  other  theatres  would  lose  supporl 
until  their  business  ceased  to  be  profitable. 

Even  several  municipal  theatres  would  not  be  a  drain  upon 
the  public  purse,  for  they  would  be  made  as  nearly  self-support- 
ing as  possible.  And  doing  this  would  not  make  t  hem  expensive 
Luxuries,  for  the  middlemen's  profits  all  along  the  line  would  be 
cut  out.      Moreover,  it  is  hoped  that  in  many  cities  a  definite 
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fund  would  be  provided,  which  would  be  increased  by  the  city 
year  after  year,  the  interest  from  which  should  go  to  the 
theatre.  The  price  of  tickets  would  thus  be  lowered,  so  that 
the  cheaper  seats  should  be  within  the  reach  of  almost  every- 
one, and  with  them  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  very  best 
actors  that  could  be  obtained. 

Since  such  disasters  as  that  of  the  Iroquois  Theatre,  we  have 
greatly  strengthened  and  improved  our  license  and  building 
laws.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  theatres 
have  eluded  them,  and  that  some  cities  make  barely  a  pretence 
of  enforcing  them.  This  would  not  be  the  case  with  a  public 
building.  Aside  from  the  responsibility  of  the  city  for  those  in 
its  public  buildings,  there  is  the  purely  financial  aspect.  No 
city  cares  to  run  the  risk  of  having  thousands  of  dollars,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  lives  of  its  citizens,  destroyed.  And  no  city 
dares  cheat  itself  by  evading  its  own  laws,  nor  do  any  city 
officers  dare  bring  themselve  so  into  public  disfavor. 

Lastly,  the  building  of  a  municipal  theatre  would  put  the 
theatre  as  a  whole  on  an  entirely  different  plane.  By  recogniz- 
ing it  thus  openly  as  one  of  the  greatest  forces  for  good  in 
modern  life,  we  would  make  it  so.  It  would  be  art  for  art's 
sake — the  very  best  in  art  without  the  dragging  consideration 
of  whether  "  it  will  pay." 

A  friend  of  mine  who  was  travelling  in  Mexico  (and  the  same 
is  true  of  South  and  Central  America)  walked  out  to  see  the 
first  little  village  at  which  she  stopped.  The  houses  on  each 
side  of  the  road  were  little  adobe  structures,  mere  huts  in 
appearance,  and  everything  seemed  to  indicate  the  most  primi- 
tive kind  of  life,  amid  great  poverty.  Suddenly  at  a  bend  in 
the  road  she  came  in  sight  of  a  little  eminence,  among  the  beau- 
tiful trees  of  which  stood  a  glorious  building  of  pure  marble. 
With  huge  supporting  pillars  and  broad  shining  white  steps,  it 
seemed  like  a  wonderful  Greek  temple,  a  very  Parthenon.  In 
answer  to  her  astonished  inquiry,  a  native  explained  with  pride 
that  it  was  their  theatre,  a  municipal  theatre  which  they  them- 
selves had  earned  the  money  for.  Here  came  the  great  actors, 
musicians,  and  singers.  They  had  heard  Dusa  only  the  week 
before. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  drama,  the  literary  form  in 
which  the  spirit  of  the  present  age  is  expressing  itself  to  so 
large  an  extent,  should  be  guided  into  channels  where  it  will  be 
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free  from  financial  pressure,  and  able  to  come  to  its  finest 
artistic  development  without  losing  its  hold  upon  the  people; 
and  the  way  in  which  this  could  best  be  accomplished  is  by  a 
judicious  application  of  the  principle  of  the  civic  theatre. 


THE  CLOUD  SHEEP 

HELEN   FITZJAMES  SEARIGHT 

I  lie  in  bed.  and  watch  the  clouds 
Go  blowing  past  across  the  moon. 
Softly  and  silently. 
The  little  ones  are  far  away. 
So  tiny,  moving  slow  ;— but  soon 
They  seem  to  grow  quite  big  and  white 
Perhaps  the  wind  is  chasing  them 
Across  the  sky  to-night. 
They  are  the  kind  of  woolly  sheep 
I  like  to  count  to  go  to  sleep. 
Very  soft  and  quiet, 
Past  the  moon  they  go. 
I  counted  one 
A  long  time  ago  ; 
Sheep  are  slow. 
A  long  time  ago 
I  counted  one — 
Two  is  coming. 
Very  small ; 
I  think  it  doesn't 
Move  at  all- 
Long  ago — 
I — counted  one,— 
Sheep — are — slow. 


MEN 

AMITA   FAIRGRIEVE 

"Eugenie,  do  you  know  something  ?"  cried  Sue,  as  she  burst 
into  the  former's  room  on  her  way  up  from  Sunday  breakfast. 

"I  used  to  think  I  did  before  I  came  here,  but  Fm  beginning 
to  fear  I  was  mistaken," 

"That  is  such  an  obvious  answer,"  objected  Sue,  pouting. 
"Miss  Jordan  particularly  requested  that  the  next  dialogue  we 
ask  her  to  read  be  brilliant." 

"My  dear  Sue,  if  you  are  going  to  be  a  Boswell-effect,  don't 
come  to  me  to-day.  I  don't  feel  in  the  least  like  being  immor- 
talized." There  was  silence  for  nine  seconds.  "What  was  your 
news  ? " 

"  I  sha'n't  tell  if  you're  going  to  be  stupid.  It's  this  :  Mary 
asked  me  to  take  care  of  her  man's  roommate  to-day,  and  what 
do  you  suppose  ?  I  saw  him  at  the  theatre  last  night,  and  he's 
one  of  my  old  flames,  my  oldest  old  flame,  in  fact ! " 

"  Pooh  !"  said  Euge'nie,  "is  that  all  ?  I'd  like  to  see  anybody 
produce  a  man  from  either  Dartmouth  or  Williams  who  isn't 
one  of  your  old  flames." 

Sue  fell  upon  her  with  a  pillow,  as  the  door  opened,  and  two 
more  girls  came  in.  "Young  ladies,  young  ladies!"  cried 
Mary,  "is  this  the  way  you  deport  yourselves  on  the  Sabbath  ?'3 

Eugenie  emerged  from  the  tangle,  little  the  worse.  "Much 
excitement,"  she  explained.  "Sue  has  just  been  telling  me 
that  the  man  she's  going  to  fuss  is  one  she  loved  and  lost  long 
since." 

"  I  didn't  know  you  ever  lost,  Sue,"  murmured  Jane  Forrest, 
the  second  new-comer. 

"  Davy  ! "  gasped  Mary.     "  What  fun  !  " 

"You  see,  you  never  called  him  anything  but  '  Davy,'  so  how 
was  I  to  recognize  the  little  '  Billy  Davis'  I  used  to  know  ?  I 
was  so  excited  last  night  I  forgot  even  to  notice  what  the  play 
was  about." 

"That's  too  bad,"  said  little  Beth  Norris,  appearing  in  the 
doorway.     "  It  was  a  good  play.     Now,  what's  the  joke  ?" 
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"■  You  are,  baby/'  said  Eugenie,  fondly.  "Coine  over  here  to 
grandmother  and  never  mind  their  laughing-.  Tell  us  your 
reminiscences,  Sue." 

Sue,  who  had  been  gazing  into  space,  started.  "  It  was  ages 
ago,  when  I  wore  my  hair  down  my  back,  and  he  was  in  short 
trousers.  You  can't  imagine  what  a  shock  it  gave  me  to  see 
him  stealing  about  in  long  ones.  I  had  thought  he  was  to  'live 
forever  young  in  my  remembrance.'  We  went  together  all 
through  grammar  school.  We  used  to  talk  about  what  he'd 
'  let  me '  do  when  w,e  were  married  !     Isn't  that  lo  rely  ?  " 

"And  what  finally  shattered  Love's  Young  Dream?"  asked 
Jane. 

"Why,  I  don't  remember  exactly.  It  was  once  when  we  were 
walking  home  from  school,  consuming  peanuts — his  favorite 
confection.  I  wonder  if  he  likes  them  yet.  He  wanted  me  to 
do  one  thing  and  I  wanted  to  do  another,  some  vital  question 
like  swinging  with  him  at  the  Saturday  picnic.  Suddenly  he 
said  :  '  Take  the  peanuts  ! '  and  I  said  :  '  I  don't  want  your  old 
peanuts  ! '  He  put  the  bag  down  on  the  sidewalk  and  stalked 
off  in  one  direction,  while  I  stalked  off  in  the  other.  After  that 
we  didn't  speak.     And  he  moved  away  before  we  made  up  ! " 

"  I  thought  there  was  a  tragedy  in  his  life,"  said  Mary 
musingly.     "  There  is  a  veiled  shadow  in  his  dark  eyes — " 

Jane  pinched  her  suddenly.     "Very  well  veiled,"  she  said. 

"  Oh  Jane,  did  you  meet  him  ?  Now,  seriously,  how  does  he 
impress  one  who  begrudges  all  male  humanity  the  space  it 
takes  up  ?" 

"  He's  well  enough,"  Jane  answered,  "  as  men  go." 

"  He  goes  a  good  deal  better  than  most.  What  do  you  know, 
girls  ?  Charlie  was  smoking  and  offered  him  a  cigar,  and  he 
asked  Jane  if  she  minded.  First  she  said  'Yes,' and  then  she 
said  '  Oh  no,  it'll  keep  you  from  talking.'" 

A  chorus  of  shocked  "  Ohs  ! "  and  "Why  Jane  Elizabeth  For- 
rests  ! "  followed. 

"And  then,"  pursued  Mary,  "  he  had  such  a  coughing  fit  that 
Bhe  asked  him  if  tuberculosis  ran  in  his  family  !" 

11  My  poor  Billie,"  said  Sue,  "  what  must  have  been  your  suf- 
ferings ! " 

"Jane  Forrest,"  said  little  Beth  severely,  "you  don't  know  a 
good  thing  when  you  see  it.  I  gazed  upon  him  from  afar  and 
only  wished  mine  were  half  as  dear.  Of  course  Harry's  all 
right,  but  I  heard  some  one  say  he  was  terribly  young." 
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"My  daughter/'  said  Jane  solemnly,  "you  are  subject  to  a 
disease  known  as  Homomania.  Common  enough  to  damsels  of 
your  age—" 

"  But,  happily,  not  fatal,"  interposed  Mary.  "  What  time  is 
it,  somebody  ?" 

"  Nine-fifteen.     Going  to  take  him  to  church,  Mary  ?" 

"Yes,  I  am.  It's  the  only  way  I  can  dissuade  him  from 
coming  down  here  every  Sunday." 

Eugdnie  regarded  her  with  a  smile  in  languid  eyes.  "How 
one  room  can  hold  you  and  Jane  I  never  understood.  Cynics 
and  man-haters  ! " 

"  I'm  not  a  cynic  !"  declared  Jane. 

"And  I'm  not  a  man-hater  ! "  cried  Mary.  She  stood  up  in 
her  excitement,  brushing  her  hair  out  of  her  eyes  in  one  quick 
gesture.  "They  aren't  anything  alike,  Genie.  A  man-hater 
doesn't  know  men  at  all,  but  hates  them  just  the  same — " 

"Which  implies,"  said  Jane,  "that  a  cynic  does  know  all 
about  men  and  loves  them  just  the  same  ?" 

"No,  it  doesn't  exactly.  But  I'm  not  a  cynic,  either.  It's  so 
conceited.  I'm  only  sensible.  I  know  just  how  much  they 
mean  what  they  say  when  you've  given  them  a  good  meal  at 
Boyden's,  or  Rose-Tree.  Jane,  now,  would  despise  them  for 
their  falsity.  She  doesn't  realize  how  much  their  emotions  are 
the  result  of  their  creature  comforts." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  despise  them.  They  can't  help  it.  But  I  never 
yet  saw  a  man  I'd  want  to  turn  around  and  look  after.  Last 
summer  I  met  a  regular  Apollo  and  my  maiden  heart  did  flutter 
a  bit,  I  confess.  But  the  girl  with  him  was  asking  him  what 
he  took  at  college,  and  he  said,  '  Oh,  music,  and  lunch,  and 
foot-ball.'     Now,  wasn't  that  witty  ?  " 

"You  must  make  some  allowance,  Jane,  for  the  summer- 
time. Maybe  he  was  just  a  sport,  but  probably  he  was  adjust- 
ing his  remarks  to  her  mentality." 

Jane  grunted.  "I  don't  want  an  adjustable  one,"  she  said. 
"  The  most  interesting  man  I  ever  knew  had  been  brought  up  to 
believe  in  prize-fighting  and  a  literal  Hell.  He  was  our  chauf- 
feur last  year,  and  it  never  crossed  his  mind  that  there  was  any 
need  for  adjustment." 

"  Oh  Jane  !  Tell  about  the  time  you  made  a  conspiracy  with 
him  ! " 

"Against  Mr.  Derby  ?    It  wasn't  much.     You  see,  I  suspected 
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he  had  false  teeth,  so  one  time  Mel  and  I  (that's  the  chauffeur, 
his  name  was  Mclvin  Parmlee,  and  I  called  him  Mel-Pomene, 
but  he  didn't  know  the  difference)  took  him  autoing  ever  the 
roughest  road  in  Connecticut.  And  you  can  tell  what  that 
means,  if  you  know  anything  about  Connecticut." 

"Did  you  find  out  that  your  suspicions  were  correct  ?" 
11  Yes,  I  did.     Don't  remind  me  of  it." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Beth,  "  that  the  reason  George  Wash- 
ington looks  so  firm-lipped  in  the  picture  in  Seelye  16  is  'cause 
he  had  just  had  his  teeth  taken  out  ?" 

"  That's  right,"  said  Jane  bitterly.  "  Destroy  the  few  ideals  I 
have  among  the  other  sex." 

Mary  patted  her  soothingly.  "Jane  was  up  late  last  night,'' 
she  said. 

"  Do  you  know  the  proverb,  '  Many  call,  but  few  know  when 
to  go  home'  ?"  asked  Sue.  "  I  often  thought  of  it  last  summer. 
Glad  I'm  back  where  there's  a  ten  o'clock  rule." 

"  I  wish  there  were  a  nine-thirty  rule,"  said  Jane,  "  so  Marv'd 
get  to  bed  on  time  occasionally." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  to-day  ?    You  act  cross." 

11  That's  not  acting.    I  am  cross.    Ever  see  me  when  I  wasn't  ? n 

"Anybody'd    think   you   were   sorry    Mr.    Davis   isn't  to   be 

inflicted  on  you  to-day,"  remarked  Eugenie  softly.     She  crossed 

her  feet  and  looked  at  them  steadily,  avoiding  Jane's  dire  glance. 

"You  girls  make  me  tired.     Just  because  you  think  of  nothing 

but  men  all  the  time,  you  seem  to  think  everybody's  built  that 

way." 

11  We  don't !  "  they  protested  indignantly.  And  "  It's  the  one 
day  in  seven  we  can,"  added  Beth. 

"  Do  you  suppose,"  asked  Sue,  "that  Billie  will  ever  forgive 

me  for  wasting  those  peanuts  ?     Really,  I've  felt  ever  since  as 

if  I  had  missed  something  out  of  my  life.     And  they  are  not  to 

■egained.     1  wonder  who  found  them." 

"Oh,  his  mad  must  be  outlawed  by  this  time,"  said  Euge*nie. 

11  Really,  Sue,  you'll  like  him  a  lot,"  Mary  told  her.      "He 

isn't  the  kind  that  most  girls  treat  as  Jane  did.     He'll  maki 

Lm  yet.     But  he  isn't  the  kind  that  keeps  hanging  on,  do 
.    you  shake,  either." 
"  Like  Charlie,  I  Jane. 

.Mary  neither  assented  nor  dissented.     "Isn't  it  funny?1 
went  on  presently,  "  you  don't   want  to  encourage  a  man,  but  if 
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you're  cold  to  him,  it's  the  very  way  to  make  him  crazy  about 
you.     (Snort  all  you  waut  to,  Jane.)" 

"You  know  I  don't  believe  in  love,"  said  Jane.  "I  haven't 
seen  one  decent  marriage  in  the  last  ten  years — since  I  knew 
there  was  such  a  thing.  Last  week  before  I  came  back  I  strayed 
into  a  church  where  two  misguided  beings  were  plighting  their 
troths.  He  was  just  saying,  'With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee 
endow,'  and  I  happened  to  know  that  he  didn't  own  a  cent  and 
was  in  debt  for  the  ring  besides  ! " 

"  '  Better  a  dinner  of  herbs,'"  quoted  Eugenie. 

"Yes,  but  it  would  be  a  great  deal  more  sensible  if  she  had 
said,  '  Me  for  the  stalled  ox ' ! " 

"You  intend  to,  I  suppose  ?" 

"No,"  firmly.  "My  worldly  usefulness  will  be  limited  to 
playing  at  school  concerts  and  waiting  on  table  at  church 
suppers." 

"Anyway,"  said  her  roommate,  "who  would  marry  such  a 
nose  ?  " 

"  I  know  it,  Mary,"  was  Jane's  chastened  answer.  "  It  veers 
more  to  the  right  every  day." 

"Why  don't  you  wipe  it  with  the  other  hand  ?"  asked  Beth. 

Everyone  howled.  "Thank  you,"  said  Jane  gravely.  "And 
now,  will  you  please  tell  us  your  views  of  love  ?  They  may  be 
as  practical." 

"I  don't  know  much  about  it,"  began  Beth  nervously.  She 
was  always  nervous  when  it  was  borne  in  upon  her  that  she 
might  be  listened  to.  "  But  I'm  sure  I  don't  see  how  I'll  ever 
get  my  living  unless  someone  does  marry  me.  I  can't  play  well 
enough  for  a  moving-picture  show,  and  as  for  teaching,  why,  I 
can't  even  learn  what  they  try  to  teach  me  ! " 

"'  Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever,'"  com- 
forted Eugeaiie. 

"That's  all  very  well,  but  when  you're  called  on  for  a  math, 
proposition,  it  doesn't  hold  good." 

Eugenie  squeezed  her.  "  I  guess  there  isn't  much  danger  of 
your  being  manless,"  she  said.     "  Twice  last  week." 

"Yes,  and  do  you  know  how  I  did  it  ?  I  telegraphed  over, 
'  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?     Haven't  you  seen  the  moon  ? ' " 

"  Beth  Norris  !     I'm  shocked  !  amazed!  astounded  ! " 

"  Don't  worry,"  advised  Jane.  "You'll  get  what  you  want. 
My  Scotch  grandmother  would  say,  if  she  were  here,  '  There 
was  ne'er  a  silly  Jill  but  there  was  aye  a  silly  Jack.' " 
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"That's  just  it,  I  don't  want  a  silly  one  !"  wailed  Beth. 

14  Something  on  the  order  '  Who  weds  me  must  have  both  wit 
and  wealth  '  ?"  asked  Mary.  "  That's  what  1  want.  And  prob- 
ably I'll  draw  someone  who  never  graduated  from  High  School 
and  mows  lawns  for  wherewithal  to  clothe  us  !  And  you'll  all 
come  to  see  me  and  I'll  be  splashing  around  scrubbing  the 
kitchen,  with  my  hair  all  wispy,  and  skirt  pinned  up,  and  my 
waist  coming  out  in  the  back — " 
•And  rubbers  on  !"  added  Beth. 

"Well,  if  we  can  afford  them,"  conceded  Mary.  "Sue,  there, 
is  another  who  doesn't  believe  in  the  tender  passion,  aren't  you  ?" 

"  No  one  believes  in  it  more  than  I  do  !"  exclaimed  Sue  indig- 
nantly. "I've  been  in  too  often.  The  trouble  is  that  I  never 
yet  fell  in  love  at  first  sight  that  I  didn't  fall  out  at  second. 
The  reason  I  bicker  around  so  is  because  I'm  trying  to  find  THE 
ONE.  And  I'm  scared  to  death  for  fear  I'll  marry  someone 
else  and  see  HIM  on  the  way  to  the  station." 

"  What  would  your  Scotch  grandmother  say  to  Sue,  Jane,  if 
she  were  here  ?  " 

"That  she'll  go  through  the  woods  and  pick  up  a  crooked 
stick  at  the  end  !  But  after  all,  that's  the  kind  everyone  gets, 
only  she  doesn't  know  it  at  the  time." 

"Jane  Forrest,  '  Whoever  lives  true  life  will  love  true  love." 

"Just  because  someone  said  it  in  blank  verse  doesn't  make 
it  so." 

"Jane,"  said  Eugenie,  "  I  heard  a  sermon  this  summer  in 
which  the  minister  said  that  '  maiden  ladies'  who  declare  their 
disbelief  in  love  are  either  lying  or  have  been  disappointed." 

"All  right,"  said  Jane  cheerfully,  "  I  have  been  disappointed. 
That  is  to  say,  disillusioned,  enlightened.  And  I'm  glad  I 
have.  It's  like  ceasing  to  believe  in  fairies,  and  Santa  Clans, 
and  other  pleasing  figments  of  someone's  brain.  I  believe  in 
getting  married,  if  you  want  to.  I'd  hate  to  be  in  such  a  pitiful 
minority  as  I  would  be  otherwise.  But  it  is  because  you're 
friends,  not  mad  lovers  ;  it's  on  account  of  a  feeling  guided  by 
reason,  and  founded  on  facts." 

"  Where  would  literature  be  unless  it  were  for  '  what  it  is  to 
love'  ? "  asked  Sue. 

"That  is  no  argument,"  said  Mary.  "  In  Jane's  library  are 
to  be  rows  of  cook-books  and  bank-books,  possibly  a  dictionary. 
But  no  '  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  '  or  '  Love  Anthologies."' 

"  I  should  hope  not." 
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"Jane,"  said  Eugenie  gravely,  "you're  acting  on  the  same 
principle  that  would  induce  you  to  wear  a  white  dress  out  in  a 
storm,  to  show  your  defiance  of  the  weather.  The  fact  stands 
that  it's  raining." 

"  I  bow  to  one  having  authority,"  said  Jane. 

"  But  you  yourself,  Eugenie,"  said  Sue,  "have  been  vulner- 
able more  than  once." 

"Yes,"  admitted  Euge'nie,  "I  have."  She  laughed  a  little. 
"As  I  look  back  upon  my  Road  of  Life,"  she  cried,  dramatically, 
"I  see  that  it  is  marked,  at  least  once  a  mile,  by  stones  which  I 
erected  in  Eternal  Devotion  to  some  Being  or  other.  I  suppose 
we  all  do." 

"And  then  they  toppled  over,"  said  Jane. 

Euge'nie  shook  her  head.  "  No.  I  just  naturally  walked  past 
most  of  them." 

"And  is  Mr.  Miller's  monument  higher  than  the  rest  ?" 

Eugenie,  after  regarding  Mr.  Miller's  diamond  for  a  moment, 
suddenly  raised  her  eyes  with  a  fire  in  them  that  made  them 
doubly  beautiful.  But  her  words  were  quite  simple.  "Yes,'' 
she  said,  "it  is."  Then  her  mood  changed.  "  I  hope  you  girls 
all  realize,"  she  said,  "that  Sue  has  been  taking  down  every- 
thing you  said  in  her  mind's  note-book  and  that  you  are  pres- 
ently to  be  employed  for  English  Thirteen." 

"I  don't  mind,"  said  Jane.  "  Fve  become  accustomed  to 
being  electrified  by  seeing  my  own  views  on  life  and  customs 
stare  up  at  me  when  I  open  the  Monthly.  I  expect  to  be  put 
into  a  popular  song  some  day." 

"I  don't  like  people  whose  one  aim  in  life  is  Material,"  said 
Mary.  "  She  put  her  arm  around  Sue  as  she  said  it,  leading  her 
to  the  door.  "  Those  men  are  here  now.  There's  the  bell,  and 
it's  almost  half-past  ten." 

Eugenie  rose,  and  followed  them  across  the  room.  "  I  heard 
something  the  other  day,"  she  told  Mary,  "from  a  very  pro- 
found source,  Sherlock  Holmes,  I  think.  '  There  are  people 
who,  while  not  possessing  genius  themselves,  have  a  remarkable 
power  of  stimulating  it.'" 

"That's  the  way,  too,  with  people  who  don't  possess  wit," 
said  Jane. 

"  Don't  knock.     Go  right  out." 

But  Jane  stopped  in  the  doorway.  "  Ge'nie,  I  might  as  well 
confess  that  Emerson  hit  me  pretty  hard  the  other  day.     I  took 
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a  morning  off  to  read  him,  and  he  told  me  that  the  solar  system 
has  DO  anxiety  about  its  reputation.  I  hardly  think  E.  B. 
Browning  is  worrying.  Op— or  Cupid,  either. M  She  grinned. 
"  Bill  don't  you  tell  Sue.  It  would  ruin  my  chances  for  mate- 
rializing." and  Jane  fled  down  the  hall. 


MY  LADY  OF  LAUGHTER 

DOROTHY    LAWSON    HAWKINS 

My  Lady  of  Laughter  comes  over  the  hill, 
And  her  tresses  blow  free  in  the  wind  of  the  west. 
She  smiles  in  my  eyes,  and  there  throbs  in  my  breast 
The  longing  to  follow,  and  learn  of  her  still- 
To  follow,  and  find  out  the  end  of  the  quest. 
Oh  !   I  must  go  after 
My  Lady  of  Laughter, 
And  find  out  the  quest. 

I  have  followed  her  smile  to  the  end  of  the  earth. 
To  learn  the  perpetual  well-spring  that  cheers 
To  the  end  of  the  world — to  the  death  of  the  years  ; 
But  I  learned  from  that  quest  that  her  laughter  had  birth 
In  no  fragrance  and  song,  but  in  anguish  and  fears. 
The  Rivers  of  Weeping 
That  spring,  never-sleeping, 
In  the  Garden  of  Tears. 


THE  "BAD  BOY" 

IRENE  CURTIS 

Bill  Bailey  was  the  "  bad  boy  "  of  the  school.  The  little  girls 
feared  him  on  account  of  the  chalk  on  his  grimy  face  and  hands 
and  the  funny,  arrogant  faces  he  made  behind  teacher's  back. 
The  boys  steered  clear  of  him  as  much  as  possible,  for  they  felt 
that,  if  he  ever  chose  to  drop  that  air  of  lazy  good-nature  and 
defiant  indifference,  he  would  be  a  "  terror."  And  so  one  always 
saw  him  standing,  with  that  impudent,  condescending  grin  on 
his  face,  watching  the  games  of  the  children  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  satisfied  spectator.  His  towsled  pale-clay-colored 
hair  was  always  the  same,  no  matter  what  light  fell  upon  it ; 
and  in  his  queer  blue  eyes,  one  never  met  anything  but  that 
defiant  "Wat  yer  lookin'  for?"  look.  Mrs.  Anderson,  who 
had  the  first  three  grades,  said  he  was  a  problem,  and  Miss 
Alice,  who  had  him  now,  said  she  simply  couldn't  put  up  with 
him.  Swagger  he  would,  behind  her  back,  and  Miss  Alice  her- 
self sometimes  felt  at  a  loss  under  his  whimsical  scrutiny. 
"  He  acts  like  a  born  psychologist,"  she  confessed  to  herself. 

One  day  it  happened.  Bill  had  answered  at  random  in  gram- 
mar and  offered  nothing  but  impudent  silence  when  Miss  Alice 
asked  him  a  question  in  arithmetic. 

"Why  don't  you  answer  ?"  she  asked  him  angrily. 

"Because  I  don't  know  what  to  answer,"  was  the  calm  reply. 
A  furtive  snicker  rippled  through  the  room. 

"  Why  don't  you  know  what  to  answer,  please  ?" 

"Aw,  I  don't  like  'rithmetic  ;  too  much  tiggerin',"  he  said 
with  a  tantalizing  drawl. 

"  Well,  it's  time  you  learned  to  like  it  !  I'm  going  up  to  get 
Mr.  Brewster,"  and  Miss  Alice  quickly  left  the  room. 

The  class  turned  pale. 

"Now  yer  goin'  to  kaitch  it,  Bill  Bailey,"  said  little  Maggie 
Peterson,  teacher's  pet,  on  the  front  row. 

The  little  girls  looked  disdainful  and  gossipped  ;  the  little 
boys  became  hilarious  and  threw  chalk.  Suddenly  the  noise 
of  footsteps  was  heard,  coming  down  the  hall,  and  everyone 
became  as  industrious  as  could  be,  except  Bill.      His  seat  was 
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to  the  window,  ami  with  one  farewell  rnonkey-face  at  the 
door  and  at  the  class,  he  vanished  through  the  window. 

It  was  not  a  ]<>n.L,r  fall  from  the  window  to  the  soft  ground, 
and  Bill  scuttled  under  the  school-house,  avoiding  the  brick 
underposts,  and  clambered  over  the  front  stile.  Past  the  Cath- 
olic Church  where  Father  Riley  lived,  past  the  "pore  folks'" 
grocery  store,  past  negro  cabins  scattered  on  the  edge  of  town, 
and  out  across  the  long  bridge  he  ran,  until  lie  reached  the 
woods.  There  he  lay  all  day  long  on  the  ground,  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  conscience  and  thoughts  of  the  future,  gazing  now  at 
the  blue  sky  flecked  with  big,  airy  clouds,  now  at  the  high  trees 
overhead  from  whose  branches  seemed  to  come  strange  rnur- 
murings  and  woodland  voices,  and  through  whose  tracery 
against  the  skjr,  he  seemed  to  see  fairy  faces  smiling  down  at 
him,  or  now  at  the  pool  on  whose  banks  he  lay,  watching  the 
eddies  that  the  crayfish  made  when  they  whisked  their  tails  in 
the  muddy  water. 

But  to-day  even  the  glorious  freedom  of  it  all  did  not  satisfy 
him.  He  had  to  confess  to  himself  that  he  had  been  a  sneaking 
coward  to  run  away  from  a  deserved  punishment.  He  knew  he 
was  the  "bad  boy"  of  the  school,  and  as  he  lay  there  on  the 
ground,  he  gloried  in  the  fact.  Everybody  said  that  that  was 
what  he  was  ;  well  then,  he  would  be  what  he  was,  just  as 
thoroughly  as  he  possibly  could.  He  was  perfectly  able  to  live 
without  any  love  except  that  of  the  wood-fairies  ;  of  course,  he 
was  too  big  a  boy  to  confide  in  fairies — and  yet,  they  were  more 
kindly  and  smiling  than  real  people — they  understood. 

But  somehow  the  woodland  fairies  did  not  smile  to-day,  and 
his  heart  had  to  go  hunting  around  all  by  itself,  which  you 
know  makes  a  heart  very  tired.  Father  Riley  had  been  kind, 
very  kind,  to  be  sure,  and  had  wanted  to  take  Bill  into  his  own 
home  and  teach  him  to  work,  and  to  learn.  But  even  Father 
Riley  did  not  make  Bill's  heart  feel  rested  to-day,  and  so  it 
trndged  along  until  happily,  just  before  it  fell  down  from 
exhaustion,  it  came  to  the  memory  of  one  kiss  that  his  mother 
had  given  him.  Bill  almost  started  up  at  the  recollection  of 
this  unusual  tenderness,  and  somehow  he  and  his  heart  fell  into 
a  refreshing  Bleep  which  took  some  of  the  dust  and  weariness 
away. 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Mr.  Brewster,  the 
principal  of  the  school,  made  his  way  into  the  little  house  at  the 
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edge  of  towii  where  the  Baileys  lived.  Next  door  was  "Old 
Man  Bailey's"  blacksmith  shop  where  he  seemed  to  be  hammer- 
ing all  day  long,  though  nobody  knew  where  he  ever  got  his 
customers. 

He  was  a  rugged  old  fellow,  a  strange  mixture  of  Viking, 
Creole,  and  Southern  gentleman.  He  could  be  angry  or  gentle  at 
will,  but  being  no  psychologist,  and  having  hot  Creole  blood  in 
his  veins,  he  treated  his  children  much  as  he  did  his  horseshoes 
— by  getting  them  hot  and  fired  and  then  hammering  them  until 
the  sparks  flew.  It  turned  out  good  horseshoes,  but  was  not  an 
infallible  recipe  for  good  children. 

Mrs.  Bailey  was  a  thin-lipped,  frail-looking  little  woman  with 
the  blue  veins  showing  at  her  temples.  Life  was  a  monotonous 
round  of  rise  early,  cook,  eat,  sew,  cook,  eat,  sew,  cook,  eat, 
sew,  sleep,  for  her,  repeated  six  days  out  of  seven,  with  the 
variation  on  Sunday  of  going  to  mass.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bailey 
went  to  mass  because  it  was  different,  and  the  children  went 
because  their  parents  told  them  to. 

Mrs.  Bailey  greeted  Mr.  Brewster  at  the  door,  and  when  she 
learned  his  errand,  called  her  husband.  Mr.  Brewster  said  that 
it  was  a  hard  subject,  but  he  must  do  his  duty  ;  and  he  did  so 
by  telling  the  irate  father  and  inscrutable  mother  that  they  had 
a  little,  lazy,  good-for-nothing  scamp  on  their  hands  ;  he  added, 
however,  that  owing  to  his  own  kind-heartedness  and  his  wish 
to  do  his  duty  by  the  board  of  education,  he  would  bear  with 
the  little  rascal  and  try  to  see  if  there  was  any  good  in  him. 
The  meeting  ended  with  Mr.  Bailey's  saying  :  "I'll  give  him  a 
floggin'  and  I'll  send  him  to  you,  and  you  give  him  another, 
Mr.  Brewster  ! " 

When  Bill  awoke  from  his  sleep  the  sun  was  sending  its  last 
rays  into  the  swamp  bottoms,  making  a  blazing  background  for 
the  silhouette  of  the  railroad  trestle.  The  trestle  had  a  strange 
fascination  for  Bill  ;  many  a  time  he  had  traced  the  massive 
curves  and  angles  used  in  its  construction  in  the  clay  on  the 
banks  of  the  crayfish  pool,  and  often  he  had  shinnied  up  the 
thick  iron  beams  to  play  "  pirates' cave  "  in  the  close  network 
of  rods  and  beams  under  the  track. 

As  he  began  trudging  down  the  swamp  toward  the  sunset,  he 
heard  a  shrill  little  voice  singing  a  popular  Creole  melody,  and 
saw  the  outlines  of  a  little  sunbonneted  figure  picking  its  way 
across  the  trestle  with  all  the  care  that   two  short   legs  made 
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eesary.      Rill  recognized  the  voice  and  Bilhonette  as  that  of 

Marcelle  Pitot,  Miss  Alice's  Little  niece,  and  the  pet  of  Mrs. 
Anderson's  room.  Bill  himself  had  stood  somewhat  in  awe  of 
this  beautiful,  dark-skinned  little  girl  whose  hair  and  eyes 
reminded  him  of  the  shadows  in  the  Spanish  moss  at  night, 
and,  as  he  watched  her  stepping  daintily  from  tie  to  tie  of  the 
long  trestle,  he  felt  a  brotherly  sense  of  anxiety  lest  she  slip. 
There  was  no  fear  of  trains  at  this  hour  of  the  day.  and  all  the 
section-hand-cars  had  probably  gone  by  long  ago.  Neverthe- 
.  Bill  felt  a  little  uneasy  and  wished  she  were  Bafe  at  the 
other  end.  He  was  at  the  foot  of  the  trestle  now,  and  hardly 
had  the  thought  of  danger  entered  his  mind  when  he  heard  the 
distant  reverberation  of  a  hand-car  in  full  motion  and  the  voices 
of  men  in  roelicking  song.  It  was  evident  that  they  had  not  seen 
the  diminutive  figure  in  the  deepening  shadows  ahead.  Petite 
Marcelle  gave  a  sob  of  terror  and  began  to  run,  stumbling,  and 
in  imminent  peril  of  falling  through. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  sharp  cry,  and  the  gritting  noise  of 
brakes  set  against  steel  rails  with  the  full  strength  of  frantic 
men.  Hardly  a  minute  had  elapsed  after  the  first  sound  of  the 
hand-car,  before  Bill's  head  bobbed  up  from  between  the  ties  a 
short  distance  in  front  of  Petite  Marcelle  and  a  voice  from  some- 
where in  his  boots  said,  "  Gimme  yer  hand;  yer  all  right." 
Almost  a  moment  later,  the  hot  blast  of  sparks  passed  overhead 
and  the  iron  network  quivered  as  if  with  an  electric  shock. 

1*  seemed  hours  before  the  men  came  back,  and  the  boy  dared 
not  move  for  fear  of  dropping  his  burden. 

"  Don't  cher  move,"  he  whispered  encouragingly.  "  don't  cher 
cry  :  they'll  come  back  an'  get  us,"  for  Marcelle  was  heaving 
shaky  little  sighs. 

■"  I  ain't   'fraid.  id  and  smiled  a  tremulous  little  smile 

into   Bill's  face. 

The  next  thing  Bill  knew,  two  pairs  of  arms  were  reaching 

d,  and  he  and  Petite  Marcelle  were  being  lifted  up,  up. 
II"  beard  the  joyous  cry  of  "  Daddy,"  and  a  moment  later,  a 
choking  voice  say.  "  Little  fellow  :    Little  fellow  ! M    ( me  of  the 
other  men  rubbed  the  top  of  the  boy's  head,  making  i1  more 
towsly  than  ever,  and  said.  " Plucky  little  cue  Bill  turned 

red  wit  b  confusion,  and  was  thankful  for  the  sheltering  twilight. 
••  I  : i n '  blackberries,  an'  1  ur"t  Losted,  daddy." 

i\(\    a    muffled    voice,    and    after    that     there   was 

silence  until  the  end  of  the  trestle  was  reached. 
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Bill  couldn't  think  of  anything  to  say  but  "  Good-night,"  so 
he  said  it  politely  and  started  home. 

"  Hi-yi,  come  back,"  called  a  shrill  little  voice  after  him.  As 
Bill  came  bashfully  up  to  the  group,  Petite  Marcelle  bent  down 
from  her  throne  on  her  father's  shoulder,  and,  with  the  air  of 
one  conferring  a  grave  dignity,  said  simply,  "I  like  you,  goo' 
bye." 

One  of  the  men  chuckled,  and  Bill  felt  a  warm  little  thrill 
begin  at  his  heart  and  steal  over  his  face.  He  hardly  knew  how 
he  got  away  nor  how  his  legs  carried  him  home,  but  his  heart 
kept  going  hippity-hop  just  as  if  it  had  gotten  back  from  a  rest- 
cure  place,  and  somewhere  inside  of  him,  he  kept  hearing  some- 
thing sing  "  Somebody  likes  me  !     Somebody  likes  me  !  " 

"Whar  ye  bin?" 

"Oh,  jes'loafin'." 

"Little  scamp  !  Mr.  Brewster's  bin  here  ;  ye  ain't  goin'  tell 
me  no  lies.  I'll  teach  ye  ter  sass  yer  teacher  ! "  and  with  that 
the  man  raised  a  whip.  For  one  interminable  second  the  boy 
faced  his  father.  He  had  felt  the  sting  of  many  a  whip  before, 
but  never  of  the  cowhide.  Terror  at  the  blind  fury  in  his 
father's  eyes  seized  the  boy — but  only  for  an  instant.  "  Fraidy 
cat  ! "  he  said  to  himself,  and  then  the  sting  came,  a  blinding, 
paining  sting — once,  twice,  three  times,  then  faster. 

"Will  yer  be  good?" 

The  boy  felt  great  welts  rising,  but  his  only  thought  was  of 
how  he  hated,  hated  those  black  blazing  eyes  that  were  fixed 
upon  him.  His  face  grew  pale  and  his  breath  came  hard,  but 
he  held  his  body  rigid  as  the  stinging  strokes  fell. 

Suddenly  he  heard  his  mother's  voice  say  "John!  Stop!" 
and  as  the  room  grew  white  before  his  flickering  gaze,  he  saw 
his  mother  catch  hold  of  his  father's  arm.  Then  the  tears  came 
and  he  knew  nothing  more. 

When  he  awoke  he  was  lying  on  his  cot,  and  his  mother  was 
smoothing  his  forehead  feverishly.  His  father  was  pacing  the 
room  with  quick,  nervous  strides,  and,  as  Bill  opened  his  eyes, 
stopped  to  ask,  "  Is  he  all  right  ? " 

Half  dazed  at  this  first  show  of  tenderness  on  anyone's  part, 
the  boy  caught  his  breath  in  an  ecstacy  of  happiness.  But  it 
was  fully  a  moment  before  he  dared  to  reach  up  and  put  his 
arms  around  his  mother's  neck. 

"  I  ain't  a  coward,  is  I,  mother  ?"  he  asked  bashfully. 
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answer  the  woman  merely  buried  her  face  in  his  towsly 
yellow  hair. 

"  X  >body  oever  cud  say  I  was  a  'fraidy  cat.  I'm  awful  mad 
'cos  I  ditched  Mr.  Brewster  this  mornin' ;  wish  I  hadn't.  Mr. 
Brewster  always  makes  me  mad,  though.  Dad  hurts,  but  I 
don't  feel  like  Bassin'  an'  pitchin'  into  him;  'sides,  Dad's  got  a 
right  t<>  lick  me  an'  Mr.  Brewster  hasn't/1  and  Bill  babbled 
feverishly  on  of  how  nobody  cared  about  him.  and  everybody 
called  him  the  "  bad  boy,"  and  so  he  thought — 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  said  a  low,  vibrant  voice.  "I  reckon 
you'd  better  be  a-goin',  John." 

"Yer  sure  he's  all  right  ?  I  never  thought  I'd  send  the  little 
kid  gaily  west  that-a-way,"  and  the  man  tiptoed  clumsily  out  of 
the  room. 

"Yer  goin'  to  Father  Riley's  after  this,"  the  mother  burst  out. 
"The  idea  of  that  man's  callin'  you  a  good-for-nothiu'  little 
rascal !  The  idea  ! "  she  added  in  a  voice  choking  with  anger. 
"  I  guess  my  boy's  as  good  as  any  !  " 

"But,  mother,  it's  sorter  sneaky  quittin'  just  'cos  yer  skairt 
of  a  lickin'.  I'm  goin'  back  an'  stick  it  out.  I  reckon  it's  sorter 
nice  havin'  folks  like  you,  after  all — 'specially  mothers.  You 
like  me,  dou't  cher,  an'  Marcelle  Pitot  does,  an'  Dad  does  some, 
an'—"  he  dozed  off  and  finally  his  mother  rose,  took  the  sputter- 
ing kerosene  lamp  from  the  mantelpiece  and  crept  stealthily 
away. 

The  incident  of  the  preceding  evening  seemed  to  have  trav- 
elled all  over  town  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  and  on 
the  way  to  school  Bill  met  several  people  who  gave  him  a 
friendly  nod  or  wink,  and  called  him  a  "  brave  little  kid." 

"Ain't  half  bad,  anyway  ;  mother's  got  good  blood,"  he  over- 
heard an  old  Civil  War  veteran  say  to  a  group  of  idlers  on  the 
street  corner. 

The  boy  began  to  hold  his  head  up  higher,  and  to  feel  glad 
that  his  face  and  hands  weren't  chalky.  As  he  went  up  the 
schoolhouse  steps,  he  had  a  queer,  embarrassed  feeling  on 
account  of  the  awe-stricken  stares  of  his  associates,  and  he 
almost  forgot  to  be  scared  when  lie  met  Mr.  Brewster  just  inside 
the  door.  But  wonder  of  wonders!  What  was  Mr.  Brewster 
Baying  I 

"  YOU  were  a  smart  little  fellow,  yesterday  evening.  Bill. 
We   .ill    know   you're    lazy,   but   I  guess   I'll   give  you   another 
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chance.  Miss  Alice  has — ah — requested  that  I — ah — overlook 
the  unpleasant  matter  of  yesterday.  But  see  that  it  never 
happens  again  !" 

Bill  thanked  him  politely,  and  as  the  last  bell  was  ringing, 
entered  the  schoolroom  and  took  his  accustomed  seat. 

Here  another  surprise  greeted  him,  for  Miss  Alice,  looking 
very  pretty  and  sweet,  came  and— horror  of  horrors  !  nearly 
crumpled  him  in  her  arms. 

"You  dear,  brave  little  boy, — "  and  she  was  going  on,  but 
Bill,  the  color  of  a  boiled  lobster,  wriggled  out  of  her  embrace 
and  lowered  his  eyes  sheepishly  to  the  ground  before  the  sup- 
pressed giggle  and  popping  eyes  of  Maggie  Peterson. 

And  the  third  surprise  was  the  promotion  of  some  of  Mrs. 
Anderson's  best  third-graders  to  Miss  Alice's  room,  among  them 
petite  Marcelle,  all  stiffly  starched  and  clasping  her  sunbonnet 
and  book-sack  as  if  they  were  her  only  friends  in  a  world  of 
queer  "big  people."  But  her  face  lighted  up  when  she  spied 
Bill,  and  she  flashed  him  a  bright  smile  that  made  him  the  envy 
of  all  the  male  section  of  the  room.  All  that  morning  Bill's 
recitations  were  models  of  painstaking  thought. 

At  recess  the  class  rushed  pell-mell  out  into  the  little  square 
hall  at  the  front  of  the  building,  and  the  boys,  with  wild 
whoops,  made  for  one  side  of  the  yard,  while  the  girls,  in  groups 
or  arm  in  arm,  strolled  about  the  other. 

"H'lo,"  said  a  voice  at  Bill's  elbow,  and  he  caught  the  flash 
of  a  grave  little  smile  as  some  stiffly  starched  petticoats  brushed 
past  him. 

"  Hi,  Bill,  come  on  an'  play  marbles,"  called  Tommy  Pitot, 
and  Bill,  with  a  sudden  outburst  of  the  gregarious  instinct, 
gave  a  wild  whoop  and  yelled  back,  "  I'm  a-comin' ! " 


TO  PRESIDENT  SEELYE 
MARY   l'ARMLY   COUBB 

Like  Moses,  who  on  Sinai's  sacred  height 

Communed  with  God.  till  from  himself  did  Bhine 
The  radiant  glory  of  the  Love  Divine 

Which  rnles  the  world,  e'en  so  thy  face  is  bright 

With  long  communion,  thine  accustomed  Bight 
Beyond  our  seeing  :  but  each  word  of  thine 
Formed  by  the  Word  of  God,  an  outward 

Revealing  the  resplendent  inner  light 

Of  God's  high  calling. 

Thus  the  old  world  gains 
Because  one  man  hath  seen  beyond  the  world 
Celestial  visions,  and  hath  shared  such  bliss 

With  souls  purblind.  This  vision  never  wanes  : 
He  raises  high  his  standard,  never  furled  ;— 
11  tie  perfect  as  your  Heavenly  Father  is.** 


TO  PRESIDENT  BURTON 

MARY    PARMI.Y    KOUEB 

Perforce  he  rules,  by  high  prerogative 

Who,  having  served  the  Right  unswervingly. 

Hath  grown  in  likeness,  and  hath  come  to  be 
The  heir  of  Righteousness,  empowered  to  live 
Henceforth  a^  master,  by  his  strength  to  give 

The  firm  conviction  of  like  victory 

To  all  his  people.     Conquerors  such  as  he 
Needs  must  command,  nor  brook  alternative. 

ESarls,  Emperors  or  Kings  I    Mere  hollow  Bonnds 

To  mock  the  soul,  withonl  that  right  divine 

Of  kings,  which  Christ.  Himself  a  King,  hath  taught, 

True  homi  er  forced  by  law  or  bounds, 

W<-  gladly  render  thee,  who  bear'st  the  Bigo 
Of  loyalty  that  <;<,d  Himself  hath  wrought. 


SKETCHES 
THE  ABSORPTION  OF  CULTURE 

FLORENCE  HENRIETTA  WEEKS 

"What's  that  you're  at  ?"  asked  Angelina,  entering  our  den 
and  finding  us  in  our  disreputable  kimono,  mixed  up  with  sev- 
eral books  and  some  sofa-pillows.  "  I  suppose  you  take  off 
your  shoes  to  cool  your  heated  brain,"  she  added  sarcastically, 
glancing  at  the  ragged  red  slippers  which  decorated  the  rug  at 
some  distance. 

"This,"  we  answered,  indicating  the  volume  on  the  pillow, 
"  is  the  honorable  Mr.  Schopenhauer  ;  these  you  see  scattered 
about  are  Omar  and  the  Imitation,  Chesterton  and  Carmen 
Sylva.     Come  in  and  make  yourself  at  home." 

"I  wonder  if  you  imagine  you're  studying,"  said  Angelina, 
seating  herself  in  the  rocking-chair  and  surveying  the  motley 
company  that  lay  among  the  pillows.  k*  Don't  see  how  you  can 
work  in  such  a  crowd." 

"Oh,  we're  studying— at  intervals.  Mr.  Schopenhauer  is 
telling  us  all  about  Genius,  and  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Sublime. 
And  between  drinks  we  take  a  little  of  Omar,  and  Chesterton, 
and  the  rest,  for  our  stomach's  sake.  As  for  the  Imitation,  just 
the  sight  of  its  purple  cover  gives  us  a  nice,  peaceful  feeling. 
Therefore  we  'gad red  them  togidre,  al  in  a  flok,'  and  set  us 
down  in  our  den.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Angelina  mine, 
what  a  lovely  place  college  would  be  to  loaf  in  ?  " 

"Now,  that  is  an  original  idea,"  said  Angelina,  messing 
about  our  bookshelves.  *v  No,  of  course  I  never  thought  of  such 
a  thing.  Neither  did  anyone  else,  I  imagine.  Sometimes,  my 
friend — " 
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u Sometimes/1  we  cut  in — Aug  3  tiresome  if  she  is 

allowed  to  ramble  on  too  long  at  a  time — "  sometimes  it  is  borne 

in  upon  as  that  if  we  weren't  so  busy  Btudying,  we  might  really 

rb  a  little  culture  an  ition  now  and  then.    Jnst  look 

at  us — a  senior,  in  good  and  regular  standing  ;  only  two  months 

sen  u>  and  the  A.  B.     Well,  are  reeducated?    Aiv  we  a 

cultured,  highly  developed  soul  ?" 

"Well,  now  you  ask  me,"  said  Angelina,  "  really,  I—" 

"We'll  spare  your  feelings,  Angelina,  by  not  pressing  that 
question/'  we  went  on.  "  Now  why  is  this  thus  ?  Is  it  not  that 
ivebeen  so  busily  engaged  in  translating  from  page  twenty- 
nine  line  twelve  to  page  forty-seven  line  nineteen,  with  all  the 
notes,  that  the  dust  has  gathered  thick  on  our  Shakespeare,  and 
our  Emerson  has  looked  reproachfully  out  of  his  neglected 
corner  for  lo,  these  many  months  ?     Is  it  not  that — " 

"Is  it  not  that  some  of  us  spend  so  much  time  fooling  over 
our  lessons  that  we  never  get  them  done  in  time  to  do  anything 
else?"  asked  Angelina  severely,  glancing  at  Chesterton,  who 
by  this  time  was  on  top  of  Schopenhauer.  ''That  philosophy 
of  yours,  for  instance.  How  long  have  you  been  messing  with 
that  this  evening,  with  all  that  rabble  round  you  to  keep  your 
mind  off  your  job  ?  " 

"  Now,  Angelina,  we  must  object ;  dearly  as  we  love  you,  we 
cannot  hear  our  idols  classed  as  '  rabble '  without  protest.  You 
must  remember,"  we  went  on,  plucking  Chesterton  from  his 
comfortable  seat  on  the  chest  of  poor  Schopenhauer,  "that 
weeds  are  only  flowers  out  of  place.  And  this  philosophy  is  a 
fine  example  of  what  we  mean.  This  gentleman  says  many  and 
wondrous  things  ;  we  want  to  sit  down  by  his  side  and  soak  in 
some  of  these  ideas  ;  but  no,  we  must  rush  on,  for  there  are 
fifty  more  pages  to  be  read  to-night.  We  want  to  meditate 
over  the  delightful  fact  that  the  definition  of  Genius  that  we 
dug  up  from  our  inner  consciousness  freshman  year  corresponds 
to  his  in  a  vague  and  wonderful  way.  We  want  to  play  with 
his  idea  about  Madness,  too.  That  is  especially  choice,  Ange- 
lina. Did  you  know  that  the  difference  between  Genius  and 
Madness  is  only  one  of  degree  P     Too  much  genius,  and  over 

you  go." 

"If  that's  true,  I'm  much  relieved,"  said  Angelina,  tin-owing 
on.- of  the  slippei  '   for  I  always  had  my  doubts  about 

your  mental  condition;  bu1  it'  much  genius  thai  makes 

one  mad — " 
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"  This  is  a  mere  digression,"  we  said  loftily.  "  To  go  on  with 
the  discourse.  If  we  only  had  some  time  to  loaf,  how  much 
pure,  delightful  culchaw  we  could  absorb  from  this  volume  ; 
but  no,  we  must  get  out  our  little  notes  on  Kant  and  compare 
their  theories — alack  !  We  want  to  read  some  more  Emerson — 
can  we  ?  No,  we  must  copy  our  lecture  outlines.  We  want  to 
go  out  in  the  sun  and  watch  the  children  play  and  the  grass 
turn  green,  and  feel  the  wind,  and  give  our  soul  a  chance  to 
breathe  and  grow.  That  would  be  culture,  wouldn't  it  ?  But 
can  we  ?  Not  on  your  life  ;  we've  got  a  class  ;  and  after  class 
it's  raining,  of  course,  and  we've  got  a  headache,  and  our  soul 
has  retired  from  business.  So  we  go  home— and  study  some 
more  lessons — and  get  educated— pooh  ! " 

"Did  anybody  ever  tell  you  that  you  were  lazy?"  asked 
Angelina,  throwing  the  other  slipper  at  our  wriggly  toes. 

"You'd  better  get  a  world  made  for  you,  where  there  is  never 
anything  especial  to  do,  and  everybody  goes  round  with  their 
souls  in  their  eyes,  absorbing  culture.  What  you'd  like  to  be 
is  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  hobo — dodging  work  and  living 
on  sunshine  and  scraps." 

"Listen  to  this,"  we  said  to  Angelina  the  untemperamental, 
and  seized  the  "Bard  of  the  Dimbovitza."  "  Listen  to  this, 
Angelina,  and  go  easy  with  that  shoe.  This  book  is  one  of  our 
dearest  treasures,"  and  we  read  two  of  our  most  beloved  lines  : 

"  Lie  down  upon  the  earth, 

Then  thou  canst  hear  the  sound  of  the  seeds  quickening." 

"  Isn't  that  wonderful,  Angelina  ?  "  we  demanded.  "  Doesn't 
it  make  you  want  to  go  and  do  it  ?  To  feel  the  good  brown 
earth,  and  smell  the  damp,  spring-like  smells,  and  hear  the 
seeds  quickening  ?    Oh,  it's — " 

"  It's  very  nice,"  interrupted  Angelina,  "  but  I  came  to  borrow 
a  Latin  die,  thanks — I'm  busy  this  evening.  You  can  go  out 
and  lie  on  the  ground  and  feel  the  pulse  of  the  world  if  you 
want  to  ;  but  I  make  bold  to  mention  the  fact  that  you  have  a 
nine-o'clock  in  philosophy,  and  I'd  recommend  you  to  get  busy." 
Here  she  took  an  abrupt  departure. 

With  a  heavy  sigh  we  gathered  up  our  beloved  friends,  with 
whom  we  hadn't  time  to  commune,  and  dumped  them  on  the 
table  ;  and  with  what  Hashimura  Togo  would  call  "sad  feeling 
in  heart,"  we  began  busily  to  make  notes  on  the  Theory  of 
the  Sublime. 


A  VERY  IMPROPER  OCCURRENCE 

HESTER   ADAMS   HOFKINS 

He  sat  by  himself  at  the  end  of  the  pew, 

One  glorious  sunshiny  summery  day  ; 
And  he  felt  rather  lonesome  and  felt  rather  blue 

And  you  really  can't  blame  him  for  feeling  that  way. 

To  be  there  all  alone,  that  was  hard,  you'll  admit. 
When  there  was  so  patently  room  there  for  two. 

He  grew  sadder,  the  longer  he  pondered  o'er  it. 
When  all  of  a  sudden,  she  entered  the  pew. 

She  was  dressed  in  the  very  top  notch  of  the  style — , 
In  a  dress  trimmed  with  ribbons,  embroidery,  lace  : 

But  it  all  was  forgotten  at  sight  of  her  smile 
That  dimpled  all  over  her  flower  like  face. 

Her  eyes,  peeping  out,  were  as  blue  as  the  sea, 
And  her  hair  was  as  gold  as  the  silk  of  the  corn, 

And  you  really  can't  blame  him  for  thinking  that  she 
Was  the  prettiest  thing  that  had  ever  been  born. 

And  her  eyes  were  so  bright  and  her  smile  was  so  wide 
That  he  smiled  back  again,  with  a  look  of  delight. 

Then  she  edged  up  confidently  close  to  his  side 
Oh  't  was  plain  that  with  both  it  was  love  at  first  sight. 

First,  he  feared  she  might  think  him  too  forward  in  tone. 
But  suddenly  right  in  the  midst  of  the  prayer, 

He  felt  a  small  hand  slipping  into  his  own. 
And  gently  but  quickly  imprisoned  it  there. 

And  the  sermon  was  loud  but  they  heard  not  a  thing, 

For  she  was  a  maid  of  such  beauty  and  charm. 
Do  you  blame  him  \'<<v  feeling  as  prond  as  a  king 

When  she  snuggled  up  close  in  the  curve  of  his  arm  ': 

No,  no,  gentle  reader,  I  pray  you  don't  scold  ! 

There's  do  great  occasion  for  worry,  you  see. 
For  he,  yon  must  know,  was  just  eighty  years  old, 

And  she  was  exactly  a  quarter  past  three. 
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THE  OLD  VERSUS  THE   NEW 

FRANCES   CARPENTER 

"  But  Sue — you  ought  to  go.  Tom  needs  the  rest  and  you 
know  he  won't  go  without  you.  He's  been  looking  very  badly 
lately  and  the  office  work  in  summer  is  enough  to  kill  anyone." 

"  I  know,  Betty,  he  does  need  the  vacation,  and  the  Gravelys 
have  such  a  beautiful  place,  but  there's  Dorothea;  I  can  hardly 
inflict  a  seven  months  old  infant  on  their  well  ordered  lives. 
Just  think  what  a  whirl  and  commotion  Dorothea  would  cause  ; 
besides,  how  much  rest  would  Tom  get,  with  her  on  his  mind  ?  " 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Betty  rather  sharply.  She  was  always  irri- 
tated by  her  sister's  theories  and  particularly  irritated  to  hear 
her  refer  to  that  entrancing  bit  of  humanity  as  Dorothea.  It 
did  not  accord  with  her  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  at  all. 
"  Dot  will  be  perfectly  safe  with  me.  I'm  a  young  woman  of 
twenty-two  years  of  discretion,  and  I  have,  as  you  well  know, 
brought  up  three  obstreperous  younger  brothers  and  sisters, 
even  if  I  haven't  thoroughly  digested  and  redigested  the 
'Young  Mother's  Manual'  and  the  '  Scientifically  Reared  Child.' 
You're  as  proud  of  the  results  of  my  work  as  I  am." 

"But,  Betty,"  Sue  remonstrated  doubtfully,  "  That's  just  it. 
We  were  brought  up  in  the  old  fashioned,  unsystematic  way. 
Now  i"  mean  Dorothea's  life  to  be  guided  by  science.  You, 
why  Betty,  you  used  to  do  things  all  helter-skelter  and  you 
didn't  think  anything  of  kissing  or  rocking  the  children  !  " 

Betty  gasped.  She  hadn't  been  over  to  see  Sue  for  almost  a 
week  and  the  last  time  it  was  sterilization  and  regularity,  but 
this  !  Good  Heavens  !  did  Sue  mean  to  say  she  didn't  even  kiss 
her  own  baby  ?    What  were  babies  for  but  to  kiss  and  cuddle  ? 

"  I  guess  our  bringing  up  was  all  right,  Sue  Darrow,  even  if 
it  was  unscientific,  and  as  to  kissing,  of  course,  every  one  may 
do  as  she  pleases,  but  if  it  were  mine — well,  never  mind,  you 
can  leave  me  full  directions  for  your  scientific  baby,  and  I'll 
guarantee  to  keep  her  safe  and  happy — particularly  happy." 

It  was  several  days  before  Sue  gave  in,  and  then  only  after 
Betty  promised  to  read  her  directions  over  every  morning.  At 
the  last  minute,  as  if  delivering  a  solemn  charge,  Sue  put  two 
closely  written  sheets  of  paper  into  her  sister's  hand. 
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"  Here  are  the  directions,  dear.     The  first  page  is  about  the 

md  hours  of  sleep,  and  the  second,  even  more  important,  is 
ral  Can\  and  if  you  get  into  any  difficulty  you  will  read 
Bradley's  *  Mother's  Monitor'  won't  yon  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  girl  impulsively. 

'"  And  you'll  follow  my  directions  :  "' 

"  I'll  do  my  best,"  but  there  was  a  mental  reservation  that  her 
best  might  not  be  Sue's. 

Betty  laughed  a  little  as  she  went  upstairs.  How  was  she  ever 
to  remember  to  do  all  that  that  closely  written  paper  demanded  ? 
Still,  Dot  was  Sue's  baby,  not  hers  ;  and  she  had  promised  to  do 
her  best.  She  ran  into  the  little  nursery  to  tell  the  Baby  about 
it  all,  for  Betty  had  a  bad  habit  of  talking  to  every  thing  and 
everybody,  even  herself  when  she  could  not  find  anything 
better. 

"  Now,  Dottie,  dear,  your  young  and  unprincipled  aunt  is  to 
have  charge  of  you,  and  though  she  may  ruin  your  disposition, 
and  outrage  science,  you  are  in  her  power  for  the  next  two 
weeks.  Seems  to  me  your  beloved  mama  left  a  message  for 
you.  How  does  it  go  ?  First  page:  '  Feed  her  every,'  yes,  yes. 
1  Let  her  sleep  as,'  yes,  we  knew  all  that.  It's  General  Care 
that's  new  to  us.  Well  what  do  you  think  of  this  ?  "  with  a  low 
chuckle  now  and  then,  she  read  the  list  of  Don'ts  aloud. 

"  '5.  Don't  rock  the  baby. 

'  6.  Don't  hold  her. 

1  7.  Don't  kiss  her. 

1  8.  Don't  sing  her  to  sleep. 

'  9.  Let  her  play  by  herself,  etc' 

"  Does  that  sound  nice  to  you  Dorothea — ?  Well,  it  doesn't  to 
me,  but  I  suppose  we'll  have  to  do  our  best." 

The  daily  reports  to  Sue  started  out  well.  The  first  dealt  with 
every  detail  of  the  directions,  or  "Commandments,"  as  Betty 
called  them,  and  reported  strict  adherence  to  even  the  letter  of 
the  law. 

Tin-  second  report  dealt  more  with  the  milk  bottles  and  the 
naps  that  the  young  lady  had  indulged  in.  and  the  third  omitted 
the  subject  of  General  Care  entirely.  From  then  on  there  were 
Long  and  glowing  details  in  regard  to  page  one,  and  in  her  in- 
terest in  them  Sue  must  have  over  looked  the  omissions.  Had 
she  but  known  ! 
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For  it  took  but  forty-eight  hours  to  effect  Betty's  downfall. 
It  all  began  the  second  morning.  They  had  safely  finished  the 
prescribed  bath  and  all  was  going  well,  until  Dot  began  to  poke 
her  fingers  in  Aunt  Betty's  eye  instead  of  the  tiny  white  sleeve 
that  was  held  out  for  them.  It  was  too  much  for  Betty,  and 
with  a  little  laugh,  she  caught  the  baby  close  to  her, — yes 
actually  kissed  her,  not  once,  but  again  and  again.  With  an 
awful  start  she  realized  what  she  had  done,  and  began  to  ex- 
amine her  charge  for  traces  of  the  injury.  Dot  looked  much 
the  same  as  ever  and  cooed  even  harder,  as  if  she  had  enjoyed 
the  experience.  After  this,  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  afternoon  nap  was  not  accomplished  as  easily  as  one  would 
think  and  without  the  teaching  of  the  "  Mother's  Monitor  "  to 
support  her,  Betty  found  it  impossible  to  withstand  the  pitiful 
wails  from  the  crib.  In  desperation  she  seized  the  baby,  and 
bang  !  went  General  Care,  Rules  5,  6,  7  and  8,  all  at  once. 

As  she  sat  in  the  big  wicker  chair  by  the  window,  crooning 
over  the  soft  little  body  in  her  arms,  a  realization  of  her  perfidy 
came  over  her. 

"  Do  you  know,  Betty  Barnard,"  she  "accused,  you've  broken 
all  the  Commandments  already,  except  those  on  page  one.  You 
are  probably  ruining  the  child  for  life,  and  yet  you  sit  and  rock 
on  !  What  would  Sue  think  of  your  kisses  and  cuddling?  " 
Here  rose  to  the  rescue  the  Tempter,  or  her  worse  nature,  or  was 
it  pure  Reason  ? 

"  Think  of  Dot,  poor  dear.  How  would  you  have  felt  if  your 
mother  had  never  kissed  you  ?  What  harm  did  rocking  ever 
do  Ted,  or  Nan,  or  Jack  ?  " 

And  so  she  argued  on;  would  that  I  could  say  that  conscience 
won.  Alas,  this  is  a  real,  true  story  and  Betty  was  never  noted 
for  her  strength  of  character.  Brazenly  she  excused  her  con- 
duct and  wantonly  continued  in  the  path  of  crime. 

For  two  long  blissful  weeks  she  andjDot  played  together  and 
grew  the  best  of  friends.  The  supposedly  scientific  baby  was 
rocked  to  sleep  each  night,  and  each  morning  it  had  lovely  times 
on  the  side  porch  with  this  new  sort  of  mother.  After  finishing 
her  nightly  lullabies,  Betty  would  sit  down  to  write  Sue  of  Dot's 
milk  bottles  and  baths.  Now  and  then  she  thought  of  the  ap- 
proaching Day  of  Reckoning  and  she  spent  much  valuable  time 
trying  to  think  up  ways  of  avoiding  the  wrath-to-come. 

Dorothea  waxed  strong  and  hearty  under  this  barbarous  treat- 
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ment,  and  her  gurgles  and  smiles  multiplied  with  each  kiss  that 
,  Left  OD  her  rosy  cheeks.  All  too  soon  the  end  of  their 
glorious  vacatioo  arrived,  and  one  morning  Betty  sadly  dressed 
I)»t  in  her  very  best  frock  and  left  her  correctly  placed  in  the 
little  crib.  She  fished  out  the  "  Mother's  Monitor  "  from  behind 
the  window  seat  and  placed  it  open  on  the  table,  for  you  see  she 
was  still  brazen  in  her  deception.  During  her  tour  of  investiga- 
tion, to  see  that  all  clues  to  her  crime  were  obliterated,  she  came 
across  a  crumpled  bit  of  paper  which  she  discovered  to  be 
"  General  Care/'  that  terrible  Second  Page.  With  an  eye  for 
the  artistic  effect,  the  shameless  girl  pinned  it  on  the  wall  just 
beside  the  baby's  crib. 

"Now,  Dorothea"  she  said  sternly,  "  You  are  the  only  one 
who  knows  my  perfidy.  Only  you  can  betray  me.  So  much  as 
a  hint  and  I  am  lost.  But  you  do  look  well,  darling,  and  I  don't 
see  what  Sue  can  say—" 

Sue  could  aud  did  say  a  great  deal,  and  Betty  was  fairly  over- 
whelmed with  questions  before  they  were  inside  the  doorway. 
With  an  affected  air  of  bravado  she  merely  said,  "  you  just 
come  upstairs  and  see  her;  that  will  answer  all  your  questions." 
To  herself  she  murmured,  ''Pretty  neat,  that,"  and  followed 
meekly  in  Sue's  wake  as  she  hurried  up  to  the  nursery. 

With  a  cry  of  restrained — ah  perfectly  restrained— joy,  Sue 
ran  to  the  little  white  crib  and  picked  the  cooing  baby  up  in  her 
arms.     She  turned  to  Betty. 

"  Don't  yon  think  I  might  kiss  her  once?    It's  been  so  long  !" 

Betty's  eyes  twinkled  dangerously,  but  her  voice  was  unfal- 
tering. 

"  I  don't  know,  Sue ;  you  remember  what  the  '  Mother's 
Monitor '  says,  and  you  see  what  the  Command — I  mean,  the 
Directions  say,"  pointing  to  the  scrap  of  paper  pinned  on  the 
wall.  "Still,  1  should  hardly  think  fust  once  would  hurt,"  and 
under  her  breath  she  said,  "  Poor  Sue." 

•  She  certainly  docs  look  well,  Betty.     You  have  taken  excel- 
lent care  of   her  and    1   hope   you  now  see  the  value  of   this 
scientific  system.     Surely  the  past  two  weeks  have  shown  you 
only  way  to  bring  up  a  child." 

'•The  pasl  two  weeks  have  shown  me  many  things,"  said 
Betty  thoughtfully,  and  she  Bmiled  at  the  gurgling  baby.  Was 
she  mistaken  or  did  little  Dorothea's  eye  twinkle  back  at  her,  as 
on  her  return  to  the  crib,  the  Baby  clutched  at  the  fluttering  bit 
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of  paper  on  the  wall,  crumpled  it  in  her  two  tiny  fists  and  flung 
it  on  the  floor  ? 


THE  SPIRIT  CALL 

ALICE   MYERS   CASEY 

Your  voice  came  calling  to  me  through  the  night, 
A  low,  faint  call,  as  though  a  groan  or  prayer, 
And  I,  forgetting,  turned  and  waited  there 
For  your  approach. 

Your  head  was  haloed  by  a  wondrous  light, 
As  you  came  near,  and  smiled,  then  turned  to  go. 
I  woke — 'twas  but  a  dream — and  yet  I  know 
I  heard  you  call. 

So  you  have  come  into  my  life  again  ? 
As  some  dark  cloud,  which  on  a  summer's  day 
Will  rise  and  cross  the  sun,  and  flee  away, 
Yet  leave  its  shadow  on  some  waiting  heart ; 
Thus  have  you  come,  and  coming,  brought  me  pain 
Thus  will  you  go,  nor  going,  come  again, 
Yet  I  cannot  forget. 


LOVE 

DOROTHY   LAWSON    HAWKINS 

Not  for  swift  lightning  love 

That  crushes  and  destroys  all  in  its  path, 
And  then  is  not,  I  pray. 

But  for  love  calm,  wide  as  the  sky  above 
Deep  as  the  starry  void,  serenely  pure, 

Unchanged,  the  same  forever  and  to-day 
The  love  that  smiles  content 

And  unafraid  into  beloved  eyes 
Giving  and  yet  unspent, 

Abiding,  tender,  patient  to  endure  ; 
The  love  that  makes  sublime  and  deifies, 

Forever  changeless,  and  forever  sure. 


A   SAD  TALE 

MARGARET   LOVELL   PLIMLKY 

Once  there  was  a  Smith  girl  fair. 

Smith  girl  fair. 
Who  could  really  never  bear. 

Never  bear, 
To  have  lived  four  years  in  Hamp, 

Years  in  Hamp, 
And  yet  never  to  decamp. 

To  decamp, 
To  that  college  o'er  the  way. 

O'er  the  way. 
Where  the  boys  do  nought  but  play. 

Nought  but  play, 
And  invite  the  girls  to  dance. 

Fine  Frat  dance. 
Now  this  girl'd  not  had  a  chance, 

Had  a  chance; 
So  when  in  her  Senior  year, 

Senior  year, 
She  did  meet  a  Freshman  dear, 

Freshman  dear, 
Who  from  Amherst  did  appear, 

Did  appear, 
She  just  chased  him  with  a  will, 

With  a  will, 
And  said  "  I'll  make  up  to  kill," 

Up  to  kill— 

And  she  did. 
Then  the  Amherst  youth  implored, 

Just  implored, 
Her  to  go  and  not  be  bored, 

Not  be  bored, 
To  a  quiet  young  Frat.  house  dance, 

Frat.  house  dance. 
You  just  bet  she  took  her  chance, 

Took  her  chance ! 
Now  they  play  together  much. 

Very  much — 
Sure  she's  got  him  in  her  clutch, 

In  her  clutch — 
The  poor  kid  ! 
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For  he's  really  very  young, 

Very  young. 
Now  this  tale's  been  often  sung, 

Often  sung, 
Yet  the  Amherst  ranks  among, 

Ranks  among, 
Some  we  hope  from  this  retelling 
May  be  saved  from  such  a  selling, 

Not  be  stung  ! 


YOUNG  AND  OLD 

HILDEGARDE   HOYT 

You — you  are  old  ; 
You  see  in  Youth  a  radiant  child  of  joy 
About  whom  bright-eyed  hopes  and  graces  dance  : 
You  cannot  see  the  bitterness,  perchance, 
The  cynic  mockery,  the  fading  dream, 
The  trembling  dread  of  pressing  circumstance. 
For  you  are  old. 

You — you  are  young  ; 
You  see  in  age  a  sweet  serenity — 
Calm  haven  after  storm — you  cannot  guess 
The  deep  remorse,  the  longing  once  again  to  know 
Youth's  full-limbed  strength  and  opportunity, 
For  you  are  young. 


THE  DANCE  OF  THE  STARS 

MILDRED  ACKERLY  SPRING 

The  stars  they  held  a  ball  to-night 

Up  in  the  sky's  fair  hall. 
And  oh  !  it  was  a  pretty  sight 

As  they  danced,  and  danced,  and  danced  ! 

The  lady  stars  were  coquettes  gay. 

For  as  they  lightly  danced 
They  kept  their  suitors  quite  at  bay 

As  they  winked,  and  winked,  and  winked)! 


THE  INEVITABLE  RESULT 

LOUISA   FRANCES   SPEAK 

Oue  might  think  that  the  efficient  talent  of  former  seniors  at 
Smitli  College  would  have  produced  literature  enough  on  the 
subject  of  Commencement  Guests  to  have  exhausted  it,  or  at 
least  reduced  it  to  a  tolerable  state  of  fatigue,  but  it  is  not  true. 
When  one  finds  herself  in  a  position  to  really  appreciate  this 
subject,  she  also  finds  herself  so  full  of  a  sense  of  the  subtle 
injustice  which  is  being  done  her,  that  all  articles,  poems, 
stories,  laments  which  have  been  written  by  people  in  like 
circumstances,  seem  to  her  inadequate  expressions  of  the  facts  ; 
and  she  is  impelled  to  write.  If  there  be  anyone  who  despairs 
of  ever  having  genius  lighted  within  her,  I  would  commend 
her  to  this  experience.  If  genius  itself  does  not  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion, there  will  be  at  least  a  kind  of  unconscious  cerebration  at 
work  somewhere.  There  must  be  an  outlet  for  one's  feelings  in 
the  face  of  the  blank  hopelessness  produced  in  one,  as  she  stands 
before  a  bevy  of  kind,  smiling,  well  meaning  and  affable  rela- 
tives, on  the  eve  of  her  Commencement. 

The  senior,  a  few  weeks  before  the  eventful  day  when  she 
expects  to  march  forth  gracefully,  with  a  rose  for  support,  and 
receive  her  college  diploma,  is  indeed  in  a  unique  position.  Her 
relatives  seem  to  grow  in  numbers  until  they  fairly  stand  in 
hoards,  and  the  two  seats  which  are  offered  her  for  their  accom- 
modation seem  to  shrink  in  size  until  they  become  only  a  part 
of  one.  I  tell  you  it  is  a  trying  situation  for  a  girl  of  such 
tender  years  to  meet.  She  must  have  the  tact  of — well — I  know 
not  an  individual  in  history,  nor  in  the  history  that  is  now 
making,  who  deserves  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  that  sentence. 
She  would  have  to  have  a  heart  as  hard  as  a  diamond  to  tell 
any  of  those  friends  who  have  watched  her  course  through 
college  with  such  interest,  that  she  isn't  the  only  member  of  the 
senior  class,  that  tickets  do  not  grow  on  bushes,  that  she  hasn't 
a  corner  on  all  the  sleeping-rooms  in  Northampton,  that  just 
because  she  is  in  the  "mob"  in  Senior  Dramatics,  they  don't 
put  the  whole  orchestra  a1  her  disposal  so  her  friends  may  see 
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her  salute  when  the  king  enters.  They  would  not  understand 
so  complex  and  unbelievable  a  statement. 

All  Commencement  guests,  both  prospective  and  actual,  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  those  who  write  that  they  are  coming, 
and  those  who  simply  come  ;  and  of  these,  the  latter  type  pre- 
sents by  far  the  greater  problem.  A  smiling  relative  at  the 
distance  of  a  thousand  miles  is  much  less  formidable  than  a 
smiling  relative  within  the  reach  of  a  hand  grasp.  In  other 
words,  it  is  much  easier  to  keep  your  third  cousin  in  Kalamazoo 
when  she  is  there,  than  to  get  her  there  when  she  isn't.  A 
senior  must  have  more  dramatic  ability  than  her  position  in  the 
"uiob"  would  seem  to  indicate,  in  order  to  act  pleased  when 
someone,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  calls  at  the 
campus  house  and  greets  her  with  an  animated  smile  and  the 
elated  remark,  "Just  a  little  surprise  for  you,  my  dear." 

Well,  be  they  surprises  or  be  they  expected,  when  once  they 
have  arrived  they  must  be  provided  for  ;  they  must  have  tickets. 
We  cannot  organize  societies  for  unfortunate  Commencement 
guests,  with  rooms  where  they  may  meet  to  amuse  themselves 
during  the  college  festivities  :  neither  is  it  our  privilege  to 
appoint  committees  who  shall  see  that  they  enjoy  the  opportuni- 
ties of  spring  in  Northampton  ;  for  instance,  a  committee  on 
"bacon  bats,"  a  Mt.  Tom  excursion  committee,  a  committee  on 
afternoons  on  Paradise,  etc.  It  is  incumbent  upon  every  senior 
to  procure  not  only  some,  but  enough  tickets,  for  the  use  of  all 
friends,  relatives  or  interested  neighbors  who  may  appear  in 
Northampton  on  or  about  the  eighteenth  of  June,  to  any  func- 
tion which  any  or  all  of  these  persons  may  be  interested  in. 
This  the  senior  does  ;  I  know  not  how,  but  she  does.  Everyone 
from  afar  finds  a  seat  available  when  the  time  comes,  but  long 
is  the  suspense  and  arduous  the  effort  which  have  brought  this 
condition  about.  It  is  a  well-established  fact,  proven  by  prece- 
dent, that  Commencement  guests  come  to  go  to  the  Commence- 
ment exercises,  and  go  they  must  and  do. 


PRIVACY 

LUCIA    MARIA    HOUPT 

As  the  unattainable  is  always  the  most  luring  and  desirable, 
so  the  little  word  ''Privacy"  at  college  opens  up  a  vista  of 
meaning  which  is  "a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 
To  be  able  to  have  one's  own  belongings — and  only  one's  own- 
all  neatly  left  in  the  room  ;  to  have  one's  own  secrets  securely 
hugged  to  one's  breast  without  the  fear  of  having  them  gently 
but  firmly  plucked  away  by  some  interested  friend  ;  these  privi- 
leges, the  unattainable  here,  must  be  requisites  of  the  Promised 
Land  ! 

True,  the  habit  of  material  communism  is  more  distinctive  of 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  than  of  the  junior  or  senior.- 
"When  we  become  a  man,  we  put  away  childish  things," 
childish  things,  in  this  case,  consisting  of  the  habit  of  borrow- 
ing habitually  ;  of  existing  within  four  walls  of  Gibson  pictures 
and  variegated  banners  ;  and  of  surrounding  ourselves  with  a 
color  scheme  of  dark  brown  or  green.  But  the  habit  of  borrow- 
ing, probably  caused  by  the  exhilarating  sense  of  perfect  com- 
radeship attained — this  habit,  exercised  so  strenuously  at  the 
beginning  of  our  college  course,  is  very  insistent  in  the  prolong- 
ing of  its  lease  of  life  and  so  lingers  markedly,  hand  in  hand 
with  the  dignity  of  even  the  junior  and  senior.  Everyone  is 
willing  to  lend,  if  at  the  end  of  a  reasonable — or  even  unreason- 
able ! — time,  the  article  be  returned.  This,  however,  is  but 
another  signpost  in  the  land  of  the  unattainable.  To  be  bor- 
rowed is  to  be  lost,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  articles  bor- 
rowed ;  to  borrow  is  to  forget,  from  the  borrower's  point  of 
view  ;  from  the  owner's  point  of  view,  to  be  borrowed  from,  is 
to  search  sturdily,  restraining  the  while  one's  temper  and  vocab- 
ulary. Thus,  privacy  of  the  material  is  still  in  the  future  (let 
as  hope  nol  in  the  past),  while  we,  of  the  present,  L,r<>  forward 
OD  our  path  of  whole-hearted   <■<  mimunism. 

Taming  from  the  material  to  the  non-material,  at  times  an 
irresistable  Longing  comes  to  be  able  to  go  out  into  the  country, 
and,    under  some   distant   tree,   to   look   by   turns   happy,   sad; 

If  i 
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sweet,  vain,  imbecile  and  ferocious,  without  the  shrinking 
expectation  of  having  a  placard  with  "WHY  ?"  thrust  into 
your  range  of  vision.  If  only  one  could  avoid  that  glaring 
'•Why  ?"  and  the  knowledge  that  even  after  the  "  Why  ?"  has 
ceased  to  exist  because  its  source  was  stopped  with  the  answer, 
that  that  answer  is  being  discussed  fervently  and  unrestrainedly 
by  a  friendly  group  in  the  next  room.  Your  character,  your 
friends,  your  experiences,  are  not  your  own,  but  belong  to  the 
community,  to  be  discussed  and  rediscussed  until  you  are  able 
to  stand  off  and  look  at  them  as  if  they  were  a  thing  of  them- 
selves— a  thing  at  which  you  wonder,  knowing  it  to  be  a  part  of 
you,  yet  distinctly  apart  from  you  ! 

But  with  it  all,  how  sincere  and  hearty  is  the  spirit  back  of 
this  grasping  !  It  is  a  spirit  of  fellowship  and  brotherhood  to 
be  found  nowhere  else  ;  a  spirit  that  has  no  hidden  spots  of 
meanness,  no  touch  of  biting  sarcasm,  but  is  broad  and  free. 
It  is  open  and  willing  to  be  done  by  as  it  does.  And  if  the 
sacrifice  of  this  pervading  spirit  be  the  price,  who  would  insist 
on  or  even  want  the  longed-for  privacy  ? 


ABOUT    COLLEGE 


HEXAMETER 
(A  Reminiscence  of  Dr.  Murray's  Lecture) 

HELEN   FITZJAMES  SEARIGHT 

Mellow,  mellifluous  measure — the  breathing  of  wind  in  the  forests, 
Roll  of  majestic  oceans,  and  whisper  of  vaporous  summer, — 
Short  and  annoying  our  words,  like  the  sounds  that  I  now  am  producing, 
Using  up  many  more  sounds,  and  more  space  than  a  line  on  the  paper- 
Quite  inappropriate  they,  for  thy  lingering  melodies'  cadence, 
Well  beloved  of  the  Greeks,  Hexameter,  pink  of  perfection. 
We  must  in  vain  still  pursue  thee — or  else  (and  perhaps  'twould  be  better) 
Change  our  hard  language  around  to  the  tune  of  the  Grecian  perfection, 
Saying.  "  Thorn  dinos  pars,  melly  norquinlay  syneh  velleties," 
Or  some  such  melodious  music  as  this — and  the  meaning's  no  matter. 
Let  not  the  question  arise,  is  it  better  to  hear  well  or  think  well  ? 
We  are  not  now  in  the  mood  to  consider  such  trivial  matters. 
Jerky,  short,  raucous  are  we  ;  rugged,  abrupt  and  sharp  talkers  ; 
Mellow,  oh,  sweet-singing,  thou,  as  the  soughing  of  sad  sable  pine-trees. 
Oh  well,  it's  the  way  of  the  world,  they  tell  us,  to  want  what  we  haven't— 
For  my  part,  mellifluous  measure,  such  long  things  I  do  not  admire. 
Remain  in  the  limbo  of  Homer!     I  had  much  rather  see  thee  than  be  thee  ! 


THE  TRUANT 

HILDEQARDE   HOYT 

("A  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind.'*— the  editor.) 

Please  teachah,  ah  ain't  got  no  'sense — 
Moder  wouldn't  gib 
Me  none.     She  says  ah  mustn't  fib 

None  needer,  so  ah  tells  de  fcruf, 

Jest  lai  dat  hatchet  feller  Washington. 

Ah  wa'n't  heah  y.s'dav.-     N<»  nia'ani,  teachah— say, 
All  ain't  gol  DO  'SCOSe,  but  won't  ya  let  me  stay '.- 

Ya  see  'twat  dii  yeah  way. 

B  6  4 
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Ah  started  out  fob  school 

An'  den  ah  see 
De  sun  was  shinin'  bright,  but  O  dem  woods  was  cool 

An'  da  widin' — a-pearin'  roun'  a  tree 

Da  was  a  face  a-grinnin'  becknin'  rue, 

An'  den  ah  heah  a  voice  jes'  say  an'  say 
"Aw  come  an'  play  wi'  nanus — yo  can't  do  no  lessons 

Dis  yeah  day  !  " 
An'  den  ah  went  and  went  and  went  some  more 
Away,  away,  an'  den  ah  saw  an'  saw— ah  saw— can't  tell  yeh  teachar  wat 

ah  saw — 
But  say,  'scuse  me,  won't  yoh,  tho'  ah  ain't  got  no  'scuse  at  all ! 


SENIOR  TRIALS 

RUTH   H.    LKWIN 

Jaue  went  down  the  stairs  to  the  note-room,  keeping  her  head 
high,  in  order  to  peer  over  the  jostling  shoulders  around  her  to 
see  the  signs  of  the  things  she  ought  to  do. 

1912  TRIALS 

stood  out  in  big  letters.  Holding  her  eye  steady  she  read  on, 
"  for  the  mob."  She  felt  she'd  been  mobbed  and  pushed  and 
crowded  until  she  would  be  in  her  element  as  a  lord  or  lady  in 
"  Macbeth.,?  Full  of  the  idea,  she  climbed  the  stairs  to  Italian 
class.  Italian  class  always  reminded  her  of  Betty,  her  last  year's 
senior  who  was  a  charming  peasant  girl  in  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice."  Ah  3-es,  Betty  had  counseled  :  "  Don't  ever  go  in  for 
the  mob,  Jane.  I  haven't  been  able  to  bat  all  the  spring." 
Reason  enough,  Jane  passed  by  the  sign  without  a  glance,  from 
that  day  on. 

But  the  word  "  Trials  "  was  stamped  on  her  brain.  Trials,  to 
be  sure  !  She  had  always  planned  such  a  gay  spring  term, 
senior  year,  with  lots  of  leisure  and  with  "bats"  every  day  in 
the  week.  She  had  come  back  after  Easter  with  a  trunk  full  of 
white  linens  and  brave  outing  effects.  Alas,  trial  number  one, 
it  rained  guns  and  pitch-forks  every  day  for  weeks.  Worse 
than  that,  someone  seemed  to  need  new  rubbers  the  minute  she 
invested  in  a  pair,  and  walked  off  with,  or  in,  hers.  And  as 
for  umbrellas,  she  lost  three  the  first  week,  her  own,  her  room- 
mate's and  one  she  just  found.  Where  were  the  white  linens  ? 
Drabbled  and  sadly  forlorn.     Where  were  the  hats  ?    Forgotten 
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in  the  gloom  of  April  weather,  added  to  written  lessons.  Jane 
had  planned,  you  remember,  not  to  study  Spring  Term,  but, 
trial  number  two,  the  open  marks  system  was  going  to  publish 
abroad  her  manifold  failings,  if  she  didn't  make  a  final  effort. 
And  what  an  effort  was  required  !  For  you  see,  Jane  had 
secured  a  position  as  a  teacher  next  fall — but  was  it  what  her 
fond  dreams  had  pictured  ?  Not  at  all.  French  she  had  left 
behind  her  as  a  part  of  the  dark  past  of  freshman  year.  Just 
the  reason  why  she  was  to  teach  French  and  Caesar— she  knew 
little  about  Latin  and  less  about  bridge-building — to  her  theo- 
retical English  pupils  !  Hence  the  mere  matter  of  an  additional 
course  or  two. 

The  dark  days  and  their  trials  rolled  on.  In  May  all  things 
looked  bright  and  the  gay  attire  profited  by  a  visit  to  the  laun- 
dry. Jane  was  in  a  rainbow  humor.  Here,  here  was  the  jolly 
"  batting  "  season.  Here  also  were  the  teas  and  receptions  in 
grand  confusion.  Jane's  hat,  Jane's  parasol,  Jane's  gloves 
looked  beautiful  on  the  porches,  in  the  crowded  parlors,  greet- 
ing weary  ladies-in-charge — but  Jane's  eyes  were  looking  out 
over  the  meadows,  her  heart  was  longing  for  the  walk  through 
the  woods  to  the  river. 

"Why  under  the  shining  sun  didn't  Jane  go  over  the  meadow?" 
you  ask.     Ask  me  not !     Let  her  speak  for  herself. 

"Oh,  Maud,  it  was  dear  of  you  to  ask  me  to  come  this  after- 
noon. I  can't  stay  a  minute  longer.  Really,  I  must  be  going. 
Where's  Kate  ?  Oh,  she  went  to  Leeds  on  a  bacon  bat.  Why 
didn't  I  go  ?  Why,  you  see  I  had  to  get  tickets,  then  I  had  to 
practice  for  Ivy  Day,  and  they're  having  a  tea  over  at  Hatfield. 
Molly  has  dramatics  rehearsal  to-night,  too.  So  we  really 
couldn't  go.  '  Isn't  it  lovely  to  be  a  senior  ? ' '  And  even  as  she 
said  it,  through  Jane's  mind  flashed  a  vision  of  that  note-room 
i,  "Senior  Trials." 


THE  JOYS  OF  TENNIS 
LLICE   M.   OOMSTOOB 

<  )h.  tennia  i-  a  lovely  game— 

A  moat  delightful  sport, 
I  love  to  play— especially 

Whrn  I  can  irt 
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I  come  home  just  in  time  for  lunch, 

Don  tennis  shoes  in  haste, 
Racquet  and  balls  I  take  down- stairs, 

(There'll  be  no  time  to  waste). 

All  through  the  meal  Fin  fidgeting, 

At  last,  thank  heav'n.  we're  through  ! 
I  grab  my  things,  glance  at  the  clock, 

Horrors  !  it's  almost  two ! 

I  reach  the  field,  three  courts  not  used  ! 

With  glad  surprise  I  run, 
But  by  each  sews  a  girl  who  says, 

"  I  have  been  here  since  one  ! " 

Yes,  tennis  is  a  splendid  game, 

A  most  delightful  sport — 
But  few  and  far  between  the  times 

That  I  can  get  a  court. 


WINDOW  LORE 

FRANCES  CARPENTER 

In  the  hurry  and  scurry  of  your  usual  progress  about  the 
campus,  it  is  only  now  aud  then  that  you  have  time  to  appre- 
ciate the  true  significance  of  your  surroundings  ;  but  once  in  a 
while,  perhaps  on  the  way  to  the  library  when  no  much-sought 
volume  urges  you  on,  your  steps  falter  and  your  attitude 
becomes  one  of  aimless  meandering.  It  is  then  that  opportuni- 
ties for  observation  and  reflection  appear,  and  you  may  even  go 
beyond  the  occasional  inroads  of  green  grass  and  shrubbery  and 
reach  the  very  walls  of  the  houses,  in  your  visual  exploration. 
Once  there  you  do  not  soon  return  to  earth,  for  the  treasures  of 
an  unknown  realm  are  displayed  to  you.  Have  you  ever  really 
noticed  the  windows  of  your  campus  house  ?  If  not  it  is  well 
worth  a  special  trip  down-stairs  and  out  to  obtain  the  index 
that  it  gives  to  the  characters  of  your  friends.  The  excitement 
of  an  elevated  train  rushing  through  the  tenement  districts  of 
New  York  is  well  paralleled  with  the  added  advantage  of  time 
for  detailed  study. 

It  is  a  veritable  index  of  character,  and  no  window  is  lacking 
in  distinctive  features.  Take  the  one  at  the  end  on  the  second 
floor.     There  are  white,  ghost-like  hands  flapping  on  the  end  of 
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the  curtain-string,  and  a  motley  array  of  canvas  shoes  point 

their  toes  at  the  afternoon  sun.     It  is  Mollie'fi  room,  to  be  sure, 

and  at  last  you  have  found  out  how  she  manages  to  keep  80 
fresh  and  white  during  all  this  rainy  weather.  Like  the  Gold 
Dust  Twins,  you  realize  that  windows  "  work  while  you  sleep.'' 
( hit  of  the  window  next  but  one  to  Mollie's  hangs  a  limp  bath- 
ing-suit and  two  or  three  stockings  held  in  place  by  large  books, 
and  in  the  one  adjoining  that  an  unrecognizable  person  is 
drying  long,  nondescript  hair.  You  chuckle  to  yourself  and 
wonder  if  Betty  is  having  a  general  Blue  Monday  or  whether 
she  is  merely  recovering  from  one  of  her  daily  swims  in  the 
foot-bath  in  the  gym. 

There  is  one  window  among  all  these  that  strikes  you  by  its 
very  quietness.  The  soft  scrim  curtains  sway  gently  in  the 
breeze,  brushing  now  and  then  a  bowl  of  some  kind  of  wild 
flowers— it  is  too  far  away  to  see  what  they  are — and  a  wicker 
basket  stands  close  by.  It  is  calm  and  restful — so  like  the 
dainty  owner  whom  you  discover  without  the  mental  calculation 
needed  in  other  cases.  No  one  in  the  house  could  own  that 
window  but  little  Mary  Austin.  What  a  contrast  is  presented 
by  its  next-door  neighbor  !  A  bunch  of  tin  cups,  an  orange  and 
several  paper  packages  indicate  at  once  the  sort  of  girl  who 
lives  within.  The  pretty  curtains  which  float  outward  as  if 
trying  to  get  away  from  the  smell  of  the  bacon  in  the  corner  of 
the  sill,  are  in  strange  contrast  to  the  untidiness  of  the  rest, 
but  then,  you  never  could  understand  Jane,  anyway,  and  her 
out-of-door  side  does  not  seem  to  fit  in  with  her  love  of  little 
prettinesses.     She  is  always  two  different  people  to  you. 

All  down  the  line  you  go  LD  your  pioneering,  each  window 
telling  you  some  tale,  each  quickly  explained  by  your  knowl- 

Lr>-  of  your  friends.  We  have  had  dissertations  on  "Clothes  as 
an  Indication  of  Character,"  "Breakfast  Foods  and  Books  as 
the  True  Index  to  ( )ur  Inmost.  Natures, "  but  as  yet  but  little 

credit  lias  1 d  given  to  the  window,  which  reveals  bo  much  in 

b  •  little.  The  nexl  time  you  are  meandering— if  you  ever  do- 
think  over  what  I  have  said  and  see  if  I'm  nol  right. 


SOME  LEAP-YEAR  PROPOSALS 

LOUISE  STERN  BENJAMIN 

This  is  woman's  year.  The  extra  twenty-four  hours  inserted 
between  February  and  March  give  us,  by  some  universal  agree- 
ment, an  opportunity  for  expressing  our  desires,  matrimonial 
and  otherwise.  On  matrimony  I  cannot  generalize,  for  in  that 
direction  tastes  will  differ  ;  but  I  think  that  on  certain  collegiate 
questions  I  may  express  some  desires  that  we  all  have  felt 
during  the  past  year  and  tell  of  certain  changes  that  it  would 
please  us  all  to  see  made  for  the  benefit  of  future  classes. 

The  three  things  most  intimately  connected  with  our  hearts 
are  our  life  as  students,  our  social  intercourse  and  our  personal 
appearance.  There  is  safety  in  numbers — we  are  neither  grinds, 
social  climbers  nor  butterflies,  but  a  happy  combination  of  all 
three. 

That  is,  usually  happy,  but  there  are  some  things  that  grieve 
us  sorely.  For  instance,  at  daily  chapel  it  is  our  habit  to  sit 
below  in  the  front  seats,  while  on  the  platform,  in  four  straight 
rows,  sit  those  "in  facultate."  Some  of  them,  as  for  instance 
the  president,  are  known  to  all  of  us  ;  some  are  known  to  many, 
and  some  to  only  a  few.  Members  of  the  faculty  who  enter 
our  last  year,  and  with  whom  we  do  not  come  directly  in  touch, 
are  apt  to  remain  unknown  to  us  in  the  existing  order  of 
things.     They  are,  as  Wordsworth  would  have  expressed  it, 

"  Identities  that  many  guessed, 
But  very  few  could  prove." 

And  then  we  are  expected  to  be  quiet  in  chapel !  Don't  they 
know  that  curiosity  killed  the  quiet  ?  We  suggest  the  distribu- 
tion of  charts  showing  the  exact  position  of  every  member  of 
the  faculty  on  every  day  in  the  week,  by  simple  reference  to 
which  our  minds,  and  simultaneously  our  tongues,  will  be  set 
at  rest.  No  more  asking  our  neighbor,  "Who  is  that  teacher 
with  the  red  suit  and  the  green  hat?"   and  the  reply,  "That? 

Why   that's — eh — that's  either   Miss  X of   the  aeronautic 

department  or  Miss  Y ,  the  mental-telepathy  demonstrator.  '> 

We  would  simply  have  to  look  at  our  chart  for  the  third  row 
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back,  second  seat  from  the  right,  and  find  that  it  was  Miss  Z , 

the  new  instructor  in  "  daffydils." 

Our  minds  thus  being  made  comfortable,  we  wish  that  our 
bodies  could  be  made  so,  too,  for  comfort  makes  the  brain  go. 
But  how  is  this  possible  when  some  of  us  who  like  warm  rooms 
have  to  shiver  in  zero  temperature,  and  some  of  us  who  like 
cold  rooms  have  to  use  our  note-books  for  fans  because  the 
radiators  are  in  full  blast  and  the  windows  are  arT  closed  ?  It  is 
a  time-honored  custom  here,  when  divisions  in  courses  are  to  be 
made,  to  make  them  according  to  the  letter  of  the  alphabet  with 
which  our  name  begins.  Why  not  change  the  system  and 
make  them  according  as  to  whether  we  prefer  to  sit  in  frigid  or 
torrid  rooms  ?  If  we  preferred  a  room  with  open  windows  we 
could  sign  on  an  open-window  list  posted  on  the  bulletin  board 
for  that  purpose,  and  on  going  to  class  we  would  find  ourselves 
flocked  with  birds  of  an  equal  temperature,  and  there  would 
be  no  more  wails  of  "Ouch,  that  cold  air's  going  right  down 
my  neck  !" 

Speaking  of  cold  air,  let  me  assure  you  that  it  cannot  compare 
in  coldness  to  the,  of  course  figurative,  dash  of  water  we  feel  in 
our  faces  on  inspecting  one  of  the  four  daily  mails  and  finding 
it  has  brought  us  nothing.  Mail  time  is  one  of  the  day's  impor- 
tant hours.  The  postman  is  greeted  by  a  bevy  of  girls,  excited, 
eager,  wistful ;  he  must  feel  like  a  welcome  bringer  of  good 
tidings.  Good  tidings,  I  say,  for  it  is  a  poor  postman  that 
brings  nobody  a  letter,  but  for  the  somebodies  who  do  not  get 
letters,  they  are  bad  tidings,  indeed.  The  world  is  dark,  the 
heart  is  heavy — nobody  loves  us.  We  would  suggest  the  form- 
ing of  a  Society  for  Writing  Letters  to  Unbelettered  Girls,  so 
that  every  one  could  have  some  epistle  arrive  in  every  mail. 
Before  each  delivery  the  postmaster  could  give  a  list  of  those 
not  receiving  letters  to  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  and  the 
requisite  number  could  then  be  drawn  from  the  stock  on  hand. 
There  would  be  an  exciting  element  of  mystery  and  chance  in 
this  system.  Suppose  you  had  no  Aunt  Sally  and  received  a 
letter  signed  by  her.  You  would  be  tempted  to  believe  that  she 
was  that  weird  kind  of  person  about  whom  it  could  be  asked. 
"  If  she  did  exist,  would  she  like  writing  letters  ?" 

She  might  enjoy  writing  letters,  but  she  wouldn't  enjoy  writ- 
ing notes,  or  getting  them,  either,  if  she  had  to  go  to  the  note- 
room  for  that  purpose.     Four  boards  with  alphabetical  compart- 
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ments  neatly  arranged  for  the  reception  of  billets-doux  from 
one  "  Smithereen  "  to  another— billets-doux  ranging  from  invita- 
tions to  work  on  committees  to  tender  reminders  that  "you 
forgot  your  chapel  date  with  me  this  morning,  and  I'll  never 
forgive  you."  All  very  fine  and  systematic  when  only  the  four 
boards  are  there,  but  when  four  times  four  hundred  girls  crowd 
in  to  plunder  them,  and  stumble  all  over  one  another  in  the 
attempt,  we  feel  the  need  of  a  dea  ex-machina  to  regulate  mat- 
ters. Could  not  she  provide  a  moving  platform  going  past  the 
boards,  as  they  have  in  some  large  stores  ?  Here  we  could 
stand,  snatch  off  such  notes  as  bear  our  name,  and  glide  gently 
on  and  out  of  the  door — without  any  physical  discomfort. 

The  goddess  might  also  see  to  the  eliminating  of  stray  dogs 
from  the  note-room.  At  present  we  not  only  stumble  over  the 
feet  of  our  friends,  but  over  canines  of  all  shapes  and  descrip- 
tions.    In  the  houses  and  on  campus  they  abound  : 

"Great  dogs,  small  dogs,  lean  dogs,  brawny  dogs," 
Brown  dogs,  black  dogs,  gray  dogs,  tawny  dogs." 

They  interrupt  senior  sings  with  their  quarrels ;  they  frighten 
timid  maidens  almost  into  hysterics  by  their  vituperations — 
they  are  blots  on  the  landscape  !  Would  that  we  had  a  Pied 
Piper  to  pipe  them  away  !  In  lieu  of  whom  we  might  at  least 
have  a  pound  to  keep  them  in  while  they  are  here,  a  sort  of 
Smith  Zoological  Garden  —  five  cents  admittance  to  see  the 
animals,  the  proceeds  to  be  donated  to  the  Million-Dollar  Fund. 

Dogs  are  not  the  only  blots  on  our  landscape.  Perhaps  even 
more  disagreeable  are  the  puddles,  prevalent  especially  on  warm 
winter  days  and  in  early  spring.  When  we  have  to  plough 
through  them,  they  blot  our  dresses  as  well.  How,  under  such 
circumstances,  can  we  look  charming  ?  Why,  oh  powers  that 
be  in  the  G.  and  F.  A.,  politely  known  as  Gymnasium  and 
Field  Association,  do  you  not  let  us  rent  your  boats  and  canoes 
and  row  around  campus  in  such  weather  ?  No  more  grippe 
due  to  wet  feet,  no  more  bedraggled,  weary  students,  for  aside 
from  the  comfort  of  dryness,  rowing  is  a  healthy  exercise. 

But  the  puddles  have  not  dampened  the  ardor  of  our  affec- 
tions for  our  Alma  Mater,  and  the  greatest  complaint  we  have 
to  make  is  that  she  will  keep  us  with  her  only  four  years. 


HEARD    ON    THE    TAR    WALK 


Angelina  was  asking  why  we're  not  writing 
The  anything  nowadays.      We  replied   to  Angelina 

Spectator  that  we're  not  writing  because  we  can't.  She 
responded  with  unsympathetic  sarcasm. 

"  What's  getting  you  lately,  anyway  ?"  she  inquired. 

"My  child,"  we  answered  wearily,  "the  nature  of  our  com- 
plaint is  obscure,  but  the  symptoms  are  obvious  and  unpleasant. 
We  can't  think  of  anything  earthly  worth  writing  about,  and 
shouldn't  be  able  to  write  about  it  if  we  could.  We  aren't 
ambitious  for  glory  of  any  kind — we  care  not  for  the  applause 
of  our  fellows  in  English  Thirt.  We  yearn  for  experiences; 
we  pine  for  the  permanently  real — something  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  trivialities  of  every-day  existence.  Learning  is 
deceitful  and  study  is  vain  ;  we're  all  living  silly,  artificial 
lives  ;  we  and  college  and  college  life  is  one  grand  fake.  What 
is  the  use  of  writing  anything,  even  if  we  could  ?  Angelina 
mine,  we're  going  stale." 

"  What  kind  of  freshmanic  drivel  do  you  call  that  ?"  said  the 
unsympathetic  Angelina.  "You  may  think  it's  clever  to  pose 
as  the  misanthrope  and  the  Byronically  bored  one,  but  it  isn't ; 
it's  a  trick  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  as  young  as— as  any  boarding- 
school  idiot.     What's  your  trouble  ?  " 

"Angelina/'  we  answered  solemnly,  "it  may  be  young  and 
freshmanic,  but  it  never  struck  us  till  senior  year;  and  it's 
deal  ructive  to  the  pursuit  of  "  culchaw."  We  know  we'iv  a  fake, 
us.*  ;  so  is  everybody  else.  We  can't  be  enthusiastic  over 
anything  except  some  things  we're  never  likely  to  get.  And  as 
for  writing  anything  respectable,  it's  habsolutely  himpossible." 

•'  Well,  yon  '//'  in  a  nice  mood,"  remarked  onr  disgusted 
friend.  "Is  this  due  to  indigestion,  over-study,  disappointment 
in  love,  or  what,  in  the  name  of  commen-sense  ?" 
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"Xone  of  those  things,  beloved,"  we  replied  sadly.  "It  is 
due  to  an  injudicious  combination  of  courses,  together  with 
some  slight  weariness  such  as  is  common  about  this  season. 
We  are  a  sensitive,  soulful  soul— don't  interrupt,  please — and 
we  have  been  absorbing  nineteenth  century  lyric  poetry,  in 
both  French  and  English,  constantly  since  last  September. 
Also  certain  philosophical  theories,  all  tending  toward  self, 
analysis  and  dissection  of  the  inner  man.  Try  that  combination 
a  few  months,  then  see  if  you  can  write  anything.  We've 
become  so  self-conscious  we  can't  even  think  naturally.  We've 
analyzed  our  own  poor  inner  consciousness  until  we've  discov- 
ered that  we're — well,  a  number  of  shocking  things.  You  know 
Alfred  de  Musset  ?  He  had  the  mat  du  siecle,  and  we've  caught 
it,  the  way  you  catch  diphtheria  and  tuberculosis,  from  reading 
the  symptoms.  We  aren't  interested  in  anything  but  monkey- 
ing with  our  own  psychology,  and  with  other  people's  by  way 
of  comparison.  And  writing,  you  know,  is  like  acting  ;  when 
you  get  self-conscious,  you're  queered.  Anything  we  could  do 
now  would  be  almost  indecently  to  make  public  our  own  little 
morbid,  palpitating  self  ;  therefore  we  are  not  at  present  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  hand-made  literature.  Art  more  wise 
now,  most  excellent  Angelina  ?  " 

"What  you  need,"  said  Angelina  meditatively,  "is  a  little 
real  trouble.  You're  getting  blue-molded.  Have  you  finished 
your  hours  for  English  13  ?" 

"Yes,"  we  replied.  "And  what's  more,  we  have  elected  it 
for  next  semester." 

"  You  have  !     What  for,  if  you've  '  gone  stale/  as  you  put  it  ?'> 

"  Force  of  habit,"  we  answered  mournfully.  "  One  gets 
addicted  to  Euglish  Thirt. — just  like  coffee  or  morphine.  You 
can't  get  away  from  it.  However,  we're  cutting  out  the  French 
lyrics,  and  probably  the  'real  trouble'  you  prescribe  will  be 
arriving  about  the  time  the  exams  are  over.  Then,  perhaps, 
the  \  mood '  will  be  '  banished,'  and  the  spell  broken." 

"  Here's  hoping,"  said  our  scornful  friend.  "  for  'tis  a  consum- 
mation—" 

"Devoutly  to  be  wished,"  we  finished,  and  returned  to  our 
perusal  of  Matthew  Arnold's  poems. 

Florence  H.  Weeks  1912. 
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A  Matter  of  Taste 

The  grass  is  green  and  soft  with  rain, 

The  world  is  filled  with  laughter. 
The  woodlands  ring  :— it  is  the  spring, 

And  summer  cometh  after. 
Two  nice  red  robbins — very  fat. 

Up  in  a  tree  are  singing, 
They  little  think  of  sunsets  pink, 

Big  worms  the  rain  is  bringing. 

Alice  Comstock  1912. 

It  was  a  warm  day  in  Purgatory,  and  all  of 
A  Brand-new     the  buds  were  swelling  with  the  pride  of  life, 
Ghost  Story     joy — sap  and  warm  spring  sunshine — for  there 
is  sunshine  in  Purgatory  as  much  as  any- 
where else,  the  trouble  with  it  is  that  it  is  sunshine  that  comes 
only  when  you  would  prefer  it  to  be  raining  because  of  the 
imperative  demands  of  an  enlarged  sense  of  Duty.     From  afar 
came   the  glint  of  sunny  water,   and   the  gleam  of  splashing 
paddles,  for  the  view  from  the  window  was  very  like  Paradise, 
only   the  window  was  shut,   and  so  one   knew  that   this  was 
Purgatory. 

Inside  the  window  sat  a  little  green  Ghost  (this  is  the  latest 
color  in  Ghosts,— English  13  please  note),  and  he  was  very 
despondent.  To  tell  the  truth  he  was  a  taffeta  Ghost,  and  when 
he  looked  out  of  the  window  he  seemed  green,  but  when  he 
turned  to  work  on  a  pile  of  manuscript  lettered  "Required 
Work,"  he  became  quite  blue.  You  did  not  know  that  there 
were  taffeta  ghosts  ?  Well,  to  be  exact,  there  aren't — except  in 
Purgatory,  and  there  it  is  considered  necessary  to  the  system, 
for  changing  colors  so  rapidly  is  really  a  very  painful  process, 
and  each  new  color  as  it  comes  on,  stings,  and  pinches,  and 
squeezes. 

The  Green  and  Blue  Ghost  swished  his  green  and  blue  tail 
viciously.  (We  cannot  explain  why  he  had  a  tail,  but  he  had.) 
Then  he  set  his  trap  with  a  bit  of  green  cheese,  for  it  was  part 
of  the  system  that  he  should,  every  day,  catch  a  good  new  speci- 
men of  joke,  and  draw  a  diagram  of  it  on  the  margin  of  his 
"  Required  Work,"  but  the  worst  of  Purgatory  is  that  the  type 
of  joke  that  oao  be  drawn  is  altogether  extinct,  and  the  only 
jokes  that  the  poor  little  Blue  and  Green  Ghost  could  catch  were 
invisible  ones,  and  these  had  to  be  thrown  away. 
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The  Blue  Ghost  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  a  party  of 
white  ghosts  starting  on  a  walking  trip,  and  under  their  arms 
he  thought  that  he  saw  big  paper  bundles  that  looked  like 
bacon.  Even  in  his  room  he  could  hear  a  jangle  that  sounded 
like  tin  cups,  and— he  began  to  grow  violet  now,  for  he  saw 
that  the  little  white  ghosts  were  weeping  tears  into  the  tin  cups 
and  mopping  their  eyes  with  their  brown  paper  parcels.  The 
little  Blue  Ghost  was  almost  scarlet  with  the  torment  of  it,  for 
these  were  Book- Worm  Ghosts  and  they  didn't  want  to  bat ! 

The  little  Ghost  had  faded  to  blue  again  and  still  he  stared  at 
the  pages  of  his  Manuscript.  Would  it  never  fill  up  ?  He  fell 
asleep,  and  in  his  dream  the  pages  of  his  Manuscript  were  full 
of  beautiful  drawings  of  rare  jokes, — red  and  yellow,  and  orange, 
with  their  wings  picked  out  with  gold  and  silver. 

When  he  woke  up  he  felt  so  happy  that  he  had  begun  to 
change  color,  but  this  time  he  felt  a  pleasant  pricking,  for  he 
was  growing  pinker.  The  little  Ghost  gave  something  like  a 
chnckle  ;  there  in  his  trap  was  a  pale  yellow  little  joke,  looking 
very  sleepy  and  soft,  like  a  newly-hatched  chicken.  And  the 
little  Ghost  jumped  up  shouting,  "Whee-ee!"  in  his  funny 
high  voice,  and  set  to  work  to  draw  it  before  it  should  slip  away. 

Just  then  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  great  red  imp 
stuck  his  head  in — only  the  little  Ghost  didn't  know  it — but  he 
brought  so  much  breeze  with  him  that  the  little  yellow  joke 
quite  faded  and  disappeared.  The  little  Ghost  turned  blue 
again,  and  began  to  cry  softly,  while  he  grew  faint  and  pale. 
"What  has  happened  ?"  he  asked.  "Oho!"  laughed  the  big 
imp,  and  the  little  Ghost  heard  him,  and  this  big  laugh  made 
him  turn  fainter  and  paler  blue,  "  Oho — I  am  called  True  Humor 
— the  Humor  of  the  Situation!"  but  though  the  little  Ghost 
heard  him  he  was  sadder  than  ever.  He  could  not  see  the 
Humor  of  the  Situation. 

Dorothy  Hawkins  1912. 

Talking  is  an  ancient  and  time-honored 

The  Gentle  Art     art — one  which  has  existed   since  imme- 

of  Conversation    morial  ages.    Yet,  in  spite  of  its  antiquity, 

or,  shall  we  say,  because  of  it,  it  is  the 

commonest  of  the  arts,   practiced  by  everyone  to  a  greater  or 

less  degree.     Not  so,  however,  its  near  connection— conversation. 

Real  proficiency  in  this  is  acquired   only  by  the  gifted,   those 
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who  from  early  childhood  have  had  not  only  a  natural  facility, 
but  also  abundant  opportunity  for  practice.  For  the  old  adage, 
"  Practice  makes  perfect,"  was  never  more  applicable  than  in 
this  case. 

But  the  difficulty  is,  where  and  on  whom  to  practice.  Yen 
dare  not  try  it  on  your  family  or  friends.  They  would  not  like 
it.  They  are  used  to  you  quiet  and  prefer  you  so,  and  they 
would  not  understand  your  sudden  loquacity,  or,  if  they  did, 
would  make  fun  of  you  and  so  quash  forever  your  feeble  efforts. 
Strangers  are  your  only  alternative — those  very  strangers  be- 
cause of  whom  you  wish  to  acquire  the  difficult  art.  But  with 
them  you  are  completely  tongue-tied.  Neither  pleasantry  nor 
futile  commonplace  can  escape  your  lips. 

Take  for  example  you  and  your  date  at  chapel.  You  went 
together  this  morning  because  your  cousin  asked  you  to  look 
her  up,  for  she  is  the  sister  of  your  cousin's  brother's  chum  at 
Yale.  But  even  that  complexity  of  relationship  does  not  make 
conversation  easier.  You  exhausted  it  all  long  before  you 
reached  chapel,  and  since  then  have  resorted  to  the  weather  and 
to  stolid  silence— longing  for  the  music  to  begin.  Truly  it  is  a 
pitiful  state  of  affairs  ! 

Why,  we  pray  you,  can  there  not  be  classes  formed  with  this 
end  in  view— the  teaching  and  practicing  of  polite  conversation  ? 
The  course  might  be  called  "  Short  Cuts  to  Intimacy,  or  How 
to  Converse  with  Strangers."  There  might  be  a  system  of  rota- 
tion so  that  the  girls  in  each  division  would  not  become  too  well 
acquainted.  Certainly  some  practical  scheme  could  be  evolved. 
Oh,  it  would  do  a  world  of  good  and  we  are  sure  it  would  be 
popular!  Why  not  have  it  included  in  next  year's  course  of 
!  for  until  that  day  comes— alas  for  the  unskilled  in  con- 
fcion  !  They  must  sit  gaping  and  bored,  vainly  wishing 
that  they  need  not  come  in  contact  with  people  so  silent  and 
stupid  as  themselves. 

Margaret  L,  Plumlby  L! 


EDITORIAL 


Probably  most  of  us  have  heard  of  the  girl  who,  after  four 
years'  pursuit  of  knowledge,  received  her  degree  with  the  heart- 
felt exclamation,  "  Educated  at  last,  by  gum  ! " 

We  have  often  caught  ourselves  wondering  just  what  it  was 
that  made  her  so  blissfully  sure  of  the  result  and  also,  appar- 
ently, of  the  method.  Did  the  possession  of  that  little,  white 
roll  actually  constitute  for  her  in  some  mysterious  way  part  of 
the  difference  between  being  "  educated  "  and  not  being  "  edu- 
cated ? "  If  it  did  she  was  not  wholly  responsible,  for  the 
possessor  of  a  college  degree  seems  indeed  to  be  regarded  by  her 
family  and  her  college-mates  with  a  sort  of  respectful  attention 
considered  peculiarly  her  due. 

The  very  new  graduate  and  the  very  new  baby  hold  positions 
singularly  alike  as  the  center  of  interest  for  an  admiring  family 
and  an  argus-eyed  circle  of  family  friends.  The  advantage 
however  is  as  usual  on  the  side  of  the  baby  ;  for  he,  having  not 
yet  made  the  fateful  discovery  that,  "  '  This  is  V  and  there's 
no  way  out  of  it  ! "  is  unharrassed  by  feeling  the  necessity  of 
fulfilling  everyone's  expectations  and  so  trying  to  look  exactly 
like  his  father's  family  and  at  the  same  time  exactly  like  his 
mother's.  He  therefore  continues  quite  calmly  to  look  like 
himself. 

The  new  graduate  on  the  other  hand,  is  rendered  most  un- 
happy by  the  feeling  that  she  is  under  observation,  often  tenta- 
tively hostile,  and  that  she  must  do  something  with  this  newly 
acquired  education  of  hers  ;  while  at  the  same  time  she  is  troubled 
by  the  fear  that  no  matter  what  she  does,  it  will  be  criticized 
adversely.  If  she  elects  to  stay  at  home  then,  according  to 
some,  she  has  wasted  four  years  and  they  would  really  'Mike 
to  know  what  earthly  good  college  has  done  Mary  Smith  since 
she  could  do  everything  she's  doing  now  before  she  went  there." 
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If.  on  the  other  hand,  she  takes  op  some  occupation  for  which 

aining  has  especially  fitted  her,  unless  it  is  u 
that  -  ild  do  so.  the  protest  arises  that  after  Mrs,  Smith 

up  bo  much  to  Bend  Mary  through  college  it's  rather  a 
shame  that  now  she  never  even  has  time  to  talk  two  minutes 
with  her  and  "we  won't  send  Gwendolyn  to  college — it  makes 
a  girl  dissatisfied  to  live  at  home." 

Kven  the  graduate's  family  fail  her  at  this  point  :  for 
feel  that  she  has  worked  hard  and  they  don't  want  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  anything  she'd  like  to  do  with  the  result.  So  the 
very  new  graduate  is  bewildered,  but,  feeling  that  she  must  "do 
something"  with  her  education  for  fear  it  might  evaporate  or 
people  might  talk,  she  looks  ^,bout  her.  Home  is  getting  on 
very  well  but,  alas,  the  world  does  truly  seem  to  need  assist- 
ance. And  so  one  night  father  says  a  little  mournfully  to 
mother,  "  Well,  Nan,  I  did  hope  Mary  would  stay  and  talk  to 
us  a  little  while,  but  she  tells  me  she  must  go  and  work  in  a 
settlement." 

We  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  understood  to  object  to  college 
girl  graduates  going  to  work.  We  do  not  object,  we  think 
every  one  is  better  off  working.  But  we  do  object  to  her  feeling 
that  she  is  being  jmshed  into  it  and  to  her  hasty  manner  of 
choosing  what  the  work  shall  be  simply  because  she  feels  that, 
if  she  doesn't  "do  something"  quickly,  people  (perhaps  even 
her  own  family  ;  for  she  can't  know  what  they  think,  if  they 
won't  tell)  will  judge  her  too  lazy  to  wish  to  utilize  any  of  the 
advantages  gained  from  college. 

We  object  to  the  idea  that  because  we  are  "educated"  we 
must  forcibly  wrench  our  lives  about  to  suit  this  education  in- 
stead  of  using  the  education  to  make  our  lives  fuller,  to  give 
our  friends  better  friends  in  us,  and  us  better  friends  in  our- 
selves. Let  us  stop  letting  our  "education"  frighten  and 
hurry  us,  let  as  go  slowly  and  use  it  well  to  meet  and  to  over- 
come  'le'  problems  we  must  face.  It  is  time  for  women  to  take 
themselves  and  their  education  more  naturaEy,  we  c&n'\  please 
everyone,  nobody  can,  so  let  us  live  ourowuliv^s  as  well  and 
sefully  as  possible.  And  even  if  we  do  happen  to  know 
1  the  Delaware,  don't  let's  allow  it  to  prey 
on  us. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


In  individuals  there  are  few  more  desirable 
A  Plea  for  characteristics  than  the  ability  to  keep  things 
Publicity  to  one's  self.  Reticence  about  one's  opinions 
and  judgments  is  even  more  unusual  and  ad- 
mirable. But  this  quality  of  reservation,  so  praiseworthy  in 
personal  character,  is  decidedly  questionable  as  the  policy  of  an 
institution.  A  corporate  body  may  benefit  by  adopting  many 
of  the  good  traits  of  an  individual — reasonable  tolerance,  alert- 
ness, adaptability  ;  but  the  particular  characteristic  under  dis- 
cussion does  not  suit  an  institution.  In  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  its  organization,  its  methods,  and  its  results  must  be  public 
property.  As  a  factor  in  general  life,  it  must  prove  good  its 
reason  for  being  ;  it  must  justify  its  own  existence.  To  accom- 
plish this,  a  continual  report  of  progress  is  necessary — a  constant 
display  of  assets  and  liabilities.  The  public  itself  will  demand 
this,  and  will  enforce  the  demand.  But  in  one  particular,  an 
institution  may  withhold  from  its  inevitable  judges,  the  general 
public,  its  proper  report.  It  may  fail  to  externalize  small  but 
important  details  of  its  methods.  Not  only  the  public  but  the 
institution  itself  must  suffer  from  this  negligence,  whether  it 
be  careless  or  wilful.  The  highest  grade  of  efficiency  can  never 
be  reached  without  complete  publicity  of  even  minor  details. 
An  institution  cannot  be  forgiven  for  wasting  the  time  and 
strength  of  the  public  ;  and  the  public  cannot  accomplish  proper 
results  without  the  knowledge  of  working  details. 

In  Smith  College  there  are  many  factors  which  make  for 
publicity, — official  publications,  periodicals,  and  bulletin  boards ; 
yet  even  here  there  is  sometimes  felt  a  lack  of  complete  efficiency 
because  certain  details  are  not  sufficiently  published.  A  general 
vagueness  exists  as  to   the   proper   authority  to  be  consulted 
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on  different  Borts  of  questions.  There  are  so  many  separate 
domain.-,  regulation  of  which  is  published  in  so  many  separate 
ways.  If  the  pamphlet  informing  you  where  the  Dean  lives  is 
in  your  hands,  you  suddenly  find  yourself  desirous  to  know  the 
status  of  Novel  Club.  The  office  refers  you  to  a  large  record- 
book  without  an  index  ;  the  manipulator  of  this  volume  advises 
you  to  consult  the  Weekly  ;  the  Weekly  editors  suggest  Offi- 
cial Bulletin,  series  four  number  seventeen;  but  no  copies  of 
this  precious  document  are  to  be  found  ;  so  you  consult  the 
Ahnnun  Quarterly,  the  Council  Book  of  Reference,  the  minutes 
of  the  Social  Regulations  Committee.  Then  you  give  it  up. 
But  a  little  later,  at  a  senior  sing,  you  overhear  the  answer  to 
your  question. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  would  seem  to  be  simple, — the 
publication  of  a  really  inclusive  book  of  information  which 
should  be  kept  for  reference  as  generally  as  a  dictionary.  But 
there  is  a  considerable  obstruction  in  the  way  of  such  a  plan. 
Aside  from  certain  technical  conveniences  in  having  informa- 
tion in  small  volumes,  there  exists  a  feeling  that  strictly  official 
and  academic  items  should  be  published  quite  separately,  while 
social  regulations  are  kept  distinctly  by  themselves  ;  that  all 
unrecognized  organizations,  and  all  college  customs,  binding 
though  not  incorporated  in  any  written  constitution,  must 
depend  on  verbal  advertisement. 

Fine  distinctions  of  this  sort  are  very  valuable  in  a  course  on 
outlining  ;  but  in  an  effort  for  efficiency  the  aim  itself  should 
surely  be  considered  before  minute  points  of  technical  correct- 
ness. The  publication  of  a  pamphlet  of  adequate  general  infor- 
mation would  Dot  only  prove  advantageous  in  the  work  of  the 
college,  but  is  really  a  part  of  our  obligation  to  the  public. 

S.  L.  S. 

The  Monthly  gratefully  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the 
proof-sheets  of  tin-  play  "Love  in  Umbria,"  written  by  Miss 
Lucy  Heald  of  the  class  of  L895.  We  hope  to  publish  a  suita- 
ble review  of  the  play  in  the  near  future. 

S.   L.   S. 
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Since  the  days  of  our  first  chu-chu-car  rides  and  geography 
lessons,  the  lure  of  travel  has  been  ours.  The  world  was  queer, 
then,  and  big  ;  we  longed  to  explore  its  topsy-turvy  other  side. 
Later  on,  with  Owen  Meredith  we  went  a-dreaming  of  "far, 
fair,  foreign  lands,"  and  a-pilgrimaging  with  Chaucer.  We 
loved  to  pass  our  days  in  "The  Wayside  Inn,"  and  our  evenings 
in  hearing  "  Tales  of  a  Traveller  "  ;  Robinson  Crusoe  was  among 
our  most  cherished  friends.  Now  we  are  rejoicing  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  foreign  in  the  late  college  magazines. 

For  steady-going  description,  the  Georgetown  College  Journal 
gave  us  a  representative  article  in  its  March  number.  "Urn- 
brian  Hill  Towns"  shows  a  power  of  clear  perception  and  con- 
siderable imagination.  The  mood,  however,  is  not  well  sus- 
tained ;  the  writer  jumps  too  often  from  pretty  and  fanciful 
description  to  a  guide-book  account  of  facts. 

Another  travelogue  we  came  upon  in  the  April  Sepiad,  enti- 
tled "A  Trip  around  Mt.  Fuji."  The  article  is  clearly  written 
and  logically  planned,  with  a  great  care  for  accurate  detail.  A 
little  more  personality  and  color,  though,  might  well  be  given  it. 

The  April  number  of  the  Wesleyan  has  no  such  travel  descrip- 
tion, but  it  does  give  us  a  very  interesting  article  on  "The 
Englishman  Out-of-Doors."  Tom  Jones  with  his  love  of  sport 
is  represented  to  us  as  being  a  fairly  typical  middle-class  Eng- 
lishman. "  He  is  up  early  every  morning,  is  at  business  before 
nine,  and  works  till  five  or  six  at  night,  but  that  is  merely  an 
incident  in  his  life,  a  kind  of  necessary  evil  which  he  accepts 
without  complaint.     His  real  life  is  out-doors." 

The  best  fiction  in  which  the  foreign  atmosphere  predominates, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Harvard  Advocate.  "The  Mullah's  Eye " 
is  a  powerful  and  impressive  allegory  ;  a  story  of  Eastern  magic 
told  by  an  Englishman  in  a  French  cafe.  Impossible  sounding, 
isn't  it  ?  but  all  the  uncanny  charm  of  India  is  there. 

And  now  for  the  "  foreign"  poetry.  The  May  Yale  Lit  gives 
us  "The  Song  of  the  Nile,"  and  we  fully  appreciate  its  pictur- 
esque and  descriptive  vocabulary.  The  rhythm,  however,  is 
not  suited  to  the  thought.  This  Nile,  accordingly,  is  only  big 
brother  to  "The  Brook";  it  is  an  ordinary  creek,  no  river  of 
mystery. 
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The  best  expression  of  the  theme  comes  from  Vassar,  and  we 
glad  to  q  in  full  : 

Thk  Spell  of  Egypt 

heat,  mysteries  oi  gold, 
Mysteries  ol  I  bat  softly  creep  ; 

Showered  by  the  sun,  wrapping  all  in  sleep, 

The  land  of  a  thousand  secrets  never  told. 
Terrific  temples,  pyramids  which  hold 

In  their  mysterious  tombs  and  chambers  deep 

Tht'ir  tales  of  dead  ambitions  ;  just  a  heap 
Of  stones,  which  vanquished  glories  and  beliefs  unfold. 
Yet  all  will  mock  you  with  their  brooding  silence. 

With  their  sombre,  dim,  immovable  repose 

As  upward  toward  the  clear,  unclouded  sky 
They  lift  their  unnumbered  stones  ;  a  black  intense 

After  the  shiny  golden  sunset  goes, 

And  against  the  soft  purple  night  they  lie. 

— R.  E.  R. 
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SENIOR  DRAMATICS 

1912  presents  "Macbeth." 

Applications  should  be  placed  on  file  at  the  General  Secretary's  Office,  184 
Elm  Street,  Northampton.  Alumnae  are  urged  to  apply  for  the  Thursday 
evening  performance  if  possible,  as  Saturday  evening  is  not  open  to  alumnae, 
and  the  waiting  list  is  the  only  opportunity  for  Friday  evening. 

Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket,  and  may  not  use  another  name  to  secure 
extra  tickets.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be 
claimed  on  arrival  in  Northampton  from  the  business  manager  in  Seelye 
Hall.  Tickets  will  be  held  only  till  5  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  performance, 
unless  a  request  has  been  received  to  hold  them  later  at  the  theatre.  Appli- 
cations are  not  transferable,  and  should  be  canceled  at  once  if  not  wanted. 

In  May  all  those  who  have  applied  for  tickets  will  receive  a  request  to  con- 
firm the  applications.  Tickets  will  then  be  assigned  only  to  those  who 
respond  to  this  request. 

The  prices  of  the  seats  will  range  on  Thursday  evening  from  $1.50  to  75c. 
and  on  Friday  evening  from  $2.00  to  75c.  The  desired  price  of  seats  should 
be  indicated  in  the  application. 

A  fee  of  ten  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
for  the  filing  of  the  application.  The  fee  may  be  sent  to  the  General  Secre- 
tary at  the  time  of  application. 

Alumnae  should  keep  this  notice  for  reference,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the 
date  of  dramatics  for  1912  begins  Thursday,  June  13. 

COLLEGE  ROOMS  FOR  ALUMNAE  AT  COMMENCEMENT 

By  a  vote  of  the  trustees  of  Smith  College,  the  available  rooms  in  the  college 
houses  will  be  open  to  the  alumnae  at  Commencement.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  assignments  is  Miss  Pinkerton  of  the  Haven 
House.  Applications  for  the  classes  holding  reunions  should  be  made  to  their 
class  secretaries.  In  view  of  the  experience  of  the  committee  last  year,  no 
classes  after  the  one  holding  its  fifth  reunion  can  be  accommodated  in  the 
college  houses. 

For  the  five  days  or  less  time  the  price  of  board  will  be  five  dollars.  Alum- 
nae to  whom  assignments  are  made  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  full  pay- 
ment, unless  notice  that  the  room  is  given  up  is  sent  before  June  first.  Rooms 
given  up  after  June  first  will  be  filled  if  possible  and  the  proper  financial 
adjustment  made. 
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PERSONALS 

C  >ntribution8  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month. 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to  Har- 
holerinan.  21  Belmont  Avenue,  Northampton. 

■98.    Mrs.  William  W.  Carr (Margaret  MacDongall).    Address:   Fort  Shaw. 

Montana. 
'!»").     Blanche   Dorothy  Fulton.      Address :    232")   Ashland  Avenue,  Walnut 

Hills,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
*'.<7.     Mrs.  William  M.  Palmer  (Helen  Kuhn).     Address:   26  Lincoln  Street, 

Hinghain,  Massachusetts. 

Mis.  Harry  F.  Cameron  (Edith  Buzzell).     Address  :  Union,  Maine. 
02.     Ruth  Benedict.     Address:   Central  Union  Church,  Honolulu,  Hawaiian 

Islands. 
'05.     Mrs.   Frederick  Chase  (Ruth  Gallagher).     Address  :    Hillside  Street, 

Milton.  Massachusetts. 
'<»7.     Elinor  Lothrop  Daniels  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Dr.  Philip 

Carter  Washburn. 
'08.    Charlotte  Lisman  is  teaching  German  and  Science  in  the  High  School  of 

Tuckahee,  New  York. 
Leslie  Sawtelle  is  Director  of  Physical  Education  at  Agnes  Scott  College, 

Decatur,  Georgia. 
Mrs.  Philip  L.  Thompson  (Alice  L.  Ricker).     Address  :   78  Van  Sice  Ave- 
nue. Yonkers,  New  York. 
'09.     Edna  Stoughton  has  returned  home  from  a  trip  in  Europe. 
"1<».     Eva  Jenison  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  F.  McEwan  Pruyn 

of  Albany,  New  York. 

MARRIAGES 

'94.     Helen  M.  Colclazer  to  James  Barzilla  Monroe,  March  li).  1918. 

'OB.     Bdnafa  H.  Burton  to  C.  King  Benton.     Address:  223  Crescent  Avenue. 

Peoria,  Illinois. 
•08.    Laura  A.   liatthews  to  Louis  Worsley  Sumner.    Address:  Waldeck 

B  ad,  Bad  Milton,  Massachusetts. 
'06.    Gertrude  Knhfnss  to  Otto  Lydig.    Address:   L578  Cambridge  Street, 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
'07.     Edna  Lindsay  to  William  Oliver  Collins.    Address  :   94  Fenimore  street, 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 

\    Blanche  Batson  to  Paul  J.  Somers,  June  27,  1919.  Address  :  829  East 

19th  Street,  <  fekland,  California. 
Bdith  Prances  Libby  to  John  Benjamin  Porteous,  February  27,  1912. 
Nannie  Morgan  to  B.  Mark  Evans  of  Bloomingtou,  Illinois,  February  98, 
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ea>'08.     Marjorie  C.  Robinson  to  Clarence  Arthur  Mayo,  March  20,   1912. 

Address  :  103  West  6th  Street.  Oswego,  New  York. 
'09.     Helen  R.  Budd  to  Victor  Arthur  Schwartz,  April  8,  1912.     Address  : 
2  Mountain  Avenue,  Maple  wood.  New  Jersey. 
Hazel  I.  Douglass  to  Horatio  Wood  Allison,  January  23,  1912.    Address  : 
Palatka,  Florida. 
'10.     Ida  R.  Holliday  to  Charles  E.  Bascom,  April  10,  1912. 

Josephine  Keizer  to  Kenneth  Stuart  Littlejohn,  May  18,  1912. 

BIRTHS 

'96.     Mrs.  Charles  Alnion  Ruggles  (Amelia  D.  Smith),  a  daughter,  Louise 

Van  Amringe.  born  April  11,  1912. 
'97.     Mrs.  LeRoy  Partridge  Guion  (Ellen  Frances  Lormore),   a  daughter, 

Ellen,  born  May  13,  1912. 
'04.     Mrs.  John  Haire  (Margaret  Mason),  a  son,  John  Haire,  Jr.,  born  May 

22,  1912. 
'08.    Mrs.  Burritt  Samuel  Lacy  (Kate  Bradley),  a  son,  Charles  Robert,  born 
May  29,  1911. 
Mrs.  Hazen  F.  Simpson  (Gertrude  Brown),  a  daughter,  Helen  Hoffman, 

born  October  29,  1911. 
Mrs.  E.  Clement  Taylor  (Anna  Brooks  Adams),  a  son,  Clement  Adams 

Taylor,  born  July  28,  1910. 
Mrs.  Philip  L.  Thompson  (Alice  L.  Ricker),  a  daughter,  Virginia  Hughes, 
born  October  27, 1911. 

DEATH 

'01.    Katherine  Elizabeth  Carle  died  May  5,  1912,  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


CALENDAR 


June   14.     Senior  Dramatics. 
"       15.     Meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 

Senior  Dramatics. 
"       1G.     Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
"       17.     Ivy  Day. 
"      18.     Commencement  Exercises. 

Reception  of  the  Alumnae  Association, 


